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THE KATIN FOREST MASSACRE 


THTTRSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1061 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the 

Katyn Forest Massacre, 

Washington, D. G. 

The committee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Ray J. Madden (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Machrowicz, Dondero, and Furcolo. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel. 

Mr. Madden. The meeting will come to order. 

I might mention for the record that this special committee was au- 
thorized by Congress to make an investigation of the Katyn massacre 
but has not been completely organized as yet as far as the office per- 
sonnel and office location is concerned. 

The original intention of the committee was not to start formal 
hearings until after the Congress reconvened in January. 

I wish at this time to state that a quorum is present, Mr. Machro- 
wicz, Mr. Dondero, Mr. Furcolo, ana myself, and owing to the fact 
that this hearing was rather impromptu, Congressman Flood and 
Congressman O’Konski were unable to be in the city this morning. 

I might also state that the committee wishes to thank the Secretary 
of Defense and the Department counselor of the Army, Mr. Shackel- 
ford, and Mr. Pace, the Secretary of the Army, for their cooperation 
in making available our witness this mornin g . 

The reason for the hearing being called this morning is that our 
witness, Lt. Col. Donald B. Stewart, was about to be assigned to 
Tokyo, was leaving in 2 weeks, and owing to the fact that it would 
cause considerable inconvenience to have the Army return Colonel 
Stewart next year, we decided to hold this hearing in order to obtain 
his testimony . 

I might also state that Mr. Sheehan, a member of the committee, 
was also out of the city, and it is hoped that he may be here before 
the committee adjourns. 

Without objection, I will submit for the record House Resolution 
390, authorizing the Special Committee for the Investigation of 
Katyn. 

(H. Res. 390 is as follows:) 

[H. Res. 390, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved , That there is hereby created a. select committee to be composed of 
seven Members of the House of Representatives, appointed by the Speaker, one 
of whom he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy occurring in the member- 
ship of the committee shall be filled in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 
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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


The committee is authorized and directed to conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuating circumstances both 
before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish officers buried in a mass 
grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper in the vicinity of Smolensk, 
which was then a Nazi-occupied territory formerly having been occupied and under 
the control of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Upon completing the necessary hearings, the committee shall report to the 
House of Representatives (or the Clerk of the House, if the House is not in session) 
before the adjournment of the Eighty-second Congress the results of its investi- 
gation and its study, together with any recommendations which the committee 
shall deem advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolution the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof is authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold hearings, and to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman or member. 


Mr. Madden. Now, the witness we have here this morning, is 
Lt. Col. Donald B. Stewart. 

Colonel Stewart, you have no objection to being sworn, have you? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, just before you swear the witness 
in, may I just make the statement that Colonel Stewart was my 
West Point appointee in 1936. I saw him yesterday for the first 
time in 15 years and was not aware or conscious of the fact that he 
was one of the two American officers taken by the German army up 
into Russia to see the Katyn massacre site. 

Mr. Madden. I might also state that Congressman Kluczynski of 
the city of Chicago is present at the hearing this morning. 

(Whereupon, Colonel Stewart was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Madden. The committee wishes to thank you, Colonel Stewart, 
for your cooperation and your willingness to come here to testify 
this morning, and I might say that you and others who were prisoners 
of war, at the time of the investigation and the observations that you 
made at the Katyn Forest, are just a few of the unsung heroes of 
World War II. The committee appreciates your great record as a 
soldier and the sacrifices that you have made in the cause of liberty 
and freedom, not only during W 7 orld War II but throughout your 
active career as a military man, and continuing through to the 
present time. 

Would you state your name, please? 

TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. DONALD B. STEWART, UNITED 

STATES ARMY 

Colonel Stewart. I am Donald B. Stewart, lieutenant colonel in 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. Madden. Where are you stationed at the present time? 

Colonel Stewart. St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex., ROTC 
duty. 

Mr. Madden. For the record, you may state where you were born. 
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Colonel Stewart. I was bom in Detroit, Mich., March 17, 1915. 
I lived there until I joined the Army. 

Mr. Madden. Did you attend West Point? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. After enlisting in the Army in 1934 and 
serving 2 years, I received an appointment to West Point from Mr. 
Dondero and entered in 1936. 

Mr. Madden. And after you graduated from West Point what was 
your assignment? 

Colonel Stewart. After 3 months of schooling at Fort Sill, in 1940, 
I was assigned to the Seventeenth Field Artillery at Fort Bragg. Most 
of my service there was as a battery commander. 

Mr. Madden. Just proceed to narrate. 

Colonel Stewart. After the unit had trained at Bragg it was trans- 
ferred around to other points. We went to England in August of 1942 
and to Africa in November of 1942. 

In January 1943 my battalion was moved up to the front of Tunisia. 
On the 14th of February 1943 we were hit by a German attack, and on 
the 15th I and a number of my meh were captured while trying to 
make our way out. I was taken to the city of Tunis on about the 
19th. I was flown to Naples, Italy, on the 19th or 20th. We spent 
approximately 2 weeks at Capau, Italy, before going into Germany. 
I arrived then at Oflag, IX A/Z, about the 15th of March. 

Mr. Madden. What year? 

Colonel Stewart. 1943. That was the British prison camp, 
four hundred-odd officers, to which 125 or 150 Americans were added. 
I was there when I first heard about Katyn in April of 1943. 

Mr. Madden. Just proceed in a sort of chronological review of 
what led up to your visit to the Katyn Forest. 

Colonel Stewart. The Germans told the senior British officer and 
the senior American officer that British and American officers would 
be sent to Katyn as a committee of investigation to judge who killed 
some 10,000 Polish officers. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you this: How long had you been a 
prisoner up to that time? 

Colonel Stewart. I was captured on the 15tli of February. This 
was the last of April. • I had been a prisoner approximately 2K 
months. 

Mr. Mitchell. When was that? 

Colonel Stewart. 1943. 

Mr. Madden. 1943? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. 

The British senior officer, Brigadier Nicholson, and the senior 
American officer, Colonel Van Vliet, both protested against any Allied 
officers being sent to Katvn. 

Mr. Madden. How far were you from the Katyn location at this 
time; how many miles, approximately — not exactly? 

Colonel Stewart. Roughly, I would sav around 900 miles. It 
could be determined accurately from the map, but that would be a 
rough estimate. 

Colonel Van Vliet and Brigadier Nicholson both submitted written 
protests to the Swiss, as the protecting power, against any Allied 
prisoners being involved in this propaganda effort of the Germans. 
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The Germans told Colonel Van Vliet that he and one officer would 
have to go. Colonel Van Vliet said that he would go only under guard. 
He found that he had to go. One other officer had to go. He asked 
me if I would go with him if it was necessary to go. I told him that 
I would. 

His decision to ask me to go along with him was based on the 
fact that he knew me because his battalion was in the same location 
as my battery when we were in combat. I had also had some dealings 
with him in a prison camp on a matter pertaining to prison admin- 
istration, and he knew that I was Regular Army. He felt that if 
an officer was in the Army for the duration of the war and were to 
get mixed up in propaganda by the Germans, and after the war he 
came home, some of the people in his home town might believe that 
he was mixed up in it voluntarily, and some people might hold it 
against him. He felt that because of our permanency in the Army 
we would not run into any trouble about people thinking that we 
were tools of the Germans. 

Mr. Madden. Let me interrupt right there. Did you receive an 
order for tliis trip, a military order, to go? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. After the German camp security officer, 
Captain Heyl, told me that I would go, we received a written order. 
We insisted that it be in writing. It was marked “Depruft,” meaning 
“censored,” and that meant that it would never be taken from me. 
He gave me that order. I kept it all through the war, through all 
the searches that I went through, and no German took it from me. 
I have that order here. I cannot translate the German very well 
because I did not like the Germans and I felt that if they wanted to 
talk to me they could talk to me in English. What it says roughly 
is that Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson of the British Army and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Van Vliet, American, and Captain Stewart, American, 
were to go to room 136 at 2145 hours for a search. They would be 

S ven rations for 4 days; that on the orders of the Commandantur, 
flag, IX A/Z, these people would go to Katyn by airplane. Then 
on the back it says that this order would not be taken from the 
prisoners. They would be allowed to keep it. 

Mr. Madden. Interrupting you further: What was your rank at 
that time? 

Colonel Stewart. I was a captain, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Now, would you object to presenting that order, 
as an exhibit for the purpose of this hearing? The same will be 
returned to you. 

(Colonel Stewart handed the order to the committee counsel. The 
order follows :) 
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Mr. Madden. Clarifying the record, the Lt. Col. John Van Vliet 
that you referred to is not General Van Fleet? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir. It is V-a-n V-l-i-e-t. 

Mr. Madden. Where is the Van Vliet that you refer to at the 
present time? 

Colonel Stewart. I understand that he is in Tokyo. 

Mr. Madden. What is his rank now? 

Colonel Stewart. He is a lieutenant colonel, also. 

Mr. Madden. Proceed. 

Colonel Stewart. We gathered our stuff together and went down 
for our search. They issued our rations, cans of meat and a loaf of 
bread. We left in the evening. I went to Kassel, where we were 
supposed to meet British General Fortune. 

Mr. Mitchell. What date was that, approximately? 

Colonel Stewart. The night of the 10th of May. The only way 
that I can be sure of that date is the order says we will do it on the 
10th, and we generally did what they said, so I am certain that it was 
on the 10th of May. 

Mr. Mitchell. 1943? 

Colonel Stewart. 1943. 

When we reached Kassel, we looked around the railroad station 
and were surprised to find it had not been bombed. 

Mr. Madden. When you reached where? 

Colonel Stewart. Kassel, Germany, about 25 or 30 miles north 
of our prison camp at Rotenberg on the Fi Ida, just a short trip. I 
was in this prison camp at Rotenberg on the Fulda River. On 
Sunday night, the 10th of May 1943, we went by train from Rotenberg 
to Kassel. 

Mr. Madden. A distance of how far? 

Colonel Stewart. Approximately 25 to 30 miles. We were sup- 
posed to meet General Fortune, a British officer from another prison 
camp, at Kassel. He was not there. The Germans put Colonel 
Van Vliet, Colonel Stevenson, and myself on the train, and we made 
an overnight trip by train to Berlin. 

Mr. Madden. How far is that, approximately? 

Colonel Stewart. About 200 miles. We arrived at Berlin during 
the daylight hours of Monday the 11th. 

Upon our arrival there we were taken to what the Germans called 
an arbeits commando, a work camp, an apartment house prison on the 
Spree River. It was in one of the suburbs of Berlin. 

We stayed there that night and found that at this prison camp there 
were already some men gathered who were all supposed to make the 
trip. There were severed American soldiers. One of them was from 
Colonel Van Vliet’s unit, Taussig. I did not know Corporal Taussig 
personally, but I had a number of my men captured at the same time. 
When I talked with him I found that he knew one of my corporals, 
Corporal Denoid, and that these American prisoners had come from a 
POW camp in the vicinity [pointing to map]. They had been brought 
to Berlin to the same camp where we were. There were also British 
enlisted men present that had come from some camps in Germany 
that I do not know. There was a British civilian who was an internee, 
a prisoner of w r ar. This British internee had lived on one of the Chan- 
nel islands, either the Isle of Guernsey or the Isle of Man. I do not 
recall which one. All these people had been ordered here to go to 
Katyn. 
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The fourth officer, Capt. Stanley Gilder, a Scottish officer in the 
British Medical Corps, came in from a camp down at Rottweil. We 
were a little suspicious of Captain Gilder. It turned out that he could 
speak German and also he could speak a little Russian. As we checked 
on him we had our confidence established, and we felt that he was really 
a British officer — as he turned out to be. In a prison camp you are 
always suspicious of everybody. We do not believe anyone is who 
he says he is until we can find positive proof that he is. We wanted to 
make sure nobody was planted on us to listen to what we might say. 

Tuesday afternoon, so far as I can recall — and that would be the 12th 
of May 1943 — the Germans held interviews with us in one of the 
downstairs rooms of the commando. Colonel Stevenson was the senior 
officer. The Germans usually dealt with a senior officer, and we felt 
that he should speak for all of us. We had agreed that we would tell 
the Germans exactly how we felt, that we would not participate in a 
propaganda effort. However, the Germans wanted to speak to each 
one of us, and from our conversations with each other later, we found 
that the Germans had about the same routine. 

I was a junior and the last to go down. As I walked into the room 
there was a mixture of German officers and civilians sitting around a 
table about the size of the one in this room in a room twice this large. 
I gave my name and my prisoner-of-war number, KGF 1581. One of 
the Germans that spoke English very well said, "Captain Stewart, 
since you have volunteered to go to Katyn and investigate the mas- 
sacre of those Polish officers, I am glad to see you.” 

I told him that I had not volunteered; that I was there under orders; 
that I felt the matter was a propaganda effort and, in any event, it 
was a political effort. He said it was not propaganda. "We just 
want to show you the facts.” I repeated that I considered it to be 
a political affair, a political matter. I was in the Army and I had 
no desire to get mixed up in any international political complications. 

Then the next thing he said was, "You are an officer of the Regular 
Army. Surely you must have an interest in what has happened to 
officers of the Polish Army.” 

I told him that I had no desire to have anything to do with a propa- 
ganda effort or a political matter. They stopped talking and I saluted 
and went back to the room. Back in the room the people asked me 
what I had been asked and what I had said, and it jibed with what 
had happened to them. 

The Germans apparently had asked Colonel Stevenson would he 
give our parole for the trip, not to escape, from Berlin to Katyn. 

Mr. Madden. How far is that? 

Colonel Stewart. That must be around 700 miles. It is a day- 
light flight. The exact distance is 600 to 700 miles, so that the total 
distance from Rotenberg to Katyn is probably 900 miles. Since 
Colonel Stevenson convinced the Germans we would not give our 
parole, the Germans said that they would have to send some guards 
along; therefore, they sent the two American prisoners back to their 
prison. I do not know why they sent the Americans back instead of 
the British enlisted men, but they did. 

The party, as we finally left for the plane, and the party that visited 
the graves at Katyn, consisted of four officers: Lieutenant Colonel 
Stevenson of the British South African Forces; Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vliet of our Army; Capt. Stanley Gilder of the British Medical 
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Corps, and myself. The names of the three British enlisted men and 
the British civilian I do not remember. So, the total visiting party 
consisted of eight of ns. 

In addition to that there were the German enlisted guards, German 
civilians from the Propaganda Ministry, and some German inter- 
preters, plus a German officer or two. The total crew in the plane 
was about 20 men. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do vou know the name of the interpreter? 

Colonel Stewart, rie said that his name was Von Johnson. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know anything about his background? 

Colonel Stewart. He was very pleasant, quiet spoken, and spoke 
American, not English. He said that he had lived in that part of 
Germany that after World War I became Poland, and when Poland 
was established he and his mother left and came to America. He 
said he spent 19 years in Texas and that he came back to Germany 
in the late 1930’s. I do not remember the reason he gave for saying 
he came back, but he spoke the American idiomatic language. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was he with you all during the trip? 

Colonel Stewart. All the way through. When we left the Arbeits 
Commando, we got into a bus and drove out to the airport. We 
stopped at the Ministry of Propaganda and Public Information. 
That is where the officials of that organization got on. One of them 
brought a little carton of cigarettes with him. We drove to the 
Templehof airfield, got on the plane, and we flew, making a stop at 
Breslau, which is roughly in this vicinity [indicating on map] — ap- 
parently just a refueling stop — flew on and made a lunch stop in 
Poland at a town called Biela-Podlacka. Lunch consisted of a hard- 
boiled egg, a bowl of soup, and a slice of bread. Then we continued on 
the flight following the rajlroad tracks and came into Smolensk — so our 
flight generally went in this direction [indicating on map]. We got 
into Smolensk in the late afternoon. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you see out of the airplane? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. The Germans did not blackout the air- 
plane. For instance, we flew by Warsaw from some miles distant so 
we could not identify any particular building, but we could see the 
built-up section of the town and see smoke rising from the chimneys. 

As we got further along the old Polish-Russian border, flying along 
the railroad, every so often on each side we could see entrenchments, 
shell holes and craters which had been put there apparently when the 
Germans drove in on their attack on Russia. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you follow the railroad tracks all the way? 

Colonel Stewart. Practically all the way. The plane did not seem 
to get more than two or three hundred feet above the ground. We 
were always very low. This coimtry is flat. There were no hills 
over the area we went through and the plane was always low. 

When we landed at the airfield at Smolensk the Germans loaded 
us into the equivalent of one of our command cars and took us to an 
apartment building which was still in fairly good shape. Apparently 
they were using it for barracks, and they put us four officers in one 
room and the civilian and the British enlisted men in another room 
with the guard in the hall. While we were in that room we of course 
could not talk because we felt it might be wired so that anything we 
would say would be overheard. As a matter of fact, we never talked 
to each other inside of any room about any matter except the weather. 
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Mr. Madden. Are you referring now to Colonel Van Vliet? 

Colonel Stewart. The four officers. We did not talk with the 
enlisted men except to tell them they were in a tight spot and they 
must never say anything among themselves or to the Germans that 
would get them into trouble. 

Shortly after we had arrived there, we were put in the room where 
there was some singing taking place outside. I looked out the window 
and there seemed to be a company of German soldiers. Captain 
Gilder, the Scottish doctor, said they were Russians. He had been at 
a prisoner-of-war hospital, and among his patients were some Russians, 
so he learned some Russian. 

The Germans came over and invited us to go to the officers’ mess. 
As we left our room and went to the other room that was the officers’ 
mess, they asked us if we would like to talk to the Russian soldiers. 
Nobody did particularly, but Colonel Stevenson asked them a ques- 
tion, so Captain Gilder asked the Russians, “What will happen to 
you if you are captured by the Russians?”, and he was told that they 
would Be executed. We went on to the officers’ mess. There the 
room was about twice the size of this one. It had a couple of tables 
and a few chairs in it. It appeared to be the dining room of a service 
unit, or supply unit. At that time the east front was about 40 miles 
beyond Smolensk. There were no combat troops to speak of in the 
Smolensk area that we could see. At first the Germans did not talk 
about Katyn at all. They were just passing the time of day, making 
themselves interesting and telling us about the Battle of Smolensk 
and how Smolensk was captured. 

Supper was very meager — a piece of cheese and a slice of rye bread 
and tea. That was it. They gave us the supper they themselves 
ate. Then after supper they brought out a couple of bottles of some 
sort of liquor, but we did not dare drink any for fear we might say 
something. 

We returned to our room as soon as we could. 

The next morning they loaded us into another command car and 
took us out to the woods of Katyn. That is about 12 miles from 
Smolensk itself. I did not see any built-up area around it although 
there was a village there. All there was, was a small knoll covered 
with pine woods. The pine woods were not very thick. There were 
some trees possibly 6 to 8 inches in diameter and a number of smaller 
trees. It was more like a park land than a forest of woods. 

We drove into the area and got out of the vehicles. They took us 
over to the graves. All this time each one of us was trying to give 
absolutely no indication by expression that we were interested in 
what we were seeing. 

The Germans were taking movies; they were taking still pictures, 
and if we looked at anything with too much interest we felt they might 
make some propaganda out of it. If we indicated too much interest, 
we felt we would be playing into their hands. We felt this was a 
German propaganda effort and we did not want to be involved in it 
any more than they could force us to be. 

Mr. Madden. The committee will recess for 15 minutes while the 
Members go to the House to answer a roll call. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. Madden. Colonel, we will now proceed from where you were 
testifying when we were interrupted by the roll call, which, I believe, 
is that you are about to go out to the forest, out to Katyn Forest. 
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Colonel Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Madden. The burial place. 

Colonel Stewart. We arrived at this Katyn woods, this pine 
knoll, got out of our command cars and the Germans escorted us 
over to the graves. 

We passed a couple of soldiers in what appeared to be Polish 
uniforms, guarding the area, apparently, as a guard of honor; went 
up to the graves. The smell was pretty bad. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt for a moment? Were all of j r ou 
transported together? 

Colonel Stewart. I cannot remember; the four of us were in one 
vehicle. Whether the civilian and the other men with us were in 
the following vehicle, I do not remember, but I assume they were in 
two vehicles because those vehicles had only three seats. 

Many of the exact details I cannot remember because this occur- 
rence took place so long ago that I have to depend on what my impres- 
sions were, and only the strongest, most important impressions stayed 
with me; details that were not important at the time slipped. 

We approached the grave site. This area was sand, a light yellow 
colored sand, like we find on the beaches of Lake Michigan, and South 
Carolina; the ground was rather high but just slightly rolling. 

We walked over to the graves. There were three main graves 
open. The largest one was shaped like an L. We estimated indi- 
vidually the sizes of the graves — I have forgotten the exact dimen- 
sions now — but I know that they were approximately the size of a 
swimming pool. There were just three of them, and one was L- 
shaped, the size of a swimming pool. 

As we walked along the edge of the graves, the Germans were 
giving us a certain amount of explanation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Pardon me, Colonel, I would like to ask you 
a question so that we could have an estimate of the size of the grave. 
It has been estimated by someone that this L-shaped grave was about 
SO by 50 yards. Could you tell us whether, to your recollection, that 
would be close to what you thought the size of the grave was? 

Colonel Stewart. ¥es, sir; that would be about as close as I 
could judge on it. 

The Germans walked us along, and showing us the various graves, 
giving us an explanation gf their theories on the murders. 

Then, they took us down into one of the graves for a closer exami- 
nation. We went down the side of the bank and walked across the 
bodies to see more closely what they were trying to make us look at . 

, Now, in general, in all the graves the bodies w-ere laid out in rows 
across the narrow dimension of the grave. Practically all bodies w ere 
face down. There were layer after layer; they were practically all 
headed the same way. 

It was obvious that they had not been tossed into the graves from 
the banks; they had been apparently thrown down in there after they 
were killed, and then packed in very tightly. 

The grave in which we walked, the officers were mostly dressed in 
overcoats, overcoats of heavy material, a little darker and a little 
longer than our own. I distinctly remember the overcoats because I 
stepped on one Polish officer’s head, and his scalp came off, and I 
cleaned my foot on the overcoat of the man next to him. 
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There were a few men in that grave dressed in the black robes of a 
Catholic priest. 

Individually, we tried to form an estimate as to how many bodies 
were in those graves. From the surface of the ground to the top layer 
of the bodies exposed is roughly about my height, which would be 5 
to six feet. 

Mr. Madden. The depth of the grave? 

Colonel Stewart. To the layer that was exposed. 

Mr. Madden. I see. 

Colonel Stewart. Then, since one of the graves had been dug all 
the way down in the ground to the bottom layer of the bodies, we 
were able to get an estimate as to how many layers there were, so 
we counted the number of men in each row, we counted the number 
of layers, and we counted the number of rows individually. Later, 
when we confirmed, when we checked with each other, we found that 
we arrived at an estimate of about 10,000 bodies. That may or may 
not be correct, but our individual estimates were running about nine 
or ten thousand, based on the calculation of how many bodies in a 
row, how many rows in a grave, how many layers in a grave. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to ask you this question: Did you 
come to any opinion as to how many layers there were? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of bodies? 

Colonel Stewart. I counted them exactly then, but I cannot 
remember the exact number closely. I would say there were five, 
six, or seven layers, and I could not say how many there were across 
now or how many rows there were. All I can remember is at the end 
of my figuring that there must be about nine or ten thousand men in 
those graves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And these layers, were they tightly packed or 
was there ground between ope layer and another? 

Colonel Stewart. No ground between them that I could observe. 
They were just tighfly packed. The only dirt that was in between 
layers or between individuals appeared to be sand that had sifted 
down. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There was one body on another? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, packed very, very tightly, like cigars. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Stewart, did these men wear boots or did 
thev wear shoes? 

Colonel Stewart. In the grave that I walked on, I do not remem- 
ber. Their overcoats stick in my mind because of standing on it. 

After we left that grave, I walked over toward the autopsy table. 
We went up to a little path where the Germans had already removed 
several hundred bodies for their examination and reburial. Verv few 
of those bodies had overcoats on, and all of them were tied. Their 
hands were tied behind their backs with strings, the equivalent of 
binder cord, sunk into the flesh 90 that it was obvious that it had 
been put on when they were alive ; it was not a recent addition. 

As we walked up to that grave it was not pointed out to us by the 
Germans, but each of the four officers noted tnat these men were very 
well dressed. They had boots on, black boots, of very good leather. 

You can look at a piece of leather and you can tell whether it is 
good or not. Those boots were good. They had leather heels on their 
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boots, and the leather heels were not worn down; the heels were in 
good shape. 

Most of them were in breeches of elastic material s imil ar to our 
prewar Army officer breeches. That material was of very good quality 
and showed practically no wear. 

The blouses were darker. Now, when I say that they showed no 
wear, the material did not look new, but it was not frayed or worn. 
They were dirty and stained from the graves and from the bodies 
themseves, but the material was not worn, and the boots were not 
worn. The clothing fitted; they looked like they were tailor-made 
clothes. That group of bodies did not have overcoats on, the others 
did. 

We passed those to go to the autopsy table. Now, the Germans 
had insisted that we point out a body at random in the grave, so 
Colonel Stevenson pointed to one. They pulled that body out of the 
grave and brought it to the autopsy table. 

They performed the autopsy on it so that we could see what had 
caused the death, and to show us how they searched each body for 
purposes — in order to identify it. The surgeon made a circular 
incision around the head and pulled the scalp off. 

The body had in the back of the head — in the back of the head was 
a smaller bullet hole, and in the front of the head was a larger bullet 
hole. 

The Germans said that practically all the corpses had that same 
small bullet hole in the back, and larger bullet hole in the front. 

Mr. Madden. By the front of the head, you mean the forehead? 

Colonel Stewart. The forehead on that particular corpse — about 
right in here [illustrating on own head]. The Germans said some of 
it was up in here [further illustrating], and various places in the fore- 
head, and the entry was always in the back. 

Mr. Madden. Right at the base of the skull? 

Colonel Stewart. I have a little bump back here, and that was the 
approximate place of that hole. So that on that particular corpse, the 
bullet hole probably went in here and probably came up in a slight 
up path from the rear to the exit. The exit hole was easily identifiable 
it was a little larger. 

The German doctor then gave us a theory that there was some way 
to determine the length of time a man had been dead by what hap- 
pened to his bones. He had some theory about the thickening of the 
bone around the exit hole. 

We were not doctors and we could not tell whether there was any- 
thing to the theory or not. Dr. Gilder had never heard of it, so he 
did not know whether there was any truth to it. 

Mr. Madden. Do you know the name of that doctor? 

Colonel Stewart. That would be Dr. Budz. 

Mr. Madden. How do you spell that? 

Colonel Stewart. I am not sure — it is either B-u-d-z or B-u-h-t-h. 
I never had the spelling to recall. It was just Dr. Budz of forensic 
medicine, professor of forensic medicine. 

Mr. Madden. From what university? 

Colonel Stewart. Vienna, I believe ; I do not know for sure. 

After he got through with his explanation and theory, then they 
performed the examination of the body for identification. The body 
was in blouse, breeches, and boots, so they cut open the pockets to see 
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whether there was anything in the contents — any contents in the 
pockets — and they cut open the side pockets. All they could find on 
that body was a piece of paper, that I could not have read, anyway, 
but 1 don’t believe anvbodv could have read because of the long time 
in the grave which had made the writing illegible. 

They started to remove the boots. They said they always removed 
the boots and cut them open because the prisoners often had things 
concealed in them. 

They pulled off one boot, and the foot came with it from the ankle 
on down, leaving the bone sticking out. They pulled off the other boot 
and it came off, and when they cut it open they did not find anything. 

They removed the rest of the clothing from the corpse. The body 
looked as if it were mummified. The flesh was black and hard, 

{ >ressed into the bone. It looked as though it had been under pressure 
or some time, and when they removed the clothing, the body, the 
chest area, was covered with a liquid that looked like melted butter 
or light yellowish grease. 

Then the Germans said that they took every identification from the 
body and filed it. Later on they would take us to the place where 
they kept the records. 

Now, the Germans would give us a theory about this or a theory 
about that. We did not accept them because it would appear to me 
that we could not prove it. We could not prove anything. 

If the Germans would say that, as they told us, no papers or doc- 
uments had been found on these prisoners dated later than April or 
May of 1940; there was no way we could check it. We felt that if 
they did find a document such as that it would be very easy for them 
just to destroy it. 

There were a considerable number of newspapers lying around that 
they said had come from the grave, a lot of the prewar Polish money 
lying around. They asked us if we wanted some for souvenirs, and 
we told them “No.” 

The Germans said that practically all the bodies were killed by 
being shot, but that there were a few that they had found bayonet 
wounds in, and they showed us some material, overcoat material, that 
had a sort of triangular hole in it, as if it had been made by one of 
our muzzle-loading rifles with that old-fashioned bayonet, sort of a 
triangular hole in it, not a straight cut as our present bayonet makes, 
not a knife cut. 

There was a tree there that had possibly a dozen bullets embedded 
in it. The German officer went over and put his head against the 
tree and put his hand up behind it to indicate that very probably the 
persons that had done the killing had made a man lean his head 
against the tree and then shot him. One of the officers said it could 
very well have been just somebody doing target practice. However, 
it appeared to us that the men were shot by a small-caliber weapon. 

Mr. Madden. Pardon me, do you know the name of that doctor 
that mentioned — did you say that a German doctor told you that 
or 

Mr. Machrowicz. An officer. 

Colonel Stewart. What was that, sir? There was a British 
doctor with us, who was Dr. Gilder. 

Mr. Madden. Who was it that called your attention to the fact 
that 

Colonel Stewart. There were bullet holes in the tree? 

08744 — 62 8 
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Mr. Madden (continuing). There were bullet holes in the tree? 

Colonel Stewart. That was just one of the Germans; I do not re- 
member which one. 

Mr. Madden. Yes. 

Colonel Stewart. What had happened, apparently the bullet 
holes were in the tree, and they had peeled the bark away so that you 
could see the bullets. 

Mr. Madden. Yes. 

Colonel Stewart. They were larger than .22 caliber, but they were 
not .30 caliber. I do not know the exact caliber, but they were not 
as big as the .30-caliber bullet. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, if the record shows this, he need not 
answer it, but if it does not show it, when and in what year and at 
what time of the year did yo.u actually examine the graves, you and 
your party? 

Colonel Stewart. On Thursday, the 13th of May 1943. It was 
certainly the second week in May. 

At that time the Germans said the graves had been opened a month 
or more, and they had done some removal of bodies. The weather at 
that time was getting warm, and the Germans felt that they — they 
said that they would have to rush the job up before the odor got too 
bad. 

The day we were there started out a sunshiny, rather cool day, and 
by 10 o’clock or so, when we were at the grave site, it was getting 
quite warm. I was wearing a blouse and trousers, and I was warm; so 
it was about the second week of May we were there, 1943. 

After we had been around these three graves, the Germans took us 
through another area adjacent to the woods and showed us where they 
were hunting for additional graves. They said they were making 
soundings; I do not know how they made their soundings, but in some 
places they dug a narrow trench across a clearing, some places they 
dug a well, a few places they dug these wells down, and they showed us 
down at the bottom or around the top where some bleached bones and 
some black rubber overshoes were there. 

We looked at those, and they did not mean anything to us because 
we knew the Germans could have put them there, just as well as any- 
body else. They might have been real or might not have been. 

The graves themselves were in a clearing. The Germans told us 
that there had been small trees on the top, and they attempted to 
establish the date by the size of the tree. That did not mean anything 
to us because you can transplant trees, and besides we did not see the 
original trees there. 

The Germans kept bringing up a number of different points, many 
of them logical, but there was no one point that they could not have 
duplicated themselves. Everything they said, “Now, this shows it is 
so and so”; it could have been very well that they planted that par- 
ticular bit of evidence. 

They brought up a Russian peasant — Dr. Gilder could speak a little 
Russian, so the Germans asked him to talk to them. The Russian 
claimed that he had lived in the vicinity a long time, and that this 
was an area used by the Russian secret police for executions even be- 
fore the war started. He claimed that frequently truck loads — 
Dr. Gilder, being British, said “vans”— truckloads of prisoners or 
people would come from the railroad station into the woods, and they 
would hear shots and then hear nothing more. 
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We asked Dr. Gilder what he thought of his testimony, what the 
Russian said, and Dr. Gilder said that he was untrustworthy; that if 
you would give him a pound note he would say the opposite thing. 

Mr. Madden. Who was Dr. Gilder? 

Colonel Stewart. Dr. Gilder was the British medical officer, sir. 
So possibly it could be that the Russian was telling the truth and it 
could be that he was not. In other words, most of the stuff we saw 
there — most individual items — could be discounted. But the things 
that struck us, other than the fact that a large number of Polish 
officers had been killed, was the fact that many of those bodies, those 
in the larger grave, were in overcoats and in good condition; Polish 
overcoats. 

We saw several hundred bodies of the Polish officers in uniforms 
of very good quality that had not been worn. 

I was a prisoner myself, and mv clothes got worn. Each one of 
us noted that individually, and tne conclusion that we drew from 
our examination of those uniforms was that those officers could not 
have been prisoners very long at the time of their deaths. 

Mr. Madden. Did that same thing apply to the boots, the shoes, 
too? 

Colonel Stewart. The boots; yes, sir. The boots were not worn 
at all; very little wear on them. They could not have been worn, 
those boots, very long without showing more wear than they did. 
They were less worn than the heels on my shoes right now, and those 
things made a very strong impression on us. 

When we left the grave site, the Germans 

Mr. Madden. That circumstance or fact regarding the newness of 
the uniforms and the boots and shoes was not called to your attention 
by the Germans? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir; we noticed it individually. You see, 
we did not talk as long as there were any Germans near us, and we 
tried to keep any expression from being shown on our faces. 

For instance, in spite of the stench, we tried to keep from wrinkling 
up our faces so that they could not take a picture of us and show us 
expressing disapproval or distaste or something like that. 

Mr. Madden. Were there any pictures taken? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. The Germans took still pictures and 
movies, both. They had told us that no propaganda use would be 
made of these pictures, and so far as I know they did not. However, 
they did give us a set of pictures to be, as they said, souvenirs; they 
believed the Americans are very souvenir hungry, and they gave us 
pictures as souvenirs. I have those pictures. 

Mr. Madden. Have you those pictures here? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Would you mind presenting them to the committee 
counsel and have them used as exhibits? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir. I have seven pictures, of which 

Mr. Mae den. If you will identify each picture. 

Colonel Stewart (continuing). Two are unimportant. 

One shows a picture of a typical Russian village, according to the 
Germans, near Smolensk, and has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. Madden. That picture will be marked “Exhibit 1.” 

(The picture referred to was marked as “Exhibit 1,” and is shown 
below: ) 
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Colonel Stewart. Another one shows the picture of the old city 
wall at Smolensk, which 1 saw. That has nothing to do with this. 
Mr. Madden. That picture will he marked “Exhibit 2.” 

(The picture referred to was marked as “Exhibit 2,’’ and is shown 
below :) 
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Colonel Stewart. There is on'e picture here which shows our party 
standing on the edge of one of the graves, and it has been taken from 
the opposite side of the grave. You can see the layers of bodies, and 
you can see the Germans giving us their explanation or their theory. 
Qn the cover I have put down numbers to indicate each person, 
a&d on the sheet in front of that, the names of the individuals, so far 
as I can recall them. 

Mr. Madden. We will proceed now, and I will ask you if you can 
give us the names of the persons in that picture there. 

Colonel Stewart. In this picture it shows the partially empty 
grave; a German officer whose name I do not remember, a German 
interpreter whose name I do not remember; Captain Gilder, British 
medical officer’ Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson, South African Army; 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet, myself, and in the background you can 
see some of the British enlisted men, whose names I do not recall. 

In the picture itself you can see the bodies in the overcoats, and from 
the picture you can determine the nature of the soil, which, as I said, 
is sandy. 

Mr. Madden. We will mark that picture “Exhibit 3.” 

Mr. Furcolo. Might I interrupt for one question? With reference 
to the writing, that, I take it, is in your own hand? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. On these papers that are appended to each picture, 
when were those notes made by you? 

Colonel Stewart. In September 1950. 

Mr. Furcolo. That would be true of the writing in all these photo- 
graphs, approximately that time? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes; except for Captain Gilder’s name, which I 
just put in. But all the sort of bluish ink was September 1950. 

(The picture referred to was marked as “Exhibit 3,” and is shown 
below:) 
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Colonel Stewart. The next picture allows a part of our party down 
hi the grave, and yon can see the corpses in their overcoats. 

There is the German interpreter from Texas, Yon Johnson; a Ger- 
man civilian from the Ministry of Information in Berlin; Captain 
Gilder, of the British Army; Colonel Stevenson; and the German 
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officer who was in charge of the excavation, whose name I cannot 
recall. 

Mr. Madden. Wo will mark that picture “Exhibit 4.’’ 

(The picture referred to was marked as “Exhibit 4,” and is shown 
below:) 
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Colonel Stewart. The next picture showa an autopsy being per- 
formed by a German doctor. The people I can identify in it are 
iCMoi*^ ; -^yenswiP., •Dr.y.Giiatfrv' y#» Vliet , and in the back- 

ground you can see a British civilian intohtihOy si ml a British sergeant, 
whose thirties'- 1 do hoCreatembiUv .. 

The corpse on the table Is the one that whs pointed out at random by 
Ooioudi Steyenaon Tod can gt»y h tiyt |e idea of the mummifies tipn of 
tf(e body fw»h' the pirture. 

Mr. SiAPD'i'tN. Mark that picture ‘’JSxhibii 5.’ f 

(The picture referred to eras marked is “Exhibit §.'■ and is shown 


lilt MiTettEnt. Was that the same ykhdor that you had referred to 
previously in your testimony— Dr. Budx? 

Colonel St* wart. That. X do not recall. My impression is that the 
mat* pc/’fojmdig the autopsy b oot Dr, Buds., but he was the one Wlto 

was put there tins pari icuiar owe was put there - by the Germans to 

do the work. >V V v ‘ V'” * ‘ -> ... pC 

The next piciu.!' is a group of us surrounding the taidc- te xt to the 
autopsy tabby, when the Germans ware giving ukhn . ex pi aJRAhbo'of their 
iheca ies as to iunv tho deaths took place. 

In the picture fire Colonel Van Vliet, Captain Gilder, Colonel 


ftiticl the British rmiian 


StR^ewstjp/Te^&fflf' two Britwh enlisted yapp 
attorney* 

Mfi : M aojjesv M ark tlttCpictwe “Exhibit &,’ 1 
(The pie I ure referred to was marked as “Exhibit fi 


and is shown 
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Colonel Stewart. The last picture I have shows Captain Gilder 
talking to the old Russian peasant who claimed to have known about the 
closed vans being taken to the Katyn Woods, and hearing the shots. 


It shows Colonel Van Vliet, Captain Gilder, Lieutenant Colonel 
Stevenson, the peasant, a German from the Ministry of Information, 
and another German whose name I have forgotten. 

Mr. Madden. I will mark that picture “Exhibit 7.” 

(The picture referred to was marked as "Exhibit 7," and is shown 
below :) 
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Colonel Stewart. Yon will find roe in very few of those pictures, 
because I was convinced this was a propaganda effort, and every 
time I saw someone pointing a camera in my direction, I moved out 
of range or got around on the other side, where possibly my back 
would show. 

I was in only those pictures that I could not avoid, because I did 
not want to be used for propaganda purposes. The other people 
were not quite so fortunate. 

Mr. Madden. When did you get those pictures? 

Colonel Stewart. Late that afternoon at Smolensk — either that 
afternoon in Smolensk or shortly after I returned to Berlin, I do not 
remember. 

Mr. Madden. In connection with your statement a minute ago 
regarding propaganda, after you and the other officers saw these 
things, did you still think that it was a German propaganda effort or 
did you change your opinion as to your thoughts when you first went 
to Katyn after you saw what took place there? 

Colonel Stewart. I can best answer that in this way: I was still 
convinced that the Germans were going, to get the utmost publicity 
and propaganda effect out of these murders. I had formed an 
opinion as to who had killed these officers. I was convinced they 
were Polish officers. I thought there were about 10,000. My opinion 
was exactly the same as the other three officers in the party. 

We arrived at those opinions independently because there were too 
many Germans around for us to talk, and we had to arrive at our con- 
clusions by ourselves because we could not compare notes to talk it 
over and argue one another into it. 

I left Katyn Forest convinced that the Russians had executed those 
men. I cannot base my decision on any particular fact that would 
stand up in a court of law, because there were so many things that I 
knew the Germans could have introduced, or they said this or they 
said that, and that we had no way of checking, but that massacre, 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of others, just could not have been 
falsified and planted. 

We did not like the Germans; those who had been prisoners longer 
had a more intense dislike. The longer I was a prisoner, the more I 
hated the Germans; and yet in spite of the animosity I had toward 
the Germans at the end of the war, and in spite of what we have found 
out about their concentration camps, in spite of everything that I 
learned about the Germans while I was a prisoner, it did not change 
that conviction that I formed then, that in this one case — I do not 
know about any others — in this one case the Germans were not 
responsible; that these men had been executed by the Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can I ask a question there? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could you not tell us what were the reasons 
that made you come to this conclusion? 

Colonel Stewart. After all these years it is a little difficult to pick 
out the exact reasons. You must realize that any particular minor 
thing could be discounted, but probably the chief thing that formed 
my opinion was the condition of the boots, the condition of the 
clothing, the quality of the material, the fact that it showed no wear, 
the fact that these officers were in overcoats, that were good over- 
coats — 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Well, Colonel, for the benefit of those who are- 
not familiar with the significance of that item, will you explain why 
that item led you to believe that the Russians were responsible? 

Colonel Stewart. When my unit was in North Africa, I had a 
considerable number of uniforms along. When we moved up to 
Sebeitla, before going into position, I put on a pair of old trousers, 
older clothes, the first time up in action, because I did not want to- 
ruin my better clothes. I was captured in those, and they wore out. 

Now, the Polish Army was hit by the Germans in 1939, and the 
Russians moved in from the east the same month. The Polish officers 
had a very distinctive uniform. 

At that time I had not seen any Polish officers; later on I ran into 
some and recognized the uniform as being the same as those at Katyn. 

The material was good, and if they had been mobilized, they would 
go into combat wearing the uniform in which they were dressed. 
Now, it would be possible for some men to have gone into combat in 
old clothes; but a prisoner does not have much luggage. Those men 
were wearing the uniforms in which they were captured. The uni- 
forms did not show the wear that would have been necessary if they 
had been prisoners from September of 1940 until after the Germans 
took Smolensk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean September 1939, do you not? 

Colonel Stewart. September 1939; sorry. 

The Germans started their eastern fighting against Russia in June 
of 1941. They had their campaign against the British in May 1940, 
and it was not until the next year that they went against the Russians. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, could you give us the approximate time 
that this Smolensk area was occupied by the Russians? 

Colonel Stewart. The Russians were driven out of Smolensk in 
the fall of 1941, and the Germans were holding it in May 1943, when 
I was there. The Germans lost it that summer, and the Russians 
were able to retake it in their late summer and fall offensives of 1943. 

Mr. Mitchell. You stated that this territory was occupied by 
the Russians, I believe, in September 1939? 

Colonel Stewart. It was part of Russia. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was the time that the Russians moved into 
Poland. 

Colonel Stewart. The exact date would be in the history books; 
I do not remember, but the war started about Labor Day of 1939. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As a matter of record, Colonel, the attack on 
Poland started September 1, 1939. 

Colonel Stewart. And the British entered on the 3d. 

Now, it was just those men who were in those graves could not have 
worn those uniforms more than — without showing more wear if they 
had been prisoners longer. The uniforms were in too good a shape. 

Mr. Madden. Do you have any knowledge personally as to whether 
the Germans ever did use your visit or your associates’ visits for 
propaganda purposes? 

Colonel Stewart. When I returned to the prison camp, naturally 
we kept watching the German papers, and I never heard of any such 
use, never heard of any newspaper report, magazine article, or radio 
broadcast in which there was any mention made of our party being 
up there at Katyn. They did have articles about other people being 
there, but not us. 
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Mr. Madden. Did you ever make any official report to your supe- 
riors on this trip to Katyn? 

Colonel Stewart. When I returned to the prison camp we, of 
course, had written nothing down that the Germans might use, and 
we told nothing to our other prisoners. It was agreed that at the end 
of the war, reports would be m'ade to our own governments, . and this 
was in May of 1943. 

Colonel Van Vliet. and I stayed in the same camps. When the 
Russians took Warsaw in January 1945, our prison camp of about 
just under 1,200 officers started out on foot westward. It was quite 
cold and a number of the people could not make it, so as they could, the 
Germans loaded them in boxcars and sent them off. 

Colonel Van Vliet did not complete the march, and he wound up in 
a prison camp in Luckenwalde, south of Berlin. I completed the 
march and I wound up in Hammelberg down east of Frankfurt. 

My notes on the Katyn trip had been censored by the Germans and 
marked “Gepriift,” but when I entered that camp and was searched 
there they took away my notebook. They left me with the pictures, 
because each individual picture was stamped, and they left me with 
my orders because that said, “Do not take it.” But the notebook 
they took. I believe they took the notebook because they thought I 
might have written something else in it, and they wanted to check it. 

The Fourth Armored Division sent a company of tanks and infantry 
in there and liberated the camp overnight, but we were prisoners again 
the next day. The Germans yanked us out of the camp suddenly, 
and I never got the notebook back. The pictures and the orders had 
never left my possession. 

Having lost my notes of the detailed names and individuals and 
times, I would have to rely on my memory. I was liberated in April 
down near Munich, taken to Lucky Strike near Le Havre, and there 
I found that Colonel Van Vliet had already checked in. He had gone 
to Paris, so I did not say anything about this. I knew that he 
would make the report. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Stewart, how long were you a prisoner of 
the Germans? 

Colonel Stewart. Two years, two months, and two weeks. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And too long. 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

When I returned to the States, I did not make a report to the War 
Department on it because all 1 could do was confirm what Colonel 
Van Vliet reported. I knew if they wanted the confirmation they 
could get in touch with me, and, thereiore, I made no formal written 
report. 

Mr. Madden. Did you have any knowledge about any report that 
Colonel Van Vliet made? 

Colonel Stewart. I knew that he would make it, and since the 
matter had international implications, when I ran into him at Fort 
Benning in April of 1947, I found out that he had made the report. 

Mr. Madden. Did you know anything about what was in his report? 

Colonel Stewart. I do not know any of the details that were in it, 
but I am sure — I am sure that his conclusions would be the same as 
mine because they were the same at the prison camp. 

Mr. Madden. I see. 

Colonel Stewart. We did not discuss his report. 
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Mr. Madden. When you were at Katyn, did you notice any other 
investigating groups around there? 

Colonel Stewart. No large group that I would know of. There 
was a Polish Red Cross doctor, I guess. I never talked to him. I 
cannot speak Polish. There was no other group there at the time I 
was there that I recall. 

Mr. Madden. Some of the records regarding the Katyn massacre 
state that there were a dozen or more doctors who made investigations 
there. Would you be familiar with any proceedings along that line? 

Colonel Stewart. That took place ana was reported in a German 
newspaper. That would be the only knowledge I would have of it. 
Now, as to whether it was before we went or after, I cannot recall. I 
believe it was probably before we went. 

Mr. Madden. From your conclusions which you have already 
testified to, you would state — and on what you observed there, you 
would state — that these bodies were placed in there, considering their 
clothing and what not, during the colder part of the season rather than 
the summer months? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir, We were there in May, and it was 
getting warm. Now, we would not have worn overcoats that day. 

Mr. Madden. Yes. 

Colonel Stewart. They had certain days when it was chilly, 
but it was beginning to get hot. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Stewart, did you have any information 
that the Russians claimed that these men were buried or killed in the 
summertime, in August? 

Colonel Stewart. I have not done any reading on this 

Mr. Dondero. You did not hear anything about it there? 

Colonel Stewart. I had heard that the Russians refused to par- 
ticipate in any investigation, and later on they made an investigation, 
but I do not know anything about the details of theirs. 

Mr. Dondero. Was there any evidence while you were looking 
at the graves that the Germans were reburying these men? 

Colonel Stewart. These men were being reburied after they had 
been exhumed, and the Germans were putting up a wooden cross, 
a general wooden cross, over the graves. But they were not reburials 
in that original grave. They had been there a long, long time. The 
bodies were hard. 

Mr. Dondero. The bodies were hard? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Colonel, I might inform you that the claim of 
the Russians, so far as I know it, is that these officers' were murdered 
sometime about August 1941, while they were working on the road 
camps. Now, is there anything about what you found that would 
indicate that this claim is true or false? 

Colonel Stewart. Murdered by the Germans on the road camps? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes. 

Colonel Stewart. The Germans' — I do not know of any cases where 
the Germans worked officers. It was impossible for me, for instance, 
to go on a work detail, but I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, wouldn’t the fact that they were in winter 
uniform indicate that that claim had no actual foundation in fact? 

Colonel Stewart. The fact that they wore the heavy woolen uni- 
form indicated to us that they had been shot in the winter, or at least 
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in the cold months of the spring. They would not have been in 
overcoats in the summer months, not there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes; and I believe it was your conclusion that 
they must have been killed sometime in 1940? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you know, do you not, from what you have 
since heard and read that in 1940 the Russians were in possession of 
that part of Poland; is that not right? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir; they were; and the Germans, for in- 
stance, told us where the prison camps were located where these men 
came from — I have forgotten — they told us they found railroad cards 
with these men’s names written on them, and were going home, but 
I never saw them, and anybody could have written it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You actually saw only three graves? 

Colonel Stewart. Three graves. Plus these 

Mr. Madden. Three mass graves. 

Colonel Stewart. Three mass graves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Three mass graves. 

Colonel Stewart. Plus the old circular excavations where they 
dug up old bones, or said they did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you informed that there were actually 
found by the Germans seven mass graves there? 

Colonel Stewart. I saw a chart the other day; that was the first 
time I knew of it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you informed by the Germans then that 
they did find remains of Russian officers from back in 1929 or 1930? 

Colonel Stewart. I do not recall being told that. Where these 
old bones were found, they indicated that those were probably Rus- 
sians, but they did not put any name or label on them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One other question: You did not volunteer to 
testify here today, did you? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir. 

Air. AIachrowicz. You were ordered to testify? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Air. AIachrowicz. Were you instructed by anyone as to how you 
should testify? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir; to this extent, that I was told to tell 
what I knew. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you told to tell whatever conclusions you 
arrived at, and whatever facts 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir; on what I could remember. 

Air. AIachrowicz (continuing). You saw? 

Colonel Stewart. From the time that has gone by. The restriction 
was not placed on me as to this or that. 

Air. AIachrowicz. So that these facts that you tell us now are 
your own conclusions? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Air. AIachrowicz. Are they at all biased because of any instruc- 
tions given to you by anyone? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir. 

Air. AIachrowicz. One other matter: I believe you said that when 
you left for Katyn you had a preconceived prejudice toward the 
r Germans. 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 
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. Mr. Machrqwicz. That was because before you started out you 
bad the suspicion that the Germans were the ones responsible for this 
crime, and that they were using this as a propaganda effort. 

Colonel Stewart, Yes, sir; I was sure of that. 

Mr. Macrowicz. At that time Russia was our ally? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you feel this was just an effort of the 
Germans to cause disruption among us and our allies? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. However, as I understand it, after your trip 
was concluded you did come to a different conclusion? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir; I reversed it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that your independent conclusion? 

Colonel Stewart. It was the conclusion I arrived at by myself. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you, before you arrived at that conclusion, 
discuss the findings with any of your fellow officers? 

Colonel Stewart. We had no real opportunity to discuss it with 
each other, as a jury might. We tried to avoid anyway all semblance 
of a jury. There were always Germans around. We did not want 
them to know what we were thinking; therefore, each of us had to 
form his own individual opinion. The first opportunity that we had 
to talk to each other outside of a building, as soon as we began to talk, 
we found that all four of us had formed the same opinion. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But the opinion that you arrived at was your 
individual opinion, not based upon conclusions of anyone else? 

Colonel Stewart. Before I found out what the others thought, 
I had that conclusion. 

Mr. Machrowycz. One further question: I believe you testified 
there were some bodies in clerical uniforms? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes. 

, Mr. Machrowicz: Were those in the garb of Roman Catholic 
priests, would you say? 

Colonel Stewart. They were face down, and were in long black 
robes. Now, whether they were Roman Catholic priests or another 
kind of priests, I could not say. I did not see an insignia, only the 
long black robe, but obviously clerical. 

Air. Machrowicz. Could you give us any idea as to how many of 
such bodies you found there? 

. Colonel Stewart. My recollection is just two or three black-robed- 
clad bodies scattered around the grave; very possibly they were 
chaplains. 

Air. M adden. Did Colonel Van Vliet keep any notes that you know 
of? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. We all kept our own individual notes 
in a little notebook we had. We were careful to put in there nothing 
but dates and times and the identification of some Poles who were 
medical men, and, therefore, registered with Geneva; nothing about 
opinions or conclusions. 

Colonel Van Vliet had the same notes that I had ; maybe some of the 
names were different. I do not recall — I did not read his notes. We 
checked on the spelling of a name, but that was about all. 

Mr. Madden. You do not know whether the colonel, Colonel Van 
Vliet, has those notes now or whether they were taken from him; 
do you? 
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Colonel Stewart. I do not know what happened to them, but he 
would have had them when he returned. 

Mr. Madden. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Stewart, did you ever see the report of 
Colonel Van Vliet? 

Colonel Stewart: No, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Of the supplemental report that he made after the 
original was found? 

Colonel Stewart. The only thing I have seen is the press release 
of last year. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Has the reading of that report influenced your 
testimony here to any extent? 

Colonel Stewart. It has not influenced the testimony. All it has 
done is been a refresher as to a few names. You see, it still goes back 
to this: The decision I reached, I can never forget. My decision was 
that those men were killed by the Russians while they were prisoners 
of the Russians. The exact facts that piled up to give me that de- 
cision, the details may be a little bit blurry — I remember my decision. 
I do not remember the details. 

Colonel Van Vliet’s report helped refresh my mind on a few details,, 
nothing on the decision. Colonel Van Vliet, may I say, is a young 
officer who is rather brilliant, has a sharp mind, a very quick intellect. 
He thinks much faster than I do, and he was the one who was always 
suspecting possible tricks on the part of the Germans. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Stewart, then you state for the record that 
you and Colonel Van Vliet were the only two American officers who- 
actually were on the ground and saw these graves and these bodies? 

Colonel Stewart. The only two of whom I have ever heard. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Van Vliet is not now in this country? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir; he is in 

Mr. Dondero. You are the only person in the United States who 
knows about this personally? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Furcolo. If he has completed his formal statement — if you 
have completed your formal statement, I would like to ask a couple of 
questions. Did you finish your statement? 

Colonel Stewart. So far as I know. 

Mr. Furcolo. Well, now, during the 2 years or more that you were 
there, can you tell us as best you can recall when the weather would be 
cold enough during each year so that you might want to wear an over- 
coat or heavy clothing in the event that you nad any such clothing? 

Colonel Stewart. My prison camp from June 6, 1943, to January- 
20, 1945, was up in Poland, about a hundred miles south of Danzig. 

Mr. Furcolo. Maybe I can expedite this a little bit by asking how 
far your camp was from the location of the forest itself. 

Colonel Stewart. You can see this on the little map. 

Mr. Madden. I think he covered that in his original statement. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did he? 

Colonel Stewart. I spent from June 6, 1943, to January 20, 1945,. 
in a prison camp south of Danzig in Poland. It was near the Polish 
town of Bydgosser — the Germans called it Romburg. 
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Now, in this area it is roughly as far north as the Hudson Bay, 
and very cold in winter. Overcoats were desirable from October to 
April or May. 

This area up here, Katyn, I was in just that one time there in May. 

Mr. Furcolo. To the best of your knowledge and recollection, 
was anything said about any letters or other papers that were on 
these bodies that bore any dates? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes; but that is another one of those things 
that the Germans could have taken care of. The Germans said all 
these newspapers had such and such a date. They said they had 
letters and diaries all ending in a certain date. AU their talks, all 
their figures, all their dates jibed with the dates that they were trying 
to show that the executions took place. There was no conflict there, 
but that is one of those things that they could have said without it 
being so. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did they at any time show you any of those diaries 
or any of the letters or any of the other papers? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. They took us to a house between 
Katyn Woods and Smolensk, and the porch of that house and the 
front room had showcases in them full of newspapers, letters, diaries, 
rank insignia, Red Cross cards, exhibits, they said were taken from 
the grave, and from the odor it appeared as though they had. 

The back rooms of that house were the filing — the system in which 
they took the identification from his body and put it in a file. They 
told us we could look through any of tne files, but I was not par- 
ticularly anxious at that time. 

Mr. Furcolo. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One question: Do you know what happened 
with the German movies that were taken there? 

Colonel Stewart. No, sir; and they took some from several views 
around the graves, but I do not know; I never heard of them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You never saw them? 

Colonel Stewart. Never saw them. 

Mr. Madden. Colonel, have you anything further that you would 
like to add to what you have said? 

Colonel Stewart. Nothing in particular. 

Mr. Madden. Well, speaking in behalf of the committee, we want 
to thank you for your testimony here today, and I believe and hope 
that the future and the further hearings that this committee is going 
to have regarding all the essential aspects of this massacre that took 
place during World War II will show that your testimony is very highly 
valued. 

I would like to have the record show that Congressman Sieminski, of 
New Jersey, was present at the hearing, and also Congressman Sadlak, 
of Connecticut. 

If there are no other questions, the hearing will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the special committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1953 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the 

Katyn Forest Massacre, 

Washington, D. C. 

The select co mmi ttee met at 1:45 p. m., pursuant to call, in room 
445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Madden (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Furcolo, Machrowicz, O’Konski, 
and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee. 

Chairman Madden. The select committee will come to order. 

This special committee to investigate the Katyn Forest massacre 
was unanimously authorized by the Congress September 18, 1951. 
This is in reality the second meeting of this committee. Before 
Congress adjourned in October, Lt. Col. Donald Stewart, one of the 
two American prisoners of war who were taken by the Nazis to view 
the Katyn Forest, testified here. Today we have as a witness Colonel 
Van Vliet, who was a companion of Colonel Stewart, and who was a 
prisoner of war and taken in 1943 by the Nazis to view the Katyn site. 

I might announce that tomorrow morning at 10:30 the youngest 
Polish prisoner of war which the Soviets had held as a prisoner will 
testify. 

The purpose of this committee is to record evidence, data and facts 
which will officially establish the guilt of the nation that perpetrated 
the greatest crime of genocide in all recorded history. It is the hope 
that the testimony, data, and facts recorded at this hearing and future 
hearings will some day serve as evidence in an international court 
which will bring just p unishm ent to the murderers and their accom- 
plices who committed the Katyn Forest massacre. 

Former Nazi dictators and their henchmen who were found guilty 
of similar mass murders have already received just punishment. We 
know now that the Communist dictators by the rule of fear, through 
slave labor camps, murder, and mass genocide, now are trying to keep 
under subjection millions of people, and spread their influence through- 
out the world. 

Since this committee has been organized, information as to its pur- 
poses has spread to the underground behind the iron curtain, and it 
has given them great encouragement to know that the Congress of 
the United States has taken steps to uncover this international crime, 
although it happened at the beg inning of World War II. 

All members of our committee have agreed that every scintilla of 
evidence, facts and data leading up to and pertaining to the Katyn 
massacre must be presented to this series of hearings. Two weeks 
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ago, the full committee visited President Truman and told him about 
the purposes of this committee, and he heartily endorsed the purposes 
of these hearings and stated that he had issued instructions to all 
departments of the Government to cooperate 100 percent in present- 
ing evidence and files to this committee. I want to say further that 
all members of the committee ask and invite testimony, data or facts 
from anybody, anywhere, any place, to testify before this committee. 

I might present the members of the committee. On my left is 
Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania; Congressman Furcolo, of 
Massachusetts, and Congressman Machrowicz, of Michigan; and on 
my right, Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin, and Congress Shee- 
han, of Illinois, in Chicago. Congressman Dondero is a member of 
this committee, but is unavoidably detained this afternoon, but he 
will be here during the progress of the hearings. 

1 want to thank Colonel Van Vliet, our witness who has come here 
from Tokyo; Colonel Van Vliet is a former Nazi prisoner of war. He 
is today contributing patriotic services to his country by serving his 
country in the Far East in order to overcome Communist aggression. 

Mr. John J. Mitchell, who is counsel to the committee, wifi conduct 
the hearings. I ask our witness, Colonel Van Vliet, to state his name 
and his military location. 

Colonel Van Vliet. My name is John H. Van Vliet, Jr., colonel. 
United States Infantry, presently stationed in the Far East Command. 

Chairman Madden. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
will give in this hearing now in trial will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help me God? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF COL. JOHN H. VAN VLIET, JR., UNITED STATES 

INFANTRY, FAR EAST COMMAND, DEPARTMENT OF THE 

ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANCIS SHACKELFORD, DEPART- 
MENT COUNSELOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Chairman Madden. Now, Colonel, do you have any prepared 
statement, or would you want to proceed in a general way as to the 
situation that led up to your being taken by the Nazis over to view 
the Katyn Forest, or would you rather have the testimony revealed 
through a series of questions? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I am prepared to do it either way you desire, 
sir, and the only prepared statement I have is the statement that I 
submitted to the Public Information Office of the Department of the 
Army, four copies of which are in the possession of the committee. 
I am prepared to repeat that from memory and add to it as desired by 
the committee, or give it in narrative form, as you suggest. 

Chairman Madden. I would suggest that you proceed, and it 
counsel wants to interrupt you at any time, or any member of the 
committee wishes to interrupt you at any time, they are at liberty 
to do so. You will proceed, giving your owm verbatim remembrance 
of the circumstances leading up to your imprisonment, and go on in 
your own way with your narrative. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Very good, sir. 

I was taken prisoner by the Germans in Tunisia 
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Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt one minute? When you reach the 
stage where this question of the Katyn Forest was first brought to 
your attention — will you stop when you get to that phase of it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes. 

I was taken a prisoner of war by the Germans in Tunisia, and taken 
from Tunisia through staging camps until I reached Rotenburg, in 
Germany, at a prisoner of war camp primarily British. It was known 
as Oflag, IX A/Z. 

Mr. Mitchell. When were you taken prisoner? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I was taken prisoner in February of 1943, and 
reached Rotenburg in the middle of March 1943. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did you say you were taken prisoner? 

Colonel Van Vliet. In Tunisia, North Africa. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did you get from Tunisia to Germany? 

Colonel Van Vliet. From Tunisia to Italy by air, and from Italy 
to Germany bv train. 

While in Oflag, IX A/Z, I was the senior American officer of a 
group of approximately 125 American officers, and in the camp were 
many British officers under Brigadier Nicholson. 

Mr. Mitchell. Approximately how many British officers were 
there? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Approximately 300 to 350. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was the subject of Katyn mentioned to you as 
the first individual, or to the British? 

Colonel Van Vliet. It was announced to the camp initially through 
the German press, in the last weeks of April 1943. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you mind repeating that statement, please? 

Colonel Van Vliet. During the last weeks of April 1943, the 
German press had a very large splurge on the Katyn atrocities, com- 
plete with photographs. This was the first news that reached the 
prison camp. Thereafter, the German security officer, Hauptmann 
Heyl, announced that British and American officers would be required 
to go to Katyn as part of a committee to investigate the circumstances 
of the alleged murder of many thousand Polish officers. He expressly 
stated that an American or two, and one or two British officers would 
go and that the selection would be made by Brigadier Nicholson 
and myself. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he make that statement in general to all of 
the occupants of the German camp? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. He made that to Brigadier Nicholson 
and myself through the front office of the prison camp. Brigadier 
Nicholson and I protested that no member of that camp would go as 
an individual, as a representative of the prison camp or as a repre- 
sentative of his own particular army or country, except under duress, 
and then only as an individual under guard, under protest, unwilling, 
and would express no opinion and act m no way as any member of an 
investigating group. 

•This protest by Brigadier Nicholson and myself was reduced to 
writing and copies were furnished the Germans and to the Swiss 
protecting power, to no avail. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did they accept that statement in writing from 
you? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. The statement in writing was presented them 
by Brigadier Nicholson. I read it after it had been typed; but I did 
not present it to the Germans. Brigadier Nicholson did. 

They took it and they read it, and they shrugged it off and said 
that I, specifically, would go; that Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson 
would go, and that I would select one other American officer to go. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would the Swiss protecting power have a copy 
of that today? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t know whether they maintained files 
this long or not, sir. It is my belief that they did receive that protest, 
because they received other communications from Brigadier Nicholson. 

Mr. Mitchell. You believe they actually received it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is my belief, based, as I say, on the fact 
that they had received other communications. I do not know that 
they received that one. 

As the other American officer, I selected then Capt. Donald B. 
Stewart to accompany me, and we were taken under guard. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why did you select Captain Stewart? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I selected Captain Stewart for several reasons. 
First, because I knew him and he had been with my battalion support- 
ing it with field artillery in Africa. I knew him to be in the Regular 
Army, and I knew him to be a graduate of West Point. I felt that 
anything that came of this later would perhaps better be in the 
knowledge of someone who was in the Regular Army rather than some- 
one who might return to his civilian occupation after the war and who 
might be criticized by his fellow civilians for having taken part in a 
political or propaganda move. I felt that a Regular Army officer 
could stand that criticism better than a member of a community, if 
such criticism should develop. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were there any other Regular Army officers in 
that camp that you know of, American Army officers? 

Colonel Van Vliet. There were three or four others. Captain 
Stewart, as I recall, was the senior of them, and the one known best to 
me. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was your primary reason for selecting him? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. He was a man that I knew; I knew 
him to be intelligent and I knew him to be observant, and he was a 
man of unquestioned integrity. 

Mr. Mitchell. May we pause here for a moment until I identify 
some maps that we have procured? 

Mr. Chairman, credit for these maps should go to the Army Map 
Service through the kind offices of the Army Department counselor’s 
office, Mr. Shackelford. 

This strip of pictures that you see up here are captured German 
film. This top strip up here are pictures taken in 1944. 

This group of three that you see down here were taken in 1942 by 
the Germans. 

These maps that you see here in the middle were first charted out 
in 1924, and they were brought up to date in August of 1943 by the 
German Army. 

The map and the pictures show the territory from the city of 
Smolensk to Katyn City, or rather, I should call it village, because 
Katyn itself is a small village. There are two main highways, and I 
am going to ask the colonel to identify his route. 
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Colonel Van Vliet. My route [indicating on map] was from 
Rotenburg to Berlin by train, and from Benin to Smolensk by air. 
Here is Smolensk [pointing]. And from Smolensk by road to Katyn. 

Now, changing to this map 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, will the committee look at this 
other map. 

Colonel Van Vliet. This [indicating on map] is the location of the 
prison camp at Rotenburg; then to Kassel; then by train to Berlin; 
and from Templehof Airport at Berlin to Smolensk was an air flight. 
From Smolensk to Katyn was a car ride. * 

Chairman Madden. Pardon me. What is the distance from Roten- 
burg to Katyn? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The way I traveled, sir, I would estimate it 
was about 200 miles from here to Berlin, the way we went by train. 

Chairman Madden. How far to Katyn? 

Colonel Van V liet. By air, it is about 650 or 700 miles to Smolensk. 
The route that we followed was a little south of a straight line, passing 
within sight of Warsaw and Breslau and Minsk and Pinsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That was in the first week of May 1943. I 
remember the date, because after we had visited the graves at Katyn 
and before our departure from Smolensk, the German press carried 
the announcement of the final fall of Tunis, in the north African 
campaign, which came about the 13th of May 1943. So I am within 
plus or minus 2 days on that date, sir. 

The route followed from the airfield at 

Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt a moment? Was the airplane 
blacked out? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, the airplane was a German trimotor job, 
arranged to carry passengers, and it was not blacked out. In other 
words, we had free access to the windows. 

Mr. Mitchell. You could see the terrain you were flying over? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes. We flew rather low, and probably never 
more than a thousand feet, usually much closer to 300 or 400 feet. 
The pilot seemed to delight in going close to the ground and laughing 
when he chased the plowing horses below. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you identify, for the benefit of the committee, 
the individuals who were on that plane with you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Some of them aboard the plane with me were 
then Captain Stewart, United States Army; then Lt. Col. Frank 
Stevenson, British; and Capt. Stanley Gilder, British; and three 
British enlisted men, of other ranks, as they were called; and one 
British civilian internee. Their names were once known to me and 
I have since forgotten them. There were, in addition, Captain Bent- 
mann of the German Army 

Mr. Mitchell. How do you spell that name? 

Colonel Van Vliet. B-e-n-t-m-a-n-n. And Sonderfuhrer Von 
Johnson. Those were the names given me; I cannot say that those 
were their actual names. 

Chairman Madden. You may sit down, Colonel. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you identify the route of the airplane in 
relation to Warsaw? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Only that we passed within sight of Warsaw, 
and not over it, but whether it was to the north or south, at this time 
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I can’t recall. We could see the shape of the city, some smokestacks, 
and just an outline but not enough to identify streets or buildings. 

Mr. Mitchell. I take it the plane never stopped after you left 
Germany until you got to Smolensk? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The plane made two stops, one at Breslau 
and one at Biala. Those were for fuel and food, and we didn’t 
leave the airstrip at all. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you proceed with the story from the time you 
reached Smolensk, using the second map? 

Colonel Van Vliet. From the airfield at Smolensk, we were taken 
in German military vehicles to Smolensk, itself 

Mr. Mitchell. How far is that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. About 5 miles, sir — and were billeted in what 
appeared to be the remains of an apartment house. There were not 
many entire buildings left in Smolensk at that time, although the 
fighting front was about 60 or 70 miles, I was told, further toward 
Moscow. There appeared to be few troops in Smolensk, mostly of 
a service type. The service-type troops had a mess, and billeting 
arrangements, and we were billeted by them in a former apartment 
house in Smolensk for one night. 

From Smolensk, the next day, we traveled to Katyn, which could 
be better shown on this map, on a road that leads from Katyn tc 
Witebsk. This is the road [indicating]. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you point that out on the photograph? 

Colonel Van Vliet. This is Smolensk, and this is the road. We 
followed it out to about here [indicating] and turned into the woods 
at Katyn. 

Mr. Mitchell. Wlmt is that river? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is the Dnieper River. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you, on that road on the way to the graves, at 
any time see a railroad? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I didn’t pay any attention to a railroad on the 
way to the graves. On the way back, a railroad was specifically 
pointed out to me by the Germans, and it was pointed out at this 
crossing and at this station [indicating]. They made the statement 
that there was a place that boxcars had been stopped, and that 
Polish prisoners of war had been unloaded from the boxcars and 
taken by van to the woods at Katyn. That was the German state- 
ment. 

Mr. Mitchell. In proceeding from Smolensk to the forest, you 
traveled in what type of vehicles? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Very similar to the United States Army com- 
mand reconnaissance car, three-quarter ton. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was in the particular vehicle that you were in? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Captain Stewart, Colonel Stevenson, Captain 
Gilder, myself, a driver, and I don’t recall the name of the German. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were the enlisted men of the British? 

Colonel Van Vliet. They followed in different transportation. 

Mr. Mitchell. But they were close behind? 

Colonel Van Vliet. There were several vehicles; yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you tell us what happened at the graves, 
then, please? 
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Chairman Madden. We will recess for a minute. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will resume. 

I might mention that Congressman Sadlak, of Connecticut is 
present at the hearing, and former United States Ambassador Grew, 
and former Polish Ambassador Romer is also present. 

If you will proceed, Mr. Witness. 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe that you were testifying that you were 
about to be taken into the forest; is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is correct. 

We dismounted and proceeded on foot from the main road up a 
small dirt road, a country-type road, through a small gate. At the 

f ate there were guards, young armed soldiers in what was said to be 
olish uniforms. 

Mr. Mitchell. How far did you proceed on that road from the 
main road? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I would say not over 500 yards. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, from the gate to the main road, you 
would estimate it at about 500 yards? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Less than that, probably. At the gate we 
were told that these young soldiers, in what was stated to be Polish 
uniforms, were an honor guard, and that the flag flying there was a 
Polish flag, and that it was the German intention to make this a 
national Polish shrine. 

It was very difficult to stand the smell. The graves had been 
opened, and even before we came within sight of them the smell was 
almost overpowering. The weather was rather warm, and we did not 
require overcoats. Together with the warmth of the walk and the 
smell from the graves, it was rather a difficult proposition. 

Continuing to the site of the graves, we noticed that there were sev- 
eral graves opened; that in the vicinity of one of the graves there was 
what appeared to be a doctor with an autopsy- type table, and seated 
beside the table a clerk with a typewriter. The doctor was examining 
individual corpses brought from the grave, and recording the findings 
by announcing them to the clerk, who typed them up. 

Mr. Mitchell. How deep were these graves? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The graves were only partially dug, so I can 
only answer for the part that I saw. It appeared that the bodies 
themselves had been covered with about 5 feet of sandy soil, and that 
after they dug down to 5 feet and found the first layer of bodies, there 
were then about seven more layers of bodies to the bottom of the grave. 
So I would estimate that the grave was somewhere in the vicinity of 
12 feet deep. 

Mr. Mitchell. Twelve feet, 'in all, from the top of the ground? 
Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were there layers of dirt between these bodies? 
Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. The bodies had been stacked in, just 
like sardines in a can, and the onlv dirt was the dirt that had been 
thrown in to cover the last layer. *The bodies were stretched out face 
down. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there any evidence of anything but dirt 
around these bodies, as though sawdust or anything like that were 
present? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. I didn’t observe anything except the bodies 
and the normal amount of dirt that would be incident to digging them 
out and moving them. Some dirt had filtered down among the 
bodies, but it was plain to see at one time it had been a great hole, 
and the bodies had been stacked in, and then covered with one thick 
layer. 

Mr. Mitchell. But they were sandy? 

Colonel Van Vliet. It was sandy soil, the bodies were quite well 
preserved, and they appeared to be mummified. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were there any insects? 

Colonel Van Vliet. None in the grave, and I don’t recall any 
insects outside. There were a few flies. The procedure of digging 
out, identifying, and reburying the bodies was being rushed because 
the workers knew that hot weather was coming on, and that both the 
smell and the insects would soon be unbearable. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you or your party go into the graves at all? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir; we were required to enter the graves, 
and it was necessary to climb over a number of stacks of bodies to 
do so, rather awkward walking, because in some cases it was slippery. 
And we were required to select one body and follow it through the 
process of identification. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who selected the body? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I believe it was selected finally by Lieutenant 
Colonel Stevenson. None of us were eager to do this, but it is rather 
hard to argue with a man who has a gun. We finally did select, and 
I believe it was Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson. It didn’t make any 
difference to the group of us which body it was, and he finally pointed 
to one. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was that body taken from the top of a pile, or did 
they have to dig down to get it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The body was only partially uncovered, and 
it had to be dragged out rather forcibly to get it on the home-made 
litter that was there to carry it out to the doctor. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you describe the body, and what happened 
from that point on, please? 

Colonel Van Vliet. You have a photograph of that particular 
body, and the only description I can give of it was that it was a male 
human corpse with a hole in the back of the head, here [indicating], 
with an exit hole through the forehead; that the face had fallen back 
in. It was rather an unpleasant sight, and the description of the body 
is, I think, better done by the picture itself, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness to 
identify this exhibit which we took at the testimony of Lt. Col. 
Donald B. Stewart. 

Chairman Madden. The witness may identify it if he can. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 
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Colonel Van Vliet. I recognize this picture as being one that was 
taken by a German photographer at the time. 

It shows Colonel Stevenson, Captain Gilder, and myself, watching 
the German doctor, who at this point appears to be removing the 
sealp of the. corpse, the better to show the entrance arui exit wound 
of the bullet. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you mind describing, for the benefit of the 
committee, exactly how they performed this autopsy? 

Colonel Van Vliet. This particular autopsy— and we watched it 
from start to finish — was said by the Germans to be the same as the 
treatment accorded each corpse. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was this body clothed? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, it was clothed in the uniform of a Polish 
officer whose rank 1 have forgotten. 

Mr Mitchell. Did it have a regular uniform, like you have on now, 
or was it an overcoat, or exactly how was it clothed? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don't recall that it had an overcoat. Perhaps 
the picture will show. For the rest of it, it had on breeches, a blouse 
and shirt, and I believe it had dog tags. 

Mr. Mitchell. And boots? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Boots to the knee. 

The clothing was removed from the corpse. They had sharp instru- 
ments and cut the. pockets so as to remove the contents of the pockets. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were any documents taken out of the pockets of 
this particular corpse? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir, there were. They were badly dis- 
colored, somewhat moist., and I couldn’t have read them in any case, 
because they were, 1 believe, in Polish ; or at least, in some language 
that I couldn’t read. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Would it be possible to put those documents in the 
pocket of that particular corpse as it was in the grave when it was 
selected? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir; it would not. That body had not been 
entirely exhumed. It was plainly evident that it had not been tam- 
pered with. The Germans continued with a very thorough search, 
removing the contents of all pockets. This was of interest to us 
prisoners, because we had been searched before by the Germans and 
had made efforts to secrete various things about flur persons and in 
our shoes. They continued to strip the body entirely, and they 
removed one shoe and had some difficult}" removing the other. The 
leg came off with this boot, and I don’t believe they finally searched 
that particular boot. We had observed this process continuing with 
a stream of bodies being processed. 

The stripped corpse having been identified and searched, was dis- 
posed of by being carried a short distance and dumped into a new 
grave which had been recently dug. It was announced bv the Ger- 
mans that it was their intent, having dug up and identified and docu- 
mented all of these bodies, to rebury them in this nearby new mass 
grave, and then later erect a suitable monument. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, there was another area there 
where they were putting these bodies back in after they exhumed 
them? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Within 100 yards. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many graves were open when you were there? 

Colonel Van Vliet. As I recall, there were .three graves open at 
that time, and several other so-called test holes that had been dug in 
search for other graves. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you at any time make any estimate of the 
number of bodies that might have been in the graves that you saw? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir; I did. By counting the number of 
bodies in a layer, and the number of layers, and then the dimensions 
of the grave, I arrived at a figure of approximately 10,000, and 
thought that this was a conservative figure. 

I later had an opportunity to compare my estimate with the esti- 
mates made by the other Americans there and the two British officers, 
and we all had around 10,000. Some of them hit 9,000 and some hit 
11,000, but that was our estimate. 

Mr. Mitchell. But was that arrived at independently? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Colotiel Van Vliet. At the grave site. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you verify the number with the other 
members of your group? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have to disgress a minute there, Mr. Mitchell, 
because it is necessary to explain that we were not talking to one an- 
other at the grave site, and when we returned to our billet, we re- 
frained from discussing the matter because we recognized that this 
was a matter that could have great political implications. We 
wanted no part of it, and felt that the Germans were making every 
effort to implicate us and suspected that they might have the room 
that we were in wired with microphones to overhear our conservations 
It was not until w r e had an opportunity afterward, outside and away 
from German guards, out of earshot, to discuss that. We made every 
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effort to have such discussions, both the pext day and later when we 
were held in Berlin, after our return to Berlin. So it was over a 
period, sir, of several days, before we had a chance to compare notes 
fully as a group. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were any moving pictures or still pictures taken 
of your group? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. German photographers took still 
pictures and motion pictures of the party climbing in and out of the 
graves and observing the autopsy, and we were later each given copies 
of the still pictures. 

Mr. Mitchell. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. In Berlin. 

Mr. Mitchell. After you returned? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir; within a few days. We never saw or 
heard anything more of the motion pictures. We were perturbed for 
fear that the Germans would make propaganda use of those pictures, 
but to our knowledge they did not. We never saw or heard anything 
more about those pictures, although we had access to some German 
daily newspapers. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were telling us about the documents taken 
from the bodies of these men in the graves. What happened to those 
documents? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The clerk recording the findings of the doctor 
took the documents and placed them in an ordinary manila envelope, 
such as this, marked on the outside with the identification of the 
corpse. The manila envelopes were then taken and kept in a filing 
room in a field museum established by the Germans about a mile from 
the graves. We observed this autopsy and had an opportunity to see 
a number of other bodies that had been laid out, apparently for 
display purposes, and they had been selected, I believe, because in each 
case the hands were tied like this behind the body [indicating], and 
knotted with cord which was deeply embedded in the flesh. 

Mr. Flood. Suppose the witness designates on counsel how the 
hands were tied, and I would like to see that more clearly. Would 
you show that on Mr. Mitchell here? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The hands were behind in each case, crossed, 
and bound with a rather intricate knot around the wrists, and evi- 
dently very tightly because the cords were embedded in the flesh. 

Mr. Flood. Wul you show each member of the committee exactly 
how those hands were tied, and where the bullet was in the back of 
the head? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The entry point of the bullet was here at the 
back of the head like this [indicating]. Mr. Mitchell, may I turn you 
around? 

Mr. Flood. Show us one at a time. This is important. 

Colonel Van Vliet. The hands were crossed like this, and tied this 
way and this way [indicating], with an intricate knot, and the cords 
deeply embedded in the flesh. Each body had a small bullet hole, 
said to be 7 millimeters in diameter, with the exit wounds in the fore- 
head usually having knocked out a much larger piece of bone than 
the entry. There was a larger hole where the bullet came out. 

And may I back you up, now, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you say that it was cord that the body was 
bound with? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. It was more nearly like a thin clothesline, a 
woven type. I think parachute risers would be about the best descrip- 
tion that I could give at this time. It seemed to be a very stout 
woven, about like a parachute riser. 

The thing that we noticed most, and a point which I felt to be most 
important, was the condition of the clothing, and particularly the 
shoes. This was a point which was not pointed out to us by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which point is that, that was not pointed out? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The condition of the clothing and the shoes. 
The Germans only pointed out that it was a fine grade of uniform 
material, and that these were unquestionably Polish officers. 

Our own observations, my own and I confirmed later with the other 
officers of the group, the observations I considered most important 
were these: The uniforms, as pointed out by the Germans, were of 
high quality, and they were tailored; and the footwear, both shoes 
and boots, usually boots over breeches, was of high quality, and in 
many cases apparently made to order. 

Now, I don’t qualify as an expert on footwear, but I have had to 
wear uniforms for quite a while now, of both sorts, and I know what 
I should pay for them, and I think I could recognize good boots and 
breeches when I see them. They were not much worn. The heels 
were not worn. There was no sign of patching, tatters, or fraying on 
the uniforms. 

Some of the corpses had an overcoats and some did not. We did 
not have an opportunity to examine many of the corpses in the grave, 
but we did notice the several layers In the grave. I imagine we 
probably saw in the vicinity of 100 clearly visible bodies, and then 
outside many more, the ones that had been dragged out to show. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, to bring out a point, now many bodies 
would you say you examined; roughly, those that you actually saw 
yourself? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is hard to make a very accurate estimate 
on, sir, but I would say that it was somewhere between 2,000 and 
3,000 bodies that I saw that I could identify as individual bodies. 

Mr. Sheehan. In noticing the hands tied behind the back, were 
they all tied with the so-called parachute cord, or did you not notice 
too closely? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The only ones I saw were tied with that kind 
of cord, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you. 

Colonel Van Vliet. If I may continue about the shoes, sir, which 
I think is the most important thing that I have to tell this committee, 
this was in May of 1943. The Germans’ story, which I did not want 
to believe, and I was understandably against the Germans, was that 
these bodies had been buried in April and May of 1940. I wanted 
to believe that the Germans had overrun these Polish prisoners of 
war and had killed them themselves and tried to plant the blame on 
the Russians. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why did you particularly want that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Sir, at that time, like many others, I wanted 
to consider Russia as a friend and an ally. I was where I could work 
up a very good case of dislike for the Germans. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. As a prisoner of war, I had a personal grudge 
against them, and as an American Army officer I had a professional 
grudge against them. That doesn’t leave much more room for grudge, 
and I was just about filled up. So the German story was one that 
I did not want to believe, and yet from my observation of a point 
which they did not point out to me, I was forced to believe them. 
That was the point that the shoes and the clothing did not show much 
wear, and I reasoned this wav: If those Polish officers had been alive 
and in prison camp until the Germans overran the Polish prison 
camps, and if the Germans had in fact killed these Polish officers, 
then by the very virtue of the fact that those clothes had been worn 
and those shoes had been walked in, they would show much more wear. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long a period of time was it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Well, the German story, which I didn’t want 
to believe and which I finally came to believe, was that the Polish 
officers had been killed at some time prior to May of 1940. An 
examination of history shows that the war started in the summer of 
1939, and that the Russians occupied a portion of Poland that same 
year, and gained control of a large portion of the Polish Army, includ- 
ing these Polish officers. The Germans did not then again occupy 
that part of Russia around Smolensk — I think the first German units 
didn’t get in there until July and August of 1941. So had the story 
been as the Russian press and radio claimed, that this was a German 
hoax and that those officers had been recently killed, then the shoes 
and the clothing would have shown much more wear. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that would have been a period of almost 2 
years, then? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MitchEll. From the time that these Poles were taken prisoners. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have my own personal experience to draw 
from; that of a prisoner of war. I had one pair of shoes when I was 
captured. I was never issued any clothing by the Germans; I was 
nearly barefoot at one time in prison camp before some more shoes 
were produced by the International Red Cross. Actually, they were 
United States military shoes. I wore out two pair of shoes in prison 
camp in 2 years; and that 2 years is the time, very close to the 2 
years’ differential in the Russian and German claim as to the length 
of time these people had been killed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did the Germans at any time in their story try to 
refute the charges made by the Soviets that these officers were working 
on a road camp, slave labor? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I never heard that story, sir, until just now, so 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do I understand then, Colonel, that your con- 
clusion or your position is this: that if the Russian story were true, 
and these prisoners were killed at the time that the Germans occupied 
that portion of the country, then the uniforms and the shoes would 
have shown more wear and tear? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir, much more. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that your final conclusion was based among 
other factors upon the fact that as a result of the condition of this 
clothing, and these shoes, it was quite obvious that these people could 
not have been in a prison camp a very long time? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O’Konski. In the examination of these bodies, and the evi- 
dence that was laid out or taken from these bodies, such as letters and 
newspapers, did you see any documents on those bodies dated after 
May 1940? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir; I did not. At the grave site itself we 
were shown a number of odds and bits of things like torn pages of 
diaries and Polish bank notes, and such. Later, at this field museum — 
which itself was permeated with the odor of the mass graves, seeping 
from the back room where the envelopes were full of belongings re- 
moved from corpses — there were glass cases in which were displayed 
uniform insignia, types of rank, and many diaries, letters, clippings, 
and so forth, none of which were dated after May of 1940. 

Chairman Madden. We will recess just a moment. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. O’Konski. I would like to proceed further with my question. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. O’Konski. If the contention is true, as the Germans indicated, 
that the crime was perpetuated in May of 1940 or thereabouts, and 
the Russians claimed that the Germans did it, it means that the 
Germans had no other time to do it earlier than August 1941 ; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. And yet all of the evidence, all of the documents 
and diaries that you saw did not date back later than May of 1940; 
is that correct? 

Colonel V an Vliet. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Madden. I would like to ask, did 1 understand you 
correctly when you stated that you estimated viewing about 10,000 
bodies? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, I stated that it was my estimate that the 
graves contained 10,000 bodies. I did not see that many because 
there were portions of the graves not yet opened. It was like trying 
to tell how many eggs are in a crate when you can see only a portion 
of it. 

Chairman Madden. But from the graves that were exhumed and 
the remaining area that contained bodies you would estimate that 
there was approximately 10,000? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Chairman, I take for granted my colleagues will 
develop generally this scene of the alleged offenses. There is another 
phase of it that interests me very much. This first came to my 
attention back in the Seventy-ninth Congress, a long time ago. I 
raised an inquiry at that time and subsequently in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress about your report . Your name has become 
rather famous as identified with what w r e refer to here in this com- 
mittee as the Van Vliet report. 

After you left the scene of this offense what did you do that — 
night, that w r eek? Where did they take you? Where did the Ger- 
mans take you when you left the scene? 

Colonel Van Vliet. We were returned to Smolensk, and spent that 
afternoon sightseeing, matters that had nothing to do with Katyn. 
We were shown a monument that marked, I think, one of the furthest, 
advances of Napoleon when he invaded Russia; a model village 
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Mr. Flood. That is very interesting, but after you left the scene, 
Smolensk-Katyn, where did you go then? 

Colonel Van Vliet. We were returned to a jail in Berlin 

Mr. Flood. By “we” do you mean 

Colonel Van Vliet. The entire group, sir. The entire group was 
returned to a jail in Berlin, where we stayed about a week wondering 
what was to become of us. 

Mr. Flood. That includes you and the Scotchman, the Australian, 
and the other Americans? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Substitute South African for Australian. 

Mr. Flood. South African. What happened to him? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. Colonel Stevenson, the South 
African, was bundled off on very short notice. 

Mr. Flood. Was he the ranking officer? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. He was originally from the same 
prison camp at Rotenberg that I had come from with Captain Stewart . 
I never saw him again. The Germans took him some place else, and 
I don't know to this day what became of him. Captain Gilder was 
returned to the prison hospital where he worked, and Captain Stewart 
and I were returned to Rotenberg. During the remainder of the time 
that I was a prisoner of war, and by agreement reached among the 
eight of us who had made this trip, I never divulged my opinion that 
the Russians had killed 10,000 Polish officers, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Flood. Was that your opinion? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir, that is my unshakable opinion, and I 
reached it very reluctantly. 

Mr. Flood. It was then and is now? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. All right, how were you relieved as a prisoner of war? 
When and where and by whom were you liberated? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I was in a different prison camp at Lucken- 
walde south of Berlin in April of 1945. This prison camp was overrun 
by the Russian Army, and after some turmoil I made my way back to 
the American lines. 

Mr. Flood. When was that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I reached the American lines on the 5th of May 
1945. 

Mr. Flood. Then what happened? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Upon reaching the American lines I had three 
main interests. The first was food, the second was to get rid of the 
report that I felt I ought to make, the third was to get home. I went 
to G-2, intelligence officer. 

Mr. Flood. What outfit and what was his name, if you remember? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don't remember his name. It was the 
One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 

Mr. Flood. The One Hundred and Fourth Infantry Division. 
What Army? 

Colonel V an Vliet. I believe that was part of the, American First 
Army, sir. I can't say for sure. 

Mr. Flood. Where were they based at the time you first contacted 
the G-2? " 

Colonel Van Vliet. This was in the vicinity of Dubcn, on the 
Mulde River in Germany. 1 showed the G-2 — — 

Mr. Flood. What was his rank? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. I believe he was a colonel, but that is just be- 
cause G-2’s are habitually colonels. I don’t know. 

Mr. Flood. You would make a very good one. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I showed him my copy of the photographs 
that I had been carrying ever since Berlin. These photographs had 
been stamped “Gepruft” 

Mr. Flood. By the way, what was your rank at that time? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I was a lieutenant colonel at that time, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any other notes other than just the 
photographs? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Not at that time. The notes that I had pre- 
viously taken were very brief and only had names and dates, so that 
I could relate my travels. 

Mr. Mitchell. You didn’t have them when you were reporting 
in to G-2, then? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, I didn’t. I managed to save the photog- 
raphs, but my notes which were with some other belongings I had 
abandoned when we were marched from 

Mr. Flood. Just at this moment I want to develop what happened 
to G-2. You reported to this G-2, this colonel. Now what hap- 
pened? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I told him who I was, what I was, showed him 
the photographs. I said that I wanted to have words with somebody 
in either the War Department or the State Department and no one 
else. He provided transportation from his headquarters to Leipzig, 
which was the next higher headquarters, Seventh Corps, United 
States Army. At Leipzig I spent the night, and before night fell I 
had gone to the headquarters of General Collins. 

Mr. Flood. General who? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, commanding general 
of the Seventh Corps. 

Mr. Flood. The present Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. I made my presence known to his 
assistants and stated that I would like, if it was convenient, to see 
the general and that I had known the general when I was a youngster 
and I had something to tell him. They arranged for me to see Gen- 
eral Collins the following morning, which I did. 

Mr. Flood. You talked with General Collins in person? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. At Leipzig. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. When was this, about? 

Colonel Van Vliet. May 6, 1945. 

Mr. Flood. All right. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I showed General Collins my photographs and 
told him that it was my opinion that the Russians were guilty. I said 
that in my opinion it was a matter for the War Department or the 
State Department and asked his advice. He countered by showing 
me his recent photographs of some of the German atrocity camps 
that had just been overrun and agreed that my report should be made 
higher and provided me with transportation to headquarters, First 
Army, then at Weimar. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean to say he didn’t ask you to put some- 
thing in writing at that time? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. I believe that it was General Collins’ 
view, as it was mine, that the place to make the report was in Wash- 
ington. I can’t say what was in his mind, but that was the impression 
that I had at the time and still have. He provided me transportation 
to headquarters, First Army, told me who to see there to get further 
transportation, and I did. I arrived back in the United States 

Mr. Flood. Did you report to any general officer at First Army? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. I reported to a General Kean, I 
don’t recall how many stars he had up. 

Mr. Flood. Did you report this story? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Only the fact that I had a story to report, 9ir. 
I didn’t tell him my conclusions. 

Mr. Flood. You were in transit then? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were interested in transport there? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You got it and where did you go? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I went to Eisenhower’s headquarters at Reims 
where I didn’t report to anyone except the billeting officer and told 
him I wanted transportation to Paris. They provided me with trans- 
portation to Paris. After I had gotten to First Army I switched to air 
and was flown from First Army to Reims and then was further flown 
to Paris. 

Mr. O’Konski. You didn’t get to see General Eisenhower himself? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I had no occasion to see anyone there at all, 
sir. I just passed through. 

Mr. Mitchell. From the questioning that Congressman Flood has 
asked so far, the only person you ever mentioned this Katyn affair to 
was General Collins? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The only person to whom I expressed my 
opinion as to the guilt. I had to mention the affair and show the 
photographs to the G-2 at the One Hundred and Fourth Infantry 
Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. To whom there? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who at that place? What was the name of the 
individual? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have already stated, sir, I don’t know the 
name of the G-2 at the One Hundred and Fourth Division. He was 
the one I first spoke to, then General Collins, then General Kean, and 
then finally I wound up in Paris. But of them all, Collins is the only 
one that I expressed my opinion to. 

< Mr. Flood. Did you talk to any general officers in Paris? Did 
you talk to any G— 2’s in Paris? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. I talked with a General Barker, who 
was in the G— 1 business in the headquarters of ETOUSA, if I recall 
correctly. I told him I had a story which I believed should go back to 
Washington. It was known to me that at that time there were some 
beginnings being made in Paris, this was just before VE-day, there 
were beginnings on war crimes investigations and that I didn’t want 
to go to Washington and have to turn around and come back to Paris. 

Mr. Flood. Did anybody at this time, any place, anywhere in the 
American service tell you they knew what you were talking about, 
that they had heard about this offense or add anything to what you 
knew? 
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Colonel -Van Vliet. They added nothing to what I knew, but they 
had heard about it because it did get a world-wide press coverage 
initially. It appeared to dry up awful fast after the first smear in the 
German papers. I only know that from looking at back files of United 
States papers. 

Mr. Flood. Who ordered you to Washington, by what authority 
did you leave Paris and how did you get to Washington? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I went to Paris on authority of ETOUSA. 
I flew to Washington and arrived in Washington the 17th of May 1945. 

Mr. Flood. Alone? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. I reported to the Pentagon and 
went to see the office of G-2. 

Mr. Flood. Were you directed by anybody overseas to report 
to the office of G-2 or did you fronfybur Army experience decide that 
was where you should report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is where I decided to go. I went to the 
office of G-2 and told enough of my story to convince 

Mr. O’Konski. To whom? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Sir, I don’t remember. It w r as in one of the 
outer offices of G-2. I don’t know whom I spoke to. It was one or 
two down from the G-2. 

Mr. O’Konski. What was his rank, a colonel? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I believe it w r as a lieutenant colonel, sir, but 
I am unable to say who or w r hat. They said I should see General 
Bissell 

Mr. O’Konski. You mean to tell me when you came in there he did 
not introduce himself to you or who he was? He did not tell you what 
his position was nor did you inquire? 

Colonel Van Vliet. His position was knowm to me at the time, sir, 
but that has been 7 years ago, and it wasn’t at the time important to 
me to remember whom I talked to in that office. I am sorry, I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. O’Konski. Isn’t it customary in military 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Chairman, if my friend does not mind I will pursue 
this line for a few minutes. I will be glad to yield later. 

Mr. O’Konski. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Flood. You w^ent to the Pentagon. You went to G-2. You 
talked to some lower echelon officer. You don’t know his name. 
They thought you should talk to General Bissell. Was General 
Bissell the CO in G-2 at that time? 

Colonel Van Vliet. He w r as G-2 at that time. He was not avail- 
able to me. 

Mr. Flood. Could you remember the day at this time, the date? 

Colonel Van Vliet. May 17, sir. 

Mr. Flood. May 17. All right. 

Colonel Van Vliet. So I w r aited until General Bissell w as available'. 
I do not remember now what his business was at the time except that 
part of that time until I saw him on the 22d of May he w~as not in 
town. When he was available I reported to him. 

Mr. Flood. Between the 17th and the 22d of May did you report 
to anybody else or make any statements orally or in writing to anybody 
else, officially or otherwise, about this mission? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. I kept quiet until I could see General 
Bissell. 
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Mr. Flood. On the 22d you saw General Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Where, at the Pentagon? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What happened? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I told General Bissell substantially the same 
story that I have told here. 

Mr. Flood. Who was present when you talked to Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vliei. No one, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You were in General Bisseirs private office? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You and the general? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 
v Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Colonel Van Vliet. After I told him the same story, in effect, that 
I am telling you, he said that it was of importance and that he wanted 
it reduced to writing. He provided me with a female stenographer, 
and the stenographer and I closeted ourselves in an empty room across 
the hall where I collected my thoughts and dictated to her. I suppose 
we were there an hour or so. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know her name? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. She then transcribed her notes and 
I read the report that I had made and signed it. 

Mr. Mitchell. All on the same day? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I ask a question at this point, please? 
You say the notes were transcribed and submitted to you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were they in one or more copies? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I cannot recall, sir. I signed the one copy for 
sure. Whether there were carbons I don’t remember. To clarify 
your question, Mr. Mitchell, at this time I can’t say for sure that it 
was the same day or the next morning that the notes were typed. 
It is my opinion that it was the same day. It may be that you could 
find other evidence. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you recall what time of day you started 
dictating, in the morning or the afternoon? 

Colonel Van Vliet. It was in the morning, sir, and as I recall, I 
was through, because I left Washington that day to return to Kansas. 

Mr. Flood. Let’s get back again. You talked to Bissell. Bissell 
said, “Go in there and dictate your story.” You took the stenogra- 
pher into this room across the hall; you dictated the story. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Subsequently that day or the next morning, you are 
not sure which. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I believe it was that day. 

Mr. Flood. That day you were given a transcript of what pur- 
ported to be your statement to the stenographer. 

Colonel Yan Vliet. It was my statement, sir; to the stenographer, 
and affixed to it were the photographs, copies of which Mr. Mitchell 
now has. 

Mr. Flood. Did this stenographer hand this statement to you? 
This transcribed statement was handed to you by the same stenog- 
rapher that took your statements? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. And affixed thereto were the exhibits, the pictures you 
brought with you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You sat there and read it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. It was your statement? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Had it been altered? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. It was an exact reproduction? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You wouldn’t change that statement now? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. That is the statement I signed. 

Mr. Flood. Who was present when you signed it? Where did you 
sign it and who was present? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I signed it in General Bissell's office and as I 
recall, sir, the stenographer and General Bissell were both present at 
the time. 

Mr. Flood. Nobody else? 

Colonel Van Vliet. None that I can recall. 

Mr. Flood. As far as you know, General Bissell, the same stenog- 
rapher, and you signed it in his office? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. There was one document with the exhibits, as far as 
you know? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. If there were copies you don’t remember copies? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t remember whether there were or not. 

Mr. Flood. As far as you know, there were not. You won’t say 
one way or the other. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I can’t remember. 

Mr. Flood. You signed them all? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What did you do when you signed it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I cannot state whether I turned them over to 
General Bissell or whether the stenographer 

Mr. Flood. Turned “them” or “it”? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Turned it, the document. 

Mr. Flood. All right, over to General Bissell. 

Colonel Van V liet. It was turned over to someone there in the office 
and that office has a double door. Whether it was the stenographer, 
General Bissell, or one of the other office assistants I don’t know, sir. 
I had signed it and I was through with it. 

Mr. Flood. What did you ao immediately upon signing the docu- 
ment in this office at that time? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I was directed at that time by General Bissell 
to remain silent on this matter. 

Mr. Flood. What did he say? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have the paper that he gave me at that time, 
which is its own best evidence. I think I can produce it, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Will the clerk mark this as an exhibit and let me have 
it back, please. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1.”) 
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Mr. Flood. I have been shown by the witness what is now marked 
as “Exhibit No. 1,” a letter on War Department heading dated May 
22, 1945, signed by Clayton Bissell. I will ask counsel to read this for 
the record and show it to the members of the committee when it is read. 

Mr. Mitchell. This letter is on official War Department stationery: 

War Department General Staff, Military Intelligence Division, G-2, 

Washington 

Up in the left-hand comer the initials “MIL 907”, the date May 
22, 1945. 

Memorandum for Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr. 

Subject: Special report to War Department. 

1. You have furnished to the War Department a special report covering a 
certain part of your experiences. These have been recorded exactly as dictated 
bv you and will be held available for such use as is considered appropriate by 
United States Government activities. Due to the nature of your report and the 
possible political implications, it is directed that you neither mention nor discuss 
this matter with anyone in or out of the service without specific approval in 
writing from the War Department. 

2. This confirms verbal orders given to you by the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, in Washington, on 22 May 1945. Your signature on a copy of these in- 
structions left with the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, indicates that you under- 
stand these instructions. 

By direction of the Chief of Staff: 

Clayton Bissell, 

Major General, GSC, Assistant Chief of Staff, G—S. 

Mr. Flood. Were you given those instructions orally, as this 
letter indicates? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. I was, and I might add that it was 
rather at my request, for this reason: There were a number of prisoners 
of war that knew that I had been forced to go to Katyn, that knew 
that I had flatly refused to discuss the matter after my return to 
prison camp, and I did feel that sooner or later someone would 
approach me and ask for my opinion. It plight be a newspaper 
reporter or anyone. I felt that having rendered this report to proper 
authorities, it would then be a mistake for me to go around the 
country talking about the matter or answering questions. I specifically 
asked General Bissell what should I do in the event that I am later 
questioned about this, since it appears to be a matter that should 
only be handled at top levels. It was at that point that he gave me at 
my request these instructions, and they have been very handy since. 

Mr. Flood. I should imagine. He gave you this oral command at 
your request? Did you request that it be reduced to writing, too? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. I asked for his instructions, and he 
confirmed them in writing. 

Mr. Flood. Did you sign the copy indicated in that communication 
subsequently? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You have kept this in your possession ever since 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Until you produced it from your brief case here today? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Then what did you do at that point? After you had 
received this memorandum and after you had signed the copy thereof, 
what did you do? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. I returned to my home with father and mother 
in Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mr. Flood. You are a Regular Army officer? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You are now a full colonel? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Did you in your Regular Army experience up until 
this time encounter an incident of that sort before where you were told 
by a general officer to stand silent and have it confirmed in writing on 
any such matter? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Did it strike you at that time and — well, strike that 
Out. In fairness to you I will not ask that. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I will answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You know what I am going to ask you, of course. Did 
it strike you that that was rather unusual and extraordinarv for a 
general officer to a lieutenant colonel of the line, to give such instruc- 
tion to stand silent on a matter that you felt was loaded with such 
potential or propaganda results? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I felt it was appropriate and 1 welcomed it, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You asked for it. 

Colonel Van Vliet* I asked for it. I have since been glad that I 
had it. I have had 

Mr. Flood. As far as you are concerned personally. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. So far as whether that is a usual 
or unusual thing I can’t say because I have only made one visit to 
one set of mass graves and have been involved in only one thing like 
this before. 

Mr. Flood. We hope nobody else has had the same experience. 
Have you ever seen the original document that you signed that day 
since that time? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Have you ever been interrogated by anybody in con- 
nection with it since? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. By whom and where? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I received a telephone call from an officer who 
stated that he was a Captain Semple while I was stationed at Fort 
Lewis in 1949. He said that the report that I had rendered to the 
War Department was not available and would I write another report. 
I told him on the long-distance phone that I didn’t know who he was 
and if it was official he could write me and I hung up on him. I later 
received a letter signed “Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Chief of In- 
formation,” confirming that it was Captain Semple who had tele- 
phoned and authorizing me in writing to make one exception, and one 
exception only, to General Bissell’s written directive and to reproduce 
from memory as near as I could another report to be used until they 
could find my original report. 

Chairman Madden. We will take a brief recess. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will now' proceed. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, at the moment of recess I was about to ask 
you did you have here for us today a copy or the original letter that 
you had received from the — General Parks, was it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have it. 
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Mr. Flood. Instructing you to disregard in part General Bissell 's 
written order to you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have a copy here, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You have a copy. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Where is the original, if you know? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I believe, sir, that I destroyed that, together 
with my carbon copy when I left with the Second Division to go to 
Korea. I didn't want to leave any personal effects behind that 
would be embarrassing to anyone. I think probably the original 
letter from General Parks has been destroyed. However, I will 
certify that this is a copy. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you get what purports to be the copy? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is from a news release which in turn 
was made from my own report to the War Department. 

Mr. Flood. I will ask counsel, Mr. Mitchell, if and when the situa- 
tion arises that it is necessary to produce the original I can take for " 
granted that you will ask the Department to produce the original of 
this document to the colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. They couldn't have the original. 

Mr. Flood. Their file copy or whatever they have, that they sent to 
the colonel. Anyhow, for reasons that you state you don't have the 
original, and you have now what you will certify is the letter you got 
from General Parks? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I will ask counsel to identify this as exhibit 2 and to 
read it for the record and exhibit it to the members of the committee. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2.") 

Mr. Mitchell. This is exhibit No. 2, taken at the testimony. It 
is dated April 26, 1950. 

Subject: Request for Intelligence Report. 

To: Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Executive Officer, 23rd Infantry Regiment. 2nd 
Infantry Division, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

1. Reference is made to telephonic conversation of 24 April 1950 with Captain 
Malcolm M. Semple, Public Information Division, and Mr. Thomas F. Connor, 
Consultant to the Chief of Information. 

2. A thorough search has been made in the files of G-2, and the report which 
you made to General Bissell on 22 May 1945 has not vet been found. A search 
is being continued with the various intelligence agencies; however, until such time 
as the report is located, it Is requested that another report be rendered on your 
experience with the Katyn case. 

3. The memorandum addressed to you on 22 May 1945 by the then Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, General Bissell, directing you to silence regarding the Katyn 
case, is rescinded for the purpose of rendering the above-requested report. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the exception to silence is valid only for this 
particular report, and, until further notice, the order directing you to silence will 
again become effective. 

4. Request the report be classified “Secret” and returned to me personally. 

F. L. Park's, 

Major General , USA, 

Chief of Information. 

In the lower left-hand comer is “Incl #1." 

On the reverse side of this exhibit in the upper left-hand comer is: 

AMBAG-O201 Van Vliet, John H. (O), 1st Ind., JJM/f. 

Subject: Request Made of Lt. Col. Van Vliet for Summary of Certain War 
Observations. 

Hq., 2d Infantry Division, Fort Lewis, Washington, 20 September 1949. 
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Thru: Commanding Officer, 23d Infantry, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

To: Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr. 

For compliance with paragraph 3, basic communication. 

By Command of Major General Collins: 

(signed) J. J. Maloney, J. J. Maloney, 1st Lt. AGD, Asst. Adj. Gen. 

Incl. n/c. 

Incl #2, “Montgomery Green and related papers.” 

Mr. Flood. Would you show that, Counsel, to members of the 
committee. 

After you received this communication from the general, what did 
you do? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I typed out a letter to General Parks. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that letter? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Will you show that to counsel, please, and have it 
marked as “Exhibit No. 3”? 

How many pages comprise this third exhibit? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Eight pages, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Instead of having counsel read it for the record at this 
time, we will have submitted to members of the committee and made 
part of the record this reply. For the purpose of my examination 
now I just want to ask you two or three other questions. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and is as 
follows :) 

Exhibit 3 

Quarters 165 
Ft Lewis, Washington 
11 May, 1950 

Subject: THE KATYN CASE 
To : F. L. PARKS, 

Major General, USA 
Chief of Information 

1. Pursuant to your letter of 26 Apr 1950 (incl # 1) I am personally typing this 
report of my recollections concerning the KATYN Case. I am retaining one 
carbon copy for my personal file. 

2. Since five years have elapsed since I made the first report to Maj Gen Bissell, 
this report will have to omit some details such as names which I have forgotten. 
In order to assist in locating my original report here are the circumstances under 
which it was made: 

On 22 May 1945 Gen Bissell discussed the case with me alone in his private 
office in the Pentagon for about 20 minutes. He decided that it was important 
and directed his civilian female assistant (secretary ? stenographer ?) to go 
with me to closed room across the hall and take dictation. I dictated my 
report, she typed it up and we added the photographs as in closures. The 
General read the finished report, directed that it be marked “Top Secret” and 
filed. He then dictated the letter directing me to silence, and had me sign 
a copy of it in his presence. He explained the importance of my remaining 
silent, gave me my copy of the letter and thanked me. 

* 3. Narrative: I was a prisoner of war at Oflag IX/AZ in Rotenburg, Germany 
in April, 1943. It was primarily a British Officers prison camp headed by Briga- 
dier Nicholson (who had been the defender of CALAIS). I was the senior of the 
125 (approx) American officers in the camp. At this time the German press began 
a big splurge on the KATYN case. So also did the German radio. 

(note: mention of this radio violates the certificate I had to sign upon being 
processed as a returned POW) 

Hauptman HEYL, the German camp commander, told Brig Nicholson and me 
that he had orders to send two American officers and 1 Brit, officer to the RR 
station at KASSELL, Germany where they would be met by British Maj Gen 
FORTUNE (from another nearby POW camp. He had commanded the Brit 1st 
Div in France) . 

Hauptman Heyl stated that I would be one of the two U. S. officers; that I would 
select the other one; that together with other Allied prisoners we would be a 
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“Board of Inquiry” to investigate the Katyn Massacre. I flatly refused to have 
any part of it. Brig. Nicholson backed me up on this and together we wrote a 
letter to the Swiss Protecting Power which stated that no officers from the camp 
would make any visit to Katyn or make any investigation, or express any opinion. 
That if we were forced to go it would be only as individual prisoners under guard 
and against our protest. That we could not be considered as representatives of of 
the prison camp, our army, or our nation, and that we protested violently this 
apparent attempt to use us for German Propaganda Purposes. 

Our protest did no good. Using armed guards, the Germans took me and Capt 
Donald Stewart, FA (regular army) to the Kassel RR station where they expected 
to meet Maj Gen Fortune. He did not arrive, to the surprise of the German 
guards. We were then taken to Berlin and jailed in an Arbeits Kommando 
(sp?) — a building overlooking the Spree River, housing PWs of several nationalities 
who were performing labor in Berlin. 

In this Jail we met several U. S. soldiers who had been brought from a nearby 
PW camp for the same reason that we had. One of these 1 was a CPL TAUSSIG 
who had been in the same regiment with me for the invasion of ALGIERS by the 
168th Inf. There were also several british soldiers and a british civilian (internee) 
as well as 2 LT COL STEVENSON (british, South African, Sig corps) and a british 
captain, medical corps, whose name I cannot now remember. In my opinion 
these men were actually what they appeared to be and did not include any 
“plants”. We prisoners of war were very careful in our efforts to make certain 
identification. 

Soon we were taken, one by one, to the jail office where we were interviewed by 
several German staff officers and some civilian officials who appeared to be from 
both the foreign office and the propaganda ministry. The procedure appeared 
about the same for all of us: “Since you have volunteered to investigate this terrible 
Katyn atrocity, we are taking you to the scene. You will of course sign a parole 
not to escape.” 

“The hell we did volunteer. We dont want to go. Send us back to our 
camps.” Great suprise and much chatter among the Germans. Then the same 
thing over again. 

Finally they announced that since we wouldnt give our paroles they would have 
to place guards on the airplane with us. This meant that some prisoners would 
not make the trip, to make room for the guards. The American soldiers were left 
back. 


to do no talking, to give no indications of opinion, and not to cooperate in any 
way with the Germans. All agreed. It was evident to all of us that we were 
involved in an international mess with terrific political implications. 

An english-speaking german captain was placed in charge of the group together 
with an english speaking Sonderfuhrer (sp?) who gave the name of Von Johnson, 
spoke idiomatic American, and said he had attended school at Rice in the USA. 

We were flown from Templehof to Smolensk about the 6th of May, 1943. At 
that time Smolensk was about 60 miles from the front and appeared to contain 
only garrison troops. We were billeted in some of the remaining intact buildings, 
of which there were only a few. Some sort of a German service unit maintained 
an officers mess where we all ate. While in Smolensk we were taken on a sight- 
seeing tour by the local service unit commander and a major who appeared to be 


an agricultural expert and enthusiast who was trying to re-habilitate the land with 
the remnants of the Russian peasant population. His efforts included a model 
village. In my opinion this “hospitality” was spontaneous and was prompted 
partly by his own enthusiasm for his work and partly because he hadnt had many 
visotors. It didnt appear to be organized on orders from Berlin. 

A German Lt (spoke no English) appeared from the group that was in charge 
of operations at the scene of the Mass Graves in KAT\ N Forest. He acted as 


our guide. We were driven to the site where there was a gate, guarded by young 
soldiers in Polish uniforms. A sickly-sweet odor of decaying bodies was every- 
where. At the graves it was nearlv overpowering. There were several graves. 
Professor Herr Doktor BUTZ (BOO^Z ?) a German expert in forsensic inedecin 
was present together with other technicians. Several Polish Red Cross workers 


were present. Civilian labor was being used to remove bodies from the graves. 
Each body was searched very carefully, examined, identified, and re-buried in a 
nearby mass grave which was to become a national shrine with suitable monu- 


1 I knew Taussig personally. 

* Lt Col Stevenson was from the same camp as Oapt Stewart and myself. He had come to Berlin with os. 
We knew him. 
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merits. The articles removed from each body were placed in a large manilla 
envelope for safekeeping. The search of the bodies was very thorough, including 
removal of shoes or boots where it was possible, (sometimes the whole leg from 
the knee down came off with the boot) The examiners wore rubber aprons and 
rubber gloves. A typist was present recording the findings on each body. 

We followed our guide right into each of the graves — stepping on bodies that 
were piled like cord wood, face down usually, to a depth of about 5 to 7 bodies 
covered with about 5 feet of earth. About 300 bodies were laid out beside one 
of the graves. These all had their hands tied behind them with cord. The rest 
appeared not to have been tied. All bodies had a bullet hole in the back of head 
near the neck with the exit wound of the bullet being in the forehead or front 
upper part of the skull. 

The graves on the down-hill part of the slope were more moist than the others. 
One end of one grave had standing water in it. Geiman photographers w’ere 
present and took both still and motion pictures of our party while we inspected 
the graves. Copies of the still pictures were later given to us. We never saw or 
heard anything of the movies. 

After w r e inspected the graves w f e were shown several other test holes which 
had been due in the vicinity, together with very old human bones, ie, no meat left 
on them, which were said to have been dug up there. I am inclined to believe 
the story, although there was no proof. The Germans made much of the fact 
that this wooded knoll was a long-standing burial side used by the Russian secret 
police. I forget whether they called them the OGPU, XKVD, or MVD. There 
was a rustic lodge on the low r bluff overlooking the small landing on the river 
(Dneiper river, I believe). This lodge was allegedly the scene of frequent tor- 
tures, drinking parties, and various other orgies held by the russian police as mat- 
ters of amusement and recreation as well as routine business. The Germans 
produced an old peasant, Russian, w r ho claimed that this forest of Katyn had an 
evil reputation — it was forbidden ground — that he had seen big closed vans go 
from the railroad siding (some miles distant) into the forest and that there were 
stories of shots being heard very often in the woods. This was supposed to con- 
firm that the Russians had brought the victims to the mass graves by rail and 
truck some time before the Germans occupied the area. 

The british medical captain in the group understood German very wall and a 
little russian w r hich he had learned while taking care of russian prisoners. 

About a mile down the road the Germans had taken over a house as a field 
museum and office. The porch and front rooms w r ere filled with glass showcases 
containing items removed from bodies in the graves. There were sample uniform 
insignia ranging from General to Lieutenant, there w^ere several Geneva arm bands, 
many letters, photographs, diaries, new r s clippings, personal souvenirs etc. These 
items w r ere just the better sampels. In the back rooms of the house there ware the 
individual envelopes containing the items removed from the corpses. This 
building was also permeated wdth the smell of the graves, coming from the show- 
cases and the envelopes. 

At this point the Germans produced two small drinks for everyone and then we 
returned to our billets in Smolensk. 

W T e were flown back to the same Jail in Berlin and stayed there about 10 days. 
During this time the Germans w'ere apparently trying to decide what to do with 
us. (The british soldiers and the civilian internee w r ere returned to their respec- 
tive camps before the end of this ten day period — or so we w r ere told — leaving us 
four officers to wonder wiiat it was all about. An English speaking German soldier 
or Sonderfuhrer Von Johnson would take us for walk through the Tiergarten every 
day, along with guards. It was during this walk period that we had a chance to 
talk without fear of microphones. Our discussion wiiile in the Jail always avoided 
any mention of what we thought about w ho had committed the murders at Kaytn. 

During these walks, Lt Col Stevenson did a lot of talking with the gerinans. 
Told them that he had once published a book and that as soon as he returned 
home he was going to get permission from his superiors to write a book about this 
experience. We couldnt get him to shut up about any subject at any time except 
the big question of “ Whodunnit ? ” He was a windbag. He claimed to be a 
member of a group of amateur investigators of the supernatural. He even carried 
a feather in his wallet w r hich he said was from the headress of the American 
Indian Chief (spirit) whom he had contacted through a medium in S. Africa. 

We gathered from the Germans that, the front office didnt know' w'hat to do with 
us. There was some hopeful implication that w r e might be released, possibly 
through Spain. 

One afternoon Lt Col Stevenson was bundled off by the Germans on about ten 
minutes notice. He seemed very surprised and quite uneasy as he left the Jail. 
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We never saw or heard of him again. That night Capt Stewart and I were re- 
turned to our original prison camp, where we were met by Hauptman Heyl. We 
asked him what kind of a story he had told us about going to meet Maj Gen 
Fortune. He replied that Fortune had been seriously ill with bronchitis. 

(I later met Maj Gen Fortune and he had not been sick at all) 

[Insert] Prior to leaving Berlin -we were told that Germany had not and 
would not make any propaganda use of our visit to the graves or 
the pictures taken of the visit. I have never heard of their doing so. 
Throughout the rest of our time in prison camps (’apt Stewart and I refused to 
discuss our experiences concerning Katyn and never stated what opinion we had 
formed. 

I reached the American lines in the sector of the 104th Inf Div near Duben, 
Germany at the MULDE River line on 5 May 1945, still carrying the photographs 
given me at KATYN. 

I showed the photographs to G-2 of the 104th Div. (I had previously showed 
these to only one other person apart from the German prison camp security per- 
sonnel who conducted periodic searches, but always allowed me to keep the photo- 
graphs because they had been stamped “Gepruft?. This other person was Col 
Thomas D. Drake, Senior officer in Ofiag 64 who was repatriated for stomach 
ulcers. Before he left the prison camp to be repatriated Capt Stewart and I 
talked with him, showed him the pictures and asked that he report the matter to 
the War Dept. He laughed at me and said that I had been taken in completely 
by the German Propaganda Experts. I dont know if he ever mentioned the 
matter when he reached the States.) 

G-2 of the 104th Div recognized that my report was one of interest to both the 
State and W’ar Depts and provided transportation to Hq VII Corps in Leipzig. 
General J. I^awton Collins then commanded the VII Corps. 

Gen Collins (who has known me since I was a child) discussed the matter with 
me and set the necessary wheels in motion to get me back to the Pentagon with 
all haste. 

In Paris I stayed with Gen Barker and at his suggestion discussed the matter 
with a full colonel (whose name I have forgotten) connected with War Crimes 
Investigations. He decided it was a matter for the War Dept and the State Dept 
and took no action. 

COL DRAKE, GEN COLLINS, GEN BISSELL, AND GEN GISSELLS 
STENOGRAPHER ARE THE ONLY PERSONS I HAVE EVER TOLD OF 
MY CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING WHO MURDERED THE POLISH 
OFFICERS AT KATYN, (except, of course, the other members of the party 
who visited the site with me) 

4. CONCLUSIONS: I believe that the Russians did it. The rest of the group 
that visited the site stated to me that they believed that the Russians did it. 
(Capt, now* Major, Donald Stewart, FA, can be asked to verify this. I dont know 
his present address. He is regular army.) 

5. Discussion: At the beginning of the newspaper publicity concerning 
KATYN I believed the w T hole thing to be one huge, well managed, desparate 
lie by the Germans to split the Wester Allies from Russia. 

I hated the Germans.' I didnt w r ant to believe them. At that time, like many 
others, I more or less believed that Russia could get along with us. 

When I became involved in the visit to KATYN I realized that the Germans 
would do their best to convince me that Russia was guilty. I made up my mind 
not to be convinced by what must be a propaganda effort. 

The apparent weak spot in the German story was the fact that Germany had 
occupied the ground around Smo ensk for a long time before announcing the 
discovery of the graves. (The exact dates are a matter of record. I don’t have 
the facilities to look them up for entry in this report.) 

I w'anted to believe that whole thing was a frame-up. Could these be bodies 
from an extermination camp, dressed as Polish officers and “planted”? 

Could the letters, diaries, identification tags, news clippings — all be forgeries? 

What about the state of decomposition of the bodies? Did it appear to agree 
with the German story of wiien tl ey must have been buried? After all, I'm no 
expert on body-decomposition. What about the temnerature, moisture, soil 
bacteria? What about the German statements that Polish families had been 
trying to locate their relatives, known to have been imprisoned when Russia 
occupied part of Poland? W r as it true that these Polish relatives ceased to get 
answers from their imprisoned relatives — that a cloak of mystery descended all 
at one?? W 7 here is PROOF of who killed these men? W r ho saw it done? 
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And so on and so on — I tried every way I knew how to avoid believing that 
Russia had done it. I tried every way to convince myself that the Germans had 
done it. I wanted to believe that the Germans had done it. 

Since the graves were already opened when we were there, it was not possible 
to see for ourselves what sort of growth had existed on top of the graves, in order 
to see how long the graves had existed. And if we had been present, how could 
we know that the Germans hadnt cleverly transplanted older bushes to give the 
appearance of age to the graves? 

So you see that we pursued every line of attack to weaken the German story 
and avoid the conclusion that the Russians had done the killing. It was only 
with great reluctance that I decided finally that it must be true; that for once 
the Germans w r erent lying, that the facts w r ere as claimed by the Germans. I 
have thought about this a lot in the past seven years, and freely admit that there 
never was presented to me any single piece of evidence that could be taken as 
an absolute proof. But the sum of circumstantial evidence, impressions formed 
at the time of looking at the graves, w hat I saw in peoples faces — all forces the 
conclusion that Russia did it. 

The uniforms on the bodies were obviously of the best material and tailor 
made. The footwear appeared to be of the best and included many pairs that 
were obviously made to order. The uniforms and footw’ear all w’ere obviously 
well-fitted. This convinced me that the bodies were truly those of Polish officers. 
The degree of wear on the clothing and particularly the w'ear on the shoes led 
me to believe that these officers had been dead a long time, otherwise the shoes 
and clothing would show much more wear. This was a point that w^as not called 
to our attention by the Germans. It is one of the strongest arguments by which to 
fix the date of the killing. 

6. Last summer I received some letters from Mr MONTGOMERY M. 
GREEN. I wrote the Dept of the Army for instructions on how to reply to 
Mr Green. In order to clear my files and possibly to be of assistance to Captain 
Semple, I am enclosing some papers marked: “MONTGOMERY GREEN and 
related papers” 

(signed) John H. Van Vliet Jr 

JOHN H VAN VLIET JR 
LT COL., 23d Infantry. 

Incl # 1 : Ltr, Request for lb tel. Rpt. Gen Parks to Lt Col V. V. 

Incl # 2: “MONTGOMERY GREEN and related papers” 

Incl # 3: Cert, true cpy, Directive from Gen Bissell to Lt Col V. V. 

Mr. Flood. You wrote this letter, then, to the general in reply to 
hi9 letter, is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you at the time you got the general’s 
letter? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Mr. Flood. Fort Lewis, Wash.? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You were stationed on duty there with the Second 
Division? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Did you mail the letter from the division? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What date, if you recall, was this letter mailed in 
reply to the general’s letter? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I believe I have my registered mail receipt 
here, sir. It may take a minute to find it. 

Mr. Flood. Don’t bother. We will get to that. 

Colonel Van Vliet. It was mailed the day I wrote it or the day 
after. It is dated May 11, 1950. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. If you have a registered receipt for that 
communication of yours to the general, will you have it marked by 
the clerk as an exhibit and made part of the record at this point. 

Colonel Van Vliet. If I have it, yes, sir. 
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(The doeuinents were received, marked “Exhibit No. 4," and are 
as folknrti:) ; • 
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Mr. Flood. Was tljia leUcr that you ycnAe to f lie general in Tgply 
to Isis letter l<. you wh&i now lifts become known as tin: sirmi'i Van 
Vliot report? 

Colonel V ax Vuht. 'Yea, '.fir. 

Mr FiV.i-vo, You mailed that to the gyneod nt. the lVudagVm? 

Colonel Van \ Ut i . Yes i sir. 

Mr ; EMH anybody in the armed styyitftw or ttuybcuiv i*ieatt:j.- 
fiotl with tiny;- civilian arm of the Cniled Stales tumunnuMd or ctiv- 
bo«ly .•):-<• at any iiw, any place, anywhere. order or ask you or suggest 
or imply tltafe yOd diange arty part one way qt- i In? oi her of yctiiV oitgi- 
mvl or ejfjpfeik #■ i^b®SiciH«id^k‘}w%.kweWii its i h/ ; sei’diul vcpbH? 

Colonel V ft.v'-'. Vu etV No, sir, 

Mr. SmitiHAx. May I ask a question at. this poim? 



regulations tyhieb states. a pilrtnifi jitnoijnt of repntfs 
out, iii duplicate or triplicate, or is iC just as many copies ss they ask 
you to make out? Aren’t there Army regulatmus on .reports of this 
nature? 

Colonel Van Vjukt-" There aye regulations on eorrespondenee, sir. 
but wlietbei or not there is a regulation that applies in this partfciilar 
ease I urn not prepared to state. I doirt- know of it . and I didn't of 
course know of U, at the tiuu'. I eao't say whether it was Imhetmd 
to make, it ‘ia owe. two, or six Copies. 

Mr. SutkuA.v. hi othee word<, as far as you know, Oieiy-.i;- no yen- 
eral A.rpky riigtiiaiibjj^ ^ Stkhitg 'they should. .!)<• Jtiiidiv hi; ibi0fp^Ltf/<>t' 

Iriphen te'' eaytiii y i fiiiic; ilk.- I hat? 

'. .'oleine! Van Vi.tc-T. :l can not. answer the rpu-stiuti eiflirr no, re. 
Felh not Iknovv. ■ ■ *. " ' ■ ' , " . • kC/yAM? 'a: 

.Mr. Ft'ttcoto. 1 have just ouu quusiie.ii Mr. Ciiumuati ulirn I 
should like to put m ut this point. 

Colonel, vve are trying' to locate >u \o tHu-f your firiginal .ro'porv.. 
it: i 'iinji-oi.iiu! eomulty that the last you tl»'»t; original v«>poj-t 
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was when you left it apparently in the office of General Bissell, the 
head of G-2, and that from that time right up to the present time 
that is the last you have seen of your report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. Can you be of any help whatever to us in any way 
as to what might have happened to that report from the time you 
left it with General Bissell? Or does your testimony leave it, as you 
have, that the last you saw that report it was with General Bissell 
and if we want to trace the chain of where it may be now you can’t 
help us any further than that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I can’t help you any more than that, sir. I 
can’t say that it was physically in his hands. It was in his office. 

Mr. Furcolo. It was in the office of General Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. To bring you right up to the minute, Colonel, what was 
the next communication you had, written or oral, from anybody 
after you mailed that letter at Fort Lewis to General Parks on the 
date upon which you mailed it? What was the next communication? 
Who got in touch with you next and when, as best you recall? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Unofficially, sir, I had been contacted prior 
to the letter to General Parks, by Mr. Montgomery Green, and had 
referred his questions to the Department of the Army, cited my 
directive from General Bissell and requested that they handle Mr. 
Montgomery Green’s question, answer it or direct me how to answer 
it. They replied and told me that I could tell Mr. Green that he 
should address his questions to the Public Information Office and that 
I could not discuss such matters informally, which I did. 

Mr. Flood. After you mailed, the letter to General Parks, which 
is my question. 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir, the letter from Green preceded my 
letter to General Parks. 

Mr. Flood. What is that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That had happened before I mailed this letter 
to General Parks. Since that time 

Mr. Flood. Since you mailed the letter to General Parks who has 
been in touch with you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t recall their names, sir. Two news- 
paper correspondents in Japan tried to contact me in September of 
1950, and I told them the same that I had told Mr. Montgomery 
Green. 

Mr. Flood. That was subsequent to your letter to General Parks? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Anybody in the armed services? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. WTiat is the first time that you heard anything about 
vour report, your second report; when is the first time after the Fort 
Lewis incident? 

Colonel Van Vliet. In late September 1950 I received some per- 
sonal mail from friends and relatives in the States that enclosed 
clippings from newspapers which appeared to be from a press release 
of about September 18 from the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Flood. That is the first you heard about it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Flood. Did you do anything as a result of those newspaper 
clippings? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What was the next step you heard? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Later, from reading the newspaper clippings 
I learned that this committee had been formed and that it had ques- 
tioned Lt. Col. Donald B. Stewart. 

Mr. Flood. Between the mailing of the letter to General Parks and 
between the day you picked up a paper and saw that this committee 
had been formed by the House of Representatives that Colonel Stewart 
had been examined, you had been approached by no one except news- 
paper reporters in one instance? 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Flood. By telephone or in person or anything else, is that 
right? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. After I learned that this committee 
had been formed and that it had interrogated then Lieutenant Colonel 
Stewart, it became apparent to me that the committee might want to 
interrogate me. My own particular position at the time was I was 
stationed in Japan and my family was about to sail from the United 
States to Japan. I wanted if possible to avoid having them sail in 
one direction and me fly the other way. So I sent a radiogram ad- 
dressed to Representative Madden asking whether my testimony was 
desired. I received a reply from Mr. Mitchell which stated that it 
was and that I would be notified. 

Mr. Flood. I take for granted we have such communication, Mr. 
Mitchell, and that will be made part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; we have them in the file. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit 5” and are as 
follows:) 

[Radiogram] 


Tokyo, November 19 , 1951. 

Congressman Ray J. Madden, 

United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Will I be called to testify concerning Katyn Investigation? 

Col. Van Vliet, 

CAS General Headquarters, Tokyo. 


[Cablegram] 

Washington, November 20, 1951. 

Col. John H. Van Vliet, Jr. 

CAS, General Headquarters, Tokyo, Japan: 

Committee desires your testimony after Congress reconvenes late January. 
You will be notified. 

John J. Mitchell, 

Committee Counsel , Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and 
Study of the Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 

Mr. Flood. That is how you came in. touch with us, is that right? 
Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. When did you arrive in Washington for this hearing? 
Colonel Van Vliet. The 1st of February, sir. 

Mr. Flood. To whom did you report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The Office of Legislative Liaison in the 
Pentagon. 
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Mr. Flood. I show you exhibit No. 2, and for the record I direct 
your attention to the back thereof and that line which i9 marked at 
the bottom thereof “Enclosure No. 2,” and in quotation is “Mont- 
gomery Green and related papers.” 

Mr. Flood. Who is Montgomery Green, if you know? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Sir, I can answer that this wav, A Mr. Epstein 
was trying to write a report of some sort and had evidently published 
some newspaper articles. As a result, a former prisoner of war named 
Harry Schultz whom I knew and who knew I had been to Katyn had 
apparently written to Mr. Epstein or Mr. Montgomery Green, who in 
turn wrote me and said, are you the Colonel Van Vliet that Mr. Schultz 
mentioned, and if so, what is the story. 

Mr. Flood. I developed that only because of what is on the back 
of the enclosure. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furcolo. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Flood asked you one question which brings to my attention 
this next one. Did I understand correctly that from the time you last 
filed your report with General Bissell, your original report, from that 
time up until the present time you at no time heard either directly or 
indirectly that there were some broadcasts of one kind or another 
pertaining to the Katyn massacre that might be in conflict with the 
report that you had filed? Had you at any time heard anything 
about that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. The only radio broadcasts that I heard about, 
sir, were in letters from friends and relatives that mentioned the press 
and radio reaction in September of 1950, the press and radio reaction 
to the press release from the Department of the Army, which included 
my second report. 

Mr. Furcolo. No; I am referring now to whether or not you had 
ever heard, either directly or indirectly, of any radio broadcast that 
might have been made either by private broadcasters or by some 
agency of the United States Government, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, or some other department, referring to the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre. 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, from the time you filed your report 
up until the present time you have not heard of any such broadcasts 
emanating from this country? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I have never heard of any such broadcast, nor 
did I know whether or not this Government or any of its agencies 
had an official view on the matter, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, from the time you filed your report 
up until the present time you were not aware of any statements made 
by any one in authority in this country that might be in conflict with 
vour version on the Katyn Forest massacre, up to the present time? 
Is that true? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I still don’t know of any such. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I have one question. Can you state now, 
Colonel, whether the second report dated May 11, 1950, a copy of 
which you have presented to the committee, contains substantially 
the same information that was contained in your first report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Y£s, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. 19 there anything that you know of your own 
knowledge that was in the first report that has not been included in 
this report? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. Nothing material, sir. I think there were 
perhaps some more names in the first report. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In this report you also include your con- 
clusions, do you not? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Those conclusions are the same as those which 
were included in your original report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. O’Konski. Colonel, just so that some people may not mis- 
understand your position, when you viewed those bodies at Katyn 
and came to your own conclusion that it was the Russians who did it, 
what impelled you most to immediately seek G-2 so you could tell 
your story? Was it in protection to yourself because you knew you 
were sitting on a keg of dynamite from the standpoint of international 
politics, or was it because you felt so strongly that that was the case 
and the freedom-loving people of the world would not be living under 
a he? Which of the two was uppermost in having you to seek out 
G-2 to give them your report immediately when you got contact with 
the American Army again? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Sir, I don’t believe that personal protection 
was a factor at all. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is why I asked that question because I 
believe it wasn’t and that ought to be brought out. 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. It was just a matter that I had been 
there and felt that I should render a report on what I had seen and 
state my conclusions for what they were worth. 

Mr. O’Konski. As a good American soldier you felt that the 
freedom-loving people of the world were entitled to know the truth 
as you saw it; is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I felt that I should render a report to my 
military superiors, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Under the circumstances that is the only thing 
you could do, Colonel. I admire you for it. I think you are a great 
American. I do not want any misunderstanding on that. 

Major General Bissell is still with G-2? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I cannot answer that question, sir. He is not 
still the G-2 and I don’t know his present assignment. 

Mr. O’Konski. You do not know if he is with the military set-up 
*t all, then, do you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Mr. O’Konski. The secretary that you dictated this note to, or 
your report to G-2, could you give us a brief description of her? I 
believe we have her name here; do we not, Counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. Is her name Mrs. Mildred Meeres? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t remember her name, sir. I don’t 
believe that I could describe her. I don’t think I could identify her 
now if you produced her. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you ever hear of a Lieutenant Colonel Holloman 
when you were giving the report to Major General Bissell? 

Colonel Van Vliet. It is possible that that is the name of the 
assistant to General Bissell, who had the adjoining office. I cannot 
state so under oath. 
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Mr. O’Konski. After you gave your report, did General Bissell 
show any concern about the report? Did he indicate in any way that 
he was going to follow through to get additional information from the 
other witnesses, or did he create the impression that as far as he was 
concerned your report was a dead issue? What impression did he 
create with you? Was he eager to get the additional information and 
get at the truth of the matter, or aid he seem more eager to label it 
top secret and just forget about it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Sir, that calls for an opinion, and I don t 
believe I have enough information even to form an opinion. I have 
the impression that General Bissell agreed with me that it was a 
matter as much for the State Department as a matter for the War 
Department, but that is just what I t hink these many years later. 
Because I thought so at the time I may be just wishing that he had 
agreed with me. I really don’t know what was in his mind, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is all I have, except to say I think you are a 
great American and a credit to the United States Army. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, I have a couple of questions I would like 
to ask you, please. 

No. 1, I think when a top secret document is made out ordinarily, 
and I am not sure of the Army procedure, is it not the procedure to 
give it a document number or something? Do you know anything 
about that? To identify it in some way. 

Colonel Van Vliet. It is registered, I believe, sir. The handling 
of top secret material, sir, is covered in detail in Army Regulations 
380-5, and to try and give you a specific answer on that I think 
would be a mistake on my part. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, we should consult the regulations. 
Let’s put the question in this way: Do you remember any particular 
document number given to the report when you gave it to the General 
Bissell you mentioned? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Sheehan. You would not hazard a guess, would you, as to 
why General Bissell thought such top secrecy should be given to the 
report? Did he make any reports to you about top secrecy? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t believe we discussed it, sir. I 'can tell 
you why I thought so, and if General Bissell saw it as I did 

Mr. Sheehan. We would like to have your opinion on it. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I thought it was of top-secret value. I later 
had this confirmed by reading Dr. Goebbels’ diaries, that this was a 
matter that the Germans exploited to the hilt in attempting to separate 
the Western Allies from Russia. That immediately puts it in my mind 
into State Department business and therefore top secret. 

Mr. Sheehan. This was in 1945 after the war was all over and may- 
be that same opinion didn’t hold. 

Colonel Van Vliet. No comment, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. One other question: When you visited the graves 
at Katyn did the Germans bring any newspapermen along with you 
whose names you might remember? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I can’t say what anyone’s name was at the 
grave other than those I have already identified, none of whom were 
newspapermen. There were people there, I believe, from the German 
Press Relations Bureau-, but I don’t know their names, sir. 
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Mr. Sheehan. Were there any there from the International Red 
Cross? 

Colonel Van Vliet. There was a man there in a Red Cross arm 
band. Whether he was strictly International Red Cross or not I 
can’t state. It was reported by the Germans that the Red Cross was 
supposed to have been invited to inspect this scene. I don’t believe 
they had. 

Mr. Sheehan. My last question, Colonel. You stated that in the 
interim between your original report in 1945 and the report in 1950, 
to the best of your knowledge you put in all you did know. Has 
your memory been refreshed or have any new names been presented 
now that you might think of that wasn’t in the 1950 report, or new 
facts? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thankyou, sir. 

Chairman Madden. We will recess for a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will now resume. 

Congressman Dondero. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel Van Vliet, did you read the testimony of 
Colonel Stewart, who was with you at the Katyn graves? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Is it your recollection that that report corresponds 
pretty squarely with your own? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Exactly, sir. I would sign Colonel Stewart’s 
statement as my own. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you come to your conclusion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the government responsible for this act, alone or in 
concert with the others who were at the grave with you? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I reached my opinion alone and reluctantly, 
then discussed it with the others, and we jointly tried our best to 
discredit our opinion. We tried not to believe that the Russians 
had done this thing. We didn’t want to believe it. We wanted to 
believe that the Germans had done it and were trying to hoax us. 

Mr. Dondero. At the time you were prisoners of the Germans. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Naturally you would not be feeling very kindly or 
friendly toward them. 

Colonel Van Vliet. That is correct, sir, and having reached that 
conclusion independently, having confirmed it in discussion with the 
others, we then spent a lot of time trying to break down our own 
conviction because we were so reluctant to believe that the Russians 
had done it. 

Mr. Dondero. How long had you been a prisoner of the Germans 
at the time you visited the graves? 

Colonel Van Vliet. About 2 % months. 

Mr. Dondero. How long in all were you a prisoner of the Germans? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Two years, two and a half months. 

Mr. Dondero. Both you and Colonel Stewart were prisoners 
about the same length of time? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. WTien you say that you tried to break down your 
own conclusions I want to ask you whether or not you were basing 
your reasoning upon the things that you saw at the graves. 
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Colonel Van Vliet. The things that I saw at the graves, sir, were 
the unshakable thing that made me continue believing that the Rus- 
sians had done it. 

Mr. Dondero. At the time the Russians were allies of the United 
States? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. But from what you saw you came to the conviction 
and conclusion that it was the Russian Government and n^ot the Ger- 
man Government responsible for what had happened? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. At the time you filed your report with our Govern- 
ment did you file any other reports? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you personally know — and this may be an un- 
fair question — do you personally know of any other reports either 
marked “top secret” or “secret” that were lost at the time that you 
filed your report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. You do not? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you file it in duplicate or a single copy? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I tried to answer that question before, sir. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Dondero. I did not hear all of your testimony or I would 
not have asked you that. 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t recall whether there was one or more 
than one copy made. I signed one and do not recall if there were 
carbons. 

Mr. Dondero. You do not recall whether carbon copies were made 
by the stenographer? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir; I do not recall. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you sign the report? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you sign more than one? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I only remember signing one. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, at any time were you auestioned by the 
State Department on this matter, or any official from the State 
Department? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, at the time that General Bissell was 
listening to your story did he ever ask you to look at any other report 
on Katyn? 

Colonel Van Vliet. None that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. On the statement which you were taking the 
copies from here, which is an official release of the War Department, 
“For immediate release on September 18, 1950,” the statement is 
made, and I will read it for the record : 

The Department of State has no record of having received the memorandum of 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet on May 25, 1945, and the Department of the Army 
has so far found no receipt for it and no covering letter of transmittal. The only 
letter sent on May 25, 1945, from General Bissell to General Holmes was on 
another phase of this subject, and it contains no reference to transmitting the 
Van Vliet memorandum. General Holmes has been reached with reference to 
the matter and does not recall ever having seen Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet’s 
memorandum, though General Bissell remembers having sent it to him. 
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What is the other phase of this subject? Do you know anything 
else pertaining to that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. That is the first I have heard of it, 
when I read that same paper that you are reading. I didn’t know 
and I still don’t. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you ever heard of a Lieutenant Colonel 
Szymanski, Regular Army? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. In yesterday’s newspaper I think 
was the first time I had seen his name. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know what his official duty was during the 
war? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. I would like to come back, Colonel, to your findings 
at the time you were at Katyn. I would like to ask you whether you 
found that all the bodies were in military uniforms. 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. There were a few, perhaps two or 
three in what appeared to be priests’ robes, black robes. 

Mr. Mitchell. In civilian clerical uniform, is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You say two or three of those that you inspected, 
is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. In the field museum established by 
the Germans there were Geneva arm bands and priests’ insignia and 
military insignia. They had a representative sample displayed in 
their showcase, but of course I don’t know for sure that they came from 
the graves. They looked and smelled like they came from the graves, 
but in the grave I only saw a couple of the corpses which appeared to 
have on long black robes like a monk would wear. 

Mr. Mitchell. You at least saw two or three corpses with what 
appeared to be civilian clerical uniforms, and these corpses had the 
same bullets as you have described previously? 

Colonel Van Vliet. As to the bullets, I can’t say, sir. I didn’t 
inspect them that closely. 

Mr. Mitchell. But they were in the graves with the military? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you find on any of the corpses any bayonet 
wounds? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. The Germans reported that they 
had discovered bayonet wounds. They showed us pieces of cloth 
that had triangular holes allegedly made by a bayonet. I have no 
way of knowing what made that tear and couldn’t identify a bayonet 
wound from any other kind of puncture wound in that kind of corpse. 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe you testified in answer to Mr. Dondero’s 
question that you read Colonel Stewart’s report and subscribed to it 
completely. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do you remember a reference in that report to the 
finding of the remains of some Russian officers killed back in 1929 
or 1930? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t recall that Colonel Stewart’s report 
said that those were Russian officers, but of by own knowledge, sir. 
we were shown several other holes in the vicinity, test holes that had 
been dug apparently in a search for more graves. In the bottom of 
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these. test holes there were bones that appeared to be very old. They 
had no meat left on them. They were scattered human nones. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you see those bones yourself? ' 

Colonel Van Vliet. I saw those bones. I had no way of knowing 
whether the hole had been dug and the bones thrown in just to impress 
us or not. We were told that they were the bones of Russians who 
had been executed over a period of years by the Russian secret police 
who used the woods for a disposal ground. 

Mr. Furcolo. Would the fact that in that same location there 
were bodies found of Russian officers or of some persons killed back 
in 1929 or 1930 tend to indicate that it must have been the Russians 
who did the other murders? 

Colonel Van Vliet. It would if that were the fact. I cannot 
testify that that was the fact. 

Mr. Furcolo. You do know however that bones were found which 
seemed to be of longer duration that those than you described pre- 
viously? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I was shown bones in the test holes, and they 
appeared to be much older because there was no meat left on them. 
However, I wasn’t there when they were dug up. 

Mr. Dondero. Will my colleague yield for a brief question? 

Were there any women found among the bodies? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I saw none. 

Mr. Dondero. Or did you see any? 

• Colonel Van Vliet. I saw nothing that I could identify as a woman. 
I don’t recall if any were reported. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did the Germans tell you there had been? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t remember that, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just one other question, and that is to clear the 
record: I believe you testified that you received a letter from General 
Parks on May 26, 1950. The letter is actually dated April 26, 1950. 
Did you mean May 26, 1950, or April 26? 

Colonal Van Vliet. The date should be 1950. I believe for the 
record, I made a mistake and said 1949 earlier. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It was on the 11th of May that you prepared 
the new report on the basis of that letter, isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Please let the record show that I made a 
mistake and that it is correctly April 26, 1950, for the date of General 
Parks’ letter to Colonel Van Vliet. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, may I ask a question regarding these bones 
that you think or were told were the old Russians from 1929. Was 
there any indication that they were massacred in a smiliar fashion? 
Were their arms tied behind them or anything, or was it just a bunch 
of bones scattered together? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Just a few scattered arm and leg bones lying 
in the bottom of a hole is all that I saw, and how the owner met death 
was not evident, nor was it explained by the Germans. 

Mr. Furcolo. At the beginning of the testimony, the question was 
asked whether or not some corpse was selected as the Germans 
requested. You answered saying “We did. We could not argue 
with a man who has a gun.” I assume that you used that figuratively 
rather than literally? I think you ought to clear it up for the record 
so there won’t be any question at all about it. 
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Colonel Van Vliet. We were on a conducted tour under armed 
German guard. I didn’t mean to imply that anyone drew a weapon 
on us and menaced us with a weapon, but when insistence is made that 
you do something with a man who is armed it is pointless to argue too 
long. 

Mr. Furcolo. Then you selected -the corpse that you wanted to. 
They didn’t tell you to select any particular one? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Free choice. They would have dug anyone 
out of the grave. 

Mr. Furcolo. You have answered this, I believe, with reference 
to whether or not you found or saw any books or papers purporting 
to be diaries of the Polish officers. You didn’t actually see any of 
those yourself, but were told about them? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I saw diaries in the German field museum. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you see any that bore a date later than 1940? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir; I did not. I think had there been 
any, the Germans would have been sure that I didn’t see them. 

Mr. Furcolo. Yes; they could have done that. At any rate, you 
didn’t see any that bore a date later than 1940? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. With reference to the bindings on the hands of these 
Polish officers, at any time did you see anything that looked at all 
like barbed wire? Were the bindings that you saw simply of the 
rope or parachute binding that you mentioned, or at any place did 
you see anything that looked like wire or barbed wire? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t remember seeing anything but cord 
used to tie their hands with. 

Mr. Mitchell. How deep in the flesh was the cord? 

Colonel Van Vliet. In places the cord had penetrated its own 
diameter and was flush with the flesh. 

Mr. Furcolo. At any time or place did you see any bodies that 
were shot other than in the head? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. You didn’t see any bullet holes any place in the back 
other than in the base of the skull, that you recall? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. In his testimony Colonel Stewart said that hd had 
kept a notebook and he made some notes as he made his observations, 
that he kept that notebook until finally it was taken away from him. 
Did you at any time yourself take any notes on the scene or did you 
keep any sort of notebook as you went along? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. Neither did Colonel Stewart. The 
notes that we had, which we later compared, merely had the names of 
the party, the address in Berlin, and the dates of departure and arrival, 
no comments as to what we saw or our conclusions. 

Mr. Furcolo. I have just one final question, Colonel: You covered 
in your testimony your observations at the scene of this massacre in 
Katyn Forest. I want to quote briefly for you from the testimony 
of Colonel Stewart. I read as follows: 

We did not like the Germans: those who had been prisoners longer had a more 
intense dislike. The longer I was a prisoner, the more I hated the Germans: and 
yet in spite of the animosity I had for the Germans at the end of the war, and in 
spite of what we have found out about their concentration camps, in spite of 
everything that I learned about the Germans while I was a prisoner, it did not 
change that conviction that I formed then, that in this one case — I do not know 
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about any others — in this one case the Germans \were not responsible; that these 
men had been executed by the Russians. 

That is the end of Colonel Stewart’s testimony. 

As I understand it, you subscribe completely to that statement and 
that more or less represented your own frame of mind, too? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. Just to make it absolutely clear, I think that 
perhaps it should also be pointed out that when you yourself were 
freed from prison camp, it was more or less as a result of the Russian 
advance that you were freed, is that correct? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. So in spite of that fact, which perhaps might make 
the ordinary person feel a little kindness toward them, your statement 
and your belief is still as I have just quoted it? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. Colonel, in conclusion I want to join with the 
sentiments expressed by Congressman O’Konski in his commendation 
of you for the way in which you handled yourself not only here as a 
witness but for the observations you have made and I too subscribe 
to the theory that you have acted in all ways as a patriotic citizen in 
whom not only the armed services but also this country can have 
great pride. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Just one more question, Colonel: Would you 
describe to us the attempt that was made by the Russians to cover 
up those graves and plant trees on them, I understand, so that no- 
body would ever find them? Would you give us a description of the 
terrain. Wouldn’t the type of tree that was found on it more or less 
testify to the fact that they must have been planted when the Rus- 
sians were there rather than the Germans? Do you have any know- 
ledge of that? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I can testify as to the condition of the ground 
as I saw it, sir, but I didn’t see the trees that were on the graves. 
The graves had already been opened. 

Mr. Sheehan. May I ask one question, please, Colonel. On the 
examination you made of the bones, we have been talking contin- 
uously about the shot in the back of the head coming out of the fore- 
head. Were there any bodies that didn’t show those particular 
marks, that may have been killed or died some other way or thrown 
in there alive? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Not that I saw, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. They all had the bullet hole? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Without exception. 

Mr. Flood. We may have some other testimony along this line, 
and just for the record, if we can protect it. Does your report indi- 
cate the names of the members of the post mortem teams? 

Colonel Van Vliet. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Do you at this point recall the names of any of the 
members of the German post mortem teams that might have been of 
other nationality, if you know or recall? 

Colonel Van Vliet. This is the first I ever heard of the German 
post mortem teams. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Flood. They didn’t discuss that with you at any time? You 
were present when the Germans conducted post mortem teams on the 
bodies? 
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Colonel Van Vliet. I see what you mean. I was present while 
they examined in detail one body and was at the grave site while 
they were continuing the process of body after body. I do not know 
the names of anyone who was present other than a Dr. Butz. I 
believe that is spelled B-u-t-z. 

Mr. Flood. I just wanted to know if you did. 

Secondly, were you briefed at any time by the Germans at your base 
prisoner of war camp at Katyn or Smolensk, or were comments made 
by Germans to you officially subsequent thereto? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Prior to inspecting the graves we were given 
a continual bombardment of what amounted to briefing or propa- 
ganda, if you will. It was just at that time we thought one more 
phase of the anti-Russian propaganda that we were constantly ex- 
posed to. We were very definitely briefed. They told ub what we 
we were going to see, where we would see it, who had done it. We 
tried to shrug it off. They failed to point out that the shoes and cloth- 
ing weren’t very worn. That was the thing that we observed our- 
selves and which we think was the most important single observation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, just so we won’t have to call you back 
again, I would like to point out that on exhibit No. 3, which you have 

K ven to the committee, page 6, the statement is made by you, I be- 
jve. I will quote it for the purpose of the record: 

In Paris I stayed with General Barker, and at his suggestion discussed the 
matter with a full colonel (whose name I have forgotten) — 

You have already given that testimony — 

in connection with war crimes investigations. He decided it was a matter for 
the War Department and the State Department and took no action. 

I would like to put this on the record and have it certified. Who 
was Colonel Drake? We didn’t discuss him during the testimony. 

Colonel Van Vliet. Colonel Drake, Thomas D. Drake, was the 
senior American prisoner of war in Oflag 64. He was repatriated 
on the Gripsholm, a matter of stomach ulcers. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Colonel Van Vliet. I don’t recall the exact year, but he* got out 
about a year before the end of the war. Prior to his departure from 
Oflag 64 then Captain Stewart and I saw him alone, the three of us 
and Stewart and I told Colonel Drake of our conclusions about 
Katyn and requested that he pass that information to the War De- 
partment. Colonel Drake shrugged the matter off. He rather acted 
as though he thought that both Stewart and I had been completely 
hoaxed by the Germans and brushed it off. Whether or not he made 
a report upon his return is not known to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you say he was senior American officer? 

Colonel Van Vliet. He was the senior American officer in that 
prison camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he have any way of knowing anything about 
Katyn other than what you told him? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. He had opportunity to hear the 
English language broadcasts that the Germans piped into the prison 
camp, Lord Law-Haw. The Germans had put posters in the prison 
camps shortly after the discovery of the mass graves at Katyn, 
blown-up photographs of the corpses, and had used it as a great blast 
anti-Russian propaganda. He*knew about it. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Do you know where Colonel Drake is today? 

Colonel Van Vliet. He retired and left the service. I don’t know 
his present location, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. But he stated to you that he thought you had been 
taken in by the German story; is that right? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know any particular reason why a brother 
officer would make such a comment to you, especially a prisoner of 
war of the Germans? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Captain Stewart and I were both disappointed 
in the fact that we were unable to convince Colonel Drake that the 
two of us had reached a conclusion that was worth passing on to the 
War Department. I don’t know his reason for brus hing us off I 
don’t know of my own knowledge that he did brush us on. He may 
have made a report upon his return. I don’t know. He didn’t act 
as if he thought it was of any importance at that time. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel, about what time was that conversation 
that you had with Colonel Drake, the year and the month? 

Colonel Van Vliet. It was 1944. I don’t recall the month, sir. 
It was shortly before the Gripsholm returned with a load of American 
repatriates. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you know Harry Thomas Schultz, of Hanover, 
N. H.? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Madden. Any other questions from the committee? 

Colonel, I want to commend you on your straight-forward testimony 
here this afternoon and thank you for coming across the Pacific to 
testify at this hearing. Your testimony has been very valuable and 
the committee appreciates your presence here and the testimony 
which you have recorded. 

Let me ask you one final question. Your testimony has been very 
emphatic and direct after all the extenuating circumstances that you 
witnessed while visiting the exhumed graves at Katyn, and you were 
alike emphatic and convinced that the Russians committed these mass 
murders. In your original report that was submitted to General 
Bissell were you as emphatic as to the guilt of the Russians as you were 
generally speaking in your testimony here today? 

Colonel Van Vliet. Except for a possibly different choice of words. 
I had the same feeling at the time I wrote it, and in my opinion I was, 
sir. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. 

1 might make this announcement. Tomorrow morning at 10:30 
the committee will reconvene, and I will ask the members to be here 
on time because we have decided not to have an afternoon session. 
We have two witnesses tomorrow. Wc will endeavor to complete 
the testimony of both witnesses even if we have a late lunch. 

Mr. Mitchell. For the purpose of the witnesses for tomorrow 
and for those present, I would like to say that the first witness tomor- 
row morning will be Mr. Marion (Mike) Gawiak, who was the youngest 
Polish prisoner of war of the Soviets. He is an escapee from the 
camp at Kozelsk, which is where most of these bodies that were 
identified at Katyn came from. The purpose of his testimony is to 
. show that he knew these people whose bodies were exhumed. 
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The second witness tomorrow will be Prof. T. Thaddeus Romer, 

I jresently a professor at McGill University in Montreal. He was the 
ast Polish Ambassador and the man who was handed the notes by 
Molotov at the time of the breaking off of the Russian-Polish relations, 
which was in April 1943. He wifi be the second witness tomorrow. 
Chairman Madden. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee was recessed until 10:30 
a. m., Tuesday, February 5, 1952.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1652 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the 

Kaytn Forest Massacre, 

Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in 
room 445 of the House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Madden (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden (presiding), Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, 
O’Konski, and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I might announce that immediately after the hearings this morning 
there will be an executive meeting of the committee. 

Mr. Counsel, I understand this morning we have one or two 
witnesses. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have two witnesses this morning, sir. I would 
like to run one witness with a translator now, and then we can swear 
the other witness after this witness finishes his testimony. 

Chairman Madden. Which witness is to be sworn? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Marion Gawiak. 

Chairman Madden. Stand up, Mr. Gawiak. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in the 
hearings now being held will be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have you swear in 
Mr. Roman Pucinski, translator, from Chicago, just in the event wo 
have any difficulty with language this morning. 

Chairman Madden. Will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the interpretation you will give to 
the testimony of the witness at the hearing this morning will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Pucinski. I do. 

Chairman Madden. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 
t 

TESTIMONY OF MABION (MIKE) GAWIAK, PORT COLBORNE, 

CANADA 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your full name, please? 

Mr. Gawiak. My name is Marion Gawiak. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you spell your last name? 

Mr. Gawiak. G-a-w-i-a-k. 
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Mr. Mitchell. G-a-w-i-a-k. Where do you live at the present 
time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Right now I live in Canada. 

Mr. Mitchell. You live in Canada at the present time. Where- 
abouts in Canada? 

Mr. Gawiak. A small town 

Chairman Madden. If j r ou will, speak a little louder. This room 
is a little difficult to hear in. If you will just raise your voice a little 
louder. 

Mr. Gawiak. I live in a small town named Port Colborne, which 
is about 20 miles out of Buffalo. 

Mr. Mitchell. Port Colborne? How do you spell that? P-o-r-t 
C-o-l-b-o-r-n-e? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many miles out of Buffalo was that? 

Mr. Gawiak. Around 20. 

Mr. Mitchell. About 20 miles from Buffalo. 

Mr. Gawiak, I understand that you were a prisoner of war of the 
Soviets during World War II, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I was a prisoner of war for 2 years. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us where you were born in Poland? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was born in Krakow. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you spell that for us? 

Mr. Gawiak. K-r-o-w 

Mr. Mitchell. K-r-a-k-o-w? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you an officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I was in officers’ school, at the time war broke 
out. 

Mr. Mitchell. How were you referred to while you were in officers’ 
school? 

(Witness conferring with interpreter.) 

Mr. Gawiak. In English, a cadet. 

Mr. Mitchell. Cadet. How old were you at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was 19. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did war break out in Poland? 

Mr. Flood. Let’s get the date, Counselor. Set the time. 

Mr. Pucinski. The 1st of September is what the witness said. 

Mr. Mitchell. The 1st of September 1939. Could you give a 
statement of what happened at the time war started in Poland on 
September 1, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. On September 1, 1939, I was, like I said before, in 
cadet school in Voremahoest. That is in the eastern part of Poland. 

Chairman Madden. Speak louder, please. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the eastern part of Poland you were in cadet 
school. 

Mr. Gawiak. Actually we didn’t see any action at all. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were not in the action at all? 

Mr. Gawiak. At the beginning of the war? 

Mr. Mitchell. At the beginning of the war. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I think probably we can make some arrange- 
ments to have these others hear the testimony. Can you turn toward 
the audience, probably. Maybe that will help. 

Chairman Madden. Are the mikes arranged properly? 
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From the floor. Yes sir, but it is not a publio-address system. It 
is only for recording purposes. 

Chairman Madden. Let me say this for the counsel and the witness 
both. Try and raise your voice just a little higher because it is hard 
for the committee to hear. 

Mr. Flood. May I suggest this, Mr. Mitchell: Will you instruct 
the young man to talk to that picture on the back wall. If he thinks 
his voice strikes that picture on the back wall, everybody will hear 
him. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will do that, sir. I believe he heard it. May 
I ask a person in the back row to raise his hand, if he is getting it? 
I am sure you are probably getting mine. It is the witness’ you are 
having difficulty with. 

Mr. Gawiak. When the Germans were moving east of Poland we 
were preparing in military camp in case they encroached on us 
further. As everybody knows, the war was too fast for the Polish 
troops. The divisions weren’t there, as everybody knows. On the 
15th of September German troops were very near our city. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you give us on the map approximately where 
you were located at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I can. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was it in the eastern or western section of Poland? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was in the center and east. 

Mr. Mitchell. Maybe this other map would be of a little more 
assistance to you here. 

Which is the section where you were located? 

Mr. Gawiak. We were located in this section [indicating]. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, you were located in the section 
which was about 100 miles from Warsaw? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, around that. 

Mr. Mitchell. South and east, 150. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let’s see if we can pick that up on the other map 
now. 

Mr. Gawiak. I can’t see the town, but it is not very far from Lwow. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is spelled L-w-o-w. What happened? Were 
you captured, or who was with you when you were captured? 

Mr. Gawiak. Actually it was during the fight of Wojemy-Wolynski. 
We didn’t have any chance against the Germans. We kept fighting 
for 14 to 15 hours without a rest. I was in the artilleiy. 

Mr. Mitchell. How far from your own personal home was this 
place, would you estimate? 

Mr. Gawiak. Around 150 miles. 

Mr. Mitchell. West or east? 

Mr. Gawiak. East. 

Mr. Mitchell. East? 

Mr. Gawiak. I lived on the Russian border. 

Mr. Mitchell. You lived on the Russian border? 

Mr. Gawiak. Fifteen miles from 

Mr. Mitchell. Fifteen miles from the border? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were your own family at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. My own family was home. My father, mother, and 
sister. Also we had refugees from the western part of Poland. 
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Mr. Mitchell. You had refugees from the western part of Poland? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then I take it in the 14 to 16 hours of fighting 
which you were engaged in, you were engaged in with the Germans, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you surrender to the Germans or did you sur- 
render to the Russians? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. After our commander, when he realized there 
was no use fighting against the Germans because their forces were to 
powerful compared to ours 

Mr. Mitchell. The German forces? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. We got orders — May I say it in Polish? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). We received orders to de- 
mobilize and to return to our homes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who gave those orders? 

Mr. Gawiak. Our commanding officer. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your commanding officer. 

Mr. Gawiak. Really it wasn’t demobilization. 

Mr. Mitchell. Demobilization? 

Mr. Gawiak.* Correct. He realized it was no use to fight because 
we would be captured by the Germans just the same. So he told us to 
go east. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, to return to your homes tempo- 
rarily? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you return to your home? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were your folks still there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. All my family was there, and there were about 
15 old men and children, refugees from western Poland. 

Mr. Mitchell. Fifteen old men and 

Mr. Gawiak. No; women and children. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mostly women and children and older men? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where was your father at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. My father was home. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened when you returned home after 
this so-called demobilization? 

Mr. Gawiak. To give exactly the picture I would have to tell you 
that my father was very wealthy before the war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your father was very well off financially? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. He owned property, around 4,000 acres of 
forest land near Wlodzimierz Wolynski. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have the record show that Congressman O’Konski 
asked what his father’s business was, to which the reply was just made. 

Had the Soviets moved into Polish territory at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. That was on September 17 when we heard 
Soviets attacking us from behind. At that time I wasn’t home yet. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were not home? 

Mr. Ctawiak. I was with my troops. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were still with the troops then? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. The date exactly was 18th of September when 
I started on my way home. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, what you are saying is that when 
you started home after the so-called demobilization order, it was on 
September 18. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you heard at that time that the Soviets had 
moved in? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, we knew right away by the radio. 

Mr. Mitchell. By radio. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Chairman Madden. September 18, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you still continue to proceed home, though? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. I got home on September 19. 

Mr. Mitchell. September 19, 1939, to your home, which is 15 
miles from the Russian border? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I rode 45 miles and I walked the rest of the 
way home. On the way I changed my clothes from military to 
civilian. 

Mr. Mitchell. On your way home you changed your clothes. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. From military to civilian. 

Mr. Gawiak. I was stopped by Russians and investigated. For- 
tunately I could speak Russian, not Russian but Ukrainian. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were stopped on your way home? You 
changed your clothes, and you were stopped by Soviets or Russians? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. You can speak Ukrainian. Is that how you man- 
aged to get by the investigation? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you tell them at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. I didn’t tell them much. I just told them where I 
came from, that I was going on my way home. I managed somehow — 
I didn’t go through big towns or villages, mostly through the country 
and bush. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your route home, then, was on the country roads, 
what we would refer to as country roads. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. As I said before, I got home on the 
19th of September, in the morning at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell. Five o'clock in the morning on the 19th of Sep- 
tember you arrived home? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened when you got home? 

Mr. Gawiak. All territory was already occupied by Russia. 

Mr. Mitchell. The territory at that time was occupied by Russia. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I heard myself on the wav home — usually 
when they occupied a town they had meetings and an officer stood 
up on a car — — 

Mr. Mitchell. NKVD, is that? 

Mr. Gaviak. Yes. Stand on a truck or car and he was talking 
to the public, naturally big propaganda. Mostly they were telling 
us that freedom was from 

Chairman Madden. I didn’t get that. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Go ahead. Will you repeat it. They freed you. 
In other words, what the witness just said is that the Russians were 
announcing in the squares and in the various cities and localities 
that they had freed the local people. 

Mr. Gawiak. At the same time they were arresting all military 
men, especially officers. Also they arrested all men working for the 
Government. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, what you are saying is that while 
they were making these statements that they were freeing the peo- 
ple — 

Mr. Gawiak. At the same time they were arresting the people 
who were in their opinion 

Mr. Mitchell. Military people and Government officials. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Sheehan. Who were they freeing them from? 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman Sheehan wants to know who they 
were freeing them from. 

Mr. O’Konski. Fascists and landowners. 

Mr. Pucinski. He said they informed the populace, sir, that they 
were freeing them from the capitalists and Fascists. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you proceed to tell us some of the details 
of what had happened to your family when you got home since the 
territory was occupied by the Russians? 

Mr. Gawiak. I will go back a day ahead. On the way home I was 
about 5 miles — I was working through a small town, the nearest 
town near our home, name of Mesech. 

Mr. Mitchell. You arrived at about 5 miles from where your home 
is, at the nearest village to it? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I met a friend of mine, a young chap, I believe, 
and I asked him did he ever hear what happened with my family. 

Mr. Mitchell. You met a young fellow you knew on the road? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. He said that all of them are killed. 

Mr. Mitchell. This young chap told you that all your family 
were killed? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; by the Reds. ' 

Mr. Machrowic7. By whom? 

Mr. Gawiak. Reds; the Soviets. 

Mr. Machrowic7. By Reds you mean the Russians. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let’s clarify that point. How do you refer in your 
part of the country to what we call Russian Soviets? Do you refer 
to them as Reds or how are they referred to in your own home town 
of Poland? 

(Interpreter and witness conferring.) 

Mr. Gawiak. Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do they use the word “Red”? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Yes; we do. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were telling us that this young fellow had 
informed you that your family had been killed. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. So I hurried home. That wasn’t true, 
what he told me, because all of them were alive. 

Mr. Mitchell. You found your family to be all alive? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your father was there? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many more members of your family? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was only my mother and sister. 

Mr. Mitchell. Just your mother and sister. 

Mr. Gawiak. And, like I told, around 15 wives of Polish officers 
evacuated from the western part of Poland. 

Chairman Madden. I did not get that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Fifteen wives of Polish officers who had emigrated 
from western Poland, being pushed back by the Germans. 

Mr. Gawiak. Emigrated. 

Mr. Pucinski. Evacuated. 

Mr. Mitchell. Evacuated from western Poland, at the time, I 
presume, when the Germans invaded it. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. So I realized I can't live at home 
because sooner or later we would be captured and taken to Russia. 
I told my father, “we have to get the women out.” At that time we 
had two cars, but I didn’t like the idea of going by car because we 
would be captured even before well away from our home. So we got 
four wagons, and I told all the women to get dressed plain, not fancy, 
to get the children and collect all the valuable things like jewelry, 
ana so on. I packed them and I sent them to Zdobunov, with the 
intention that they should get to the other side of the front. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you said the other side of the front, what 
way did you mean then, toward the German side or toward the 
Russian side? 

Mr. Gawiak. I meant the German side. 

Mr. Mitchell. Toward the German side. 

Mr. Gawiak. Already occupied 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let me ask a question there. At that time the 
Polish Army was fighting the German Army, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the Polish Army was not at war at that time 
with the Soviets? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, they weren’t. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yet you were fleeing toward Germany? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Why? 

Mr. Gawiak. It is hard to explain myself, but if you know the 
Russians like I do you would flee, too. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I happen to know. 

Mr. Gawiak. I didn’t talk about myself. I am talking about the 
women. In the western part of Poland 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, you had more reason to fear the 
Russians than the Germans. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. The women. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And the women had more reason to fear them? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Even though the Russians were technically our 
allies at that time. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. At that time we had other family 
relations in the city of Krakow. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did the women go on these four trucks? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. They all left, and later on when I was a prisoner 
of Russia I found out they went through. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did you find out that they had got through the 
lines all right? 

Mr. Gawiak. Through letters. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you when you received the letter? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was in Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were in Kozielsk? Where is that on the map? 

(Witness indicating.) 

Mr. Mitchell. When did 3 r ou get those letters? 

Mr. Gawiak. Could I go back. I will come to that point later. 

Mr. Mitchell. Sure thing. Let's change that. I would like to 
have the record show that we stopped where he received letters at 
Kozielsk, and stopped when I questioned him as to when he received 
the letters. You have told us about your family and that they safely 
got through. I would like to know what happened to you and your 
father. 

Mr. Gawiak. As I said, my father decided not to go with the 
women. It would make the trip too suspicious if there were men 
around. So we sent the women alone, just with the drivers. Myself 
and my father, who was walking in the same direction. . 

Mr. Mitchell. Which way were you walking, east or west? 

Mr. Gawiak. West. Our home was at that place [indicating], and 
my destination was the city of Zdobunov. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, he was walking from his home 
toward the west to get behind the German lines, too. 

Mr. Gawiak. No; my idea was maybe I can get through to Ru- 
mania. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh. The idea of you and your father was to go to 
Rumania. How far did you get? 

Mr. Gawiak. I didn't get far, about 15 miles, and we were captured 
by Russian troops. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell the committee exactly what hap- 
pened at the time you were captured? 

Chairman Madden. We will have a recess for just a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I ask one question to correct a statement 
made. I stated before that at the time of this occurrence Russia 
was technically aur ally. Actually the United States was not at war. 
Russia was technically neutral, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But they were not at war with Poland. 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. They were technically neutral. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Before that last question I believe you had just 
been captured, is that correct, at about a distance of 14 or 15 miles 
from your home town? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you tell us the name of the town that you 
were picked up in, captured? 

Mr. Gawiak. It wasn't a town, it was a village. 

Mr. Mitchell. A village? 
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What was the name of that, can you recall? 

Mr. Gawiak. Dorscczuwka. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you kindly spell that one for us, please? 

Mr. Pucinski. The correct spelling is D -o-r-s-c-c-z-u - w-k-a . 

Mr. Mitchell. For the record, I would like to point out that that 
is where the witness was captured by the Russians, which is approxi- 
mately 14 or 15 miles from his own home town in Poland, which is 
approximately 15 miles from the prewar Russian border. 

Chairman Madden. What date? 

Mr. Mitchell. What date were you captured? 

Mr. Gawiak. The 19th of September. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were captured on September 19, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you now tell us what happened to you at 
that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Dorscczuwka they shipped us to the city of 
Ostrow. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Gawiak. O-s-t-r-o-w. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to you at that city? 

Mr. Gawiak. We arrived around 5 o’clock in the afternoon, myself 
and father. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your father was with you at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. The NKVD investigated us in a building, 
a military building which used to be Polish border guard. 

Mr. Mitchell. The NKVD had set up headquarters in this Polish 
outpost or border guard post? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened at the time of this interrogation? 

Mr. Gawiak. Before they even talked to us they stripped us. 
They told us to take our clothes off. 

Mr. Mitchell. All clothes off? 

Mr. Gawiak. All clothes off except shorts. 

Mr. Mitchell. You had to take off all your clothes except shorts. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. They asked us many questions. 

Mr. Mitchell. What type of questions were they asking? 

Mr. Gawiak. Are you a capitalist or not? Do you own property 
or not? May I speak in Polish? 

(Interpreter and witness conferring.) 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). During the interrogation if our 
answers did not comply with their theory, then they would beat us. 

Mr. Mitchell. What form of beating was it? What I mean by 
that, was it with sticks or their hands or how? 

Mr. Gawiak. With their fists. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did they hit you? 

Mr. Gawiak. In the face, right in the face. If that didn’t work 
they used sticks, usually they hit you on the back, where your kidneys 
are. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, they had sticks, too, with which 
they hit you on the back? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the region of the kidneys? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you subjected to that? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why? 

Mr. Gawiak. I had marks for about a month later still on my back. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, you still have marks on your 
mouth from that? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. No. He said he had marks for 1 month later 
from that. 

Mr. Mitchell. For 1 month later. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, they beat you because your father 
was a landowner, is that right? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. May I say something in Polish? 

Mr. Mitchell. You can say it in Polish to him, too. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). If my answers didn’t conform 
with the ideas that they were trying to convey, then they would subject 
us to beatings. 

Mr. O’Konski. If you had said that you were not a landowner and 
if you had said that you were a Communist, they wouldn’t have beaten 
you, is that right? 

Mr. Gawiak. I believe so but I never said that. 

Mr. O’Konski. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many beatings did you have in this particular 
city’ 

Mr. Gawiak. I had practically every week. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you in this city? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was in prison — it used to be before the war a 
Polish prison — I was there for a month. 

Mr. Mitchell. In this same city, Ostrow? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. I lived by myself in one cell, the same thing 
my father. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, you were in individual cells, your 
father had one and you had one? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. In the cell we didn’t have anything, 
just the floor and the walls. Like I told you before, we had only 
shorts. 

Mr. Mitchell. All this period of time you only had shorts? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. What time of year was this? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was exactly September 22 when I got to the 
prison. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, you were put in the prison Sep- 
tember 22, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. How were you clothed at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Just shorts, no shoes, no stockings, no trousers, no 
coats. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the weather in that particular part of 
Poland at that time of year? 

Mr. Gawiak. It is cold, getting really cold. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say getting really cold, you live in 
Canada, could you compare it for us? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; it is just the same climate in Poland. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, in September and October in 
Canada it is the same as it was there? 
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Mr. Gawiak. I am talking about the part of Canada where I live 
now. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is 25 miles from Buffalo. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. The temperature I imagine, as 
I remember, would be around 60. 

Mr. Mitchell. How old were you at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Nineteen. 

Mr. Mitchell. How old was your father? 

Mr. Gawiak. My father was 67 years old. 

Mr. Mitchell. At that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you get in the way of food? What was 
given to you? 

Mr. Gawiak. In the morning we used to get a bowl of boiled water. 
Mr. Mitchell. A bowl of boiled water? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is all. At noon they gave us a small bowl, 
they called it soup, with 400 grams of bread. 

Mr; Mitchell. At noon you received a small bowl of soup with 
approximately 400 grams of what kind of bread? 

Mr. Gawiak. Rye, dark bread. 

Mr. Mitchell. A rye, rye dark bread. What else did you receive 
during the day? 

Mr. Gawiak. At night they gave us water again. That is all. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is all? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is all. 

Mr. Mitchell. At night you received only wate* again? 

Mr. Gawiak. Just the water. 

Mr. Mitchell. No more food? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you in this prison? 

Mr. Gawiak. In the single cell I was for 3 weeks, and I am telling 
you it was really cold. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you being interrogated? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. How often? 

Mr. Gawiak. Three or four times during my stay in prison. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was your father interrogated? 

Mr. Gawiak. He was, I found out later. I had no contact with 
mv father during our stay in the prison. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have contact with any other Polish 
prisoners at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, I didn t. After 3 weeks — it is hard for me to 
say what was the reason — they transferred me to a public cell. 

Mr. Mitchell. What do you mean by public cell, being transferred 
to a public cell? 

.Mr. Gawiak. It was a room about one-third the size of this room. 
Mr. Mitchell. One-third the size of this room. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. There were 65 men. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many? 

Mr. Gawiak. Sixty-five. 

Mr. Mitchell. Sixty-five men. How long were you in that room? 
Mr. Gawiak. I was a week. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to you while you were in there in 
that room? 
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Mr. Gawiak. I was called for investigation about 3 days before 
I left Ostrow Prison. I was told they would give my clothes back 
and the things I had with me before if I answered the questions. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were told that you would get your clothes 
back and the things you had before at this time 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. If you answered the questions correctly? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you do so? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say correctly, you mean the way they 
wanted them? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Since you didn’t get your clothes back, what hap- 
pened to you then? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was beaten by two Russian soldiers until I lost 
consciousness. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were beaten by two Russian soldiers. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Until you lost consciousness. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Regular army soldiers? Who was in charge of 
this prison that you were in? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was a major or colonel — I don’t remember the 
rank of the man — a high officer, anyway, of the NKVD. 

Mr. Mitchell. A high ranking officer in the NKVD. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is it customary — what is the distinction between 
the regular Russian Army officer and a NKVD officer? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The distinction, the actual 
distinction is the different emblem on their caps. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is that emblem? 

Mr. Gawiak. Red, red color around the hat. 

Mr. Mitchell. Ask him if it is a red band. 

Mr. Pucinski. It is a red band around the cap? 

Mr. Gawiak. With a blue top. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the identification of the NKVD officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. Then they have insignia on the uniforms. 

Mr. Mitchell. These two officers who were beating you — were 
they dressed like that? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. But he was questioning me. He sat behind 
a desk just like you do and asked me to sit down. He gave to me a 
cigarette. I didn’t smoke at that time. He was very polite to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. I trust I don’t appear quite like he did or ask the 
same type of questions. 

Mr. Gawiak. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. Mitchell. We left it where you had lost consciousness. How 
many times were you beaten like that while you were in this public 
prison? 

Mr. Gawiak. When I was alone in the cell I was investigated 
twice a week, mostly at night. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mostly at night. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why at night? 
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Mr. Gawiak. For the simple reason that they figure if they wake 
•you up you are half asleep and you don’t know what you are doing. 
They will scare you and you will tell them what they want. 

Mr. Mitchell. What time of night did they usually wake you up? 

Mr. Gawiak. Between 1 and 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you ever released from this prison? What 
happened to you after the prison? 

Mr. Gawiak. They shipped us by trucks to a town that was a 
military camp in Russia, Szypytowka. 

Mr. Mitchell. This was in Russia proper, and what was the name 
of that? Could you show us where it is approximately? You were 
being shipped there in trucks. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. It is between Ostrow and Szypytowka. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is S-z-y-p-y-t-o-w-k-a. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. This may be 40 miles. 

Mr. Mitchell. That would be about 15 miles on the eastern side 
of the Russian border, the Russian-Polish border, at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. It was a big military camp for Russian 
troops. 

Mr. Mitchell. For Russian troops? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you were shipped, how many others were 
shipped with you, Polish? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Ostrow were shipped around 200 men. 

Mr. Furcolo. What was the date of this? 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman Furcolo would like to know what 
date. 

Mr. Gawiak. I got to the prison 20th of September; around 20th 
of November. No. October. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, you arrived at this main Russian 
camp approximately October 20, 1939? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. And there were approximately 200 other Polish 
people with you, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were they officers or civilians or who were they? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. They were all mixed. Practically everyone 
who owned land in the district was there, police forces, military men . 
soldiers, and officers. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say these owners, big landowners, police 
officials, Government officials were there, what do you mean by there, 
at this main Russian camp at Szypytowka? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I am talking about at Ostrow, who were with 
me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were these same individuals shipped with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. You arrived there on October 20? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened at that camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. We found around 8,000 Polish officers and privates 
in that camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. 8,000? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Officers and privates? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Any Polish civilians? 

Mr. Gawiak. Not much. There were around two or three hundred. 

Mr. Mitchell. These landowners and property owners that you 
referred to — were they civilians or were they officers in the Polish 
Army at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; mostly they were civilians. It all depends on 
how old they were. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was your father still with you at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; he was with me. My father and my nearest 
neighbor, who died in 

Mr. Mitchell. When you were being interrogated at Ostrow, did 
they take photographs of you at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, not in Ostrow. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened when you reached this other main 
Russian camp at Szypytowka? What happened to you there? 

Mr. Gawiak. We were held for about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Mitchell. Held for 3 weeks at this camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What were the accommodations at this camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. The accommodations were very poor. It used to be 
old barracks of the Red army. 

Mr. Mitchell. Old barracks of the Red army. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. No bed or anything, just the concrete floor 
and the walls. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you have for clothing at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak. At that time I did get pants, before I left Ostrow and 
a jacket. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, when you left that public prison 
you had received a pair of trousers and a jacket? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct, not mine, somebody else’s. 

Mr. Mitchell. Somebody else’s. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. I had no shoes. 

Mr. Mitchell. No shoes? 

Mr. Gawlak. No shoes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us what happened in the main Russian 
camp? You were there for approximately how long did you say? 

Mr. Gawiak. Three weeks. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us what happened? Tell the commit- 
tee what happened during that period of time. 

Mr. Gawiak. During that period they fed us what you call here a 
hot meal once a day around noon. 

Mr. Mitchell. A hot meal once a day around noon. 

Mr. Gawiak. By “meal” I mean the soup, with potatoes and barley 
or something like that. To get the food you have to have your own 
dish. Like myself and my father, we didp't have that. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, to get any of this so-called hot meal 
that you received you had to have your own dish, and you and your 
father didn’t have any? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Flood. Had you up to this point been identified by anybody 
else or had you identified yourself as military personnel or a cadet 
student officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. At that time I told the truth, what I was. 
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Mr. Mitchell. They knew you were a cadet officer? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you placed with military personnel, were you 
placed with other Polish officers at this new camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. They divided the civilians from the military? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had they divided the officers from the privates? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right, go ahead. Mr. Gawiak, you were telling 
us about the lack of a dish or a bowl. 

Mr. Gawiak. I could not find anything for a period of a day or two. 
Then I find a old can thatused to be 

Mr. Pucinski. He found an old can. 

Mr. Gawiak. Like we have here. It was all rusted. I cleaned it 
up with sand, polished it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Sand? You mean sand on the ground? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. To get the rust off because you couldn’t 
get it off with your hands. I fixed one bowl for my father, one for 
myself. Usually we spent time in the lines directed to the kitchen. 
You go through and they would pour you some soup in the bowl. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then it depends on how large a bowl you had as 
to how much you got? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, you are mistaken, because they had a spoon. 

Mr. Pucinski. They had a spoon to dish it out. 

Mr. O’Konski. You got one, not two? 

Mr. Gawiak. Only one. They had the system, you couldn’t go 
twice to repeat and get some more soup,' because usually they divided 
the children and men on one side, a line of soldiers. You get your food 
and go to the other side. 

Mr. Flood. At this point you had been taken into Russian territory 
and placed in a Russian military camp, and you were being treated 
as prisoners by the Russians. Russia at this point wasn't at war with 
anybody, was she? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your stay at this camp was for how long? 

Mr. Gawiak. Like I said before, I was there 3 weeks. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your father was still with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. He was with me. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to you? 

Mr. Gawiak. From this camp we were shipped on train. 

Mr. Pucinski. Freight traiii. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you photographed at this camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Not at this camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were shipped out of this camp approximately 
what day? 

Mr. Gawiak. Approximately, let me see, November 7. 

Mr. Mitchell. On a freight train. Where did you go from there? 
Can you show us the route you had from there on the map? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I can. It was along a road. [Witness indi- 
cating on map]. We were shipped from Szypytowka through Kiev. 

Mr. Mitchell. To Kiev. 

Mr. Gawiak. To Poltawa, to Starobelsk. 
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Chairman Madden. Let me ask you when you arrived at Starobelsk, 
what did they do upon your arrival? What did the Russians do? 

Mr. Gawiak. They stopped the train on the tracks across the camp. 
They didn’t tell us to get off the cars. They kept us for 6 to 7 hours, 
and thev moved again. 

Mr. Flood. How far was Starobelsk from the old camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. About six or seven hundred. 

' Mr. Flood. Six or seven hundred miles further into the interior of 
Russia? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. Around 600 miles. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were stopped at Starobelsk for from 4 to 
6 hours you say on a train? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened? Did you ever get off the train 
there? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, nobody got off. 

Mr. O’Konski. How many days were you on the train? 

Mr. Gawiak. When we got to Starobelsk it was around 8 days. 

Mr. O’Konski. That was in November, and it was cold? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. How many in a boxcar? 

Mr. Gawiak. In my boxcar there were 75 men. 

Mr. O’Konski. Seventy-five men in one boxcar? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. We couldn’t sit down, all of us. 

Chairman Madden. We will recess now for a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it is time to step up the tempo of the 
testimony now. I personally know that he and his father and these 
75 men who were crowded into these freight trains only paused for 4 
to 6 hours at the Starbolesk which is down at the bottom, and then he 
proceeded up to Kozielsk, which he will show you now on the map. 
In other words, the most important part of this testimony is the fact 
that he was taken from within 15 miles on the western side of the 
Russian-Polish border through down into the Starobelsk, which you 
can see, which is in the main part of Russia proper. And then later 
up to Kozielsk. That is where we will pick up the story. He is 
going into Kozielsk. 

Mr. Furcolo. Ask him if he confirms that statement. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that your route? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. I want to go here to this other one map. You have 
Katyn up here. The distance is approximately 35 miles. 

Mr. O’Konski. Mr. Mitchell, may I interrupt for just one second. 
Could you tell us why they took such an indirect route to get you to 
your final destination? Why didn’t they ship you direct from the 
camp where you were to Kozielsk instead of taking you the indirect 
way, giving you a 1,400-mile ride when they could have done it with 
about 400 miles? Was there any purpose behind that? 

Mr. Gawiak. I believe there was one. Can I say it in Polish? 

Mr. O’Konski. Yes. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). We learned late that the reason 
they took us first to Starobelsk and then subsequently to Kozielsk is 
because at the time they were taking us to Starobelsk they didn’t 
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know that that camp had been filled. Then they transferred us from 
Starobelsk to Kozielsk. 

Mr. Gawiak (in English). From the day we started the trip we 
were 19 days in the car. 

Chairman Madden. What time did you arrive at Kozielsk, what 
day? 

Mr. Gawiak. Around — we left the 26th 

Mr. Mitchell. No, the 

Mr. Gawiak. Around the 26th of November. 

Chairman Madden. The 26th of November. What happened 
when you arrived at Kozielsk? What did the Russians do when you 
arrived there? 

Mr. Gawiak. They placed us — Kozielsk was a monastery. They 
had there four churches. They placed us in a church. I was in 
block No. 5. There were 600 men. May I say it in Polish? 

Chairman Madden. How many prisoners in total were at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. A little over 5,000. 

Chairman Madden. How long were you at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. At Kozielsk I was through the winter, and I was 
shipped in the spring next. 

Chairman Madden. What month in the spring? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Around May. 

Chairman Madden. Could you tell us when you arrived 

Mr. Machrowicz. I didn’t get that answer. Then you were shipped 
in May where? From Kozielsk where? 

Mr. Gawiak. To Pavlischev Bor. 

Chairman Madden. When you arrived at Kozielsk were you put 
under examination or questioning? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, everybody went- through an examination. 
They took everybody’s pictures, side, front, and the other side, profile. 

Mr. Mitchell, from the side and the front and the other side? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. They took us all fingerprints, for every man 
in the camp, and they had all the records of afl the men in the camp. 

Chairman Madden. Did they place you under questioning and did 
they beat you or punish you or threaten you? 

^Mr. Gawiak. Yes, they did. 

Chairman Madden. Just tell the committee about that. 

PMr. Gawiak. About 2 weeks later when we arrived at Kozielsk I 
was called at 1 o’clock to headquarters for investigation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One o’clock in the morning or what? 

Mr. Gawiak. At night. When I got into the room there were two 
NKVD officers. They were very nice to me in the beginning. They 
fed me coffee, the first coffee since I left Poland, and cigarettes. They 
started to work on me telling me I am a young fellow, my whole life is 
ahead of me, what I think about communism. 

Chairman Madden. About communism? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. I told them what I think. So I was beaten. 
I couldn’t walk to my barracks. 

Chairman Madden. After this beating you couldn’t walk to your 
barracks? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. May I say it in Polish, please? 

Chairman Madden. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). During the interrogation the 
method was as follows: First, they were very pleasant and friendly, 
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and they asked me questions and they suggested that I be converted 
to communism. When I answered them that I had no interest in 
political matters because I am a soldier, the interrogator's attitude 
changed considerably. He pounded the desk with his fist and assured 
me that sooner or later he would get me to make certain admissions. 
Later he calmed down and tried another method. He knew that I had 
my family in Poland. He asked me if I loved my family. I told him 
“Yes.” Do I want to improve their welfare? I said “Yes.” He then 
assured me that he would do everything possible to improve their living 
conditions if I would subscribe to their political views. Naturally I 
realized that these were lies. They were just tricks that he was 
using to get me converted. 

His behavior again changed radically. He jumped from his chair. 
He struck me upon the left and right side of the face. I fell to my 
knees. At the same time I realized there were two other Russian 
soldiers in back of me, and I was afraid to move. He asked me again 
if I have decided to give him a definite answer. I said “No,” and he 
waved to the other two soldiers. And the routine beating began. 

First they predominantly struck me in the sensitive spots, kidneys, 
twisting of the arms, and similar tactics. Later I was carried out of 
this building. They didn't take me to the barracks. They carried 
me to a special barracks. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Punitive barracks. 

Mr. Pucinski. Punitive barracks. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). In which barracks I got to 
know or became acquainted with their modem and new tactics of 
torture. When I regained consciousness they took me to a cell, to a 
cell which was lower than I am. The ceiling was lower than I am. I 
had to remain stooped during my entire stay there. I could not sit 
because the cell was filled with water up to my knees and the refuse 
of those who had preceded me to this room. 

Chairman Madden. What month was this? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). It was 3 weeks after I arrived 
there. 

Mr. O’Konski. No heat? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). They kept me in this room 
24 hours. When I came out I couldn't either move my legs or my arms. 
They returned me to my own barracks. And they left me alone. 
They applied these procedures predominantly to the younger people. 

Mr. Mitchell. How much aid you weigh when you were taken 
prisoner? 

Mr. Gawiak. I weighed 180 pounds. 

Mr. Mitchell. How much w r ere you at this particular time? 

Mr. Gawiak. It is hard to answer, but I lost quite a bit of weight. 
Later on I was living, as I told you before, with 500 men in a church. 
We had tiers in ours, nine, one on top of the other, nipe high. We 
called them towers. W e climbed that by ladder. I realized my father 
was getting weak, so I decided to manage to work in the kitchen. 

Mr. Mitchell. You decided to work in the kitchen? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct, to get in somehow. 

Mr. Mitchell. To arrange it. 

Mr. Gawiak. To steal some food. It took me pretty near a we 'k 
from the time I went to peeling potatoes and so on until I got in t \e 
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kitchen and started to be second cook. At the time I was cook we 
had sanitary inspections made by a Russian doctor. She was a woman, 
around 25 or 20 years old. 

Chairman Madden. This Russian doctor was a woman about 
25 years old? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Chairman Madden. Who made inspections in the kitchen? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Chairman Madden. Where you were working? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. At that time I was speaking quite 
good Russian. During the inspections I had the feeling that that girl 
wanted to tell me something. 

Mr. Mitchell. The girl wanted to tell you something? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. May I say it in Polish? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). During my contact with this 
woman doctor I felt that she took a liking toward me, and I wanted 
to find out what was happening to the people being removed from this 
camp. It was our opinion that the camp was being subdivided into 
smaller camps or that the prisoners were being sent to farms. . 

Chairman Madden. Now ask him this: Were these prisoners 
being taken out of there in small numbers, like 100 or 200 at a time? 

My. Gawiak. That is right. The transports were between 150 
men to 200 a day. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did this begin? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The shipments began in March. 

Mr. Mitchell. 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Toward the end of March and 
the beginning of April. 

Chairman Madden. Let me ask you this: Were there any prisoners 
leaving or being taken away from the camp alongin, say, midwinter, 
like in the last part of December or January? Were there any dis- 
appearing then or being taken away? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, there were, and among them was my father. 

Chairman Madden. Your father was one of them? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. About how many would they take each day? 
You say about 150 or 200? 

Mr. Gawiak. With my father they took only three men. 

Mr. Mitchell. With your father they took only three men? 
What did they do to your father? 

Mr. Gawiak. - I found out later they moved them to another camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know which other camp they mowed them 
to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Ostashkov. 

Mr. Mitchell. Ostashkov. Could you show us where that is on 
the map, please. 

Mr. Gawaik. It is right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Mitchell. They took your father from Kozielsk to Ostashkov. 
When, approximately, was that? 

Chairman Madden. What month was that, January, December? 

Mr. Gawiak. That was the beginning of December. 

Chairman Madden. The beginning of December. About how far, 
approximately, is Ostashkov 

Mr. Gawiak. It is approximately around 300 miles. 
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‘ Chairman Madden. Coming back to this woman doctor. You 
ban proceed with your narrative about her. You stated you got 
acquainted with her. Proceed with your conversation to her. You 
may speak in Polish. , 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). One day while she was making 
her inspection it developed that there was no one else around except 
she and I. When I asked her why I was not being shipped out she 
told me that I ought to be happy and satisfied that I was not being 
removed from this camp in the early transports from Kozielsk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just a moment before you go any further. Did 
you ask her why vou should be happy or not? 

Mr. Gawiak. Ifes; I did, but I didn’t get an answer. 

Mr. Furcolo. She didn’t say anything else except that? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Chairman Madden. She was a Russian doctor? 

Mr. Gawiak. She was a Russian. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was she a regular army doctor of the Russians or 
one of the NKVD variety? 

Mr.- Gawiak. I believe, sir, she belonged to the party. 

Mr. Mitchell. NKVD. 

When did your father leave? Do you know what month your father 
was taken from the camp? 

Chairman Madden. He said December. 

Mr. Gawiak. I said December. 

Mr. Mitchell. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Furcolo. If I might interrupt, Mr. Chairman, did you talk 
with this woman doctor at all as to where these other prisoners were 
being shipped to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

<' Mr. Furcolo. When she told you you should be happy that you 
weren’t being shipped, didn't you ask her where the others were being 
shipped and why you should be happy? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I did ask, but I didn’t get an answer. 

Mr. Furcolo. By that you mean she didn’t say a word or that she 
said, “I can’t tell you” or what? 

• . Mr. Gawiak. That is exactly what she said, “I can’t tell you.” 

Mr. Furcolo. She said what? 

Mr. Gawiak. “I can’t tell you.” 

'• Mr. Furcolo. “I can’t tell you.” 

Did you ask her anything else after that? 

•< Mr. Gawiak. No. 

; Mr. Furcolo. Had you heard anything about where these others 
were being shipped to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Like I told you before, we had the opinion they 
shipped them to a farm, and when the Russians found out we were of 
that opinion 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you ask that women doctor if that was where 
bhey were being shipped to? 

Mr.. Gawiak. Correct. 

iMr. Furcolo. What did she say? 

Mr. Gawiak. She doubted it. 

Mr: Furcolo. She said “I doubt it”? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 
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Mr. Fuecolo. I think it would be helpful if you would tell us pll 
the conversations that you had with her about tins point that you can; 
remember, even though it might not seem important at this time} 
anything at all that you said to her or that she said to you. Is there, 
anything else that you remember? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). I can give you almost a ver- 
batim conversation between her and myself. , 

Mr. Ftjrcolo. I for one would like to have it, Mr. Chairman, but, 
that is subject to whatever you wish. , 

Chairman Madden. If the witness remembers it verbatim he can; 
give it to the interpreter and say it in Polish. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). When we began our con versa-, 
tions I realized that something was happening as far as we prisoners 
were concerned. I asked her “Why aren’t they removing me?” She 
answered that she cannot give me the reason. I then asked her if I 
ought to leave in the early transports, but there was no control as to 
how you could get on these transports. Her reply was, “You are 
very lucky; you were bom under a lucky star that you are not being 
removed now.” 


I asked her why. I received no reply. She replied in circles, giv- 
ing me no direct answer. 

Mr. Flood. From the time you arrived at Kozelsk in the latter 
part of November all during November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, the time you are telling us about now, had the 
Russians divided any of the prisoners, the 5,000 at Kozelsk? Did 
they separate the military from the civilians, did they separate the 
officers from the enlisted personnel? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, they didn’t, but they separated the two camps, 
each camp — may I say it in Polish? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). They separated the camp into 
two subdivisions, and each of the two subdivisions had officers in the 
range from general down to sergeants. It also had civilians. 

Mr. Flood. Then there has been no dividing of the personnel be- 
tween civilian, military officers, enlisted or noncommissioned? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 


Mr. Flood. All kept together no matter where they were. One 
camp, two camps, three camps, they were still all together? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. When these shipments that you are talking about were 
being made every day did they select any particular kind of personnel 
to go in those shipments, officers, noncommissioned officers, enlisted' 
personnel, or civlians, or did they take just a group mixed up? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; they mixed, everything, but they usually had a; 
list of the names. 

Mr. Flood. They had a list of names, but whoever they shipped 
were still in one batch, all mixed up, no division. 

Mr. Gawiak. All right. 

Chairman Madden. Let me ask you this. How far was your 
camp from the Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Gawiak. This is Kozelsk, and Smolensk is approximately, ]• 
would say, 100 or 150 miles. , 

Chairman Madden. 150 miles. 

Mr. Gawiak. Between Smolensk and the Katyn Forest it is 15, 
miles? 
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Chairman Madden. Was there any talk or any suspicion among 
the prisoners that these groups that were being taken away in trucks 
were going to be executed or harmed in any way? Was there any 
conversation or talk among the prisoners as to what might be happen- 
ing? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Definitely. We were very 
much concerned about what was the reason for removing us from 
these camps in such small groups. We knew from experience that 
every transport leaving the camp went through a very rigid inspec- 
tion. 

Chairman Madden. Did they search the prisoners at your camp 
before they took them away in trucks? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The procedure was as follows: 
A Bolshevik officer would come along with a list of names. He would 
go from barrack to barrack and call out the names from this list. In 
15 minutes every one was to be ready to respond to the call. When 
he completed calling out these names the entire group on that list was 
then assembled in a special building. We had no contact with this 
group once it went into this building. 

, Mr. Flood. Let me ask you this at that point. You were obvi- 
ously a Russian prisoner several hundred miles inside of Russia. Did 
the Russians tell you why vou were prisoners of the Russians? Did 
/ you Poles wonder or talk about why are we in here? Are we at war 
with Russia or is Russia at war with the Germans? Who is at war 
/ with whom? Did you talk about what this was all about, how you 
got there, what the Russians said about it? Did you have a chance 
i to talk to any Russians beside that woman doctor? What wag the 
J attitude and the state of mind of the Poles there at that time or during 
1 all this time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. If you answer that in one sentence you are a good man, 
l but I want the atmosphere. I want to know what was going on, why 
' } did you think you were there, what was this all about. Tell us some- 
( thing about that. Just make a statement about what it was all about. 

Chairman Madden. We will recess for a minute. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Flood. You understand what I want, Mike. Just tell me 
what the situation was at this camp, what was the attitude, conver- 
sation, the point of view, the discussions among the Poles at Eozielsk. 
Tell us in your own way. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The main accusation against us 
by the Bolsheviks was that we are white, that we are in the capitalistic 
world. 

Mr. Flood. By "white” you meant that you are Fascist as opposed 
to Red Communist? _ 

Mr. Gawiak. No, democratic. 

Mr. Pucinski. By white he means that they were democratic. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). They accused us of conspiring 
to start the war of 1920, and they accused each of us, including myself, 
of spying. They would accuse one of one thing and the other of 
another thing, but the main point was that we are opposed to 
communism. 
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Mr. Flood. As far as the officers, the cadet officers, and the civilians, 
all the Poles at Kozielsk, they were all experiencing this same kind of 
treatment as far as you know, were they? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The conversations were pretty much like you are telling 
us now as between you and the Russians, the interrogators, the 
NKVD, or the Russian military? 

Mr. Gawiak. Right. 

Mr. Flood. Was there military as well as NKVD at Kozielsk, 
Russian military, was it all NKVD, all of it? 

Mr. Gawiak. Mostly. 

Mr. Flood. These interrogations were going on regularly every 
week? 

Mr. Gawiak. Eveiy week. 

Mr. Flood. All categories of Poles were getting the same th 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. The treatment was pretty generally the same. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. How were the Poles resisting, how were the 
reacting? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). From our side the Russians 
met with tremendous resistance to their efforts. 

Mr. Flood. They were not making any converts. In American 
slang, they weren’t “getting any place.” 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were there any Polish women in these camps? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was one. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was she? 

Mr. Gawiak. She was a flier, a pilot. 

Mr. Mitchell. .A Polish Army flier? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure if she was Army, but she wore an 
Army uniform. 

Mr. O’Konski. Of these people who were taken away from that 
camp during the months of January, Februaiy, March, and April, 
did anybody ever hear of those people again or did they just disappear? 

Mr. Gawiak. Just disappeared, nobody heard of them. 

Mr. O’Konski. Nobody ever heard from or of those people again? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. CPKonski. So it is assumed that they were killed somewhere? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konski. There is no other conclusion. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to your father? He was taken 
awav in February. 

Mr. O’Konski. Your father finally got back, and so did y<Ju, but 
of all these people who were taken away in these small groups, when 
they were taken away from there during those months — and this is 
very important because this is about the time that they were killed, 
the months of January, February, and March — these groups that 
were taken away, nobody ever heard of those people again? 

Mr. Gawiak. Nobody. 

Chairman Madden. He stated that there were groups taken away 
earlier than January. 

Mr. O’Konski. Yes. 
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Chairman Madden. As early as the last part of November and 
December, groups being taken away? 

Mr. O’Konski. Of your group there were about 5,000. How many 
of you got away that were not sent the way of those small groups that 
disappeared? 

Mr. Gawiak. 172 men. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many? 

Mr. Gawiak. 172 men. 

Mr. Mitchell. 172 men. How do you know that? 

Mr. Gawiak. Because they came for us. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you taken from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Kozielsk they took us through Smolensk. We 
stopped in Smolensk for about 6 hours, and we arrived at Pavlishev 
Bor. 

Mr. O’Konski. The dates are very important here. They started 
to take them away in December, didn’t they, right after you got 
there? 

Mr. Gawiak. They started about a month later. 

Mr. O’Konski. In December. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You got there in November. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. In November. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. So during the month of November 1939, December 
1939, January 1940, February 1940, March 1940, they were taking 
them away? They started taking them away in February? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is the group that nobody ever heard from 
again? • 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. Of the 5,000 in the camp only 175 survived? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Of course they had removed your father and two or 
three others in December, you told us before. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. But of the groups that were removed from then on in 
you went to the next camp — what was the name of that camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Pavlishev Bor. 

Mr. Flood. With how many men from Kozielsk? • 

Mr. Gawiak. 172. 

Mr. Flood. So far as you know, only 172 men of the 5,000 that were 
at Kozielsk ever got to the next camp with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. You are positive of that? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was left in the camp about 150 men after I left. 

Mr. Flood. During the time you were at Kozielsk there were about 
5,000 Poles there? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Of all categories? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. At the time you left Kozielsk there were only 150 Poles 
remaining at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. There went with you 100 — and how many? 
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Mr. Gawiak. 172. 

Mr. Flood. 172. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. About when, the month and the year, did you leave 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. I left the first part of May. 

Mr. Flood. The first part of May 1940 you, with 100 and some 
others, went to 

Mr. Gawiak. Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Flood. In that month and that year there were about 150 left 
at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. Between that month in 1940 — What was the month? 

Mr. Gawiak. May. 

Mr. Flood. Between May of 1940 going backward to November of 
1939, just short of 5,000 men had been taken from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. Where they went you don’t know? 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know. 

Chairman Madden. Have you any explanation or any reason why 
the remaining 170 were not executed? 

Mr. Gawiak. 150. 

Chairman Madden. Why you, the remaining 150, were not taken 
away as the others had been, and instead you were taken to another 
camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. I have no idea. 

Chairman Madden. You have no idea or no theory? Have you 
any theory why they might have kept- you? 

Mr. Gawiak. Later 

Chairman Madden. You can answer that to the interpreter. 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Later in Pavlischev Bor we dis- 
cussed this matter widely. After we arrived from Pavlischev Bor to 
Gryazovets after determining and becoming convinced that the others 
had just disappeared, we had contact through the mails with families 
in Poland of these men. There were many inquiries from the wives 
and mothers of these men. From these persistent inquiries we con- 
cluded that these men had either been executed or that they had com- 
pletely disappeared. Now I will answer the question posed by the 
chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. He is asking what was the question. 

Chairman Madden. What is your theory or what is the theory that 
you feel you ISO were spared? 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). Later in Gryazovets we con- 
cluded, after determining that these other soldiers had disappeared 
or had been killed, the reason for our survival was that the Russians 
wanted to have proof by permitting us to survive. We discussed this 
matter frequently among ourselves, and we come to the conclusion 
that sooner or later there will be an investigation by the Western 
Powers or the Red Cross, and it was our theory that anticipating this 
investigation they decided to preserve at least some of us. 

Mr. Flood. I just want to straighten the record out on these dates 
and camps again. About this time, between 1939 and 1941, there 
were many Polish prisoner of war camps and internees in Russia. 
They were at Kozielsk, Starobelsk, Ostashkov, is that right? 
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Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Three of them. You told us that at Kozielsk between 
November of 1939 and when you left in May of 1940 there were in 
round numbers about 5,000. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. At Kozielsk there were three different camps, you 
told us. 

Mr. Gawiak. Two. 

Mr. Flood. Two different camps, all right, and in the camp with 
you there were what, about 4,500, the big camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, the small camp was around 800 men. 

Mr. Flood. Around 800 men. Then that would leave, say, about 
4,500 at camp No. 2. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. In camp No. 2 at Kozielsk, officers and cadet officers, 
there were about 4,500 men. Of that 4,500 men, in May of 1940 
there were left 150 when you got out of there. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. And there was about 170 went with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Adding these two figures together I now want to 
inquire — Mr. Mitchell, can you tell us at this point how many bodies 
were discovered at Katyn? 

Mr. Mitchell. According to the published data of the Refugee 
Government in exile in London and the Polish Red Cross figures, the 
total number of bodies exhumed by the Germans during their investi- 
gation from the period April 7, 1943, until June 3, 1943, there were 
4,243. 

Mr. Flood. 4,243. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just one moment. I would like to complete 
that statement so we will have it complete for the record. However, 
is it not true that that same source gives the total number of Polish 
officers wbo had disappeared, about 15,000? Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Flood. I am aware of that. I am concerned at this moment 
only with the numbers of persons at the one camp at Kozielsk. The 
records indicate there were two other camps, as I just mentioned, and 
as this man confirmed, at Starobelsk and at Ostashkov, but as far as 
Kozielsk is concerned I repeat — you tell me 4,243 bodies were dis- 
covered at Katyn. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were exhumed. 

Mr. Flood. Were exhumed at Katyn. 

Mr. Mitchell. By the Germans in conjunction with the Polish 
Red Cross. 

Mr. Flood. I want the number just now. 

Mr. Mitchell. 4,243 as of June 3, 1943, when the work was 
interrupted. 

Mr. Flood. Just at this minute I want to get the record on Kozielsk. 
One hundred and fifty were left at the camp when this man left in 
May of 1940, and 150 or 170 went with him. Adding 4,243 to those 
two figures seems to me to check with the 4,500, approximately — 
these numbers are all approximate — approximately 4,500 that were 
at camp No. 2 at Kozielsk between November and when this man left. 
That certainly ties in as far as figures are concerned. 
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Mr. Sheehan. However, Mr. Chairman, 10,000 bodies, according 
to Van Vliet’s testimony and Stewart’s testimony, were in the graves. 

Mr. Flood. Yes. Of course, Mr. Mitchell just specified the dates, 
on which the bodies were exhumed, and that satisfies me as far as this 
one figure is concerned. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that . 
matter of the difference of opinion between Colonel Van Vliet’s 
testimony of yesterday, where he said there was between 10,000 and 
12,000 and the figure that I have given today, namely 4,243, is what 
was definitely exhumed from these grades at Katyn for the period 
April 7, 1943, through June 3, 1943. 

Mr. O’Konski. And the Russians came in and they couldn’t exhume 
any more. 

Mr. Mitchell. We were going to get to that by virtue of other 
witnesses at a later date who are not available in this country at this 
time, namely, German representatives at the graves themselves, when 
we will extract from them the truth of exactly what they think, how 
many bodies were actually in those graves, because the matter is 
something that is still up in the ahj ana we 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Mitchell, we will get to that. I still want to tie 
this record down on Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. • You have tied it down. 

Mr. Flood. Therefore, only about 245 men got out of Kozielsk of 
all categories at any time, including your group, into the next camp, 
Pavlishev Bor. You got there in May 1940. Do you have any idea 
how many men were at that Pavlishev Bor when you got there in 
May, about? You have no idea? 

Mr. Gawiax. There was nobody there. 

Mr. Flood. When you got there there was nobody there. You 
were the first crowd that got there. All right. How long were you 
there? 

Mr. Gawlak. We found out they were there before. 

Mr. Flood. Others had been there before. About how long were 
you there? 

Mr. Gawiak. About a month or a month and a half. 

Mr. Flood. Then where did you go from there? 

Mr. Gawiak. From there they slopped us to Gryazovets. 

Mr. Flood. How many went with you to Gryazovets, approxi- 
mately, in June of 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak. Three hundred. 

Mr. Flood. How long did you stay at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawiak. In Gryazovets we stayed until war broke out between 
Russia and Germany. 

Mr. Flood. Until the Russian-German war broke out. About 
when was that? 

Mr. Sheehan. Pardon me. Could I interrupt to ask how he got 
to the other camp? How did they transport you? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Kozielsk to Pavlishev Bor, you are asking? 

Mr. Mitchell. He wants to know from Pavlischev Bor to Gryazo- 
vets. 

Mr. Gawiak. In trains. 

Mr. Mitchell. How? Will you kindly describe to him just 
exactly how you all were transported? You can do it to Polish if you 
wish. 
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Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). The freight cars in which we 
were being transported were very similar to previots freight cars that 
we had used for transportation, with this difference 

• Mr. Flood. I don’t want to yield to how they were transported. 
At this point that isn’t important. You can follow that up as soon as 
I finish. 

• You got to Gryazovets in June 1940 from Pavlischev Bor. How 
long did you stay at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawiak. In Gryazovets we stayed 

Mr. Flood. Until the Russian-German war broke out? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. When was that, about? 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Flood. Did you leave Gryazovets about June of 1941? 

• Mr. Gawiak. We went south to, the name of the place 

Mr. Flood. For what purpose? You were free then. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You want down and you joined the Polish Army? 
Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. The Polish Army in Russia. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. From your testimony thus far and the figures you have 
given me and as I have developed, from the time you entered Kozielsk 
in November 1940 until the time you left in May of 1940, 97 percent 
of the men who were with you at Kozielsk disappeared. 

Mr. Gawiak. Right. 

Mr. O’Konski. These Army officers who were in the other camp at 
Kozielsk — were they dressed in the regular army uniform? 

Mr. Gawiak. All of them. 

Mr. O’Konski. And boots? 

Mr. Gawiak. Except the civilians. 

Mr. O’Konski. The army officers had their overcoats. 

Mr. Gawiak. I can describe it exactly. 

Mr. O’Konski. They had their boots? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Were the boots in good condition? 

Mr. Gawiak. Y es ; veiy good condition. 

Mr. O’Konski. Very little worn? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right, because we didn’t use them 

Mr. O’Konski. Let me ask you this question. You have heard 
the description of the bodies that they have exhumed describing 
the overcoats that they wore and the boots that they wore. Does the 
description of those exhumed bodies fit the description of those soldiers 
as they were taken away from that camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. Exactly. 

■ Mr. Fubcolo. I wanted to ask him a question about the same thing. 

Chairman Madden. Just a moment. Congressman Sheehan had a 
question. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Chairman, my question was on the basis of 
trying to find out when they transported him from Pavlischev Bor to 
Gryazovets, Was that in a train or in vans? 

Mr. Pucinski. They were in prison cars, by train, 
i Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. By train. 
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Mr. Sheehan. This was only the 170 or so left in the camp? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Sheehan. In one car or more than one car? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was a little more than. At Pavlischev Bor we got 
small transport from Ostrashkov. Among those men was my father. 
I met him again. There were only about 30 or 35. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, one important point there 

Chairman Madden. Is Congressman Sheehan through? 

Mr. Furcolo. I wanted to ask you about back in the camp itself 
at Kozielsk. I was interested in the same point Congressman 
O’Konski spoke about, and that is with reference to whether or not 
you saw what these men were wearing when they were taken from the 
camp when you saw them for the last time, with particular reference 
to the overcoats and the boots. As I understood your answer your 
answer was that 

Mr. Gawiak. I was answering that. 

Mr. Furcolo. You go ahead and answer that. 

Mr. Gawiak. In the camp we didn’t use our boots. We realized 
that maybe we were stuck there for a long period. I am talking now 
about precautions. We had something like wooden shoes instead of 
usin g our own military shoes. I had them, too. We used to use our 
wooden shoes or rags or something like that. If we could save our 
uniforms we were proud. Everybody was proud of his army uniform. 
We didn’t wear them. That is the reason at the time the transport 
started we had everything in very good condition. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, you wore clothing other than your 
good uniforms most of the time you were in the camp, but when these 
men were being taken away for the last time that you saw them, at 
that time they put on their best uniforms, their only uniforms? 

Mr. Gawiak. You see, we figured we were going out of the camp, 
and we had to be dressed up like soldiers. 

Mr. Furcolo. I also understand from your answer that the same 
thing is true about your boots, that you didn’t wear your boots most 
of the time while you were in the camp. 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. But that when these prisoners were being taken 
away and you were seeing them for the last time, at that time they 
were wearing their boots. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. I did the same thing. 

Mr. Furcolo. You did the same thing. Did you see any of the 
bodies afterward or have you seen pictures of the bodies that were 
found? 

Mr. Gawiak. I just saw the pictures. 

Mr. Furcolo. You have seen the pictures. I would like to get 
your best opinion as to whether or not the bodies that you saw had 
the same clothing and boots of the same type that the men were 
wearing when they left and you saw them for the last time. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right, they had exactly the same clothes. 

Mr. Furcolo. I want to find out this: You testified something 
about the identification that was made of the prisoners when they 
were brought into camp. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. You are probably familiar with the fact that the 
Russians claimed for a long, long time that they didn’t know about 
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these prisoners. Tell us whether or not anything else was done in 
addition to pictures that were taken of each prisoner, and a card that 
was made out with his name on it. Was that done? 

Mr. Gawiak. They had all the records of each man who was in the 
camp. I saw my records. It was a file that high [indicating]. They 
had all the details, where I came from, what I was doing, what my 
father did, and so on. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, your own card had your name, your 
identification, your picture, your fingerprints, where you came from? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. What you were doing? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you see any other cards there that were like 
yours? 

Mr. Gawiak. Certainly, I saw a pile of them. 

Mr. Furcolo. So your evidence is that there were files for all of 
the men? 

Mr. Gawiak. All of them. 

Mr. Furcolo. You saw piles of cards like that? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. At any time did you have any talk with anyone in 
the camp there otlier than that woman doctor that you have already 
told us about, any other Russian in the camp there, about either 
records or what was happening to these persons? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; I didn’t ask. 

Mr. Furcolo. The only other thing that I want to ask you is this: 
As I understand it, after you were free you and others who were in the 
camp had inquiries from families of these men who had been with you, 
and you learned that they hadn’t heard anything of your former 
buddies or comrades who had been with you. What I want to get is 
tfijs: Did you have any talk with any of them from which you could 
give us any idea at all how frequently their husbands and sons and 
brothers had been writting to them? How often were you folks 
allowed to write from the camp that you were in? In other words, 
what I am trying to get at is this: If they had been accustomed to 
receiving letters fairly regularly and all of a sudden they stopped in 
April of 1940, that might or might not mean something. 

Mr. Gawiak. It was exactly what you say. It took them around 
2 weeks by the time we could write letters home, exactly the time. 
We knew the place, the address in Kozielsk, the Province of Smolensk. 
On the letters sent home we never could put that address. I remember 
right now the address was Moscow, box 1, and that is all. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, you learned that they had been in 
communication with their families up until a certain time, probably 
March or April of 1940, fairly regularly? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. Then after that date all communication with the 
families apparently stopped? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; until we got to Gryazovets. We had some kind 
of boycott ; we stopped eating for 3 or 4 days. 

. Mr. Furcolo. I am not talking about the families of you men who 
went to this other camp. I am talking about the families of the men 
who left Kozielsk and who were never seen again and who subsequent 
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events have proven were killed. Those families had heard regularly 
from their men up until about April or May of 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Furcolo, And then it stopped? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you have any letters or post cards of your own 
that you received while you were in these various camps? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you have them with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you be willing to surrender those at this 
date to the committee at least for photostating purposes? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then you will send them to the chairman of the 
committee at a later date? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Mitchell, I want to get this. When you were at 
Pavlischev Bor, secondly when you were at Gryazovets, did you meet 
any Poles who had been at any other camps in Soviet Russia other 
than Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. I met them in Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Flood. At Pavlischev Bor, the first camp you went to after 
you left Kozielsk, in May of 1940, you met other Poles? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. Who had been prisoners of the Russians at other camps 
in Russia? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. What other camps? 

Mr. Gawiak. Ostashkov and Starobelsk. 

Mr. Flood. Both? 

Mr. Gawiak. Both. 

Mr. Flood. About how many? 

Mr. Gawiak. From Ostashkov we got about 30 men. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever hear how many men, how many Poles 
had ever been prisoner at Ostashkov? Did the Ostashkov men tell 
you how many had been there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Yes. 

Mr. Gawiak. Over 6,000. 

Mr. Flood. Over 6,000 had been at Ostashkov, 6,000 Poles. That 
was a different camp from the one you were at? 

Mr. Gawiak. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Flood. Thirty got to Pavlischev Bor with you, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. Did they tell you what had happened to the 6,000 who 
had been at Ostashkov? Did they ever say to you that they had been 
taken off the same way your friends had been taken away from 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. The same way, the same story again. 

Mr. Flood. The same identical story. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. How many men from Starobelsk got to Pavlischev Bor 
at the time you were there, about? 

Mr. Gawiak. Between 120 and 130. 
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Mr. Flood. About 120 to 130. About how many, if they men- 
tioned it at all — did they mention how many Poles had been at Staro- 
belsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was between three to four thousand. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt here for 1 minute. We are going 
to have to cut off for the recorder anyway. I would like to ask the 
chairman to recess for 1 hour and bring the witness back at that time. 

Mr. Flood. I don’t want to recess for 1 hour; I don’t mind a few 
minutes, until I tie these camps up. It will take only a couple of 
minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Flood. At the time we recessed I asked you how many Poles 
came from Starobelsk to Pavlischev Bor, and you told me about 130. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did they have any conversations with you or did they 
say anvthing about how many Poles had been at Starobelsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. Like I told you, the top figure of around 4,000. 

Mr. Flood. About 4,000 top. Did they say anything about what 
happened to the 4,000 who had been at Starobelsk? 

Mr. Gawiak. The same story. 

Mr. Flood. The same story at Kozielsk, the same story as happened 
at Ostashkov, as those men who came from Ostashkov, taking away 
groups and they disappeared. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct, during the same time. 

Mr. Flood. During the same period of time. Then you men went 
to Gryazovets and you joined General Anders forming the Polish 
Army in Russia? 

Me. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. At the risk of being redundant, I want you to follow 
me now as I recite these figures myself, and you just interrupt me and 
say no if I am wrong. 

Mr. Gawiak. Very well. 

Mr. Flood. Now listen. In November of 1939 you got to Kozielsk. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. During the period of time that you were at Kozielsk 
between November of 1939 and May of 1940 when you left Kozielsk 
there were about 5,000 Polish citizens there, officers, cadet officers, 
police officers, and civilians. 

Mr. Gawiak. No; police. 

Mr. Flood. No police, all right. Officers, cadet officers, and some 
civilians. About 4,500 were in the one camp and several hundred in 
another camp. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. About 175 left Kozielsk and went to Pavlischev Bor 
in May of 1940 with you. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. In May of 1940 when you and the other one-hundred- 
and-seventy-some Poles left Kozielsk there were about 150 left in 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You heard me sav, as I was advised by the counsel 
for the committee, that about 4,243 Polish bodies were found at 
Katyn. 
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Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. When you got to Pavlischev Bor in May of 1940 and 
you stayed there until June of 1940, during that month there were 
about 130 Poles who came to Pavlischev Bor from a second camp 
in Soviet Russia at Starobelsk. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You had conversations with these Poles who came to 
Pavlischev Bor from Starobelsk and they told you there were about 
4,000 top Poles at Starobelsk during the same period of time, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure about how many men there were from 
Starobelsk. 

Mr. Flood. In round numbers between three and four thousand? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; 4,000. 

Mr. Flood. You also had conversations with about 30 Poles who 
came to Pavlischev Bor during the months you were at Pavlischev 
Bor from a third camp in Russia of Poles, Ostashkov, is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You beard in these conversations that there were 
about 7,000 Poles at Ostashkov? 

Mr. Gawiak. My father told me that. 

Mr. Flood. He was one of the men who had been taken from 
Kozielsk in December to Ostashkov? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. He came to Pavlishckev Bor in June of 1940, when 
you were there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask a question. You spoke at the beginning 
of your mother and your sister fleeing to Germany. Since that time, 
am I correct in saying you learned that the Germans killed your 
mother and your sister. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Later on. 

Mr. O’Konksi. Later on you learned that. 

Mr. Gawiak. Later on. 

Mr. O’Konski. You and your father went the Russian way, and 
you were both freed? 

Mr. Gawiak. My mother and sister were killed round 1944. 

Mr. O’Konski. By the Germans, though. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, in your heart, with the experience 
that you and your father had in Russia, tough as it was, and with 
what you know happened to your mother and to your sister, you 
would have every reason to hate the Germans far worse than you 
hate the Russians, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Gawiak. I hate them just the same, both. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, your opinion here is not prejudiced. 
You are telling us just what you saw, because you have an equal 
right to hate the Germans as you do to hate the Russians. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. I have two questions. 

I don’t know whether you remember names or not, but do you 
know a man who was a prisoner at Kozielsk, and who apparently was 
one of the last to leave. His name was W. Jan Fertik. 

93744— 52— pt. 2 6 
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Mr. Gawiak. Fertik. 

Mr. Furcolo. I probably say it wrong. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is my friend. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is your friend? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is my friend. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is he today? 

Mr. Gawiak. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do you know such a man? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Furcolo. This man has a book published in the library which 
you have probably read, Mr. Mitchell. 

Was there such a man there at the camp when you w^ere there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. He was one of the last to leave, the same as you 
were? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. He was a cadet, too. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do you remember the name of a lieutenant colonel 
also at the camp, named Prokop? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Furcolo. That man was also there at the same time you 
were? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Furcolo. To the best of your knowledge they w r ere men of 
good character and in whose word truth could be placed? 

Mr. Gawl\k. Good patriots. 

Mr. Furcolo. The only other question I have is this: Whether or 
not in February, March, and April of 1940 from your observations 
did the Russians have either a scarcity or a plentiful amount of over- 
coats and boots for their own soldiers? 

Mr. Gawiak. Could you translate that, please. 

(Interpreter translating the question.) 

Mr. Gawiak (through interpreter). No, they w'ere lacking. 

Mr. Furcolo. I w r ant to be sure I get this correctly now. In other 
words, in January, February, and March of 1940 at Kozelsk you saw 
many Russian soldiers and officers. 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do I understand your testimony to be that they 
had plenty of overcoats and boots for those Russian officers, or that 
they were lacking in the overcoats and boots for those Russian 
officers? 

Mr. Gawiak. I know. Like I said before, they were short of 
clothing. 

Mr. Mitchell. The Russians w r ere short of clothing? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Probably the reason they didn’t take them was 
because they didn’t want to wear any capitalist boots, is that right? 

Mr. Gawiak. That could be. 

Mr. O’Konski. In your experience in these camps and subsequent 
experience later did you come across any names of Poles who became 
traitors to the Communist cause, who are now in high position in the 
Polish Government? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I did. 

Mr. O’Konski. Could you give us those names? Did these people 
know that their fellow Polish soldiers were killed at Katyn Forest? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, they are accomplices to the crime. 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Could you give us the names of some of those 
officers in the Polish Government at the present time who would be 
Accomplices in this crime and helped cover up? Could you give us 
the names? 

Mr. Gawiak. Sure. I knew one who was a pilot, navigator. His 
name is W-i-c-h-e-r-k-i-e-w-i-c-z. I don’t remember hi3 first name. 

Mr. O’Konski. Where did you meet him and under what cir- 
-cumstances? 

Mr. Gawiak. I met him in Szypktowka. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did you know then that he was in with the Com- 
munists? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I didn’t have that idea. Gradually during 
the investigations he switched. 

Mr. O’Konski. When you talked to him in this camp was he of 
the opinion, as you were, that the Russians murdered these Polish 
•officers? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Yet he turned to them? 

Mr. Gawiak. Later on. 

Mr. O’Konski. Later on. He is now with the Government? 

Mr. Gawiak. General of aviation. 

Mr. O’Konski. He is general of aviation in Poland. 

Chairman Madden. Anything further? 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to recess for about 
•an hour, and to call the witness back. We still haven’t finished with 
this witness as yet. 

Chairman Madden. I think we ought to have lunch. We will be 
back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, you had better make it 2:30 if 
_you can. 

Chairman Madden. No, 2 o’clock because I told the others to be 
back at 2. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the committee recessed until 2 p. m. the 
■same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
.•recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I might make this announcement: Tomorrow morning’s hearing 
will be in the caucus room in this building, the large caucus room, 
•at 10:30. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Witness, I believe that you were identifying 
for Congressman Flood the names of prisoners of the Soviets who are 
today high ranking members of the Polish Government in Poland. 
Will you repeat for the record the name of the general of the air 
force, and then carry on with the answer to the question for Congress- 
man Flood? 

Mr. Gawiak. Fider Kiecz. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you spell that once more? 
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Mr. Pucinski. The spelling is F-i-d-e-r K-i-e-c-z. 

Mr. Flood. That , question was originally asked by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. O’Konski. What I wanted to ask was: Do you 
know of any other personalities now prominent in the Polish Govern- 
ment, in the civil or military arm, whom you knew at the same period 
of time? Are there any others? 

Mr. Gawiak. Colonel Berling. 

Mr. Flood. And what is the status of Colonel Berling in the Polish 
Government today? 

^ Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Flood. But he is active and prominent in the Polish Govern- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What camp was he in? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure, but I think he was in Starobelsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. Are there any other individuals you know who are 
in the present Polish Government, who were in these various camps 
that you have been telling us about this morning? Are there any 
others outside of these people, just these two? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. Or, yes. But they don’t have any high 
position. 

Mr. Mitchell. But there are others? 

Mr. Gawiak. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. May I interrupt for a couple of questions, here? I 
would like to have you pursue the line of thought that I tried to go 
into this morning. In the conveyance in which you were taken 
from one camp to the other camp, and you said it was quite crowded, 
and that that was the residue of prisoners who were left at the camp, 
roughly 150 or 170, who were crowded into this particular bus or 
van. Would you give me a little description before I proceed with 
some more questions, on how you were put in there? Was it crowded? 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman Sheehan, I would like to clarify for 
the benefit of the witness that at that point it was the transporta- 
tion that was provided from Pavlischev Bor to Gryazovets that is 
referred to. 

Will you pick it up and explain to the Congressman what happened 
from the time you left Pavlischev Bor until you got to Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawiak. We were shipped usually in prison cars. That was 
from Pavlischev Bor to Gryazovets. But before we got to Pavlis- 
chev Bor from the station, we were transported by trucks. 

Mr. Sheehan. By a truck? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. ' That was to Pavlischev Bor. And I 
remember clear, when we get off of train, we were packed in to stand 
very close to each other just like sardines in the cars. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you prefer to say it in Polish? 

Mr. Gawiak. I would rather. 

Mr. Mitchell. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). They ordered us to mount 
these trucks, the platforms of these trucks, in an upright position,, 
standing, very close, one to the other, and we were standing in the 
trucks, one right next to the other, so that you couldn’t even put a 
pin in between the men, they were packed in that tight in the truck. 
Then they closed the gate, the back gate, of the truck. Two of the 
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Russian guards stood on top of the cab of the truck, and we were 
given an order to sit down. 

It is easy to see how packed we were when this order came. We 
virtually were sitting on each other’s laps in the truck. This trip in 
this condition took 4 to 5 hours. 

When we arrived at Pavlischev Bor, they ordered us to dismount 
from the truck. They opened the back gate of the truck and ordered 
us to dismount. It was impossible to do. We were all stiff. We 
-couldn’t move our leg s or our hands after this trip. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was sitting on you? 

Mr. Gawiak. On my legs was sitting particularly a Polish pianist. 
His name is Jrzybowski. 

Mr. Mitchell. That would be J -r-z-y-b-o-w-s-k-i. 

Mr. Sheehan. Is he still alive? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. He is in Poland now. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know what he is in Poland now? 

Mr. Gawiak. Where? Or what he is doing? 

Mr. Mitchell. Where and what he is doing. 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t know where he is, but I know he continues 
there. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is he a Communist sympathizer today? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s what I hear; yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. May I ask you this question: It seems to me from 
Congressman Flood’s questioning before and from your statements, 
with the small number of gentlemen left from the original 5,000 pris- 
oners, they must have kept you fellows apart for a certain purpose, 
or we could assume a purpose. 

Would you go on and amplify on that, or may I guess and say that 
maybe they thought they mignt make good converts out of you to 
communism? Was that a possibility? 

Mr. Gawiak. No; I would rather say they would save us for proof 
in case is any investigation from outside. 

Mr. Sheehan. But you also say that this pianist who was with you 
is now, would you say, favorable to the party? 

Mr. Gawiak. I am not sure, but I heard later. 

Mr. Sheehan. You just heard it? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. That is all. 

Mr. Dondero. Just one question. How did you escape being shot? 

Mr. Gawiak. Like I told you. 

Mr. Dondero. Was that your answer, just a minute ago? 

They thought they would make a convert out of you? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you arrive in Gryazovets? What month, 
if you can recall? 

Mr. Gawiak. Let me see. We came out in July. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you at Pavlischev Bor? 

Mr. Gawiak. Wasn’t long. Was between a month and a month 
and a half, 6 weeks at the most. 

Mr. Mitchell. At Pavlischev Bor? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let’s see. You told us this morning that you had 
left Kozelsk the early part of May, so we can assume, say, the 10th 
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of May. Six weeks. That would mean that you left Pavlischev Bor 
and were in Gryazovets the latter part of June 1940. How long were- 
you there from that time on? 

Mr. Gawiak. I was there till the war started between Russia and 
Germany. 

Mr. Mitchell. You remained at Gryazovets from the time you 

S >t there, in June of 1940, until war started between Germany and 
ussia? 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did the war start between Germany and 
Russia? Do you know? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). The summer of 1941. 

Mr. Flood. Before you develop that line, Mr. Mitchell, I am still 
not satisfied with the answer given me this morning. That is, I do 
not quite understand the answer. 

Wny do you think the Russians permitted you to survive? Why do 
you think the Russians took you and 169 others out of the 5,000 Poles 
who were in this camp? Why do you think, if you have any idea, 
they permitted you and the friends they took with you to Pavlischev 
Bor to escape whatever happened, this killing at Katyn? Do you 
have any idea? What did you fellows talk about? Why do you think 
you got out of it? 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you want that translated? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

(The question is translated to Mr. Gawiak.) 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). That is a very difficult 
answer. 

Chairman Madden. I think he went into that this morning. 

Did you not? The decision that you and your friends arrived at 
was that the Communists thought there might be an investigation, 
and they did not want a complete wiping out of everybody. 

Mr. Flood. I understood that, Mr. Chairman, but that does not 
make sense to me. If they were going, to wipe them out, in my 
opinion they would wipe them out, and they would not worry about 
150 people. 

Now, you were there from about November of 1939 to about May 
of 1940? 

Mr. Gawiak. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. And there were, in round numbers, 5,000 Poles there 
with you. And you and your friends saw these Poles being taken 
away in small groups day after day, month after month, until finally 
there was only about three or four hundred of you left. And then 
in May of 1940, they took you and 170 others to Pavlischev Bor, 
leaving 150 at the camp. Now, in view of that, do you have any 
other reason than the one you have just indicated, and that Mr. 
Madden has repeated? What did you men talk about? Why did 
you think you were left? What did you say? Is that the only 
reason you have? Tell it in Polish. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). Naturally, there was a 
great deal of debate amongst us as to why we were being retained, 
and there were many of us who felt that the Russians had planned 
to send us through a schooling, a training course, in order to convert 
us to communism. 

Mr. Flood. Now, that is beginning to make sense. 
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Was such a course or schooling ever given to you or the rest of you 
men who survived, as far as you know or recall? 

Mr. Gawiak. Not to me, but, like I told the men before, JFider 
Kiecz and General Berling and a few others went to Moscow directly. 
And they came back to our camp in Gryazovets about 5 or 6 months 
later altogether changed. 

Mr. Flood. Now, after you left Pavlischev Bor, you went to 
G rya zovets. 

While you were at Gryazovets. then the Russians took several of 
your colleagues, several of your friends, and took them to Moscow ; 
is that it? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Flood. For some kind of a training course? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Flood. And that was consistent with your idea and the idea 
of your friends, in the conversations you had had at all of the camps, 
as to why you survived. They were trying to break you down. 
They were trying to train these survivors. They did take some to 
Moscow. How many, about? 

Mr. Gawiak. That's hard to say, because they were taken not 
only from one camp, but from all of them. 

Mr. Flood. Let me ask you this, then. During the time you were 
at Gryazovets, about how many men were at Gryazovets during the 
time you were there? 

Mr. Gawiak. Only four or five. 

Mr. Flood. Did they come back while you were still at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Gawiak. All of them. 

Mr. Flood. What was their point of view, their attitude, as far as 
you recall, when they left Gryazovets to go to Moscow? 

Mr. Gawiak. In my opinion^ they were strictly patriots. 

Mr. Flood. Loyal democratic Poles. How long were they gone, 
about, if you remember? 

Mr. Gawiak. Five or six months. 

Mr. Flood. They were gone 5 or 6 months. When they came back,, 
what was their attitude? What was their conversation? 

Mr. Gawiak. I remember very good 

Mr. Flood. First of all, had they changed? 

Mr. Gawiak. Completely. 

Mr. Flood. Had they become Communists? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Flood. Did they talk communism? 

Mr. Gowiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Flood. Did they try to convert you to communism? 

Mr. Gawiak. (through the interpreter). They started formings 
Communist clubs or cells in the camp. 

Mr. Flood. They went away loyal, patriotic Poles. They came- 
back Communist agents? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to make a point. Congressman 
Flood has questioned the witness somewhat on the reasons why a 
small group was saved from the eventual fate of the others. Now, 
of course, this witness cannot answer that ‘question except as to his 
supposition. But I want to say that he gave two reasons, as I under- 
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stand it. One was that the Russians wanted to maintain some sort 
of an alibi and some sort of a semblance of the continued existence of 
these prisoners. And secondly, they wanted to create cells and prob- 
ably educate, using their own term, some of them into communism. 

I want to say that I don't discount the first version at all, because 
subsequent historic events have shown that that first version might 
be the real reason why they were kept; because I think the next witness 
will bring out the fact that the Polish Government was frequently 
given various numbers, various figures, of witnesses in various camps, 
and it is quite logical to assume that the Russians probably main- 
tained 150, 300, or 500 and exaggerated the amount in those camps 
and thereby created a series of confusions among the Poles. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Machrowicz, anything is possible. I will agree 
with you. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There is one point I wanted to bring out. The 
witness has testified that for a while his clothes were taken away. 
Correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where those clothes returned to you? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 1 am talking just for myself. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your own clothes. All right. Now, can you 
tell me what was done by the Russians with the Polish officers as far 
as their clothes were concerned? Were they taken away from them? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So the Polish officers kept their clothes and 
their boots? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So you did not mean to infer, did you, in your 
previous testimony, that the clothes and the boots of the Polish 
soldiers and the Polish officers were taken away from them? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. I was just speaking about myself. 

Mr. Macrowicz. I did not want there to be any question about 
that. 

Mr. Gawiak. You see, they captured me in civilian clothes, so 
they treated me like a civilian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But the Polish officers who left the camps for 
fate unknown left with their full uniforms and shoes? 

Mr. Gawiak. Full uniforms and shoes. 

Mr. Dondero. What kind of clothes did they give you in place 
of them? 

Mr. Gawiak. Well, I got a pair of trousers and a jacket. 

Mr. O’Konski. I would like to have him elaborate on the question 
you raised, Dan, an important one, as to why he survived. 

Of these 175 who left this camp, were there any high-ranking 
officers among you of those who survived? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, there was. 

Mr. O’Konski. About how many? 

Mr. Gawiak. There was one general, and if I remember there 
were three or four colonels, and gradually down. 

Mr. O’Konski. Were there any leaders of the Polish Government 
that survived that were in high office, civilians? Did any of them 
survive? 

Mr. Gawiak. It was, yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. There were some? 
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Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Gawiak, when my line of questioning was 
slowed up for clarification of the record, you had stated to this com- 
mittee that you had been at Gryazovets until approximately June 
1941. 

Mr. Gawiak. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. When the German and Russian Armies became 
involved in conflict. Can you tell us what happened to you from 
that time on? 

Mr. Gawiak. We remained in the camp for a period of 2 weeks of 
time. 

Chairman Madden. If the witness cares to speak in Polish on this, 
that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). We remained in the prison 
camp for about 2 weeks, and then we were transferred to the south. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you show us the route on which you were 
transferred from Gryazovets and where you ended up, please, on the 
map? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes; I can. [Indicating Gryazovets.] Here is 
Gryazovets, way up north, and we moved to Totskoye. I am talking 
about where I went. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is where you went to? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was your father with you at that time? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many others of you made the trip from 
Gryazovets to there? 

Mr. Gawiak. That was a big transport. At that time in a camp 
we have around 1,500. Now, you ask me question where they come 
from, those 1,500 in Gryazovets. I would rather say it in Polish. 

Chairman Madden. Let me say to the witness: 

Amy time you have a statement that you feel is easier for you m 
Polish, go right ahead. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). When we arrived at Grya- 
zovets, our transport consisted of about 400. Those were those who 
were brought from Pavhschev Bor. Three months later they attached 
another transport of about 1,800 soldiers from Estonia and Latvia. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then that made a total of approximately 2,200 in 
Gryazovets in June 1941 ; is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then all of you were transported from there 
to Totskoye at the same time? 

Mr. Gawiak. No. We had two transports. 1 mean, one after one. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many officers were in the group? Polish 
officers. 

Mr. Pucinski. You had better restate that question. I don’t 
think he understood you. 

Mr. Gawiak. You ask me how many officers was in the transport? 

Mr. Mitchell. From Gryazovets to Totskoye. 

Mr. Gawiak. Approximately about 95 percent. 

Mr. Pucinski. Ninety-five percent of those from Gryazovets to- 
Totskoye were officers. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you arrived at this camp at Totskoye, would 
you give us now a description of your life there, who was there, and 
who you met, and so fortn? You may do that in Polish. 
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Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). Our transport was the first 
to arrive there. Returning to Gryazovets, 1 week after the Poles 
And the Russians agreed, made their agreement, our camp was visited 
by General Anders. 

Mr. Mitchell. When was that? 

Mr. Gawiak. That was in June. 

Mr. Mitchell. No, June was when they went to war. 

Mr. Gawiak. Later, in August. 

Mr. Pucinski. August 1941. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). There was a review there 
And a parade and a reception for the general, and he informed us 
that we were going to be transferred to Totskoye, and there we would 
be organized mto a Polish army. From that moment, we all began 
registering. 

And we didn’t resign, but we were still in the Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, when General Anders announced 
to you that a Polish army was going to be formed in Russia proper to 
fight with the Russians, how many officers were at Totskoye at that 
time in all, a rough guess? 

Mr. Gawiak. A rough guess? About twelve or thirteen hundred. 

Mr. Mitchell. Twelve to thirteen hundred officers. I now want 
you to tell for the record and to this committee what happened about 
the conversations that went on in the camp among all of you officers 
and the people in this camp relative to the missing officers. Accord- 
ing to the records I have read in relation to this whole matter, pub- 
lished by various groups, it seems that you all were recording the names 
•of those officers who had been with you. Would you just give the 
committee a more or less brief description of what took place at that 
time? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). As soon as we regained our 
freedom while still at Gryazovets, we all began compiling lists of 
names of people who were with us at the various camps in which we 
were interned. That was on the orders of our high command, and 
also on our own initiative. 

Having carried on communications with relatives of some of our 
friends in Poland, we knew that these men were not in Poland. This 
was before the Germans invaded Russia. Each of our units compiled 
as complete a list as it could, and these lists were then forwarded to 
our high command. 

As far as I recall, these lists were then forwarded to the Russian 
Government. We received answers while at Totskoye, that the 
Russian Government had no knowledge of the whereabouts of these 
officers. There were rumors that some of these officers were trans- 
ferred to the St. Joseph Islands. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I believe that develops the story 
from this witness’s point of view. I would like to go on quickly and 
just tell you what happened to him from there on in. 

He remained with General Anders’ army 

Chairman Madden. I think the witness should testify to that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it will take us about another 10 or 15 minutes. 

Chairman Madden. He could just terminate briefly. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us right now the route your army 
followed, where you ended up, and how you got over here to Canada? 
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Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). They took us from Tots- 
koye during the winter to Uzbekistan in the Soviet Republic. We 
remained there several months. We were then transferred to Persia 
and from Persia through Iraq to Palestine. In Palestine, we received 
further training in the English methods of warfare. From there we 
were transferred to Egypt, as Polish units, and from Egypt to Italy. 
We remained in Italy until the end of the war, and I came to Canada 
directly from Italy. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I ask where your father is at this time? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). My father is at Welland, 
Canada. 

Mr. Mitchell. How old is he? 

Mr. Gawiak. Seventy. 

Chairman Madden. Let me ask if any members of the committee 
have any further questions of the witness. 

Mr. ITlood. Yes. 

Were there any priests at the Kozielsk camp with you, Roman 
Catholic priests or Orthodox priests, that you know of, Polish 
prisoners? 

Mr. Gawiak. I remember four priests, or, I believe, five. 

Mr. Flood. What happened to them, if you know? 

Mr. Gawiak. From the records I have heard, they found them 
all at Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. They found them all at Katyn? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. There was one Jewish priest, one Orthodox 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean a Jewish rabbi? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Two Roman Catholic priests, an orthodox priest, and a 
Jewish rabbi? 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). And one Protestant. 

Mr. O’Konski. I would like to develop one point further that is 
vary important. You testified earlier this morning as to the condition 
of the shoes, the soles, of these Polish soldiers. 

Evidently when war broke out, they were all issued new uniforms 
and new shoes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. When they were captured, they had evidently worn 
those shoes slightly before they were captured. 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Mr. O’Konski. And they were taken out of these camps during the 
months of January, February, and March of 1940; is that correct? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now, if those soldiers had those shoes and those 
uniforms until August of 1941, almost a year and a half later, would 
those shoes and those .overcoats have shown far more wear than they 
bad shown? 

Mr. Gawiak. Naturally; yes. 

Mr. O'Konski. From the condition of the shoes as described by the 
witness, yesterday, and by the pictures you have seen of the autopsy, 
would you say that the condition of the shoes and the clothes indicates 
that they were with the soldiers for a period of 6 months, or a period of 
2 years? 

Mr. Gawiak. I would say 6 months. 
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Mr. O’Konbki. There is no question in your mind about that at all? 

Mr. Gawiak. No question about that. 

Mr. O’Konski. That clarifies that. 

Mr. Flood. As far as you know, what percentage of the officers 
who were with you from the time you came to Kozielsk until the time 
you left Kozielsk, if you know, were reservists of the Polish Army, or 
regular army officers? 

Do you know what I mean by reservists, as distinguished from regu- 
lar army or recent recruits? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I know. It is hard to say, but as I remember, 
in this district it was about 50-50. 

Mr. Flood. But at Kozielsk, of the 5,000 Poles there, at least half 
of the officers were reservists, of all ranks? 

Mr. Gawiak. That’s right. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Considering your statement as to your feeling, antipathy, toward the 
Nazis and toward the Russians, have you, in line with the testimony 
that you have narrated here, and with your experience as a prisoner 
over that long period of time, and all these extenuating circum- 
stances — have you in your own mind made a decision as to what 
country or nation was responsible for the murders at the Katyn 
Forest? 

You can answer that "Yes” or "No.” Have you made up your 
mind? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I did. 

Chairman Madden. Who would you say committed the mass mur- 
der at the Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Gawiak. Russia. 

Chairman. Madden. Now, I want to thank you, Mr. Gawiak, for 
your testimony here. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask just one more question? 

When you met with General Anders, and all these people came from 
these various camps and survived, you were all interrogated as to 
what you thought happened to all these officers, and was there any- 
body that had a different opinion than that the Russians did the 
murdering? 

Mr. Gawiak. I don’t — I doubt it. 

Chairman Madden. I wish the record to show that Congressman 
Joseph Carrigg of the Fourteenth District of Pennsylvania, is present 
at the hearing. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Gawiak, for your testimony. I want to 
say that you have made a great witness. You have made a very sincere 
witness, and you have created a very good impression on the com- 
mittee, coming down here from Canada, away from your business, 
and offering this testimony voluntarily. 

I know that in the future the value of your testimony will- be 
known not only to yourself and to your countrymen, but to the 
people and to the public generally, because your testimony will, I 
think, eventually serve to possibly give to the minds of the people not 
only in the free countries, but behind the iron curtain, what a criminal 
background is behind the leaders of this communistic movement. 

And the testimony that you have revealed I think will serve a great 
purpose, to bring to the min ds of the people generally throughout 
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the world what the free peoples of the world are up against in this 
scourge that is trying to aggress throughout the globe. 

Ana I know I speak in behalf of the committee in thanking you for 
the great service that you have rendered in coming here today to testify. 

Mr. Dondero. Just before he leaves the stand, I want to ask a 
question? 

Did you have any papers or any documents in your possession to 
show that you were a prisoner in these various camps? 

Mr. Gawiak. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Dondero. Have you got them with you? 

Mr. Gawiak. No, I left them home, unfortunately. But I will 
send them here. 

Chairman Madden. They will be made a part of the record when 
you mail them to us. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, the witness would like to make a 
statement. 

Mr. Gawiak (through the interpreter). I am very deeply moved 
.with the attitude and the action and the undertaking of this com- 
mittee. I have been waiting for this moment for 10 years, and I am 
•certain that just as some day we will get the satisfaction, by the same 
token the people in this country at last will understand what Russia 
is. 

Chairman Madden. The next witness is ex-Ambassador T. Romer. 

There will be a recess for a minute. 

(A short recess was taken. 1 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I might announce that ‘Congressman Edmund Rad wan of New 
York is present at the hearings. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Counsel? 

First, I will swear the witness. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in me 
Rearing now in session will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
hut the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Romer. I do. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you try and speak as loudly as you can? And 
for the purpose of the record, may I have your full name and address? 

TESTIMONY OF TADEUSZ ROMER, FORMER POLISH AMBASSADOR 
TO RUSSIA, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 

Mr. Romer. My name is Tadeusz Romer. My address is Mon- 
treal, Province of Quebec, Canada, 495 Prince Arthur West. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you tell us something about your own 
personal background, beginning at the time you left school, briefly, 
please? 

Mr. Romer. I was bom on December 6, 1894, in Antonosz, par- 
titioned Poland under the Russian domination. I was at school and 
high school, in Cracow, Poland. I went through my matriculation in 
1913. 

Then I was at the university in Switzerland, Fribourg, and Lau- 
sanne. I studied law, science, philosophy, and politics. 

I graduated in 1917, and then went to Paris to serve in the Polish 
National Committee under Roman Dmowski, one of the foremost 
Polish statesmen of that time. 
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Mr. Mitchell. When did you first enter the Polish Career Diplo- 
matic Service? 

Mr. Romer. I first entered the Polish Career Diplomatic Service 
in 1919, in Paris, as first secretary of the Polish Legation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you give us a short history, a brief history, of 
your various assignments as a Polish career diplomat? 

Mr. Romer. I was in Paris from 1919, until 1921, then from 1921 
to 1927 in Warsaw at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; from 1921 to 1928. From 1928 until- 1935, I 
was first conselor of the Polish Legation, and then the Polish Embassy 
in Rome, with the Italian Government. 

From 1935 until 1937, 1 was Polish Minister in Lisbon, Portugal. 

From 1937 until 1941, 1 was Polish Ambassador to Japan, ip Tokyo. 

And then, after the rupture of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Poland, under German pressure, 6 weeks before Pearl Harbor, I 
left Japan with my family and the staff of the Polish Embassy and 
went to Shanghai, China, in order to pass through the United States, 
to London, to reach the Polish Government in exile. 

It was impossible because of lack of communication, and I stayed 
in Shanghai, during the Japanese occupation until the diplomatic 
exchange between the western powers and Japan. 

Mr. Mitchell. When was that? * 

Mr. Romer. It was in August 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. August 1942? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did you go in August 1942? 

Mr. Romer. I went to eastern Portuguese Africa. And there I 
received my appointment as Polish Ambassador to Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Mitchell. You received that appointment while you were in 
South Africa? 

Mr. Romer. In eastern Portuguese Africa. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did you proceed from eastern Portuguese 
Africa? 

Mr. Romer. I took a plane, and I proceeded through Egypt into 
Iran to Teheran and then to Soviet Russia directly. 

Mr. Mitchell. What year was that? 

Mr. Romer. It was in 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. What month? 

Mr. Romer. It was either in September or in the beginning of 
October. 

Mr. Mitchell. Whom did you see en route who might have given 
you instructions as to your duties in Moscow? 

Mr. Romer. I had not received any instructions during my travel. 
I just received a few telegrams from my Government in London, 
containing general information. And I saw in Teheran my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Kot, former Ambassador to Soviet Russia. I saw him in 
Teheran, and I saw also General Anders and a lot of Polish officers. 

Mr. Mitchell. One moment. 

You stated that you saw your predecessor, who was Ambassador 
to Moscow? What was his full name? 

Mr. Romer. Prof. Stanislaw Kot, K-o-t. 

Mr. Mitchell. He was your immediate predecessor? 
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Mr. Romer. Yes; my immediate predecessor, but he left Kuibyshev 
in July 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where was the Polish Embassy located, in Russia? 

Mr. Romer. In Kuibyshev, formerly called Samara, on the Volga 
River, where the whole diplomatic corps was located since the wartime 
evacuation of Moscow. 

Mr. Mitchell. You stated that you saw him in Teheran. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Mr. Romer. At the end of September or the beginning of October. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did Ambassador Kot tell you about condi- 
tions in Moscow, or Russia, with relation to your new assignment at 
that time? 

Mr. Romer. He gave me all his own files and archives, and he 
told me about his own experiences there. 

Mr. Mitchell. This committee is particularly interested in any 
reports that be may have given you in connection with the missing 
Polish officers. 

Mr. Romer. I received the full evidence list of the missing officers, 
the list prepared by different Polish officers and numerous Polish 
refugees and personalities in Soviet Russia, and the minutes of all 
conversations and all Polish interventions as to the Russian authorities 
concerning this matter. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you see General Anders? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; I saw him several times. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where? 

Mr. Romer. In Teheran, also. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did he tell you about it? 

Mr. Romer. He told me also about all his experiences concerning 
these questions and others, too. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he tell you the name of the individual who 
had been assigned the responsibility of ascertaining where these 
officers were? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was that individual’s name? 

Mr. Romer. Jos eph Czapski. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is Mr. Czapski today? 

Mr. Romer. At present in Paris, France. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is Ambassador Kot today? 

Mr. Romer. He must be in Paris, too, I believe. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is it your opinion that this committee should 
hear the testimony of those individuals? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely so. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where are the official records today, if you know 
where they are, of the conversations that took place between Kot 
and the Russian authorities? 

Mr. Romer. The originals must be with the Polish state archives 
and many copies in different hands. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who else did you see of note in Teheran? Who 
else did you see outside of Amoassador Kot and General Anders 
Did you see Czapski? Did you see Czapski in Teheran? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; he is my great friend ever since childhood, and 
I saw him several times there. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Did you see General Sikorski in Teheran? 

Mr. Romer. No; General Sikorski was not in Teheran at that time. 
I saw him much later, in London, when I went there in January 1943. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you leave Teheran for Kuibyshev? 

Mr. Romer. In the early or middle part of October 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you receive your official papers appoint- 
ing you to the Soviet Government? 

Mr. Romer. I received only a telegram appointing me, and I 
awaited my credentials in Kuibyshev, with which I went to Moscow 
to present them to the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long did you have to wait in Kuibyshev? 

Mr. Romer. Approximately 10 days. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you received it, how long from then until 
you presented them? 

Mr. Romer. I went to Moscow with some person from my staff, 
and I presented my credentials on the 2d of November 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. Whom did you see at that time? 

Mr. Romer. The President of the Supreme Soviet. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was his name? 

Mr. Romer. I don’t remember at this time. He died 2 years ago. 
Is it Kalinin? 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was the next person you saw in the Soviet? 

Mr. Romer. Mr. Molotov, of course. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you present your credentials to Molotov? 

Mr. Romer. No; I had to present them to the Chairman of the 
Supreme Council. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you give us the gist of your first conversa- 
tion with Mr. Molotov? 

Mr. Romer. Oh, it was only a formal conversation at this time. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was his position at the time? 

Mr. Romer. He was the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you first meet Marshal Stalin? 

Mr. Romer. This I shall tell you later on, with my general state- 
ment, if you allow me. It was a political conversation, and I think 
it would be interesting to know all the details about it. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to have you make a general statement 
at this time, unless the committee, the chairman or any members of 
the committee, have any questions to ask up to this point. 

Chairman Madden. Without objection, the witness will make a 
general statement. 

Mr. Dondero. Before he does so, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know whether you have any reports left of what took place between 
Ambassador Kot and the Russians which he reported to you? Have 
you any papers in your possession on that point? 

Mr. Romer. No; I have no papers, Mr. Congressman, but the 
results of the conversations are in the Polish state documents. 

Mr. Dondero. Where are they? 

Mr. Romer. I don’t know where the state archives are at present. 
They were moved somewhere. But I was not in the Government at 
that time, and I don’t know about the respective arrangements. 

Mr. Machrowicz. However, they are now under the jurisdiction 
of the Polish Government in London? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. And their whereabouts are known to the Polish 
Government in London? 

Mr. Mitchell. Of course. 

Chairman Madden. You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 

Mr. Romer. When 1 was Polish Ambassador in Japan, one of the 
main problems I had to deal with was the fate of the hundreds of 
thousands of Polish deportees in Soviet Russia who were deprived of 
any assistance whatsoever on the part of the Polish authorities, owing 
to the fact that diplomatic and consular relations between the two 
countries were broken off after the invasion by Russia on September 
17, 1939, of the eastern part of Poland. 

In the first part of 1941, 1 had published already a first list of nearly 
10,000 names and addresses of Polish deportees in Russia, with whom 
some kind of contact had been established. Already, then, in the 
letters I was receiving, I could find many signs of fear on the part of 
the families in regard to the fate of the Polish prisoners in the three 
camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. 

When I came to Russia, as Polish Ambassador, in October 1942, the 
relations between the Russian and the Polish Governments were 
already seriously strained. The battle for Moscow was lost for the 
Germans, the tide of the battle for Stalingrad was changing in favor 
of the Soviets, the American supplies were flowing to Russia in very 
large quantities. 

The Polish-Russian agreement of July 1941, which had been sub- 
sequently enlarged during General Sikorski’s visit to Russia in Decem- 
ber of the same year, was becoming a liability to the Soviet Govern- 
ment owing to the favorable change of war events. The Soviet 
Government apparently considered those agreements as temporary 
expediencies. 

My predecessor had left Moscow in July 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. Excuse me one minute. Do you have any reason, 
to your knowledge, as to why he left? 

Air. Romer. He was recalled to London to take part in the Polish 
Government in London, and this was the main reason. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why he left Kuibyshev at that time? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. 

Mr. Romer. And in the meantime a great number of Polish relief 
workers and representatives of the Polish Embassy throughout Russia 
were arrested and many offices closed, so that the vast relief organiza- 
tion planned for the Polish deportees in Soviet Russia was slowed, if 
not completely jeopardized. 

The Polish Army Corps formed in Russia under General Anders had 
to be withdrawn during the year of 1942 to the Middle East because of 
lack of food and adequate equipment. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this decision had been approved by Stalin himself, the Soviet Govern- 
ment bitterly criticized later on this move accusing the Poles that they 
were not willing to fight with their Russian comrades the common 
German enemy. 

One of the main problems I had to examine on my arrival to 
Kuibyshev, in the light of previous correspondence, was the question 
of the missing 15,000 Polish war prisoners from the three above- 
mentioned camps. And these camps were Starobielsk, with mainly 
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4,000 prisoners, servicemen, Kozielsk, with, roundly speaking 4,600 
officers of various ranks, Ostashkov, with more than 6,500 or 6,600 
various military personnel. In all, around 15,000 Polish war prisoners. 

Why do I call them Polish war prisoners? W T e were not at war, 
formally speaking, with Soviet Russia. But Soviet Russia invaded 
Poland in September 1939, and at that time relations, diplomatic and 
all relations, between Poland and Soviet Russia, didn’t exist any more. 

Mr. Mitchell. Russia? 

Mr. Romer. Yes, Russia, on the 17th of September, just at the 
back of the Polish retreating armies before the advancing German 
armies. And at that time several different Polish units had battles, 
and very severe battles, with the incoming Russians. 

This is why in the press, in the newspapers, in the Russian news- 
papers themselves, they gave the number of what they called Polish 
war prisoners was published. The number given in the Russian news- 
papers corresponded in all to 200,000 people captured by the Russians 
during that advance. 

All of them, or most of them, were put into camps of war prisoners, 
and a great number of them later on were transferred to the deportee 
camps inside Russia, in Siberia, and so on. And only these three 
great camps, Ostashkov, Starobielsk, and Kozielsk contained the most 
important, the most well known, of those people. 

That is why we were very much concerned with these three prisoner 
of war camps. Among them were top and high ranking Polish Army 
officers captured by the Russians in September and October 1939. 
Among those prisoners were also well known scientists, politicians, 
lawyers, physicians, economists, and even clergymen. 

In other words, they were the flower of the Polish intelligentia. 

These men were, of course, badly needed, not only for our war 
effort, but also in connection with future plans for mutilated Poland. 
I hardly know of any family in Poland, which was not alarmed by 
the fate of missing members of the family, or close friends. 

The evidence, lists I had at that time I received from my predecessor 
and from the files of the Polish Embassy, and the evidence lists I had 
proved that since the spring of 1940 no sign of life had come from 
those men to their families, and that the correspondence had suddenly 
ceased. 

I looked over the numerous minutes of conversation between Polish 
diplomatic and military representatives in Soviet Russia when unsuc- 
cessful incuiries on the whereabouts of those prisoners were made. 

I was particularly struck by a remark that the top ranking Soviet 
security executives, Beria and Merkulow, made already in October 
1940, to Colonel Berling and to a small group of Polish officers who 
joined him. These were Beria’s words at that time: “In regard to 
them we made a great mistake.” 

My Embassy and myself were receiving hundreds of letters from 
Poles anxiously inquiring over the fate of the disappeared men. I 
did not lose any occasion to question those arriving from remote 
Russia regions in order to trace any possible sign of evidence of the 
missing prisoners. Everything was in vain. 

I had no instructions to continue conversations on this subject with 
the Soviet Government, because we saw clearly after our numerous 
previous unsuccessful attempts that the Russians were unwilling to 
help us in finding these prisoners. Apart from that, I was mostly 
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concerned over the fate of the Polish deportees numbering about 
IK mill ion Polish citizens living in appalling conditions in remote 
regions of European and Asiatic Russia. The help of our Embassy 
in food, clothing, medical, and other supplies, which were provided 
for some 270,000 of those we have been able to contact, was threatened 
to be completely suppressed. 

My line of thinking about the war-prisoner problem was, on the 
basis of my studies, the following: There was no doubt for me already 
at that time that the great majority of these men were not alive, 
because we had sufficient evidence lists of all the deportees being 
spread all over the territory of the Soviet Union, and not a single 
name out of the Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Ostashkov camps was among 
them. 

Obviously, I am not speaking of the group of some 450 exprisoners 
from the Gryazovets camp and Moscow prisons, who were with us and 
helped us greatly in the search for their friends and comrades. The 
first witness today, my countryman, Mr. Gawiak, is one of them. 

My personal guess was that at the time of the German-Soviet 
friendship, some sort of liquidation of these leading groups of the 
Polish intelligentsia was agreed upon by the two totalitarian partners, 
whose final aim was the definite destruction of the Polish nation. I 
never excluded the possibility that the Naxis would be capable of 
committing such a mass murder, knowing only too well their methods 
in occupied Poland and elsewhere, but we had sufficient evidence from 
the Polish underground in German-occupied Poland to be certain that 
no mass exchange of prisoners or individual escapes into German- 
occupied Poland had taken place. 

I came then to the evident conclusion that the responsibility for the 
fate of these 15,000 men layed on the Russian side. I must say that 
at that time I was still very far from suspecting the full tragic truth. 
I had an idea that these prisoners maybe were sent to some Arctic 
regions, and had died of starvation and unlivable climatic conditions. 

In December 1942 I was called by my Government for consultation 
to London, and when leaving my Embassy in Kuibyshev I received a 
formal assurance from Vishinsky, at that time Vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, that during my absence from Russia no unilateral 
decisions or changes would take place in regard to the status of the 
Polish deportees in Russia, this having been the main subject of our 
negotiations. 

As soon as I arrived to London in January 1943, I found to my 
amazement that by order of the Soviet authorities the Poles in Russia 
had been deprived of their national status and forced, under threat of 
arrest and torture, to accept Russian passports. After having con- 
tacted my Government I flew back directly to Moscow, and on 
February 26 and 27, 1943, 1 had a night-long conversation with Stalin, 
in the presence of Molotov. I brought him, under instructions of my 
Government, a far-reaching and rather sensational offer of the Polish 
underground. 

Chairman Madden. We will have a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will proceed: 

Mr. Romer. And so, coming back to Moscow, I saw Stalin m tne 
presence of Molotov on February 26 and 27, 1943, and I brought him, 
under instruction of my Government, a far-reaching and rather 
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sensational offer of the Polish underground to proceed on a given date 
for 3 to 5 days to the simultaneous destruction of every German line 
of communication in occupied Poland just behind the German side 
of the front line. 

Chairman Madden. Would you repeat that, please, and talk just 
a little slower? 

Mr. Homer. I brought him 

Mr. Mitchell. You brought who? 

Mr. Homer. Stalin. I brought him, under instruction of my 
Government, a far-reaching ana rather sensational offer of the Polish 
underground to proceed on a given date for 3 to 5 days to the simul- 
taneous destruction in occupied Poland of every German line of 
communication just behind the German front line. 

This offer was the best, although a very costly, proof of the potential 
possibilities of the Polish underground, and of its readiness and willing- 
ness to contribute to the Russian offensive. 

On the other side we considered this offer as a possible counterpart 
for a change of Russian policy in the Polish deportee problem and 
other pending difficulties in Polish-Russian relations. 

Stalin seemed to be struck by this offer, but apparently fearing its 
political implications preferred to sidetrack it for the time being, and 
all I was able to obtain from him was the renewing of the negotiations 
with Molotov in regard to the legal status of the Polish deportees. 

And so I continued negotiating in Moscow this time, and was 
absent from my Embassy. I took from Kuibyshev several persons 
from the staff of the Embassy to help me. We lived in a hotel in 
Moscow. I was negotiating with Molotov on the status of the 
Polish deportees in Soviet Russia after the decree of the Soviet 
Government, which deprived them of their Polish national status. 

It was during those negotiations that the bombshell of GoebbePs 
propaganda revelations of Katyn exploded. 

The news about Katyn was announced in a German communique 
on April 13, 1943. 

Forty-eight hours later we had the Russian answer. We had waited 
nearly 2 years, from the latter part of 1941, through the whole of 1942 
and the early part of 1943, for any precise answer, about the where- 
abouts of the Polish war prisoners in these three camps. None of our 
diplomatic interventionists with Soviet authorities on every level, 
numbering more than 50 had any answer. 

And yet, after 48 hours an answer came. The answer was the follow- 
ing one. I have here the official statement of the Tass Agency, dated 
April 15, 1943. It was published in every Russian newspaper. I give 
you here the English translation. This was the text of the statement 
of the Tass Agency. 

Chairman Madden. Now, if you will let me interrupt you there, 
this statement was made within 48 hours after the Germans announced 
the discovery of the graves? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. And this is the statement of the Tass Agency, 
dated February 15, 1943: 

The Polish prisoners in question were interned in the vicinity of Smolensk in 
special camps and were employed in road construction. It was impossible to 
evacuate them at the time of the approach of the German troops, and as a result 
they fell into their hands. If, therefore, they have been found murdered, it means 
that they have been murdered by the Germans, who, for reasons of provocation, 
claim now that the crime has been committed by Soviet authorities. 
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I have, to make Mr. Chairman a few remarks about this text. 
My first remark concerns this work on the roads imposed on the Polish 
war prisoners. They were officers and Under the Geneva convention, 
the officers are exempt from manual labor. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean officers? 

Mr. Romer. Officers. They were never forced to labor before in 
those three camps, and we couldn’t see any reason for this change of 
attitude of the Russian Government. 

My second observation is: How can we explain, if this were true, 
that no information about this fact had been given to the Polish 
Government in answer to their 50 or more inquiries about the where- 
abouts of these officers? 

And my final remark is that if they really had stayed the whole of 
this time, from the month of April 1940 until the German occupation 
of the Smolensk region in July 1941, it would be quite impossible that 
through different channels we would not have received news about 
their fate and about their whereabouts. Why were they not allowed 
to correspond with their families and come into contact with the Polish 
officials in Soviet Russia? We were then in friendly relations with the 
Russian Government. I can see no reason for this state of things. 

And so you understand, Mr. Chairman, that the explanations in 
the Russian communique were not only lacking in sincerity — they were 
not only unconvincing to the Polish Government in London, but they 
gave rise to, very great alarm in the whole of Poland and to all the 
Poles abroad. You can well understand the feeling of horror which 
has pervaded Polish public opinion after the German discovery. 

I must underline here that we did not, in any wav, exclude the 
possibility of the Nazis committing such a crime. The different camps 
of extermination in Poland are the best proofs that the Germans, the 
Nazis, used similar methods of mass extermination. But in this case 
we considered it necessary to study this question in a very objective 
manner through reliable channels in order to discover the truth. 

Not one move has been made by the Polish Government to accuse 
the Russians. All that was asked for was the truth. And this is why 
the Polish Government, on the 17th of April, requested the Inter- 
national Red Cross, as a neutral organ, an organ which was instituted 
by the Geneva convention, to study problems concerning war prisoners, 
to organize for an impartial and exhaustive inquiry. 

Mr. Dondero. The 17th of April of what year? 

Mr. Romer. It was 2 days after the Russian answer, the 17th of 
April 1943. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You say 2 days after the Russian answer? 

Mr. Romer. Two days after the Russian communique, after the 
Tass statement answering Goebbels’ first communique on the dis- 
covery of Katyn. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I understood your previous testimony was that 
Russia had announced that on February 15. 

Mr. Romer. No, no. It was April. If I made a mistake, will you 
please [correct it? It was April 13, 1943, the date of the German 
communique; and the Russian answer was on April 15. The Polish 
Government’s appeal to the International Red Cross was on April 17. 
And on the same date the Polish Government in London decided to 
send a note to the Soviet Ambassador accredited to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in London, Mr. Bogomolow, asking him to advise the Russian 
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Government to give all possible information and all possible explana- 
tions about this case to the Polish Government. This note was 
handed to Mr. Bogomolow on April 20, 1943, in London. 

We went througn those five or six hectic days in Moscow, during 
which I saw quite clearly that the Soviet Government was only pre- 
paring to use this question of Katyn as a pretext for rupture of rela- 
tions between Poland and Soviet Russia. 

The International situation had already changed considerably from 
the time of my arrival in Soviet Russia. The battle for Stalingrad 
was won by the Russians in early February. The Russian armies 
advanced steadily, every day, step by step, toward the Polish frontier. 
The American armies in western Africa and the British armies in 
northeastern Africa advanced, toward each other, and later converged, 
battling through Italy to attack central Europe; but they were very 
far away from Poland at that time, and the Russians were each day 
nearer. I believe that at this very time the Soviet Government had 
already made up their plans about the future of Poland, had prepared 
for a new occupation of Poland, and made plans to set up a Communist 
regime in our country. 

During the night of Easter Sunday, on the 25th of April at 11 p. m. 
I was awakened, and was told that Mr. Molotov asked to see me at 
midnight or quarter past midnight, whichever time I preferred. 

Chairman Madden. That was 1943? 

Mr. Romer. 1943. My choice was the earlier time. I answered 
that I was coming to see him at midnight. I dressed and went to the 
Kremlin. I had to wait until 15 minutes past midnight. It was 
already Monday, the 26th of April 1943. 

Mr. Molotov read to me a note prepared and addressed to me, a 
note containing misstatements and false accusations. 

I shall read you only a few excerpts of this note and hand over to you 
the full text. It was, of course, like all the other Russian notes we 
received, written in Russian. Our answers were as a rule, in Polish. 
I will give you some excerpts of the English translation of this note. 
The following is one of them: 

Not only has the Polish Government failed to counteract the base Fascist 
calumnies about the U. S. S. R., but it has not even found it necessary to address 
a question to the Soviet Government or ask for explanations in the matter. 

I repeat, we asked more than 50 times for explanations, and the 
Polish note dated April 20, addressed to Ambassador Bogomolow, 
preceded by 5 days, this note which I have quoted. 

Here is another excerpt: 

The fact that a hostile campaign against the Soviet Union has started simul- 
taneously in the German and the Polish press and is conducted on an identical 
platform can leave no doubt of a plot between the common enemy of the Allies, 
Hitler, and the Polish Government. 

May I draw your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that if, at any 
time, the American press makes any statement the American Govern- 
ment, will be held responsible for it by the Soviet Government in your 
dealings with them. 

And the last excerpt: 

The above circumstances force the Soviet Government to state that the present 
Polish Government, having descended to the level of plotting with the Hitlerite 
authorities, has in fact as an ally violated its relationship with the U. S. S. R. 
and has adopted an attitude which is hostile toward the Soviet Union. In con- 
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sequence, the Soviet Government have decided to break off relations with the 
Polish Government. 

My comment is that Poland, which was the first to be in war with 
the Germans, the first to oppose the German aggression, a country 
which has endured the most appalling losses and sufferings in this 

war, was accused here of plotting with the Hitlerite authorities by a 
Government which, during the whole of the first part of the war was 
an accomplice of Germany, helping the German armies not only to 
conquer Poland but even to overpower France and Great Britain. 
I wish to remind you of the Molotov-Ribbentrop arrangements and 
of the flow of war supplies then sent by Russia to Germany. 

Chairman Madden. As a matter of fact, the only conflict between 
the Soviet and the Polish Government was the fact that the Polish 
Government wanted to know where these thousands of Polish officers 
disappeared to. 

Mr. Romer. Not only did the Polish Government insist on knowing 
the truth about the Polish officers, but also the Polish press and public 
opinion. 

On hearing the text of the note I declared that nothing was left to 
me but to express my great regret at this decision, for which the 
Soviet Government will have to take full responsibility. At the same 
time, I emphatically protested against the suggestions and conclusions 
contained in the note read to me. It inadmissibly accuses the Polish 
Government of conduct and intentions which are contrary to fact, 
thus rendered the note itself unacceptable. 

I also pointed out that, contrary to statements in the note, the 
Polish Government has, for the past 2 years, made numerous unsuc- 
cessful efforts to obtain an explanation from the Soviet Government 
concerning the fate of the lost Polish officers, and lately has again 
repeated this request in a note of the 20th instant addressed to Am- 
bassador Bogomolow in London. 

That is why I refused emphatically to accept this note and I left 
it on the table of Mr. Molotov. I told him that, in accordance with 
international rules and procedure, if he wants to send such a communi- 
cation to the Polish Government, he has to make it through his own 
channels, through Ambassador Bogomolow in London. 

I said, that I shall not take such a slanderous note. 

When I left Molotov and returned to my hotel, I received 1 hour 
later, a sealed envelope from the Soviet Foreign Ministry. This 
envelope contained the note I had refused to take from Molotov. 
I made immediately a copy of it, which I will hand you written, as it 

was, in Russian. I sent back this note in my own envelope, with an 
answer in Polish. I shall give you the full text of the Russian note 
in Russian and its English translation, and the full text of the English 
translation of my answer, dated April 26. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will accept those exhibits, and 
they will be part of the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. I want to identify them by exhibit numbers, if I 
may. Will you give me the note that was handed to you by Molotov? 

The note from Molotov to Romer and the translation of the Rus- 
sian note become Romer exhibits 1 and 2. 

The other one is Romer exhibit 3, Romer’s reply. 

(The documents described above were marked “Romer Exhibits 1, 
2, and 3,” and made a part of the record.) 
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Exhibit No. 1 
Rom* . 


MocKBa, 25 anpeji* 1943 roxa. 


rocnoxiH nocox! 


no nopy^eHMO npaBiTexbCTBa Coosa Cobstckhx CoM&XHCTirfecKHX 
PscnyfimiK * meo xecTb xobocth xo cboxorh* noxbCKoro npaRHTexb- 
cTBa HHvecxexyonee: 

noBexoHHe IlojibCKoro IIpaBHTexbCTBa b othoichmi OCCP b nocxex- 

HOS BpOMfl COB0TCKOS lipaBHTSJIBCTBO CMTB6T COBCplOHHO HeHOpMBJIbHHM , 

HapyvaonHii bco npaBixa * Bopun bo HsamooTHo*eR**x x*yx codshhx 
rocyxapcTB . 

BpanxeOH&fl CoBOTCKOuy Cooay KJieBeTHWRecKa* HaunaHH*, ea^aTa* 
HeiieaKHMM (JaniicTaMH no noaoxy hmh *e yflirrmc nojibcKHX o$imepon n 
patloHe CuoxencKa, na oKKynwpoBBHHoR repMaHCKimw BoftcKain TeppH- 
topmh , (JHJia cpaay ae noxxBBReHa [IoxibCKHii npaBMTejibCTBOM h Bc>mecKi 
pasMraeTCfl nojibcxoR oflHnHaJibHo* ne^aThc. IIojibCKoe npaBHTexbCTBO 
He ToJibKo He xaxo omopa noxxott (jaiHCTCHott KJieneTe Ha CCCP, ho x&vc 
ho cohjio HyxHHM otipaTHTbcn k CoBeTCKouy DpaaiTejibCTBy c k&khmh- 
xh6o BonpocauH hjih aa paa * bchohhbmi! no aTOMy nonoxy. 

rxTxepoBCKHe BJiacTH, coBepiHB HyxoBHEHoe npecTynxeHHS Hax 
noJibCKHMH cKiHuepaiix, paaurpuBaoT cxexcTneHHyo komoxho, b HHcnoHi- 
POBRB KOTOpoft OHH HCn0Xb30B&JUI HOKOTOpHe UOXOOpaHHUe HMH SO CBMX- 
mh noxbCKHe npcxtaiHCTCKHe axeueHTH m OKKynxpoBaHHoIt noxbii, rxe 
boo HaxoxHTc* nox nnTott rxTxepa h rxe xecTHwnoHAK He mo*ot otkph- 
to CKaaaTb caoero cxona. 

JU* "paccnexoBaHHH** npHBxeqeH rbk noxbCKvtii npaBiTexbCTBOM, 

Tax h rHTxepoBCKHM npaBMTejibCTBOM WeaxyHapoxHutt KpacHidl KpecT, 
KOTopuR BHHyxxeH b ocscTaHOBKe TeppopHCTH'iecKoro peniua c ero 
BHQSJnmaMX M MBCCOBUM HCTpe^XCHHOM UHpHOrO HacexeHMfl npHHBTb 
y^acTHe b aToft cjiexcTBOHHoR komoxhi, penccepoM xoTopoft *B**e?c* 
riTxep , IIohptho, ^ito Tanoe •paccxexOBaHHO", ocyaecTBXBeMoe k to- 
My: ae aa cnnHofl CoaeTCKoro flpaBHTexbCTna, He MoaeT BWBaTb xo- 
BepHB y cKOXbKO— HH(5yxb necTHHx jnaxeR. 

To oOcTOBTexbcTBO, rto BpaaxeOH&A KaMnaHX* npoTHB ConeTCKoro 
Cods a wa^aTa oxHoapeuenHo b neueaKott ■ noxbCKott ne^aTi h BexeT- 
cfl b oxhom h tom ae nxaHe, - oto 06 cT 0 *TexbCTB 0 He ocTaBJiseT 
COMHOHHA B TOM, *?TO MBMXy BpftPOM COD8HHKOB - r*TXepOM H TTOJlbCKHM 
npaBHTeXbCTBOM HMeeTCB ROHTaKT ■ crOBOp B npOBexeHIH 3 ToR Bpaa- 
xe*Hoft K&MnaHMH . 

D TO BpeM* , KaK HapoxH CoBeTCKoro Coosa, oOxxBaFCb icpoBbo 
b TBaexott tiopbrie c rMTxepoBCKoft I'epMaHHeft, HanparaoT »ce cboh 
chxh xx* paarpoMa oCaero npara pyccnoro ■ noxbcRoro HapoxoB ■ 

BCSX CBOOOXOJIOOHBHX XeMOKpaTHHeOKHX CTpaH , noXbCKOe IlpaRHTeXbCTBO 
b yroxy TxpaHHi TaTxepa hbhocht BepoxoMHint yxap CoBeTcKOMy Cooay. 

rocnoxray T.POMEPy 
^petBimattHOMy n nojmoMOMOuy Docxy 
IIoxbCKoR pecnyCxiKi 
NOOKBa. 


- 2 - 


CoBeTCKOuy npaBtiTexbcTBy naBecTHo, *ito aTa BpaaxeOHa* saMna- 
HM* npOTHB COBOTCKoro COOBB npexnpMHFTB IIOXbCRHM flpaBHTeJTbOTBOM 
xx* Toro, htoOh nyTSM McnoxbaonaHH* raTnepoBCKoR KxeR6THHHeoRott 
(taXblHBKM npOH8BeCTH H8JKHM HR COBeTCKO© ripaBHTeXbCTBO C HejIbD 
BUpBaTb y Hero TeppifTopHaxbHue ycTynKH aa cqeT HHTepecoB coneT- 
CKoft ynpaMHU, coBeTcuott 1 exopyccHH k cobotckoR JIhtbh. 

Rce aTH oflcTOBTexbcTBa BHHyaxaoT CoHeTcnoe IlpaBHTexbCTBO 
npHBHaTb, qTO HKH6BH66 npaBHTBXbCTBO rTOXblH, CKaTHBSMCb Ha nyTb 
croBopa c rnTxepoBCKMM npaBHTe jibctbom , npe^paTnxo hb x«xe co- 
03 HHe 0 TH 0 D 6 HH* C CCCP H CTaJIO HB n 03 HHHD BpaaXO^HUX OTHOBOHMi 
k CoBOTCKOMy Cooay. 

Ha OCHOBBHHH BOSrO aTOrO COBCTCKOe [IpaBMTeXbCTBO peaxxo 
npepBBTb 0TH0U16HH* C IlOXbCKHM IIpaBHTeXbCTBOM . 

Ilposy T3ac , rocnoxHH IIocoji, npRHPTb yaepeHii* b mobm BecbMa 
bhcokom yBaaeHMH. 


/-/ B.Poxotob 
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Exhibit No. 2 

[Translated from Russian] 

People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 

Moscow, April 85th , 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

On instruction of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
I have the honour to inform the Polish Government of the following: 

The Soviet Government finds the behaviour of the Polish Government during 
the last period of time absolutely abnormal, infringing all the rules and norms 
of mutual relations as between two Allied States. 

The Polish Government has been eager to pick up, and the Polish official press 
is in every way inflaming, the calumnious campaign launched by German fascists 
regarding the Polish officers killed by the German armies in the district of Smo- 
lensk which they were occupying. Not only has the Polish Government failed to 
counteract the base fascist calumnies about the USSR, but it has not even found 
it necessary to address a question to the Soviet Government or ask for explanations 
in the matter. 

The Hitlerite authorities, having accomplished a monstrous crime on Polish 
officers, are now enacting the comedy of an investigation, in which they are using 
Polish fascist elements whom they have carefully selected in occupied Poland, a 
country thoroughly dominated by Hitler and where no honest Pole can openly 
express his opinion. 

The Polish Government on a par with the Hitlerite Government, has called 
on the International Red Cross to carry out an “investigation” staged by Hitler 
against the background of his terroristic regime with its gallows and mass destruc- 
tions of peaceful populations. Obviously, such an “investigation”, carried on 
behind the back of the Soviet Government, cannot inspire confidence in anyone 
possessing even a modicum of honesty. 

The fact that a hostile campaign against the Soviet Union has started simul- 
taneously in the German and the Polish press and is conducted on an identical 
platform, can leave no doubt of a plot between the common enemy of the Allies: 
Hitler, and the Polish Government, 

At a time when the nations of the Soviet Union, shedding their blood in the 
desperate fight against Hitlerite Germany, unite for the defeat of the common 
enemy of the Russian and Polish peoples and of all freedom-loving democratic 
countries, the Polish Government bowing to Hitler’s tyranny aims a treacherous 
blow at the Soviet Union. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Soviet Government that the Polish 
Government have taken advantage of Hitlerite falsifications to start hostile 
campaign against the Soviet Union, so as to extort concessions at the expense of 
the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet Lithuania. 

The above circumstances force the Soviet Government to state that the present 
Polish Government, having descended to the level of plotting with the Hitlerite 
authorities, has in fact as an Ally violated its relationship with the USSR, and has 
adopted an attitude which is hostile towards the Soviet Union. 

In consequence, the Soviet Government have decided to break off relations 
with the Polish Government. 

Please accept, Mr. Ambassador, the expression of my highest respect. 

Signed: V. Molotov. 

Mr. T. Rom eh 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Poland 

Moscow. 
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Exhibit 3 

[Translated from Polish] 

To Mr. V. Molotov 
P eople’s Commissar 

for Foreign Affairs 
Moscow. 

April 26th, 1943 

Sir, 

Today at 0.15 a.m. you were good enough to invite me with the purpose of 
reading to me a note signed by you, dated the 25th inst., informing me of the de- 
cision of the Soviet Government to break off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government. On hearing the text of the note I declared that nothing was left 
to me but to express my great regret at this decision for which the Soviet Govern- 
ment will have to take full responsibility. At the same time, I emphatically 
protested against the suggestions and conclusions contained in the note read to me. 
It inadmissiblv accuses the Polish Government of conduct and intentions which 
are contrary to fact, thus rendering the note itself unacceptable. 

I also pointed out that, contrary to statements in the Note, the Polish Govern- 
ment has, for the past two years, made numerous unsuccessful efforts to obtain an 
explanation from the Soviet Government concerning the fate of the lost Polish 
officers, and lately has again repeated this request in a note of the 20th inst. 
addressed to Ambassador Hogomolow. 

In spite of my firm refusal to accept your note I find that it has been delivered 
to my hotel in a sealed envelope of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
I therefore have the honour to return it in accordance with my position as set 
out above. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Signed: Tadeusz Romer. 

Chairman Madden. When you get through with your statement, 
Mr. Witness, let us know so that the members can ask questions. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Romer. I have nothing more to add concerning what happened 
to me and to my embassy later on. We went to Persia after that, and 
that has nothing to do with the question we are studying here. I 
just want, if you wall permit me, Mr. Chairman, to make two general 
remarks at the end of my statement. 

You will probably understand my very deep emotion in testifying 
on this problem. For to me, as a Pole, it is not the sad story of an 
anonymous victim. It is one of the most tragic episodes of the whole 
tragic story of the Polish nation, a tragedy in which the flower of our 
manhood was involved. I hardly know, as I told you, of a Polish 
family that was not directly or indirectly affected by the loss of one 
of his dearest members or friends, and, as for myself, I have found on 
the list of victims several relatives and close friends of mine. 

And my other remark, Mr. Chairman, is the following one: When 
I was honored by the invitation to testify before this select committee 
of the House of Representatives, a friend of mine asked me about the 
purpose of such a hearing. You will not, said he, bring back to life 
the victims of the Katyn Massacre, nor bring its perpetrators to 
repentance. My answer was that in the pursuit of the truth we are 
not seeking vengeance nor inciting hatred, but promoting justice. 
Sooner or later the day will come when those responsible for this 
unprecedented war crime will be called before a regular court of 
justice. And I hope, I pray, that we shall avoid the repetition of 
such horrible things. 

We are rightly told, Mr. Chairman, that peace, freedom, and 
democracy are indivisible. I firmly believe that decency, justice, 
and truth are indivisible, too. And this is why I am thanking you 
very heartily for the fine work you are doing. 
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Chairman Madden. We will take a 1 minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I wish to commend you, Mr. Witness, for that statement and your 
testimony. The Committee appreciates it very much, and especially 
the sentiments that you expressed in your closing remarks. 

During these numerous conferences that you and others had with 
Stalin and Molotov, previous to the announcing of the finding of the 
Katyn graves by the Germans, at any time during these conferences, 
did Mr. Stalin or Mr. Molotov or anybody connected with the Soviet 
make any statements whatsoever about these prisoners working on 
roads or doing any manual labor for the Nazis, for the Germans? 

Mr. Romer. Never, Mr. Chairman. But I have never spoken 
with Stalin and with Molotov about the conditions of these prisoners. 
As I told you, this question was put by my predecessor and by General 
Anders, and when I was present there, I received no instructions 
and had no intention of asking this question, because I had other very 
important problems to deal with, and was convinced that the Soviet 
Government was unwilling to give any explanation. And so I re- 
ceived no answer at all of this kind from any Soviet authority. 

Chairman Madden. There have not been any records that were 
turned over to you by the Soviet, through Mr. Stalin or Mr. Molotov 
or otherwise, as to these prisoners of war working on roads or in the 
fields or any place else? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Ambassador, how long were you in Moscow as 
the Ambassador representing the Polish Government? 

Mr. Romer. Part of my stay in Russia was at Kuybyshev. But 
I stayed until the end of April 1943. And then later on, when I was 
Foreign Minister of the Polish Government in London in 1944, 1 went 
twice to Moscow, in an unofficial mission, because our diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Government were already broken in order to 
try to negotiate some arrangement. 

The first time I went there, with the Prime Minister of the Polish 
Government, Mr. Mikolajczyk, it was at the end of July 1944. And 
my second unofficial visit to Moscow was during the visit of Mr. 
Churchill in October 1944. 

Mr. Dondero. At the time that you were in Moscow, howeve!’, 
was that the occasion when you received the note from both Stalin 
and Molotov, that you have described to us? 

Mr. Romer. This was when I was there as ambassador, in April 
1943. 

Mr. Dondero. Were you staying at the Polish Embassy at that 
time? t 

Mr. Romer. No; at that time I was at a hotel in Moscow. It was 
the National Hotel. I did not return to my Embassy in Kuibyshev, 
as I had to negotiate with Molotov on the national status of the 
Polish deportees. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you know where the Savoy Hotel is? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. You did stay there? 

Mr. Romer. No. 

Mr. Dondero. What was the population of your country at the 
time it was divided by Germany and Russia? 
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Mr. Romeb. Thirty-five million. 

Mr. Dondero. This question of the note being handed to you: 
Nothing was done by Russia until the Germans announced that they 
had found the graves ; is that correct? 

Mr. Romer. Quite correct. 

Mr. Dondero. Although you had tried for a year and a half or 
nearly 2 years to get Russia to make some statement as to the where- 
abouts of the Polish officers? 

Mr. Rosier. Definitely, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Dondero. And then you were accused, or at least your 
Government through you, the moment that that announcement came 
from Germany, that they had found the graves, that you had entered 
into a plot with Germany against Russia, and thev accused you of it 
in .this note when they broke off relations with the Polish Government 
in exile, in London? 

Mr. Rosier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. But nothing prior to that time? 

Mr. Rosier. Definitely not. 

Mr. Dondero. And they were silent? 

Mr. Rosier. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. That is all. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I wanted to add my compliments and commen- 
dations for your very informative and complete statement, which no 
doubt will cast much light, particularly on the good faith of the 
Polish Government and the bad faith of the Soviet Republic in dealing 
with the fate of these lost prisoners. 

There is one question I wanted to ask you. It is this: You say 
that these 50 or 60 incidents of negotiation occurred all during the 
time that Mr. Kot was ambassador. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rosier. Yes, not only on the side of the Polish Embassy but 
also of General Anders and his staff, through the military as well as 
the diplomatic channels. 

Mr. Machrowicz. For that reason, you consider it important for 
this committee to contact both General Anders and Minister Kot? 

Mr. Rosier. I consider it quite essential. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you ever seen the correspondence inter- 
changed either between Mr. Kot or General Anders and any Soviet 
officials on this matter? 

Mr. Rosier. Of course. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, in the Soviet answers to the inquiries, 
did they at anytime give the number of prisoners or give any infor- 
mation about their whereabouts? 

Mr. Romer. No; never. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was the nature of their answer? 

Mr. Romer. The nature was always evasive. They always tried 
to say that they had liberated every one of them, and that it was 
none of their concern nor interest to know what happened to them 
later on; that they were freed. The only conversation which was a 
little bit more specific was the conversation between General Sikorski 
and General Anders on one side and Stalin himself on the other. 
Stalin made the supposition that perhaps some of these officers fled 
from Russia through Manchuria. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was a supposition only? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Did they ever refer in any of their answers to 
Katyn? 

Mr. Romer. Never. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, one other question. Are you familiar 
with the incident of one of the consular officials of Poland in Russia 
being taken by the Russians? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. Just at the beginning of the war. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you give us the man’s name? 

Mr. Romer. Mr. Matusinski, a consul general of Poland in Khar- 
kov, Ukraine, was kidnaped and disappeared without leaving a trace. 

Chairman Madden. Would you spell the name? 

Mr. Romer. M-a-t-u-s-i-n-s-k-i, Matusinski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When was this? 

Mr. Romer. I was then in Japan, and I know it only through the 
files and through the records. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You had access to the files and records? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. It must have been just at the beginning of the 
war. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That would make it in 1939? 

Mr. Romer. In 1939, yes, probably before the Russian invasion of 
Poland. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And at that time, what was the relationship of 
the Polish Government and Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Romer. A normal neighborly relation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, will you relate the incident as you know 
it, from the official records? 

Mr. Romer. The only thing we knew then was that he was invited 
for a talk, a car was sent for him. Some officials invited him to come 
see them. He took his own car, with his own chauffeur, and we 
never heard of him. later. He disappeared. His widow — I believe 
he must be dead — is at present in Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Machrowicz* Were representations made to the Soviet 
Government by the Polish Government? 

Mr. Romer. Of course. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And were there any satisfactory answers?. 

Mr. Romer. None at all. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And so, in addition to these officers we are 
talking about, there was at least one incident where a Polish consul 
was actually kidnaped by the Soviet authorities? 

Mr. Romer. That’s right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And never heard of since? 

Mr. Romer. Never heard of since. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman O'Konski? 

Mr. O’Konski. When you first found out you were not getting 
anywhere with the Russian officers on the location of the Polish officer 
prisoners, you went back to London, did you not, for consultation with 
your Government? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. And they gave you instructions to go over there 
with an offer, and the offer that you gave them was that the Polish 
underground would strike and knock out every piece of communica- 
tion that the Germans needed in their offensive against Russia if they 
would tell you' where these soldiers were? Is that correct? 
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Mr. Romer. It was not connected, Mr. Representative, with the 
soldiers in war camps; It was connected with the national status of 
the Polish deportees in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. O’Konski. And even with that offer, which probably would 
have meant the Polish people had lost another 25,000 lives, they 
refused to give you any information on Polish prisoners? 

Mr. Romer. I didn’t ask for information on Polish prisoners at 
that time. I discussed the status of the Polish deportees in Soviet 
Russia, numbering one million and a half of Polish men and women. 

Mr. O’Konski. And they would not give you any information even 
on that? 

Mr. Romer. No; not even on that. 

Mr. O’Konski. All right. Now, when Goebbels announced over 
the German radio, in a broadcast, that they had discovered these 

g aves in the Katyn Forest and blamed it on the Russians, the Polish 
overnment even with that information did not accuse the Russian 
Government of the crime, did they? 

Mr. Romer. Not at all. 

Mr. O’Konski. You did not accuse the Russian Government of 
the crime? 

Mr. Romer. Certainly not. 

Mr. O’Konski. Nor did the Polish press accuse the Russian 
Government of the crime? 

Mr. Romer. This I cannot answer, because I was not in London 
at that time. 

Mr. O’Konski. But to your knowledge, no official of the Polish 
Government in exile accused^ the Russians of murdering these soldiers 
at Katyn? 

Mr. Romer. I have never heard of it. 


Mr. O’Konski. In other words, all your Government did was to 
say that it heard the German propaganda radio announce to the 
world that they had found these graves. That is all they said? 

Mr. Romer. They said that the identification of the bodies was 
quite definite, and so they knew that these were the Polish officers. 
And so, their death was ascertained at that time. 

Mr! O’Konski. But there was no impression or no implication of 
any kind that the Polish Government believed it? 

Mr. Romer. Certainly not. We asked for an inquiry. 

Mr. O’Konski. And all you did was ask for an independent survey 
by the International Red Cross to establish the guilt? 

Mr. Romer. Of course, Mr. Representative. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is the only request you made? 

Mr. Romer. The only request we made. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now, in that request, did you get any help from 
the other embassies in Moscow? For example, the American 
Embassy? Were they not concerned with these soldiers? 

Mr. Romer. This request was not made from Moscow but from 
London, the Polish Government in London. 

Mr. O’Konski. To your knowledge, no other government made the 
request? Just you made the request? 

Mr. Romer. To my knowledge, the German Government made 
another request to the Russian Red Cross, and we knew not of it at 
the time we made our request. 
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Mr. O’Konski. In other words, they did not sever diplomatic 
relations with Poland because Poland took the same position as 
Germany. They severed diplomatic relations with Poland because 
you asked for an international independent Red Cross examination; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Romer. In the note they pretended also that the Polish 
newspapers accused them of being responsible for this crime. And I 
told you that I considered this quite unfair, to accuse the Polish 
Government of some opinions that perhaps — I don’t know for cer- 
tain — have been put forward by some Polish newspapers. 

Mr. O’Konski. And this is important: They did not talk, or never 
gave you any information whatever, about these people, where they 
were, particularly these Polish officers. They gave you no informa- 
tion whatever until Goebbels broadcast the finding of the graves in 
Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely not. 

Mr. O’Konski. Then they said they were slave laborers working 
on roads? 

Mr. Romer. Of course. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to ask the question: What was the 
name of the Government official who made the petition to the Inter- 
national Red Cross? Am I correct in the assumption, or in your 
statement, that the request came from London, the Polish Govern- 
ment in London? 

Mr. Romer. Of course, yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the name of the individual who made 
that request? 

Mr. Romer. General Kukiel, who was the Minister of National 
Defense of the Polish Government in London. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is General Kukiel alive today? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; he is alive today, and he is in London. 

Mr. Mitchell. He is in London today. Do you feel that this 
committee should take his testimony relative to this incident? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely so. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Romer, I have several questions to put to you. 
The first one is a matter of opinion. It relates to the Korean situation 
as we know it today. In your testimony, you spoke of all the pro- 
crastinations or the stalling of the Russians in dealing with you and 

E 'ving you an answer to this prisoner of war question. You probably 
low from reading the papers that we, in the United States, have run 
into the same snag in Korea, where for 7 months this stalling has gone 
along, and most of it is concerned with the prisoners of war. In your 
opinion, do you suppose there is any relationship or correlation be- 
tween these two events? 

Mr. Romer. It is very hard for me to say. I do not know very 
much, only through newspapers, of what happened in Korea, and I 
have some doubts whether the subject of my testimony has any con- 
nection with this problem. It would be only a supposition on my 
part. I don’t know whether I can give you any useful answer to this 
question, Mr. Representative. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you not find similarity in the method that 
is being used now by the Soviet authorities in dealing with the prisoner 
question in Korea, and that which was used with your Government 
at that time? 
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Mr. Romer. I don't know whether Russian and vSoviet authorities 
are dealing with the American prisoners at present. Perhaps they 
are Chinese Communists. I don't know. I am not sufficiently in- 
formed on the situation there. 

Mr. Sheehan. Would you say, Mr. Romer, that it follows any 
particular pattern, similar to the one you encountered? 

Mr. Romer. The pattern is quite similar; but I don't know who is 
responsible for it. 

Mr. Sheehan. Another question I have: Who was the American 
Ambassador in Moscow while you were there? 

Mr. Romer. Admiral Standley. 

Mr. Sheehan. Admiral Standley? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. Do you know, to your personal knowledge, whether 
or not he was acquainted with any of the facts or the problem of the 
missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Romer. I know that my predecessor, Mr. Kot, saw his Amer- 
ican colleague quite often, and I saw him also a lot, and we spoke 
about this question. 

Mr. Sheehan. He was fully cognizant of the problem? 

Mr. Romer. I think so. 

Mr. Sheehan. Another question I would like to ask you: A gentle- 
man by the name of Father Leopold Braun has been brought into this 
investigation through the newspapers. Do you know anything about 
him? 

Mr. Romer. Yes, I know him very well and have a very high opinion 
of him. He was in Moscow at the time I was there, and I saw a lot of 
him. 

Mr. Sheehan. Was he pretty well acquainted with the entire situa- 
tion? 

Mr. Romer. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Sheehan. Another question: Did you know, yourself, of any 
discussions with American representatives, especially of the press, 
about this problem, while you were in Moscow? 

Did you talk to people of the press with regard to the problem? 

Mr. Romer. At the time of the rupture of relations with tne Soviet 
Government in 1943, I was, of course, interviewed by all the repre- 
sentatives of the American and British press in Moscow, and I told 
them all I knew. 

Mr. Sheehan. Was this in reference to the rupture, or the missing 
prisoners? 

Mr. Romer. The reference was to the rupture and to the prisoners. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you immediately leave Moscow after you re- 
ceived the paper in Molotov's office? 

Mr. Romer. A few days later, because I had to prepare the travel 
of my whole embassy, with a staff of about 150 persons, together with 
their families. Tt was a long affair. It took at least 1 week or 10 
days to organize it. We had to travel through Asia, through Asiatic 
Russia, through Turkestan, and the mountains of Iran, to reach 
Tehran. It took us a long time. 

Mr. Furcolo. I understood you to say that you had been in close 
touch with many of the families in Poland who had sons and husbands 
and so on in the service. Is that right? 
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Mr. Romer. Yes. Polish families, for the most part of the depor- 
tees in Soviet Russia, and they were inducted when they were in 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Furcolo. The point I was getting at was' this: If you were in 
touch with many such families, I wanted to ask you whether or not 
any of them, to your knowledge, had relatives who had been in any 
of these prison camps and who had disappeared, and who, as it later 
developed, had been murdered? 

Mr. Romer. I know a lot of them. 

Mr. Furcolo. You know a good many of them? 

Mr. Romer. A good many. 

Mr. Furcolo. Had you had any talk with any of them along the 
lines of whether or not they had been in correspondence with their 
men in the service while they were in the service? 

Mr. Romer. Yes; there were such talks. 

Mr. Furcolo. What I am interested in finding out is whether or 
not, to yolir knowledge, any of those families had any communication 
or correspondence of any kind, or any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of their menfolk, at any time after May of 1940? 

Mr. Romer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do you know whether or not they had been in regu- 
lar correspondence with their men in the service before that time? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. I knew of numerous cases of that kind. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you know of numerous cases where the families 
had been in touch by correspondence with the officers during the years 
of ’39 and ’40, and then the correspondence and contact ceased after 
May of 1940? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely; yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. With reference now to the part that the Soviet 
Government played in connection with the request for Red Cross in- 
vestigation; as I understand it, the Polish Government and the Ger- 
man Government each requested an investigation by the International 
Red Cross, each one making that request independently and acting 
on its own. 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. And I have been given to understand that one of 
two things happened. Either the Soviet Government refused or 
simply did not answer. I know that later on they broke off diplomatic 
relations. But what I am trying to establish for the record is whether 
or not the Soviet Government did really refuse, or simply did not 
answer. Now, are you in a position to be able to tell us that for the 
record? 

Mr. Romer. This is not of my own experience, but I have heard 
and read that the Soviet Government made pressure on the Inter- 
national Red Cross in Geneva and stated that they would not consent 
to any inquiry, and under this pressure, the Red Cross refused to 
undertake such an inquiry. 

Mr. Furcolo. Yes- I understand that. But are you able to tell 
us any more definitely than that, other than simply by what you 
heard some place? 

In other words, did that come within your responsibility or your 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. Romer. No. 
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Mr. Furcolo. I see. Now, the last question, I think, that I have, 
is this, and I will have to read a quotation to you from the publica- 
tion that I have here. It haa to do with a conference that is supposed 
to . have taken place between Colonel Berling, who was going to 
organize a volunteer Polish army, and Beria and Merkulov. As I 
understand it, Beria was in the NKVD. 

Mr. Romer. That’s right. 

Mr. Furcolo. Well, several months before the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet conflict: 

The Bolsheviks transferred a number of Polish staff officers, including Colonel 
Berling, to a new camp and suggested to them that they organize a Polish army 
to fight against the Germans. Berling was willing, in principle, to accept the 
proposal. However, he set one condition: such an army was to include all officers 
and men, irrespective of their political creed. A conference was held with Beria 
and Merkulov. “Of course,” they agreed; “Poles of all political parties will be 
able to join the army.” “Well,” said Berling, “we have excellent army cadres 
in the camps of Starobielsk and Kozielsk.” Whereupon Merkulov replied with 
some constraint: “No, not these men; we have made a great blunder in connection 
with them.” 

Then it goes on to say: 

Three witnesses have testified to hearing this remark of Merkulov. 

Now, without giving the names of those witnesses at this time, do 
you know if there are any such witnesses available any place today? 
Do you know who those witnesses were, and if so, do you know they 
are still living? 

Mr. Romer. I knew of this incident and referred to it in my general 
statement. I know only that Colonel Berling has recently fallen 
into disgrace with the present regime in Poland and disappeared. 
The others, I think, are also somewhere in Poland. They are not 
traceable at present. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, there is no help you can give us 
on that? 

Mr. Romer. But you will know through Joseph Czapski — I men- 
tioned his name in my testimony — C-z-a-p-s-k-i, all the details con- 
cerning the news we possess, about this conversation. Because Colonel 
Berling and his friends at the conclusion of the Sikorski-Stalin arrange- 
ment between the Soviet and the Polish Government in July of 1941 — 
although previously indoctrinated by the Communists, entered the 
Polish Army under General Anders. As long as General Anders 
stayed in Soviet Russia, they served imder his orders. It was only 
at the moment when General Anders and his army moved to the 
Middle East, that Berling and a few of his comrades remained in 
Soviet Russia. Only then, were their true convictions ascertained. 

Mr. Furcolo. I want to know whether you can tell us at the 
present time to the best of your knowledge, whether there are any 
witnesses 4 to that conversation who would be available to this 
committee. 

Mr. Romer. Not witnesses who took part in this conversation. 

Chairnym Madden. There will be a 1-minute recess. 

(Short l*ecess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Congressman Sheehan? 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Romer, I may have, through my language 
before, not drawn you out properly in the sense of this correlating with 
the Korean thing, because what I was primarily interested in was 
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getting your opinion, if you want to give one. If you do not want to, 
of course, you do not have to. But seeing the similarity in our pres- 
ent Korean talks over 7 months, that being one of the big stumbling 
blocks, and you probably noticed it in Canada, would you want to 
hazard a guess or give an opinion in your own mind, whether we call 
them Russian Communists or Chinese Communists, whether you 
think the Communists are behind the Koreans from the standpoint 
of advising them, in your opinion? 

Mr. Romer. Definitely ; yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, it is Communist led, so to speak? 

Mr. Romer. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. To go a little further, on the basis of your experience, 
would you say in your opinion that these were the Communist tactics 
which were followed by the Communists in dealing with your Govern- 
ment on the prisoner-of-war question? 

Mr. Romer. I presume so, yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, the similarity between the Korean 
situation today, the Russian or Communist tactics today, assuming 
the Russians are guiding the Chinese or Koreans, however you may 
want to put it — the similarity between the situation we in America 
find in Korea and the situation that you and your fellow Government 
officers of the Polish regime found, is very plain. 

Mr. Romer. It is very close. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, you would say there is a definite 
correlation? 

Mr. Romer. I think so. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, Mr. Ambassador, as far as the jurisdiction 
of this committee is concerned, and the investigation that we are 
conducting, the most interesting analogy coming out of Korea, rather 
than the political, is the execution of the American prisoners during 
the early days of the war, and of Koreans, which is taking place yet. 

Directing your attention specifically to pictures appearing in the 
Washington press of the American soldiers or United Nations soldiers 
with their hands bound behind their backs and the wounds in the back 
of their heads, and so on, in the jurisdiction of our purpose that is the 
most interesting and fitting analogy we have. 

Now, you might be- interested to know that at least I think, and I 
think some if not all of the comimttee here think, that the Russians 
and the present Polish Government should be invited to testify at this 
hearing. 

What would you think about that? 

Mr. Romer. It is not my business, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Flood. That is a good answer. 

Mr. O’Konski. I would be fearful of that. The Soviets might 
break diplomatic relations with us. 

Mr. Flood. I am sure tht would not cause a great deal of heartache 
here. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 

The committee wishes to thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for your 
testimony, and assure you that we apprecite it very much. 

We will adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow morning in the caucus room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
in the caucus room, Wednesday, February 6, 1952, at 10:30 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 0 , 1052 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
main caucus room of the House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Madden 
(chairman), presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden (presiding), Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, 
Dondero, OKonski, and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

•I might announce that the witness to be heard today by this com- 
mittee is a witness who was a personal observer of the murdering which 
took place in the Katyn Forest in Russia in the early part of World 
War II. This witness, in order to inform the world as to what took 
place there, was willing to appear before this committee allowing his 
identity to be known if necessary. But it had been the unanimous 
decision of the committee that the family of this witness who are now 
behind the iron curtain, have already paid a severe penalty and 
suffered greatly under dictator rule. The witness has consented to 
appear here masked because the committee has unanimously recom- 
mended this procedure. 

Our committee felt that we owed it to his sister and brother, who 
now reside behind the iron curtain, that bis identity be not made 
known publicly; because from what this committee has already dis- 
covered in the testimony already offered by other witnesses, that the 
leaders in control of the communistic regime would not hesitate at all 
to commit immediate reprisals upon this witness’ brother and sister 
and family who are behind the iron curtain. We all believe that not 
only this committee but Congress owe that duty to the witness we are 
about to hear. 

Owing to the fact that this witness does not speak English, it will 
be necessary to have an interpreter. I might say that each member 
of this committee has talked to this witness. We are familiar with 
his identity, his place of birth, and all the facts and circumstances 
connected with bis veracity and identity. 

Will the interpreter stand up and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the interpretation you give of the 
testimony of the witness to be heard this morning, in translation from 
English to Polish and from Polish to English, will be true, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Pucinski. I do. 

Chairman Madden. Now, will the witness stand up? And will 
you, Mr. Interpreter, stand and repeat this to the witness? 
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Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give at the hearings 
this morning will be true, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I do. 

Chairman Madden. I might state that the acoustics in this room 
are not of the best, although we have a public address system here, 
and I will ask the folks gathered in the committee room to be as quiet 
as possible during this testimony. 

Mr. Interpreter, will you ask the witness how old he is? 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN DOE 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Forty-four years of age. 

Chairman Madden. Where were you born? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). In Poland. 

Chairman Madden. Were you ever at the Katyn Forest in Russia? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Will you ask him now to narrate slowly, so 
that you can repeat at intervals, what happened to him immediately 
preceding his visit to or his viewing the incident at the Katyn Forest? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was taken prisoner by the 
Russians. After being held captive for 2 days on the Polish terrain, a 
Russian general visited us. 

Chairman Madden. What date? 

Mr. ‘Doe (through the interpreter). The 17th of September 1939. 

Chairman Madden. Now, narrate what occurred after that. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was in a Russian prison camp 
in the area of Smolensk, Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that the witness under- 
stands the original question. Do you want him to start from the 
beginning and go right through his narration? 

Is that correct? 

Chairman Madden. I suggest that the counsel propound the ques- 
tions in a chronological manner. 

Mr. Mitchell. You have just stated that you were taken prisoner 
by the Russians on September 17, 1939. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us what happened to you for the next 
few days? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was taken to the area of 
Smolensk, Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Pucinski. He doesn’t understand your question. 

Mr. Mitchell. About what time was he in the Smolensk area? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was captured on the 17th. 
For 2 days we didn’t move. We stayed in the same area. 

Shall f tell about the passes that we received? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I don’t understand the Russian 
ranks, but the high Russian official gave us passes. 

Mr. Mitchell. For what purpose? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). These permitted us to go to our 
homes. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Where did he go? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was walking in the direction 
of my home. I was near Bialystok. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you free? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was free for about 3 days. 
I cannot tell exactly. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you arrested again? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was arrested on the road 
near Bialystok. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you taken from there? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They took me to Slonim. 

Mr. Mitchell. Slonim. What happened at Slonim? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). At Slomin they gathered a large 
number of us. They grouped us into groups of 500, and they forced us 
to march by foot to Stopce. 

Mr. Mitchell. Stopce. What happened at Stopce? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They loaded us into wagons in 
groups of 100. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you taken from there? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). To a camp in the area of 
Smolensk, Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know how many other Polish prisoners 
were at this camp? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I did not count them, but the 
estimates ranged between 35,000 and 40,000. 

Mr. Mitchell. At what station near Smolensk were you unloaded 
from the train? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I don’t recall the name of the 
station, because the cars in which we were transported were dark, and 
it was dark there. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many people were in each car, approximately? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). 100. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask the witness to narrate his meeting 
with the Catholic priest in the camp at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). As I was in a cell block, a priest 
came to visit us. He asked us: “Why are you so depressed?” We 
said, “Something is happening to our officers.” 

Chairman Madden. The committee will recess for just a minute. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Madden. I might say that Congressman John Klu- 
czynski is sitting with the committee. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could I interrupt for a moment? 

I understood the witness first to testify that they were put into 
wagons. Now, I would like to ask the interpreter to explain whether 
or not. the word “wagon” in Polish means a car on a train. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness used the word “vagon” which literally 
would mean wagon, but which is used to mean a freight car also. 
They arrived at Pavlishchev Bor in freight cars. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So when he referred to wagons, he meant 
freight cars? Is that correct? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Witness, will you tell us now what happened 
while you were talking with the Catholic priest at Pavlishchev Bor? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The priest asked us, “Why are 
you so worried?” 

We asked, “What is happening to our officers?” 

He said, “It’s too bad, but they are not going to be on this earth 
any longer.” 

We said, “Why?” 

He said, “That is their fate. They fell into the hands of the Reds.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you just continue to narrate your story. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you yield for a question here? 

Will the witness explain whether or not this priest informed him 
how he knew that these officers were to be killed? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He received some good informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you ask the witness from whom? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Apparently from those who 
were holding us captive. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did the priest relate to him who gave him the 
information? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). At first he said, “I have in- 
formation, but I can’t tell you from whom.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he later explain from whom? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Later he told us. 

Mr. Machrowicz. From whom? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He said that he got the infor- 
mation from one of the NKVD officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will he tell us how he got that information? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He got the information that 
“all of your officers are going to be executed.” 

Mr. Dondero. Ask him if that was a Polish priest. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). A Polish priest. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he explain how this NKVD officer happened 
to tell him that? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was not with the priest, so 
PWon’t know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, did the priest tell you anything about who 
this NKVD was and why he told him that story? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He told me that the officer 
told him that he felt sorry for this priest. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you find out whether or not this NKVD 
officer or guard told the priest why he felt sorry for him? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because the priest said the 
officer told him that he also was a Catholic, but because he was in 
the hands of the Reds he had to do as they ordered him. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did this officer or guard advise the priest what 
to do? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He told the priest to make 
efforts or to make an attempt to escape from the prison. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened after this conversation you had 
with the Catholic priest? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The priest brought us a drawing, 
a sketch, of how he could effect an escape from the prison. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I will now ask the witness to 
describe the escape. 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We escaped in this manner. 
There was a kitchen in the camp, and near the kitchen was another 
old and tattered building. There was a culvert leading into this old 
building, which was made of a mixture of sand, stone, and cement. 
The culvert was packed with soil and sand. We had to clean it out, 
and the sand was removed in our pockets at night, a distance away 
from here, so that nobody would see where we were putting it. When 
we finally cleaned the culvert, we had reason to believe that we had 
already cleared the wire fence around the camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did they get out of this culvert? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There was a crack in the cul- 
vert, and with the’ aid of a fork, we were able to loosen the crack and 
make a larger hole in the culvert and make a hole large enough for a 
head. One night during a severe storm, when the guards were unable 
to or were not watching that area, we made our escape through the 
hole in the culvert. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you describe the kind of night it was? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There was a storm. It was 
raining, and there was a strong severe wind. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were the guards at this camp of Pavlishchev 
Bor located? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The guards were in the other 
direction in the camp, not in the direction from which we were making 
our escape. But those in the watch towers were there. But the storm 
was so severe that they could not observe accurately. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were the famous Russian Which dogs? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were in the watch towers 
with the guards. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there any kind of a roving patrol around this 
prison? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There were no roving guards. 
The watch towers were relatively close together, and they were up in 
the watch towers, and the camp was illuminated with reflectors at 
night. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did you proceed once you were outside the 
fence? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We crawled on our stomachs 
and our elbows toward a woods. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Mitchell, ask him: Did the priest escape with him? 
And who did escape? Who was in this escape party? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There were three of us. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The priest was one of them? 

Mr. Doe (through the mterpreter). The priest was one of them. 
The priest was with us all the time. 

Mr. Dondero. Was this a stockade or a building? He mentioned 
something about a cell. Will you ask him that? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There was wire around the 
entire camp, and it was very high. 

Mr. Machrowicz. While you were in the camp, did the guards 
give any orders as to how close you could approach to these wire 
fences? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Three meters to the fence. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And were there any instructions given to you 
as to what would happen to you if you came closer than three meters 
to the fence? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They would kill us immediately. 
They would shoot us immediately. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you told that you would be shot if you 
came nearer than 3 yards to the fence? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They would shoot us im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will the witness proceed to tell the committee 
what happened the next day after they escaped? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We could then proceed by foot 
farther away from the camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long did you proceed by foot? How long 
until you met any person? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We met a shepherd 3 days 
after our escape. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened witn the shepherd? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He asked us, “Where are you 
going”? We told him that we were going to find work. He said, 
“There is no work for you here.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Why not? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because “There is no work 
here. There are no factories here. These are just poor farmer tenants 
in this area.” 

Mr. Flood. May I interrupt again? Will you set the date of the 
escape, if you can, the month, or the year? Eioes he know? Does he 
recall? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). It was in October. 

Mr. Flood. October of what year? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Around the 20th of October 
1939. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Counsel, would you be kind enough to ask him 
what language he used in talking to' the shepherd? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). In Russian. 

Mr. Sheehan. Does the witness speak Russian, too? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Perfect. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you use for food during the 2 or 3 days 
before you met the shepherd? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We had some dry bread with 
us, and we gathered some water as we went along. We had to depress 
our feet against the ground in the moist areas, and we got water that 
way. 

Mr. Mitchfll. Who did the speaking with the shepherd? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). All three of us. But mostly 
myself, because I spoke the best Russian. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask him to tell us what the conversation 
was with the shepherd? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). First he asked us where are 
we going, and we said, “We are going to find work.” And he said, 
“That can’t be, because you are not Russians. You are prisoners. 
You better not go in that direction [indicating], but you can go in that 
direction [indicating]. If you go in that direction, they will catch 
vou and they will beat you.” He took us in, and he gave us some 
bread and cheese, and again he admonished us not to go in that 
direction. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he say why? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). . He did. He said that “in 
that direction they are murdering your compatriots.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he say, “They are murdering the Polish 
officers”? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He didn't say “officers.” He 
used the word “Bojdce,” which is comparable to “officers.” 

Mr. Sheehan. Did the shepherd name the place for him? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He said that it is known as 
Katvn. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you do after leaving the shepherd? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The priest said, “We have 
to go there. Maybe we will find something there.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Did voU go there? 

Mr. Doe (through tne interpreter). Yes, we went in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did the priest mean when he said, 
“Maybe we will find something there”? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). If we survive, so that we can 
tell the world what the Russians are doing. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And do I understand that the priest asked you to 
accompany him to this place in order to be witnesses of this alleged 
massacre? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. After you left the shepherd, what happened? 
Did the shepherd give you food? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did they go in the direction that the shepherd 
told them to go in, or the direction he told them not to go in? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We went in the direction that 
he told us not to go, because we wanted to see if it was true, and we 
wanted to get the facts. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long did they proceed in that direction? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We walked an entire day and 
half of a night. 

Mr. Mitchell. What caused you to stop proceeding on your way? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). A large ditch. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will the witness describe the surroundings of the 
general area? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). It was a forest. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask the witness to tell us what they did 
when they reached the forest? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We walked around, wandered 
around the forest, but we didn’t know exactly which way. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Mitchell, would you mind asking the wit- 
ness what kind of a forest this was? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). This was a mixed forest. 
There were evergreens and birch and oaks and various trees, and 
there were some young trees. 

Mr. Dondero. Why not let the witness from there on just tell what 
he did. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is what I was going to ask. 

Will the witness proceed and tell all the details, slowly? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I didn’t have a watch, but the 
priest had a watch, and at about 10 o’clock at night a path became 
considerably illuminated. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Where were they then? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We Were up in a tree. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did they come to be in a tree? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We had seen the open pit 
there, and we thought that that might be a grave and this might be 
the area we were looking for. So we decided to climb up into a tree 
and wait. And so we climbed up into the tree. 

Mr. Dondero. How large a pit? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot estimate exactly. It 
could have been as large as this room. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was there any ground that was excavated, on 
the sides, piled up? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. We saw ground around 
the pit. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you find out how close they got to the pit? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). About 120 meters. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Why did they not get any closer? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We couldn’t. We feared that 
we might be seen, and there was a clearing. The hole was in a clear- 
ing, and we feared detection. 

Chairman Madden. What kind of a tree? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). It was dark, and I cannot tell 
exactly what kind of tree it was, but it had a very thick and heavy 
bark, that you could rest your hands into the cracks. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were the three of them in the same tree, or different 
trees? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. We were all in that one 
tree. One was on one branch a little lower, a little below the other. 

Mr. Dondero. Ask him who the third person was. We know the 
priest was with him. But who was the third person? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we should 
divulge any names here. It might be very dangerous for this person. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask him to proceed to tell us and demon- 
strate generally what he saw during the night? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We saw lights go on down this 

f >ath, and the lights illuminated the people up to about their necks, 
rom their necks down. About 10 minutes after these lights, these 
floodlights, went on, we saw that they were leading two Polish 
officers in our direction. They were tied to each other’s hands. 
The two officers had their hands bound together. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many Russian officers? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There were four of them. 
They were not officers- they were Russian soldiers. When the first 
two approached the aitch, momentarily the two Russian soldiers 
took one of the Polish officers, and the other two took the other 
Polish officer, and placed their hands in the back. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will the witness demonstrate on Mr. Burke, 
there, how it was done, please? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness is saving that two of them seized the 
prisoner by the hands, seized their bands and held them in the back, 
and one of the* Russian soldiers lifted his chin up, took him by the 
head, opened his mouth, and shoved a handful of sawdust into his 
mouth. [Mr. Doe demonstrates.] 

Mr. Mitchell. What were they using for cords, for binding? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were using wire. 

Mr. Mitchell. How does he know they were using wire? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because I knew that they 
would tie their hands differently if they were using rope, and differ- 
ently if they were using wire. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask him to turn around and demonstrate 
to the committee just exactly how he knows that it was wire? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Using a rope, you would tie 
the hands differently, and using wire, you would tie them differently. 

With a rope you would have to bind the hands at least twice 
around, but with a wire I could see them twisting the wire, this way 
[demonstrating] . 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask ]}im to demonstrate how the prisoners 
were being shot? 

Chairman Madden. Ask him if he saw any prisoners shot. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he see any prisoners being shot? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes; I saw it. 

Mr. Flood. Just a minute. Mr. Mitchell, at this point you have 
two Polish officers only, and four Russian soldiers. At that point, 
you interrupted for this demonstration. Now, what happened to 
those two officers, and then what happened next? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). One was shot, and the other 
one, who made no resistance, was just pushed into the grave. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is all for the demonstration. Thank you. 

Chairman Madden. Wait just a moment. Did both of them have 
their mouths filled with sawdust, or just one? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They both had sawdust in their 
mouth. 

Mr. Furcolo. Where did the sawdust come from? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They had it there. 

Mr. Pijcinski. The witness said that one of them was gagging. 
One of the officers was gagging with the sawdust in his mouth. 

Mr. Flood. You say one of them was shot. Now, if he can, if he 
saw, will he demonstrate how the shooting took place? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Two of them were holding him, 
but he was resisting. Then one of them held the officer, and the other 
one pulled out a gun and shot him. 

Chairman Madden. We will recess for a minute. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I might announce that Congressman Radwan, of New York, 
Springer, of Illinois, Green, of Pennsylvania, and Price, of Illinois are 
present at the hearing. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Mitchell, before you proceed, ask him how he 
knew these people were Russians. That has not been brought out. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Witness, will you identify for the benefit of 
the committee how you knew these people were Russians? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because I could tell a Russian 
soldier. You can tell a Russian soldier very easily. And during the 
past few days I bad occasion to get to know them fairly well. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean during the few days befoic this 
incident? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). As soon as I was taken captive, 
and all the way to the camps. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. And in the camp in which he was captive, he 
saw many Russians? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I think a Pole knows a Russian when he sees one. 

Mr. Furcolo. Before you get too far away from the matter I 
asked about, I would like to ask the witness this question: 

You apparently were about a hundred yards away up in a tree. 
You have testified that they put some sawdust in the mouths of these 
two Polish men. I would like to know first of all whether you are 
certain it was sawdust, or something that looked like sawdust, and 
how sure you are of what the substance was, and where it came from. 
"Were they carrying anything? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter).' It was not sand or ashes. I am 
certain that it was sawdust. 

Mr. Ftjrcolo. What makes you so certain it was sawdust? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Because I had occasion fre- 
quently to work with lumber, and I know sawdust when I see it, and 
tne area was very well illuminated. 

Mr. O’Konski. Was he not also a farmer, so that he would know 
soil? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. Yes; I would know soil 
when I saw it. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Counsel, I wish you would ask the witness to 
make sure of his statement*that he has made that their hands were 
bound with wire, because in all other testimony so far, in all readings, 
in all documents, and in the testimony of Colonel Van Vliet the other 
day, all the bodies he observed were tied with a cord, and this is the 
first instance that was brought to the attention of anyone that wire 
was used. Is he sure of that? 

Mr. Mitchell. Are you sure that this was wire that was used in 
the tying of the hands of these victims? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). With a rope you would make 
the knot differently. If it were rope, it wouldn’t have been cut into 
the lengths that they were using. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I make an observation that Colonel Van 
Vliet and Colonel Stewart testified only as to the witnessing of a very 
few bodies, and testified also to the existence of about nine to eleven 
thousand bodies, according to their estimate, but many of them were 
not exhumed. So it might be that some could have been tied with 
cords and some with wire. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness earlier had said, as we were inter- 
rupted, that the appearance of rope would have been different. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I ask a question? Were there any bodies 
in the grave before you got there? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We didn’t see anything. The 
only thing we saw was the ground around the ditch. 

Mr. Machrowic7. I might remind the committee also that Colonel 
Stewart’s and Colonel Van Vliet’s testimony was that there were some 
seven layers of officers lying one on top of the other, and this obviously 
was the lowest layer, which was not reached. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to put in 
as exhibit 1, a standard Russian-type revolver. The standard name 
of this revolver is N-a-g-a-n, Nagan. 
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On this gun is recorded indelibly the initials CCCP 1928. The 
official number of this gun is 18530. When I first started on this 
investigation as counsel for the committee, I had no indication of any 
type of weapon that might have been used in these mass murders. 
However, our witness tomorrow, Colonel Grobicki, G-r-o-b-i-c-k-i, 
will testify that these revolvers were issued to the Polish Army officers 
when the Polish Army was being formed in Russia under General 
Anders’ command; and it is to mm that we are indebted for such 
information. 

(The revolver was identified as John Doe exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Mitchell. I am going to ask the witness at this moment, with 
your permission, to demonstrate two things: (1) the tying of the 
hands, because it has become a significant feature; and (2) to take this 
gun and demonstrate just how it was used. 

Chairman Madden. The gun will be admitted as exhibit 1 in 
evidence. 

(The revolver previously identified as John Doe exhibit No. 1, was 
received in evidence.) 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, I think that the counsel should tell 
the committee what caliber of gun that is, because the testimony has 
already shown that these men were all shot by a small caliber revol- 
ver or rifle or some other instrument. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Dondero, the purpose of this gun at this 

f articular time, at this moment, is only for purposes of demonstrating. 

am not a ballistics expert. I doubt u there are any ballistics experts 
here in this room. I am putting this in here only for the purpose of 
demonstrating the method of shooting, at this moment. * 
Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). As I was showing before, the 
head was tilted back by the other guard. The guard took th$ hands 
in this manner [demonstrating], and here he twisted the wire in a 
circular manner. 

First, they tied his hands together, and then they tilted the head 
back, and they packed the sawdust into the victim’s mouth. If he 
showed signs of collapsing while in their hands, then they just kicked 
him into the ditch. And those who showed signs of resistance, or 
resisted this procedure — then a guard would put a gun to his head, 
in this manner [demonstrating], and he shot him. Then he would spin 
him around and throw him in the ditch. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to ask one question. Did you hear 
the report of a gun? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I heard it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can you tell us about how many reports of a 
gun you heard? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Very many. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many people were shot like this? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). More or less, the bigger half of 
those present were shot. Those who appeared to be weaker or in a 
weakened condition — those who appeared to be weaker immediately 
became gagged with the sawdust, and they were immediately thrown 
into the grave. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness said, “They choked themselves.” 
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Mr. Machrowicz. While these two first officers were being escorted 
to the pit or grave and subsequently either pushed in or shot, where 
were the others? Where were the remaining? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The others were about 5 meters 
behind. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And could you see how many there were 
altogether? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There were 200, because we 
counted them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, was the light on these entire 200? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How, then, could you count that it was 200? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). As they approached the ditch, 
and as we saw them dumped into the ditch, we were counting them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All three of you? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And did the three of you reach approximately 
the same estimate? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, while these remaining officers were stand- 
ing behind, when the two were shot, were the others gagged, or 
anything? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were gagged only as they 
approached the ditch. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did not any of the others make any outcries? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were not permitted to 
make any sounds. They had a guard on either side of them with 
machine guns. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you not hear any outcries of any of them, 
despite the orders? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). You could hear them virtually 
crying and moaning. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And what happened, if any of them made too 
many loud outcries? 

(The witness appears unable to continue.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Recess. 

Chairman Madden. We will take a recess. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Madden. You might mention to the witness that the 
questioning is coming to an end. It will not last very long. 

I might announce that Congressman Clemente, of New York, is 
here at the hearing. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now', I asked a question to you which occurred 
to me. If these two officers were being killed, and the others stood a 
few meters behind, there naturally would be some outcries. And I 
understood you to say you heard some. Is that correct? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did these Russians do to these officers if 
they made anv outcries? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The Russian soldier would then 
come up to the prisoner and poke his gun at him and subdue him. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did they do anything else? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The prisoners did then calm 
down. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Now I want to get the story about these trees 
again. This was in November. Is that right? 

Mr.. Doe (through the, interpreter). At the beginning of November. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Any snow on the ground? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No. Only it was very cold and 
damp. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It was cold. What kind of a tree was this you 
were on? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot tell definitely. It was 
night, and the only tiling that I remember is that the bark was very 
heavy, and we could put our fingers into the cracks. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were there any leaves on the trees? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter) . As we reached the branches of 
the tree, it was not a dead tree. You could see that it was a live tree. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, was it or was it not of the evergreen 
famdy? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot be certain. I repeat 
that it was at night, and as I grabbed the bark of the tree, it was of 
the coarse type of bark. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of course, you know, as a farmer, do you not, 
Witness, that most trees are pretty bare in winter? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What about this tree? 

Mr. Pucinski. He said, “In November, how could you find leaves 
on a tree?” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did this one have leaves? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We didn’t see any leaves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, what protection did you have from these 
lights that were shining? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). On an oak tree, the leaves 
would be yellow at this time of the year. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were there leaves on this tree? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). On this tree, there were no 
. leaves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What protection did you have from the lights? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). There were other trees in front 
of us, which shaded us from the lights. They were lower trees. The 
tips of the trees in front of us were just about our level. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was this a sandy soil? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No. It looked more like clay 
than sand. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you give us for the record the name of the 
prinson camp from which you escaped? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). The Smolensk area, Pavlishchev 
Bor. 

Mr. Machrowicz. If you were a witness to this massacre, can you 
explain whether you ever told this story vou are now telling to any- 
body before telling it to this committee? But do not give names, 
of course. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). When I returned from 
Russia 

Mr. Machrowicz. Returned where from Russia? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). To Iraq. I told the men, but 
he told me, “This is not the time to discuss this. We will have to 
wait.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was this man a military, or a civilian man? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). A military man. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Polish? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). A Polish officer. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When was this? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). In 1942. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right. And what did this man tell you? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). He told us, “We are at war 
now. We have to wait our time.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right. Did you ever at any time after that 
report this story to anyone else? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). *Not until I came to America. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What were you doing in Iraq in 1942? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I was in the Army. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, I wanted to ask this. I do not want you 
to relate names of persons you recorded this to, if you did report it, 
after you arrived in the United States, but did you relate this story 
to other organizations after your arrival in the United States? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I wrote a letter. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right. You wrote a letter to a certain 
organization. Correct? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How long ago? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). About a week after I arrived 
in this country. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that was several years ago? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think that is sufficient questioning along that 
line. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I think he can answer that question. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is always immigration. It is easy to obtain 
those things, Congressman. 

Chairman Madden. Ask him if it was several years ago. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Ask him if it was before September of 1951. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). It was in 1951. 

Mr. Mitchell. Before September? 

Mr. Pucinski. He is telling me when he arrived here. Do you 
want that? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was it more than 2 months ago? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). More. 

Mr. Machrowicz. .And have you been awaiting an opportunity to 
testify before a" proper committee as to these facts? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, may I take over the witness now 
for a minute? 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Counsel, I want you to ask him two questions. 
How many did he see actually shot by the Russians, and how long 
did it take them to do it? 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe he has stated that he saw the majority of 
200, and that the 200 were actually shot. I would like to ask, in your 
behalf, a question which I am not clear on either. 
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Did all these bodies land in this pit? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). All of those that I saw. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed for a few 
minutes now by asking the witness what happened after all of the 
victims had been shot. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). At daybreak, we climbed down 
from the tree and began running away from the woods, running out 
of the woods. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long after that, until you met anyone? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We ran through the forest all 
of that day. Toward the evening, we saw the open fields. No longer 
were we in the forest. We saw a Kohos. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Interpreter, will you kindly explain what a 
Kohos is? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness is using the word “kohos”, which is a 
Russian word. It is a hut- village used by tenant farmers. It is 
tenants living on collective farms. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a picture referring to that type of village 
in Colonel Stewart’s testimony, dated October 11, 1951, 1 believe it is 
exhibit No. 1. 

Will you proceed with what happened? 

Mr. I)oe (tli rough the interpreter). We halted in our path and 
avoided getting too close to the kohos, and proceeded on our way, and 
we met another shepherd, similar to the one that we had met pre- 
viously, but not the same. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened at that time? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We were at that time starved, 
tired, and we decided to risk asking him where we were and which way 
we were going. We had no maps or any knowledge of the directions 
in the area. He looked at us, and he said, “I feel sorry for you. 
Come along with me.” He led us into a bam. Sheep were in the 
bam. He had a storm cellar there, a coal cellar, where he had bread 
and cheese and some meat stacked away. He had tobacco in there, 
too. He gave us a handful of tobacco, each of us a handful of tobacco, 
We asked him more or less in which direction we were going, and he 
said, “Well, where do you want to go?” So we said, “Well, where 
can we go? We doubt if we can get across the border, because they 
will never let us cross the border.” Because in the condition we were 
in, we wondered how far we could go. And so we started returning in 
the direction of the Polish border. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long did you proceed in this direction? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot say exactly, but we 
walked for about 6 or 7 days. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who were the next people that you met? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We came across a poor 
disheveled hut. We did not notice another hut a slight distance away. 
So we approached this hut and asked for food. The lady gave us a 
cup of milk. She said, “Wait here, and I will bring you some bread.” 
But she did not bring us bread. She brought with her the NKVD. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened at that time? 

Mr. Doe (through’ the interpreter). They arrested us immediately, 
placed handcuffs on our hands, on our wrists. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did they take you? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They took us to a railroad 
station near Schepetowka. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to spell that name for 
the benefit of the record. 

S-c-h-e-p-e-t-o-w-k-a. And it is very near the Polish border. 

Will the witness proceed with his story? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). And they then took us to 
Kriwoi-rog. 

Mr. Pucinski. The spelling is K-r-i-w-o-i— r-o-g. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us what happened there. 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). At Kriwoi-rog, they attached 
us to other transports, which they were taking, to the White Sea, 
some islands in the White Sea. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he reach the White Sea? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where was he located in that area? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We were on the Kola Penin- 
sula. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you there? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Six days. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you leave there, and where were you 
taken from there? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They took us to Kumyussa, 
which is along the Y ukta River. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is that located, in Russia? Eastern, or 
western? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter) . That will be up in the northern 
part of Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Witness, is that beyond the Ural Mountains in 
Siberia? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes, beyond the mountains, 
near the village of Siubjuch. 

Mr. Mitchell. S-i-u-b-j-u-c-h. 

How long were you in this prison camp? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Fourteen months. 

Mr. Mitchell. What were you doing? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Some of us worked in the 
woods; others crushed stones; some worked on the rail tracks. What- 
ever work he was most suited for, the Russians assigned him to. We 
worked 14 hours a day. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you escape from this camp, or were you re- 
leased? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No, they removed us, the en- 
tire group, from this camp, and they took us by rail to Tatischevo. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is T-a-t-i-s-h-c-h-e-v-o? 

Mr. Mitchell. Who did you meet at Tatischevo? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I saw General Bierut. there 
from the Fifth Polish Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was this where the Polish Army was being formed? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes, this was where the Polish 
Army was being formed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was the Polish Army formed with the 
consent of Soviet Russia, the army that General Anders headed; is 
that correct? 
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Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would he tell us briefly where he went from this 
camp and where the army that he was attached to went? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We went to Jenabat. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did this army go first? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). From there they took us to 
Iraq. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I believe that that just about 
finishes the witness’ testimony, because of the fact that he did join 
General Anders’ army and fought with it from there on in. 

Chairman Madden. Let me just ask one final question. These 
approximately 200 Polish soldiers that he saw shot or shoved in this 
pit on that evening: were they shot or shoved in by Russian soldiers?' 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). By Russian soldiers. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. 

Mr. Mitchell. One more question. Where did you leave the two 
people who were with you on your trip? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We were separated, and I lost 
track of them at Siubjuch. That was the camp in Siberia. 

Mr. Mitchell. One question I forgot to ask, which Congressman 
O’Konski has just pointed out to me, is: How were these victims 
dressed at the time of the shooting? 

Mr. O’Konski. Did they have overcoats and boots on? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). They were in Polish uniforms. 

Mr. Mitchell. Boots? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). Some had them and some did 
not. 

Mr. Dondero. Just one question, on something that is not clear. 
Did the Russian soldiers who did the shooting have the sawdust in 
their pockets, or was it in a pail, or a basket? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot be certain whether it 
was a bag or a box, but there was a container standing beside them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. About how long did the shooting take place, 
this entire procedure of shooting and pushing these officers into the 
graves, about? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). I cannot say exactly, but 
after the lights went out, after the executions, in our discussions, wo 
asked the priest how long he thought this whole thing took. And he 
says, “I don’t know for certain, but I think it was about an hour and 
a half.” I am not certain, because, of course, I was very excited, 
and the priest said, “I am just as excited as you are.” And it might 
have been an hour and a half. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, did you remain in the trees all night, or 
did you leave after the shooting? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We remained in the tree until 
daybreak. 

Air. Machrowicz. And then what did you do? Then you got down 
and escaped? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). We climbed down, and we 
began running. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you give us a figure approximately of how 
many Russian soldiers guarded these officers? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). At the immediate grave, there 
were four. Then the next two victims were brought by two more 
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Russian soldiers, who immediately turned around and went back; 
and further back it was dark, and it would be difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, let me ask you: Did any one make any 
promises to you or any threats to you or do anything else to get you 
to testify here today? 

Mr. Doe (through the interpreter). No. It has been my ambition 
that when I get to America — I had pledged that I would be loyal to 
this country before I came to this country, and I came here so that I 
can tell my story, so that the American people will know what sort 
of people are in Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. If there are no further questions, I ask you 
to tell the witness that the committee and the Congress and the 
country generally are very thankful for his coming here today and 
testifying. 

Mr. Doe. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Madden. The security officers will take the witness from 
the room. The people in the room will remain until the witness 
leaves. 

The next meeting of this committee will be tomorrow morning at 
10:30 in this room. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel Grobicki will testify, and probably Father 
Leopold Braun and Henry Cassidy, now of NBC, news editor, formerly 
AP, in Russia, at the time of the Russian investigation. 

Chairman Madden. The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10:30 
a. m., Thursday, February 7, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

Washington, D. C. 

The select committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
main caucus room of the Old House Office Building, Hon. Ray J. Mad- 
den (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, Dondero, 
O’Konski, and Sheehan. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel to the select committee. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

The witness the committee will hear this morning is Col. George 
Grobicki. 

Will you stand up and be sworn, Colonel? Do you solemnly swear 
that the testimony you will give at the hearing about to be held will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Colonel Grobicki. I do. 

Mr. Mitchell. The name of the witness this morning is Col. 
George G-r-o-b-i-c-k-i. 

Chairman Madden. Will the counsel proceed with the testimony? 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, will you state your full name, please? 

TESTIMONY OF GEOBGE GROBICKI 

Colonel Grobicki. My name is George Grobicki, G-r-o-b-i-c-k-i. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state your age, Colonel, please? 

Colonel Grobicki. Sixty. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you bom? 

Colonel Grobicki. I was bom in Warsaw, Poland, on the 1st of 
January 1892. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell the committee briefly what your back- 
ground was from the period 1892 until 1939? 

Colonel Grobicki. I was a professional soldier in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army and served from November 1918 in the Polish Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, are you Polish, yourself? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Proceed, please. 

Colonel Grobicki. I was attache in Budapest, Hungary, from 1921 
to 1923, regiment commander, brigade commander of cavalry in the 
Polish Army, and then military attache in Prussia, 1932 to 1936, on a 
special mission in the Middle East, in Greece, and in 1939, at the be- 
ginning of the war with Germany, I was the commander of a special 
group on the western Polish border. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Can you identify just exactly where you were at 
the beginning of the German-Polish war? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; I Was in a place called Vielun. It is on the 
western Polish border, about 60 miles west of Luch. 

Mr. Mitchell. That place is spelled 

Colonel Grobicki. V-i-e-l-u-n. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, you were a Regular Army officer and not a 
Reserve officer? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. A professional career soldier of the Polish Army? 
Colonel Grobicki. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us the nature of the Polish Army group 
you commanded on the western border in 1939? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. It was a special group which was com- 

E osed of an infantry brigade, a cavalry regiment, and three artillery 
atteries and all kinds of different troops. 

Mr. Flood. All kinds of what? 

Colonel Grobicki. All kinds of troops, technical troops, and other 
kinds. It was a group of about 4,000 men. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you proceed to narrate what happened from 
the time war began, what happened to you? 

Colonel Grobicki. After the war started, in the morning of the 1st 
of September 1939 we proceeded in 3 days to the border, and then we 
were forced to retreat. As for my group, it went through Pawianicze, 
Skierniewicze, Warsaw, and then we crossed the Vistula and took a 
defensive position on the eastern bank of the Vistula. 

Mr. Mitchell. What large city in Poland is that near? 

Colonel Grobicki. It is a place called Garwolin. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is spelled G-a-r-w-o-l-i-n? 

Colonel Grobicki* Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Proceed. 

Colonel Grobicki. In this position we were for some days, and then 
retreated to the east, and were in the neighborhood of Lublin, when 
we got the news that the Russians had crossed the border and attacked 
us in the rear. 

Mr. Mitchell. What date was that? 

Colonel Grobicki. It was the morning of the 17th of September. 
Mr. Mitchell. What instructions did you receive from your Gov- 
ernment or your military commanders at the time of the Russian 
attack? 

Colonel Grobicki. We got news that we could not resist both ene- 
mies, the Germans in the west and the Bolsheviks in the east. 

Mr. Flood. At that point, you say “at the time of the Russian 
attack.” Do you mean when the Russians crossed the Polish border 
there were open hostilities, firing, combat? 

Colonel Grobicki. Sure. Because they said that they crossed the 
border to help us, but at the same time, they disarmed our troops, they 
shot officers, and so on. Therefore we have seen that it was not a 
friendly act, but aggression. 

Mr. Flood. I mean, Colonel, at the time the Russians crossed the 
Polish border, at the time you are speaking of, in the fall of 1939, you 
used the term “attack.” Do you mean the word literally in the 
military sense, that there was open military combat between Russian 
and Polish military units? 
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Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Because on the eastern border, on the 
border between Poland and Russia, we had blockhouses which guarded 
•our eastern frontier against the Bolsheviks. And therefore when the 
•Soviet troops crossed the border, without any knowledge of us, the 
block houses, the frontier guards, resisted, and there was fighting from 
the first moment. 

And, therefore, as we knew the character of this Soviet movement, 
we knew that we couldn’t resist both the Russians in the east and the 
Germans in the west. 

Mr. Flood. Who knew this? You, or your Government? 

Colonel Grobicki. Every soldier. 

Mr. Flood. At that point, what information was given to you, and 
as far as you know to the Polish troops in east Poland, with reference 
to the entry of Russians into Polish territory at that time? For what 
purpose was it? What did the Russians say they came in for? What 
information did you get when you heard the Russians came in, as to 
why they came in? What did you hear from the Polish Government? 
Wbat did you hear from the Russians? What did you think? 

Colonel Grobicki. I personally heard nothing from the Polish 
Government, because I was not in liaison at this time. I know only 
what General Anders, who was my close commander, told to me per- 
sonally; that the Russian troops had crossed the Polish border without 
any invitation from Poland, from the Polish Government. And it was 
proposed that we wouldn’t attack the Soviet but would resist on any 
occasion if they wanted to disarm us. 

And as we could not fight, as I said before, both the Germans in the 
west and the Bolsheviks in the east, therefore we were going to Hun- 
gary, past the Polish-Hungarian border, to try to go to France to join 
the allies in France. 

Mr. Flood. Was General Anders active in command of a division, 
•or a xorps? 

Colonel Grobicki. General Anders was in command of the Cavalry • 
Corps, which consisted of three Cavalry brigades. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you under his command at that time? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; of one of the three brigades. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Colonel Grobicki. Beginning with the 9th of September. 

Mr. Mitchell. What year? 

Colonel Grobicki. 1939. I came under his command after we 
crossed the Vistula. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us when you were first captured, and 
where, and by whom? 

Colonel Grobicki. As I said before, we were riding toward the 
Hungarian border. 

Mr. Mitchell. On a truck? 

Colonel Grobicki. From Lublin to Krasnystav, Tomaszow, in the 
•direction of the border. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you in a wagon, a truck, a motorcar? 

Colonel Grobicki. No; we were mounted troops, all mounted 
troops. 

On the 26th of September, we were fighting the Germans on the 
general line along the railway from Lwow to Przemysl. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is spelled Lwow? 
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Colonel Grobicki. Yes. It was about 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
that I got a message from General Anders to join him in a small ham- 
let for a conference. I took my adjutant, my second lieutenant, and 
two orderlies. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the name of the adjutant? 

Colonel Grobicki. His name was Antonin Kaminski. He was from 
the Field Artillery Regiment 30. 

Mr. Mitchell. Proceed. 

Colonel Grobicki. It was not far from my headquarters during 
the fight, to the headquarters of General Anders, but it was a small 
forest between us. It was a very foggy day. It was raining. The 
visibility was very low. And when we entered the forest, which was 
very dense, with many shrubs, the road on which we were riding was 
not very broad, and in the middle of the forest some 30 people jumped 
out at us, crying, “Surrender,” and a hand grenade was thrown under 
my horse. The horse was wounded and fell down and fell on me. I 
could not move, and had a fractured hip. 

Mr. F lood. I notice that you use crutches now. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Is there any connection between that and this injury? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Because I was never treated by the 
Bolsheviks after I was caught. 

Mr. Flood. Have you been permanently injured as a result of 
that? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Because it was a dislodgement of the 
joints. 

Mr. Flood. You used the word “people” that jumped out of this 
forest. Were they in military uniform? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Sure. They were soldiers of a motorized 
brigade or division. 

Mr. Flood. Of what army? 

Colonel Grobicki. The Soviet Army, which infiltrated between our 
troops and our headquarters during this day. 

Mr. Mitchell. They were in this forest? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to you when you were taken by 
them? 

Colonel Grobicki. Then I was taken, and in the first moments 
they wanted to kill us, but the official commanding them asked who 
we were. We said a second lieutenant, colonel, and 

Chairman Madden. Let me say to the witness: These microphones 
and the acoustics in the room are not so good, and it would be better 
if you talked just a little slower and louder. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes, Then they took us with them. 

Mr. Flood. I take for granted you and your party were in the 
uniform of the Polish Army? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. And as I could no 1 walk, after some 
hundred yards I just sat down. Then the soldiers that were with us 
in the convoy said to me, “Go on, or we will shoot you.” I tried 
again. It was very difficult, and I sat again. Then one of them 
came to me and said, “Go on, or I will kill you.” I was very nervous 
and down. 

“All right,” I said, “kill me, you hero of the Red army.” 
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Mr. Flood. Just a minute; Mr. Chairman, can we have those 
doors closed, or typewriters stopped, or a combination of both? 

Chairman Madden. If the witness just talks a little louder and a 
little slower, I think we will overcome that. 

Colonel Grobicki. And then after I said this to him, he took his 
gun and just put his bayonet into me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where on your body did he put it into you? 

Colonel Grobicki. In my back. And as I had a very thick over- 
coat and thick belt, it just happened that the bayonet struck the 
belt and went into the belt not more than half an inch. It scratched 
my back very badly. I was bleeding like a pig. But nothing more 
happened to me. I fell down, and he was very astonished and said 
to his commander, “Comrade Leftenant, I struck him with the 
bayonet, and he is sleeping. What am I to do with him?” 

The leftenant said, “Oh, don’t kill him. He is a colonel, and he is 
very importapt. We have to bring him to the headquarters of the 
brigade.” 

Then they took me and put me on a truck and brought me to the 
Soviet brigade commander of the motorized brigade in a place which 
is called Grodek. 

• Mr. Flood. By the way, Colonel, do you talk and understand 
Russian, and did you at that time? 

Colonel Grobicki. I speak and understand Russian very well. 
I speak Russian like Polish. 

Mr. Flood. Did you at that time? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. But I did not speak with them in Russian. 

Mr. Flood. You understood it perfectly? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. I speak Russian the same way as I am 
speaking Polish. 

At the brigade headquarters, they interrogated me, asked me about 
all kinds of things. Some of them I answered, and some of them I did 
not answer. And then they took me out, together with my adjutant. 
They put us in a garden and just wanted to shoot us. 

Mr. Mitchell. They put you where? 

Colonel Grobicki. They put us in the shrubs before a wall. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many other people were with you at that time? 

Colonel Grobicki. Only my adjutant, the second lieutenant. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were there any other people near this wall? 

Colonel Grobicki. No, just the two of us, and there were three 
Soviet soldiers, with a commissar. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the purpose of that? 

Colonel Grobicki. They wanted to shoot us. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did they line you up against the wall? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes, they lined us up, and the commissar drew 
a gun. 

Mr, Mitchell. Were you facing the man with the gun? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. They wanted us to turn to the wall, but 
we said, “No,” that if they wanted to shoot us, to shoot us in front. 

Mr. Flood. You spoke of a commissar. Do you mean a commissar, 
as distinguished from a Russian officer? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You knew it was a commissar? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 
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Chairman Madden. I think we will have the members of the 
committee delay their questioning until the witness concludes his 
narrative. 

Colonel Grobicki. Then, when he put his gun on us, there came a 
•soldier and told him, “The execution is canceled.” And they brought 
us back, put us in a bam, and closed it up. 

The next day, Ln the morning, they brought us to a place which 
is called Yavovov. There was again an interrogation, and after 
this interrogation they again brought us into the forest and wanted 
to shoot us. But then there came a messenger from the command 
where we were interrogated, who said again, “This shoootlng is 
-canceled.” 

The next day they brought us to Lwow. And there was prison 
there, and then, again, the third time, the same thing happened. 
After the interrogation we were put before a wall, but at this time 
five of us, and they put a machine gun before us and said we would 
be shot. But at the time when the soldier who was to shoot us just 
pointed the gun at us, from the window somebody said, “Stop for a 
moment. There will be more.” And they brought two chaps more. 
And when he started again to try to shoot, they did it again: “Oh, 
wait. There are more coming.” 

After 5 minutes, there were about 10 lined up around the wall. 
Then we thought it was all finished, and then the commissar came 
again and said something to the soldier, who was sitting on the 
machine gun, and they just took us away, put us in a cell, and it 
was finished. 

The next day, they brought us by truck to a place which is called 
Tamopol, and from there, after, I think, 2 days, we were brought to 
a place which is called Woloczysko, the first prisoner camp. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, the colonel is familiar with maps 
from his background. Is it your desire that he trace on a map the 
route that he was taken over from the time he crossed the Russian 
border? 

Chairman Madden. I think that the committee would be very 
much interested if the colonel would proceed with a chronological 
narrative, slowly and clearly; and then we can clear up these other 
points when he completes his statement. 

Colonel Grobicki. And so, in Woloczysko, I w r as about 3 or 4 
days, and then we were brought by train to a place which is called 
Putivl. It is east of Kiev. This Putivl, we were at about 6 weeks, 
and from Putivl they brought us to Kozielsk. In Kozielsk we came 
about the 15th of November. Then in Kozielsk I remained until, 
I believe, the beginning of May 1940. 

Chairman Madden. Now, what is the name of this place? 

Colonel Grobicki. Kozielsk. 

Chairman Madden. That is a prison camp? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. I left Kozielsk by prison train, a special 
prison car, for an unknown destination. 

Chairman Madden. When? 

Colonel Grobicki. It was about the 1st of May 1940. 

We were told that there were two different versions. Some of 
the commissars, of the political officers, said to us that we w r ere going 
to be exchanged with the Germans, and therefore we would be brought 
into the neighborhood of Smolensk, where there w r as a big camp where 
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people were exchanged. It means the Germans bring in people who 
want to live in, Russia, and the Soviets give to the Germans the / 
prisoners who are living in the part of Poland occupied by the G ermans. 
And other political officers said that, “The camp of Kozielsk is too 
big. They have too great difficulties in supplying food for us. And 
therefore the camp will be divided into smaller camps." 

In reality, when we left Kozielsk, we did not know where we were to 
go. Inside the railroad car, we saw inscriptions from our comrades 
who left Kozielsk before us. I personally left Kozielsk in one of the 
last transports. And these inscriptions told us that our comrades 
before us were taken in the general direction of Smolensk, but did. 
not arrive at Smolensk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who gave you that explanation? 

Colonel Grobicki. There were different inscriptions inside the car, 
Mr. Machrowicz. Oh, writings in the car? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes, done by our comrades who were trans- 

E orted before us. And one of these inscriptions was very interesting, 
ecause they told us the railway station by which they were taken. 
And this station mentioned by these people was the railroad station at 
Gniezdowo. 

Chairman Madden. How do vou spell that? 

Colonel Grobicki. G-n-i-e-z-d-o-w-o, Gniezdowo. And at this time 
they saw black cars, black automobiles, which means they were- prison 
automobiles. 

Chairman Madden. Automobiles? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes, automobiles used by prison authorities to> 
transport prisoners. 

And since they were taken out df the train and put into these cars, 
this was the last inscription. 

After this, there were no inscriptions more. It means that all 
inscriptions ended at this railway station of Gniezdowo. 

Chairman Madden. Now, how far is that from Katyn? 

Colonel Grobicki. As I say, at this time we did not know, but at 
present 1 know it is the railway station of Katyn. 

But our transport did not arrive at Gniezdowo. We stopped 
earlier, at this railway station wliich was called Babuvino. There was 
big excitement at this railway station, and we saw the people did not 
know what to do with us. The commissars and the officers of the 
convoy were running here and there and talking together and did not 
know what to do. And then, after 36 hours, we were disembarked, 
put into trucks, and brought into a prisoner camp which was called 
Pavlishchev Bor. 

Chairman Madden. Pardon me. During this 36 hours that the 
commissars did not know what to do with you, what did you do? 

Colonel Grobicki. We were inside the cars. We were closed. We 
were shoved in the cars. 

Chairman Madden. The doors were shut? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. The prison cars are pullman cars with 
bars, and compartments, every compartment for 6 men; but at this, 
time we were 12 to 15 men in one such compartment. 

Then, after 36 hours, they let us out. 

In Pavlishchev Bor, we were about 6 weeks, and then we we re- 
transferred to the camp of Gryazovets. In Gryazovcts, I remained 
till the Polish-Soviet treaty and was released on August 25, 1941. I 
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was nominated second in command of the Fifth Polish Infantry Divi- 
sion and was sent at once to organize a division in a place called 
Tatishchevo near Saratow on the Volga. There I remained for 
3 months, and after the arrival of General Sikorski, our commander 
in chief, to Russia, I was nominated second in command of the Polish 
troops in Tobruk. 

Chairman Madden. When was this? 

Colonel Grobicki. That was in December 1941. Then I left Rus- 
sia by plane on the 31st of December 1941. I crossed Russia by plane 
on the 7th of January 1942. I arrived at Tehran and was sent from 
Tehran to Cairo, where I joined the Polish troops under British com- 
mand. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Counsel, do you have some questions now? 

Mr. Mitchell. Witness, I would like to go back and establish for 
the record some dates as to where you were and what time you were 
captured, and so forth. Would you tell us for the record what date 
you were captured? 

Colonel Grobicki. I was captured at 3 o’clock in the afternoon on 
the 26th of September 1939. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where was that? Can you tell us the name of 
that location? 

Colonel Grobicki. The exact name of the place was Sadowa W r isz- 
nia. It is a place on the railway between Lwow and Przemysl. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us what date you were taken to 
Tarnapol? 

Colonel Grobicki. About the 3d or 4th of October. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us the date you were taken as a 
prisoner across the Polish-Russian border? 

Colonel Grobicki. About the 7th of October. 

Mr. Mitchell. What date did you arrive at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobicki. About the 15th of November 1939. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Counsel, may I interrupt there? 

Before you arrived at Kozielsk, were you separated in any cate- 
gories, such as officers and enlisted men. or was everybody sent to 
Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. In the camp before 1 came to Kozielsk, 
at Putivl, we were about 2,000 men, officers, and enlisted men. And 
then after about 2 weeks, they said that we officers had a bad influence 
on our men, and therefore we were divided. The officers, about 250 
in all, remained in Putivl, and the enlisted men and noncommissioned 
officers were taken away. 

Mr. Sheehan. Where were they taken to Colonel — the enlisted 
men? 

Colonel Grobicki. They were told that they were to be brought 
back to Poland and to be released. But after, in Kozielsk. we learned 
that they were brought to a place called Kriwoi-rog. 

Mr. Sheehan. At that, point, I would like to call to the attention 
of the other committee members that our hooded witness yesterday 
said, at the separation he was an enlisted man and that he was sent to 
Kriwoi-rog, which bears out the testimony of the colonel. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is correct. Wasn’t that the place where the 
Polish enlisted men were supposed to be working in iron mines, or 
salt mines? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; there are big iron mines there. 
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Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, when you stated the reason why you were 
separated was because you were a bad influence on the rest of the men, 
were you told what this bad influence was? How were you a bad 
influence on the enlisted men? 

Colonel Grobicki. Because we incited the men to resist and to 
remain good Polish and not hear about the Communist propaganda. 
And they said that was why we were influencing our men in a bad 
way. Because, they said, we should tell them to become Com- 
munists, and so on. And this did not happen, and therefore they 
wanted to separate the men from the officers. 

Mr. Dondero. Counsel, I wish you would ask this witness what he 
knows about the shooting of these men. We found him to be located 
at Katyn, but that is all that he has said. That is what this committee 
wants to know. 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman Dondero, I don’t believe that this 
witness stated that he was at Katyn. 

Mr. Dondero. He stated that he learned that it was Katyn after- 
wards. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; afterwards. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to have the witness describe some of 
the incidents that happened at Kozielsk. For instance, why he was 
in prison, what treatment he received at Kozielsk, was he in the 
hospital at Kozielsk, was he treated there, and particularly did he 
recognize any of the Russian officers or men in charge of this camp at 
Kozielsk. 

Colonel Grobicki. When I arrived at Kozielsk — Kozielsk is a big 
camp, a former monastery, and there are inside the walls about 28 
barracks, some of them built of wood and some of bricks. And in 
these barracks were imprisoned about 5,000 officers. The transports 
arrived in a different way. When I arrived there, on the 15th of 
November, there were already some people there, which were brought 
out, and other people kept in. And it was so during all the tune. 

Chairman Madden. When you arrived there, and immediately 
afterward, were they bringing prisoners, in, and bringing prisoners 
out? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. During that time? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; they were bringing in and bringing out. 

Chairman Madden. That was in November? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; in November. They were bringing in 
bigger parties and taking out smaller parties, or even individuals. 

It is difficult to say how many they brought out, because they 
made it always during the night, and we were not allowed 

Chairman Madden. This was in November, and did any of the 
prisoners in Kozielsk know or suspicion or have any conversation as 
to where they were taking these prisoners that they were taking out 
of the camp? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. We heard never any word about this. 
And nobody said anything about it. The people were taken away. 
They just disappeared. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When you arrived at Kozielsk, who was com- 
mander at that camp? 

Colonel Grobicki. It was, I will say, a brigadier general. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was his name? 
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Colonel Grobicki. It was an NKVD officer, Zarubin. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And is that the same Zarubin who is now 
Soviet Ambassador to the Court of St. James in Ixmdon, England? 

Colonel Grobicki. This I cannot say quite definitely. I was shown 
a picture in London and was asked, “Who is this man?" I said at 
once, “It is General Zarubin.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that was the picture of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James in London? 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that was the picture of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James in London? 

Colonel Grobicki. Just a minute. Afterward, General Kukiel r 
the Minister of Defense, laughed and said, “No, that is not Comrade 
Zarubin. This is Mr. Zarubin, the Soviet Ambassador.” 

I cannot remember where, in Canada or in London. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Had you also heard of the Communist spy 
activities in Canada? 

Colonel Grobicki. At this time, no. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you hear there was a Zarubin who was found 
to be in charge of the Communist spy activities in Canada? 

Colonel Grobicki. I learned about it, but much later. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know whether or not that is the same 
Zarubin who was commander of the prison camp at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobicki. As I said before, the name is the same, and the 
likeness is a very great one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The likeness is great. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. But I don't know. I did not speak 
to him. 

Mr. Mitchell. How do you spell Zarubin? 

Colonel Grobicki. Z-a-r-u-b-i-n. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One other question. What are you doing now? 

Colonel Grobicki. Me? I am working in a wine shop. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where? 

Colonel Grobicki. In Toronto, Canada, 526 Palmesteron Boulevard. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have one question. Where is that picture you 
were shown in London? Do you think that picture is still in the 
files in London? 

Colonel Grobicki. Sure. It must be with General Kukiel or those 
people who wrote the book about Katyn, a Polish book about Katyn. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, you just mentioned a little while ago the 
fact that small groups were taken out of Kozielsk and disappeared 
during November 1939. Did you personally know some of these 
officers who were being taken out, their names? 

Colonel Grobicki. No; it was not possible, because they were taken 
out during the night, and we only saw trucks full of people which were 
brought out. But as we were not allowed to visit the other barracks, 
we did not know the name. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Counsel, I think we ought to call the attention 
of the committee at this time to some similarities between the testimony 
being presented here today and yesterday's testimony. The colonel 
states that these small parties were taken out early in November 1939, 
and apparently disappeared. The witness yesterday, if you will 
remember, stated that he arrived in Katyn early in November, I 
believe, of 1939. Now, all the previous knowledge we have of the 
Katyn massacre seems to place the dates of the massacre at approxi- 
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mately March and April, the spring of 1940, and here is, I think, about 
the first time we are having testimony or evidence that these killings 
apparently started much earlier than the spring. The murders were 
not in 1 or 2 months, it apparently was a cumulative process. 

We failed to bring that out in questioning our witness yesterday, and 
we probably should have brought that out. 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe your point is very well taken at this 
particular time, and there will be additional meetings later on that will 
probably verify that. 

Mr. Furcolo. Colonel, beginning from the time you left Kozielsk, 
which was, as I understand it, about May 1, 1940 

Colonel Grobicki. I left Kozielsk in May 1940, yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. And at that time there were not very many Polish 
officers or men left in Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobicki. I was one of the last transports. There were 
very few left. 

Mr. Furcolo. After you had left there, as 1 understand it, you still 
were, naturally, interested in what had happened to the men that had 
gone before you? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. From that time on, did you ever hear from any of 
the families or friends of those men? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. What I am getting at is this, and it may help you in 
your answer: We have been interested in knowing whether or not any 
of the families of those men contacted any of the people who had been 
prisoners with them to find out what had happend to their husbands 
and sons and so on. 

Colonel Grobicki. I can give you a Very plain explanation. When 
we were in the camp of Gryazovets, about the month of September 
1940, we got the permission to write letters to our families. And 
already, in the first letters, which came as an answer to our letters, 
were questions about other officers who were with us in Kozielsk. 
And all the time we were in correspondence with our families in 
Poland, until 1 month before the German-Soviet war, always in eveiy 
letter came questions about different people wdio were with us in 
Ko/ielsk. And they were asking, “Why only from the Kozielsk camp, 
there are letters?” And we were only very few. So there were 
questions about I don't know how many other thousands of men. 
“Why only you write letters, and the others don't write them?” 

Mr. Furcolo. That is the point I want to get to. 

The evidence we have had so far has been that the families and 
friends of most of the Polish officers and men, in other words, all those 
other than those that had been sent to a camp such as yours — that all 
those families and friends constantly were writing letters and inquiring 
what had happened to their husbands and sons and were pointing out 
that they had not heard from them in any way in 1940 and after that. 
They had simply disappeared. 

To make it short, did you have the same experience? Is that about 
the way it happened, from your ow r n experience and that of your 
friends? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, when the prisoners w T erc taken from Kozielsk, 
different shipments went out while you w r ere there? 

93744— 52— pt. 2 10 
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Colonel Grobicki. That’s right. 

Mr. Furcolo. I want to know how they were dressed when they 
were shipped out, and if there was any change in their clothing when 
they were shipped out. 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. What were they wearing when they were shipped 
out? 

Colonel Grobicki. Everybody was dressed as he was caught, as he 
was taken prisoner. Most people were in overcoats. 

Mr. Furcolo. Tell us what kind of overcoats, and if tliej^ had any- 
thing on their feet, what they had on their feet. 

Colonel Grobicki. Boots. 

Mr. Furcolo. And what kind of overcoats? Polish Army 
overcoats? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes, Polish Army overcoats. The infantry had 
the lower boots, and the others had the long boots, cavalry boots. 

Mr. Furcolo. And what was the condition of those boots with 
reference to whether they were worn or not worn. 

Colonel Grobicki. That’s difficult to say. One might be new, and 
one old. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did they look as if they were relatively new? 

Colonel Grobicki. No, some people had new boots which they took 
when they were going to war. For instance, myself, when I went to 
war, I took quite new boots. 

Mr. Furcolo. Can you tell us whether they had worn those boots 
in the camp while they were there as prisoners? 

Colonel Grobicki. No, it was not possible, because they were too 
short 

Mr. Furcolo. At any rate; when you saw them for the last time, 
they had on the overcoats of Polish soldiers and officers, and boots? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Only very few were in civilian clothing. 
Those that were taken from homes direct, not taken prisoners as 
troops but were taken out of homes, civilians — there were those. 

Mr. Furcolo. Can you tell us from your observations while you 
were at Kozielsk whether or not the Russians, not the Polish, but the 
Russians, seemed to have plenty of overcoats for their own men? 

Colonel Grobicki. No; they were clothed as ordinary soldier^ are 
clothed. But the difference between the Russian uniform and the 
Polish uniform is so great that you cannot mistake them. 

Mr. Furcolo. I understand that, but the point at which I was 
getting is this: I want to know whether the Russians seemed to have 
plenty of warm clothing for their own men and whether they seemed 
to have plenty of boots and shoes for their own men. And to make 
clear why I ask the question, it is this: 

A good many of these bodies that were found, of the Polish soldiers 
and men, were apparently clothed in overcoats, boots, and shoes that 
were in very good condition, and I was interested in knowing whether 
or not the Russians had enough clothing and shoes for their own men. 

You have answered that they apparently did have enough. If 
they did not, I want you to tell me. 

Colonel Grobicki. The difference between Russian and Polish 
clothing is so great that you cannot compare them. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is right. There is a vast difference. 
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Now, Colonel, I, wan ted to ask you this: When you were in the 
train, or the conveyance, that took you from Kozielsk, as I under- 
stand it, some of the men who had left before you had apparently 
way up high in the conveyance either written or scratched, some 
messages. And I have read some literature that indicates that there 
was at least one message that was written there that told exactly 
where those Polish men had gotten off the train or the conveyance. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, I am trying to locate this, here, and may ask 
you a little later, but as I recall it from my reading, it says that they 
got off at a station two stations west of some other place. 

Does that refresh your mind? 

Colonel Grobicki. The inscription told us that they were taken 
out of the train at the station of Gniezdowo. 

Mr. Furcolo. There were such messages that apparently had been 
written way up high, where you men could see them? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Because some of the windows were 
scratched out, and you could look through them. You could read 
the name of the station. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, were any of those signed, or was there any 
sort of identification on them, so that you could tell, “Oh, yes; that 
was So and So, who I knew”? Do you get what I am driving at? 

I want to find out if you can tie that in with anybody who was 
at the camp. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Because some of these inscriptions were 
signed with some names. 

Mr. Furcolo. Good. Did you recognize the names of any of 
those that were signed as being the names of any people who had 
been there at Kozielsk at the time you were there? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, I want to ask you this, too. Do you; by any 
chance, recognize the name of Jan Furtek or Lieutenant Colonel 
Prokop, P-r-o-k-o-p? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; they were together with me in Gryazovets. 

Mr. Furcolo. Had they been at Kozielsk, too? 

Colonel Grobicki. Furtek? I don't know, because he was a second 
lieutenant, and I could not contact him. But Lieutenant Colonel 
Prokop, yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, Colonel, can you help me out in connection 
with this? I read the London report of 1946 of the massacre, and in it, 
it referred, on page 51, I believe, to the diary of a man named Maj. 
A. Solski, S-o-l-s-k-i, and there was a date in there of April 7. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, did you by any chance know anyone in 
Kozielsk by the name of Maj. A. Solski? 

Colonel Grobicki. I know him very good, because he was in 1920 
my subordinate officer. I know him verv good. And when he left 
Kozielsk, I shook hands with him and said to him, “I hope to see you 
in some weeks in some camp in Germany.” 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, I want to ask you this question. I don't 
assume that you saw this diary, but this same report referred to a 
diary Major Solski apparently had kept, and it had some dates in 
there, and one date was April 7. I will get this later on for the record, 
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the exact wording, but later on he outlined the fact that they were on- 
a train, and they were getting off, and they could see the forest of 
Katyn apparently in the distance. 

You knew a man named Maj. A. Solski, and you* are able to tell us 
under oath here today that there was such a man who was in Kozielsk ^ 
apparently in April of 1940? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. And who left Kozielsk some time in April of 1940, 
to your best recollection? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, one other question; there was another young 
man, who testified the other day. He is here today; Mike Gawiak. 
Do you know him? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you hear his testimony the other day? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do you see him sitting back there? 

Mike, would you stand up? 

Chairman Madden. Stand up, please, Mr. Gawiak. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, you saw him in Kozielsk when you were there?* 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. He was at that camp? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. What is the difference in color between the Polish 
uniform and the Russian uniform? 

Colonel Grobicki. The Polish uniform is uniformly of yellow green 
color, like khaki color, like the British color. 

Mr. Dondero. What is the Russian? 

Colonel Grobicki. The Russians have dark blue trousers, a green 
blouse, and a butternut overcoat. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you see the graves at Katyn? 

Colonel Gropicki. No. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you see among the prisoners who were taken 
away and who never returned any priests or clergymen or ministers 
with their robes on? 

Colonel Grobicki. There were about a hundred priests in Kozielsk. 

Mr. Dondero. And they were prisoners with you? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. There were priests of all denominations, 
Roman Catholic and Protestants and Jews. 

Mr. Dondero. But you do not know what happened to them? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Dondero. Never heard from them? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. There were two priests with us in 
Gryazovets. 

Mr. Flood. When you got to Kozielsk, in 1939, and during the 
period of time you were at Kozielsk, you tell us that in round numbers 
there were about 5,000 officers at Kozielsk, between November of 
1939 and May 1, of 1940, when you left Kozielsk by convoy. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. About how many Polish officers were left at Kozielsk 
on May 1, 1940, when you left, about? 

Colonel Grobicki. As 1 sav, it is very difficult for me to say the 
exact number, because we were not allowed to visit the barracks. 
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Mr. Flood. I don’t want an exact number. About. 

Colonel Grobicki. Not more than a hundred. 

Mr, Flood. Not more than a hundred left on May 1, 1940? 

•Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What reason do you give, if you have any — why do 
you think you survived during all those months? 

Colonel Grobicki. I survived by accident. 

Mr. Flood. By accident? 

ColonelGROBicKi. by accident; yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Of course, you bad only been lined up against the 
wall three times. 

Colonel Grobicki. Oh, that is quite a different story. But my 
-surviving at Katyn is another thing. 

About the 15th of April, I was ill and was taken to the hospital. 

Mr. Flood. About the 15th of April 1940? 

Colonel Grobicki. About the 15th. I was taken to the hospital, 
and after 3 days came a guard and wrote some names of us who were 
in the hospital, to take them away to leave Kozielsk. And the doctor 
said to him, “This man cannot go, because he is seriously ill, and he 
has to say in the hospital.” 

Mr. Flood. At the time you were in the hospital in Kozielsk, was 
•your name on this list to leave Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And it was taken off the list? 

Colonel Grobicki. Then the guard went to the office and came 
back and said, “Yes, this man can stay.” 

Mr. Flood. And the reason you were taken off the list is because 
'the doctor said you weren’t fit to go? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That was in April? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were you ever placed on any other list, if you know, 
after April 1 , 1940, until May 1 , 1940? 

Colonel Grobicki. After 2 weeks, I left the hospital, and was 
taken away in the next transport. 

Mr. Flood. During the time you were at Kozielsk, did the Russians 
make any attempt to convert you or your colleagues to communism? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; everyone. 

Mr. Flood. What was the method* used? How was it done, 
generally? 

Colonel Grobicki. They explained to us that our life, bourgeois, is 
a bad one, that the right way to live is the Communist, all kinds of 
•stupidity. 

Mr. Flood. During all the time these 5,000 officers were in prison, 
•during the time you were there, and in face of this Russian effort to 
propagandize you in favor of communism, do you know of any success 
that they had with these 5,000 Polish officers? 

Did they make any converts at that time? 

Colonel Grobicki. Sure, there were some; but very few. 

Mr. Flood. Very few? 

Colonel Grobicki. Very few. 

Mr. Flood. You left on May 1, 1940, and you ultimately got to 
Pavlishchev Bor. Did you know that you were going to Pavlish- 
•chev Bor when you left Kozielsk? 
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Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Flood. During the period of time you were at Kozielsk, and 
during that period of time you told us periodically or daily or weekly 
small and large groups were taken out of Kozielsk, what was the con- 
versation, if any, among the remaining officers as to what was being 
done or what was happening to your brother officers? 

Colonel Grobicki. As I said before, the Bolsheviks inspired all 
kinds of ideas about the goal of the departure of the groups. Some 
said that they were brought to other smaller camps, and others said, 
“They are exchanged for the Germans. ” These were the two versions 
we knew. 

Mr. Flood. Was there any conversation or talk or rumors going 
around the camp at Kozielsk among the Polish officers that any of 
their brother officers being removed from Kozielsk were being 
executed? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Flood. During none of the time you were there did you hear 
such kind of talk? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. But I heard personally some remarks 
told between the Bolsheviks, which at this time I did not understand; 
but at present, as I know about the Katyn Massacre, I interpret very 
clearly. 

Mr. Flood. You understood the Russian language? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You heard Russians at Kozielsk talking about the 
disposition of Polish officers? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What did you construe or deduct from any or all of 
that talk? 

Colonel Grobicki. At that time I understood it not at all. 

Mr. Flood. What do you understand at this point? 

Colonel Grobicki. For instance, when one of the parties was 
leaving, they were very happy to leave Kozielsk, because they thought 
that they were going to a German camp, and everybody preferred to 
stay in the German camps rather than to be in the Soviet camps. 
Therefore, the people were happy to leave Kozielsk. And I was just 
looking at the party when it was leaving, and before me stood two 
political Soviet officers, one a political commissar, Colonel Urbano- 
witz, and also a Jew from Moscow called Sirotky. And I heard such a 
conversation, when Sirotky said to Urbanowitz: “Oh, yes. They are 
laughing. They are laughing. They are happy. But if they 
knew” 

Chairman Madden. Say that a little slower. 

Colonel Grobicki. “Oh, they are very happy. They are laughing. 
But if they knew where they are going, they would not laugh/ ’ 

And therefore we discussed the question, but we could not get what 
it meant. We thought that the Bolsheviks meant we would have a 
worse, life in the German camp. 

Mr. Flood. Up to this day, have you ever had any information 
from any source whatsoever that any of the Polish officers at Kozielsk, 
during the time you were there, and removed from there, ever were 
transferred or transported to German Army camps within the German 
zone? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 
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Mr. Flood. What was your answer? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Flood. What was the nature, the description, the kind of 
convoy that you were taken in from Kozielsk to Pavlishchev Bor? 
Describe the kind of vehicle. 

Colonel Grobicki. I will describe to you the full procedure of 
leaving Kozielsk. The guard came into the barrack and called the 
people who have to leave. Then they were assembled and taken into, 
a special barrack, where they were searched. The search was very 
inquisitive. They took away nearly all we have. For instance, I 
had a fountain pen, which I cherished very much, because it was a 
gift. It was a very good fountain pen. And it escaped the former 
searches. This time the Soviet soldier who was performing the search 
took the pen away. 

Mr. Flood. These were NKVD, and not army troops? 

Colonel Grobicki. No, NKVD. And I complained to the major 
of the NKVD, who was presiding over the search. And he looked at 
me with scorn and said, “There where you are going, you don't need 
any fountain pen.’’ 

Mr. Flood. Then they took you out of the barracks? 

Colonel Grobicki. Then we were taken into trucks, and by these 
trucks we were brought to the railway station of Kozielsk, and in the 
railway station we were put into prison cars, which I described. 

Mr. Flood. Prison cars on a railway train? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. In Soviet Russia, there are special prison 
ears, railway cars for transporting prisoners. They are big cars, with 
iron bars, and compartments for six men. 

Mr. Flood. Now, if you recall, about how many brother officers 
of yours left Kozielsk with you at that time, about? 

Collnel Grobicki. I can’t say exactly. About 96. 

Mr. Flood. Ninety-six. You left Kozielsk. The first stop you 
made was at the railway station for Katyn, the village of Katyn? 

Colonel Grobicki. I left Kozielsk for destination unknown. 

Mr. Flood. Yes? 

Colonel Grobicki. And then we proceeded. 

Mr. Flood. How long did you stop at the first stop? 

Colonel Grobicki. Half an hour. 

Mr. Flood. Then you went on to the second stop? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; and so on. 

Mr. Flood. What was the second stop? 

Colonel Grobicki. Oh, I don’t know. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Flood. How long was it before you reached the railway station 
for the village of Katyn, after you left Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobi ki. After we left Kozielsk, about 24 hours. 

Mr. Flood. About 24 hours? 

Colonel Grobicki. About 24 hours. We were stopped at a station 
called Babuvino. Babuvino is a railway station southeast of 
Smolensk. 

Mr. Flood. Is that the railway station for Katyn? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. 

Mr. Flood. Well, how long did it take you to get from Kozielsk 
to Gniezdowo, the station for Katyn? 

Colonel Grobicki. I was never at Gniezdowo, because that is 
behind Babuvino. 
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Mr. Flood. What is the name of the railway station for Katyn 
village? 

Colonel Grobicki. Gniezdowo. 

Mr. Flood. You never reached it? 

Colonel Grobicki. No. We were stopped at Babuvino, which is 
not so far before. 

Mr. Flood. And then you went from that station to the next 
station? 

Colonel Grobicki. No; from Babuvino, we were brought by trucks 
to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Flood. Oh, they took you off the train, and then you were 
taken by truck to the camp at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now, when you got to Pavlishchev Bor, which was 
about the second or third of May 1940, did you meet there any 
Polish officer prisoners from any other Russian camps? 

Colonel Grobicki. When we arrived at the camp of Pavlishchev 
Bor, there was nobody there. The camp was not prepared to admit 
prisoners. 

Mr. Flood. How long did you remain at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grobicki. About 6 weeks. And during these 6 weeks, 
there arrived a party from the Starobersk camp. 

Mr. Flood. Starobel’sk? 

Colonel Grobicki. Starobel’sk. And a party from the Ostashkov 
camp. 

Mr. Flood. Ostashkov. About how many arrived from both 
camps during the 6 weeks you were at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grobicki. I don’t know how many arrived from Staro- 
bel’sk or how many arrived from Ostashkov, but w T hen we were leav- 
ing Pavlishchev Bor, about the 15th of June 1940, we were about 450. 

Mr. Flood. About 450. So during the period of 6 weeks that you 
were at Pavlishchev Bor, with you there were about 450 brother 
Polish officers, the survivors, if I could use that word, of Kozielsk and 
the other two camps. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. During the period of time you were at Pavlishchev 
Bor, you had conversations with your brother officers, naturally, 
from the other two camps. Can you tell us, first, how many Polish 
officers, if they said, did they say were at either of the other two camps? 
Take the second one, now. Ostashkov — how many were there? 

Colonel Grobicki. There were about 5,000 people in Starobel’sk 
and more than 5,000 in Ostashkov. 

Mr. Flood. Could it be 7,000 at Ostashkov? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. During the period of time you were at Pavlishchev 
Bor, did you meet — Alike, will you stand up again — did you meet 
this young man at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. .During the period of time you were there? 

Collnel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And that was during the months of May and June? 

Colonel Grobicki. May and June of 1940. 

Mr. Flood. What was the percentage, if you know, or can give us 
a reasonable percentage, of reserve officers, as contrasted to regular 
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army officers, of the Polish officers at Kozielsk, during all the period 
of time you were there? 

Colonel Grobicki. The percentage of regular officers was, I think r 
about 25 percent. 

Mr. Flood. 25 percent which way? 

Colonel Grobicki. For regular officers. 

Mr. Flood. 25 regular? 

Colonel Grobicki. And 75 reserve officers. 

Mr. Flood. About 75 percent of the 5,000 officers at Kozielsk, 
during the period of time you were there, were reserve officers of the 
Polish army? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now, from the time you were captured, in September 
of 1939, until you were dismissed at Gryazovets, in 1941, Russia had 
never declared war on Poland and was not at war with Poland legally; 
is that correct? 

Colonel Grobicki. They said all the time we were not prisoners of 
war.^ 

Mr. Flood. What is the answer to my question? “ Yes,” or “no?” 

Colonel Grobicki. I can’t answer this question in that way, be- 
cause it is more complicated. 

Mr. Flood. Let me ask you this one. As far as you know, there 
had been no actual declaration of formality of war? What is the 
answer to that? 

Colonel Grobicki. Therefore, they said 

Mr. Flood. Wait a minute. What is your answer? Had there 
been, or had there not been? 

Colonel Grobicki. I cannot answer it that way. 

Mr. Flood. You do not know? Then go ahead. 

Colonel Grobicki. No, excuse me, sir. I can’t answer it in this 
way, as you ask me. It is quite complicated. 

Mr. Flood. You go ahead in your way. 

Colonel Grobicki. Russia never declared war on Poland, but they 
meant to make war on us, and there were big fights. And therefore 
officially, they said, we were not prisoners of war. For instance, on 
our letters, we were not allowed to write “such and such prisoner of 
war camp.” They told us to write, “contained in the NKVD ” 

Mr. Mitchell. Say it in Polish. 

Colonel Grobicki. I will say it in Russian. Miesto otdyda. 
It means a place of a holiday resort, a rest house. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask one question? In other words, Poland 
was no more at war with Russia at that time than we are at war 
with Korea now. Is that right? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. And officially, we were not prisoners of 
war. But inside the camp they called us prisoners of war, and they 
said to us that we are prisoners of war. When we say “on one side you 
say we are not prisoners of war, and on the other side you say we are 
prisoners of war, and why is this?” — they answered so: “We were 
not at war with Poland, but you were at war with us. Because we 
crossed the Polish border to liberate Poland, and you opposed us. 
Therefore, you personally were in war with us, and therefore you are 
a prisoner.” 

Mr. Flood. We are finding out all about that kind of reasoning. 
That’s why I wanted to go back to the beginning of it with you. 
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But you, and, as you saw, other Polish officers were mistreated. You 
were threatened with death. 

Colonel Grobicki. We were mistreated before we came to the 
prisoner of war camps. But inside the prisoner of war camps, we 
were not mistreated in the physical way. We were mistreated morally. 

Mr. Flood. Let me ask you this: During the weeks before you 
were taken to Kozielsk and were being interrogated and examined by 
the NKVD, you were threatened with death, as you testified, on 
several occasions. At least you were stood up against the wall three 
or four times and had the very definite impression you were going 
to get shot. 

Is that right? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now, I want to ask you this. I want your opinion. 
Did you think this was merely torture technique by the NKVD, 
putting you up and taking you down, putting you up and taking 
you down? Was that torture technique? Or did you think they were 
actually going to kill you? 

You were a colonel, an intelligent man. What did you think was 
going on? 

Colonel Grobicki. It was 50-50. It might be so and so, and it 
might be so. 

Mr. Flood. It was uncomfortable, anyhow, was it not? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. But at this moment, I thought I would 
be shot. 

Mr. Flood. By the way, during the period of time you were at 
Kozielsk, were there any female Polish prisoners there of any category, 
women? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. There was one woman higher officer, a 
flyer. 

Mr. Flood. A flyer, a Polish flyer? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Military, or civilian? 

Colonel Grobicki. A woman lieutenant. 

Mr. Flood. Was she in Polish uniform? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; she was in Polish uniform. I know her 
name; Mre. Lewandowska. She was the daughter of a very well 
known Polish general. 

Mr. Flood. Did you know what ever happened to her? 

Colonel Grobicki. She was found in the graves of Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. The body was found in the graves of Katyn? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that yesterday I 
said at the time that Colonel Grobicki was the individual who told me 
about the type of revolver that was given to him when General Anders’ 
army was being formed in Soviet Russia. 

I would like to hand this gun to the colonel and ask him to describe 
it, since he is a military man and I am not, for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, the type of gun this is, the ammunition that can be used in it, 
and where the ammunition comes from, as well as who in Russia 
usually has such a gun in their possession. 

Colonel Grobicki. This is a Negan revolver. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you spell that “Negan”? 
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Colonel Grobicki. N-e-g-a-n. It is a type of revolver which is 
generally used by the Russian troops. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do the enlisted men have such a gun? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. The noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Flood. Will you hold that up in the air, so that we can see it? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

And after we left Gryazovets and started for Tatishchevo, the 
Polish troops, the officers, were issued these guns, with about 21 
rounds of ammunition and some more rounds for target practice. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hand the witness 
one piece of live ammunition. And would he identify it, please, to 
the best of his ability, as to whether this was the general type of bullet 
used in such a gun, or not? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. This is the type of ammunition for the 
Negan revolver. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was that manufactured by? Do you know? 

Colonel Grobicki. The main ammunition factory in Russia is the 
Tula factory. 

But for the Negan revolver they used also foreign ammunition. 
I don’t know why, but they used Belgian and German ammunition. 
And especially when we were in Tatishchevo, during the target prac- 
tice, our ammunition officer told us, “The ammunition which was used 
by us was not of Russian production. It was foreign ammunition. 
And therefore, the gun was not shooting as straight as it should.” 

Mr. Dondero. Is that a Russian gun? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you hold up both the gun and the bullet? 
Because the bullet isn’t the type used in America. 

Mr. O’Konski. Is that the kind of a gun you play Russian roulette 
with? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Colonel, you spoke of the Russian officer taking 
your fountain pen away from you. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. I can tell you that I sold my fountain pen to a 
Russian officer when I was over there. They wanted to buy two 
things from us, fountain pens and wrist watches. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, I have several questions I would like to put 
to you. 

You mentioned in talking to Congressman Flood, that at Kozielsk, 
there were roughly 5,000 prisoners, of which, you stated, the regular 
officers were aDout 25 percent and the reserves 75 percent. Now, as 
to these reserve officers, who were they composed of? Were they 
doctors, or priests, or teachers, or who were they? 

Colonel Grobicki. There were about 400 doctors, specialists from 
all kinds of hospitals. There were all kinds of professors, university 
men ; I would say about 100 priests ; and there were teachers, and so on ; 
all kinds of professions. 

Mr. Sheehan. We have heard these men referred to quite fre- 
quently in our hearings here and in our readings as the intelligentsia 
of Poland. Would you agree with that statement? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. The Russians took prisoner the rear of 
the armies; and the rear of the armies has all these kinds of installa- 
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tions. So therefore, in Kozielsk there was concentrated the* brain of 
the Polish nation. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, the death or the massacre of this 
so-called brain of the Polish nation would really affect the Polish 
nation. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. A case of genocide. Because by killing 
these men, they wanted to put away the brain of the Polish nation. 

It is much easier to handle the people when the intelligentsia, the 
brain of the nation, is put away. 

Mr. Furcolo. They were eliminating the leadership. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. Would you say in your opinion that the Communists 
are practicing genocide in the sense you talk about it in any of the 
other nations of Europe? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; especially in the Baltic States — Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia — and in Bulgaria, and Albania, all those states 
that had about 120 millions of population. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I just interject one thought in connection 
with that? I might say that only today, I received a request from 
the Slovenians to investigate a like killing of 10,800 anti-Cfommunist 
Slovenians in the Forest Slovetzki- Ruk, near the capital of Slovenia. 
So evidently that has been practiced not only in Poland but in other 
countries. 

Mr. Sheehan. To pursue that a little further, we do know that in 
Korea our soldiers have been found murdered in a manner similar to 
the wav the Polish officers were massacred in Katyn. 

Would you say it was similar to what you would describe as the 
Communist practice of genocide? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. Do you think it will have any important effect on 
the citizens of the United States? 

Colonel Grobicki. I think their purpose may be a little other than 
as done with the peoples in Europe, because the United States and 
America is in another situation. But the technique of genocide is 
quite the same in Korea as in the other states, in Europe. And my 
opinion is that it is done with the purpose of frightening the American 
people. The Russians, looking at it themselves, as Asiatic people, 
want the Americans to be out of Asia. 

And therefore, by this means, they want to terrorize the people of 
the United States, especially the families of the soldiers who are in 
Korea, and therefore to make an influence on the brain of the Ameri- 
cans and to force them to leave Asia. 

Mr. Sheehan. Were you ever stationed in Asia yourself, Colonel? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. When and where? 

Colonel Grobicki. I was military attache in Persia, 1032 to 1936. 
Then I was military attache in China in 1945. I was for a period of 
time in the Middle East, too, with the Polish forces. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. 1 would like to refer to the questioning of Con- 
gressman Flood with regard to the number of officers who were con- 
vinced by the Russian propaganda. And I would like to ask von, in 
connection with that: Did you know Lieutenant Colonel Berling?' 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. And he was a lieutenant colonel of the Polish 
.Army? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is B-e-r-l-i-n-g; correct? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was he with you at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Grobicki. No; he was not with me at Kozielsk. I don’t 
know. He arrived at Pavlishchev Bor with one of these groups. I 
think he was in Starobel’sk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I might tell you that according to the records 
he was at Starobel’sk. And did you contact him at any time? Were 
you in contact with him while he was in the prison camp? 

. Colonel Grobicki. Yes. I carried it on many times with him at 
Pavlishchev Bor, and also at Gryazovets. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And did he give any indications as to whether 
or not he was agreeable to the Russian propaganda? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. He wanted us to join the Bolshevik 
forces and to become Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And he later became, an officer of the puppet 
IRussiaR. Government of Poland; is that correct? 

Colonel Grobicki. He did not leave Russia with the troops which 
went to the Middle East. He remained in Russia and organized the 
army that was led to Poland by the Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you have heard, have you not, the reports 
.that as a compensation for his loyalty to the Communist cause he 
now has been or is about to be purged in Poland? 

Colonel Grobicki. I cannot say quite assuredly, but it is said 
that he was imprisoned and maybe he is shot. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to read to you a paragraph from the 
: 80 -called white book of the Polish London Government, the Polish 
•Government in London, and ask you what you know, if anything, 
about the facts stated here. 

I am reading from page 99 of the official so-called white book of the 
Polish Government in London: 

Whilst preparations for the convoy that left Starobel’sk in the night of April 
25-26, 1940, were under way, a “special group” of sixty-three prisoners was 
selected, who were to leave the camp on the same day, but separately from the 
normal convoy. Some of the prisoners noticed that among this special group 
there was a comparatively high proportion of those who had claimed German 
extraction, and of those who had evinced a more favorable attitude towards the 
propaganda in the camp conducted by the Soviets. (Among these was Lieutenant 
Colonel Berling.) 

Ho you know anything about this special convoy of 63 prisoners 
who snowed themselves amenable to the Communist propaganda? 

Colonel Grobicki. As it is a transport from Starobel’sk, I know 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Anyway, it would be quite significant, would it 
not, to you, that of the total large number of prisoners that you 
recited, they were able to find only 63 whom they could trust to take 
with them to some other place? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes — than the place where the men were killed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Another thing which I think is of interest to 
this committee and some others, as being strange, is why you were 
spared and why you were not sent to Kozielsk but to some other 
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location. I would like to read to you also another section of this 
same report, on page 102, which seems to bear out your testimony. 

After a comparatively long delav, which lasted from the end of April 1940, the 
Polish POW camps in Kozielsk, Starobel’sk, and Ostashkov were finally closed 
in the middle of Mav 1940. Only the last convoys of prisoners from each camp, 
like the “special” convoys of April 26th-28th, were directed to the camp at 
Pavlishchev Bor. All the other convoys, which preceded them in May, vanished 
like those of April, without trace. And the correspondence, which the prisoners 
had up to then maintained with their families in Poland, ceased from that time. 

That is correct, is it not, that for some reason which neither you 
nor anyone else apparently can explain, other than the Russians, 
it was in the latter part of April that they stopped sending them to 
Katyn and sent them to Pavlishchev Bor? 

Colonel Grobicki. We thought many times about this problem, 
why these last transports were spared. There are three explanations. 

t'he first one is that in the last month they wanted to have some 
specimens of the Polish officers, to show them to the people outside of 
Russia if the necessity would appear. 

The second one is that from the beginning they tried to organize 
a Polish army, a Polish communistic army. Therefore, they spared 
some hundreds of men. They thought maybe at some time they 
would use them. And their problem at this time was the German 
offensive in France. The German offensive started much quicker 
than they thought. And they were afraid a little about it. There- 
fore, they tried to spare some Polish for a case they did not know of, 
when they might be used. And because, as I told you before, the 
stopping of the train at Babuvino was quite unexpected, unexpected 
for the guards at Kozielsk, and for the train guards that are quite 
independent from Kozielsk, and it was quite unexpected for the guards 
at Pavlishchev Boro. Therefore, it was a great command from 
Moscow, which came suddenly and unexpectedly by anyone. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you mean that you think personally that 
at the time the last convoy came, the one you were in, you were 
actually on the way to Katyn, to meet the fate these other officers 
met, but en route the orders were changed? 

That is what you think? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Colonel, I wanted to ask you specifically now a 
couple of questions with reference to quotations I was giving from 
memory a few minutes ago. 

Again quoting from this Polish white book, page 101, it refers to 
the fact that when the graves at Katyn were discovered, diaries were 
found on some of the bodies. This was in 1943, and it quotes from 
the last sentence of two such diaries. 

One was from the diary of Maj. Adam Solski. That is the officer 
you said you knew quite well. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, I want to read something from the diary, 
and then I will want to ask you a question about it. 

April 8, 1940, 3:30 a. m., departure from Kozielsk station, moving west. 

9:30 a. m., at Yelmia station. 

April 8. Since 12 noon we have been standing in a railway siding at Smolensk. 

April 9. In the morning some minutes before five, reveille; in the prison trucks 
and preparations to leave. We are to go somewhere by car, and what next? 

April 9. It has been a strange day so far. Departure in prison coach in cells, 
terrible; taken somewhere into a wood, something like a country house. Here a 
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special search. I was relieved of my watch, pointing to 8:30 a. m. Asked about 
a wedding ring. R ubles, belts, and pocket knife tpken away. 

That is the end of the quotation in the book, and there the diary 
breaks off. Is that the Maj. Adam Solski that you knew? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Then there is another dairy here that we probably 
will put in the record later on, but before that I want to ask you another 
question. I referred in my original questioning of you to some in- 
scriptions that had been written in the railway coaches. Now, with 
reference to that, I want to read now from a book called Death at 
Katvn, where the author of the book refers to certain writings. He 
says: 

Lying on one of the top bunks, I saw scribbled on the wall with a match or a 
pencil, “the second stop after Smolensk we get out and climb into trucks.” 

Then that is the end of the writing. 

It then says: 

There was a date, but it was hard to make out the second figure. It might 
have been April 12th or perhaps April 17th. This inscription aroused a great 
deal of discussion atncng us, and we tried to find out what it meant. Lieutenant 
Colonel Prokop, who was with us, thought it might have been written by Colonel 
Lukia, who had promised to leave clues if he could. 

You testified, you had known, I think, of a Lieutenant Colonel 
Prokop, who was with you at the camp in Kozielsk at the same time 
you were there. 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes; he was there at the same time. 

Mr. Furcolo. What I was interested in was finding out if you had 
heard of any person named Kuyba, K-u-y-b-a, or whether you can 
tell us of your own knowledge whether some of the men who left the 
camp before you, did leave word with some of the men, “Well, we will 
try to leave some sort of a clue one way or the other.” 

What I am trying to do is to see whether I can establish by some 
witness who is here before us today whether there is any authenticity 
to these statements that we find written by people who have made a 
close study of this matter. 

Can you help us, as a witness who is here under oath? 

Colonel Grobicki. I personally saw those writings. 

I cannot remember their names, and it is quite clear that the people 
did not quite clearly sign their names under these inscriptions. But I 
know that some of my friends in Pavlischev Bor and Gryazovets 
recognized the writing of other people that they knew. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, may I leave it this way: Are you 
willing to have the record show that under oath you are morally 
certain and are swearing that you yourself had seen some writings 
such as that, and that you yourself firmly believe it was written there 
by one of the men who had been at Kozielsk about the same time 
you had been, in 1940, and that that was written in the railroad coaches 
m which you traveled in that direction? 

Colonel Grobicki*. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Then I want to ask you this. 

One of the witnesses who had been at the camp, the young man 
named Mike, whom you said you saw there, and who testified here the 
other day, in answer to questions, testified that when he and other 
prisoners were first brought there, the Russians went to great length 
to make sure they were identified properly. They took their age, 
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where they were born, what they were doing, and a general description. 
They also took photographs of them and even fingerprints. 

Your testimony would be about the same on that point? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, can you help us any further on it along these 
lines: As you know, from your own experience and also from what 
you have read, the Russians had given varying stories as to what 
had happened, and they had also indicated that due to w'artime stress 
■or strain they were not able to keep too accurate records on prisoners 
they took. But as I understand it, your testimony, as an eye witness 
who was there, and to whom this happened, was that your name and 
other information was taken in full, together with photographs and 
fingerprints. And did the Russians keep good records of the prisoners 
they took? 

Colonel Grobicki. Absolutely. In every hearing they had to 
testify again from the beginning. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, the usual experience of all prisoners 
was that time after time after time they would be called in to give 
data, and the Russians wore very careful to keep good and accurate 
data? 

Colonel Grobicki. It was absolutely impossible, with the system 
of the NKVD, to lose somebody who is imprisoned in Russia. It is 
absolutely impossible. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 

I would like to have the record show that Congressman Radwan, 
of New York; Congressman Kluczynski, of Chicago, 111. ; and Congress- 
man Clemente, of New York, are at the hearing. 

Mr. Flood. This may not be a question, Mr. Chairman, but this is 
such an intelligent witness that I would like to get his reaction to this 
observation, this suggestion, this theory. 

It is inconceivable to the mind of an American citizen, a citizen of 
the United States of America, how this kind of mass killing could take 
place. We cannot think of any reason for it, other than these facts 
that are being developed. 

Now, we know' that in 1939, when the Russians crossed the Polish 
border, we don’t know of any reason for that at the time it happened. 
They just moved in, as you know. 

Now, this testimony, and the investigations of this Katyn business, 
have developed a lot of facts show-ing capture, imprisonment, mis- 
treatment of Polish officers, with no reason we can understand. Then 
all of these facts that you tell us and other witnesses tell us, and the 
investigations have developed, show a pattern, an object. So it begins 
to look to us as though this was a plan. “Genocide” is the word used 
now; that the Russians had in mind taking over, acquiring, annexing 
Poland or any part of it they could get in a deal with the Germans, 
later fighting them and taking them all. And the NKVD moved in. 

I made a point in your examination of pin-pointing the NKVD, as 
you noticed, as contrasted to regular army troops. Knowing that 
they were going to take over Poland, knowing it would be important 
to accelerate or speed up its propagandizing, the Katyn massacre, 75 
percent of the troop officers being reservists, and reservists generally 
in any nation being doctors, lawyers, businessmen, professors, the 
middle class and the intelligentsia, the backbone of the economy and 
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the politics and the government of a nation, appears in the light that 
they destroyed the reserve officer corps for the purpose of accelerating 
and aiding their conquest of Poland. 

Had that occurred to you, that kind of thinking? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. Absolutely. By destroying the intelli- 
gent people in a nation, they try to facilitate the taking over of a coun- 
try. Because it is much easier for the rule over a people without in- 
telligentsia, without brain, than to rule over a people with some class 
there which has been ruling, directing the nation. 

Mr. Flood. Is that the kind of thinking that would produce this 
atrocity at Katyn, other than mere frightfulness and mere terror, more 
than just that? 

Colonel Grobicki. Absolutely. 

In the first place, they tried to convert us to communism. After 
they saw they could not do it, then they said, “These are people that 
are not only not necessary for us but are dangerous for us. There- 
fore, we will annihilate them. Because if there are less intelligent men 
of the higher class in Poland, it will be easier for us to rule the masses.” 

Mr. Flood. And our experiences and the information we have from 
behind the iron curtain down through the years since Katyn, do you 
feel indicates a pattern, a continuing conspiracy, a continuity of 
thought and conduct, predicated upon the same object and purpose 
with other nations as well? 

Colonel Grobicki. Absolutely. They did the same in Hungary, 
in Bulgaria, in Czechoslovakia, and especially in the Baltic States. 
The Baltic States lost, I think, about 40 percent of their full upper 
classes. 

Mr. Furcolo. From your own observations, this apparently was 
a .very carefully calculated and cold-blooded plan to deprive Poland 
not only of her best leadersliip but also of every effective means of 
resistance. 

Now, would you be willing to say that that had been done to some 
extent because through the terrible crimes at Katyn a great part of 
the potential leadership and the most effective leadersliip of the Polish 
people had been, in effect, destroyed and done away with? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. When you got to this camp where they v r ere 
organizing this Polish army, and all these people came from various 
camps, you were all naturally concerned about the disappearance 
and the nonreporting of some ten or tw r elvc thousand Polish officers? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Naturally, many questions w r ere asked of you in 
the various camps; is that right? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Was it the general consensus of opinion of every- 
body questioned that those ten or twelve thousand Polish officers 
were executed by the Russians? Was there any other belief by any- 
body? 

Colonel Grobicki. At this time, we thought they might have 
been in Siberia, in Franz Joseph land, or somewhere. We did not 
think they were shot. We thought some individuals might have 
been shot by some small groups, but we did not tliink of such a 
colossal massacre. We only realized it after the first news we got 
in the Middle East, after the Germans found the graves. 
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Chairman Madden. In furthering the question of Congressman 
O’Konski, did you see the names of the people that were killed or 
buried at Katyn? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. There is a full list of about 4,000 names 
of the corpses, that were identified. 

Chairman Madden. Men that you knew that were in the prison 
camps with you? 

Colonel Grobicki. Yes. And one tiling which startled us was 
that in Egypt, in 1943 and 1944, when we read the lists of the men, 
of the corpses, which were brought out of the graves, we found out 
that they were put into the graves in such groups as they were leaving 
Kozielsk. 

For instance, such a group as you men here have, left Kozielsk; 
and they were taken from the grave quite in the same group. This 
startled us very much, and at once we said, “They wore shot just a 
short time after they left Kozielsk. Otherwise it was not possible 
to put them together in such a way.” 

Chairman Madden. Colonel, after this testimony of yours today, 
which was very factual and enlightening, from your opinion, who 
would you say was responsible for killings or massacre at Katvn. 

Colonel Grobicki. From my point of view. I have no slightest 
hesitation to say that it was the Soviet. 

Chairman Madden. We want to thank you, and I speak for the 
whole committee when I say this, for coming down here from your 
business up in Canada and spending this time to present your testi- 
mony; your evidence was indeed very valuable, and you not only 
have the thanks of this committee but the thanks of the Congress 
and the thanks of the free countries of the world generally for pre- 
senting this evidence here today. 

Colonel Grobicki. Mr. Chairman, it is a very happy day for me, 
because I waited 10 years to have the possibility to testify and to say 
what I said today. I feel it not only is my duty to the free countries 
of the world to warn them against all these things which happened, 
but also a duty to my comrades that are now in their graves. 

Chairman Madden. Thank you. 

The committee will now adjourn and reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., tills 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Father Leopold Braun. 

Will you take the witness chair, please, Father Braun? Will you 
state your full name, please? 

Father Braun. Father Leopold Braun, Augustinian of the Assump- 
tion, presently stationed in New York City. 

Chairman Madden. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you will give in the hearings now being held will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Father Braun. I do. 

Chairman Madden. Counsel may proceed. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Father Braun, it is my understanding that you 
were stationed in Moscow as the representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Will you kindly tell us when you went to Moscow, and under what 
conditions? 

TESTIMONY OF FATHER LEOFOLD BRAUN, A. A., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Father Braun. Mr. Chairman, could I be allowed to make a short 
preliminary statement? 

Chairman Madden. Yes, you may proceed with your statement. 

Father Braun. I just want to say that I am here of my own volition, 
and I volunteer very gladly, to help to the extent of my possibility 
in clearing up the question of the Katyn Forest massacre. I am not 
representing any church or any body of any kind. I am here purely 
as an American citizen, as an individual who spent 12 consecutive 
years in Moscow, and I shall gladly cooperate with the committee 
to the extent that I can. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitchell. Father Braun, will you tell the committee when 
and under what conditions you first went to Moscow? 

Father Braun. I was allowed, as a clergyman, entrance into the 
Soviet Union, thanks to a religious protocol signed at the time of 
recognition between President Roosevelt and Maxim Maximovich 
Litvinov, on the 16th of November 1933. 

I entered the Soviet Union as chaplain to the American Catholics 
who were from that time on to reside temporarily or on a permanent 
basis in the Soviet Union. 

I remained in Moscow from the 1st of March 1934, uninterruptedly, 
until the 27th of December 1945. 

Mr. Mitchell. With relation to the Katyn massacre affair, it is 
my understanding that you knew most of the allied press correspond- 
ents who were taken to the graves at the time of the Russian investi- 
gation. Is that correct? 

Father Braun. That’s right. 1 knew them. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know T them personally? 

Father Braun. I knew them all. I don’t know if I can recall the 
names of all the correspondents who were there at the time, but I shall 
attempt to name those that come back to my memory at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you kindly do so, Father? 

Father Braun. I remember distinctly Bill Lawrence, I think, who 
was with the New York Times, Ed Aingley, who has now departed 
this world a short while ago. I think he was with the Chicago Tribune. 
I don’t quite recall. 

There was Dick Lauterbach, who departed this world since that 
time.* There was Henry Cassidy of the Associated Press. There was 
Eddie Gilmore of the AP. I don’t quite remember if Myer Handler 
was there at that time. There was Henry Shapiro from the United 
Press, Alexander Worth from the Manchester Guardian, Jean Cham- 
penois of the former Havas agency, Mr. King of the Reuter’s agency, 
and at the present moment I can’t recall any other names. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was James Fleming there? 

Father Braun. James Fleming was there. That’s right. 
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Mr. Mitchell. What was his capacity? 

Father Brawn. He was Radio Broadcaster for the CBS, if I recall 
correctly. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May 1 ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Do you remember the name of another correspondent, a Russian 
name, which I cannot just recollect, who was later expelled from 
Moscow? 

Father Braun. Oh. Robert MagidofT was there also. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was Professor Davies of the Toronto Star there? 

Father Braun. I didn’t know him under the name of “professor.” 
I knew him under the name of Raymond Arthur Davies, Toronto Star 
correspondent, and CBS man for the Canadian Broadcasting System. 
Incidentally, this last one was a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was Mr. Duncan Hooper of Reuters there? 

Father Braun. As I recall, he was. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was Miss Kathleen Harriman present in Moscow 
at the time of this Russian investigation? 

Father Braun. Most certainly she was present, but not in the ca- 
pacity of a newspaper reporter, as I recall it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was Henry Cassidy, the New York Times repre- 
sentative, there? 

Father Braun. I believe I mentioned him. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was Henry Salisbury there? 

Father Braun. Harrison Salisbury, I believe. 

Mr. Mitchell. Ralph Parker? 

Father Braun. Ralph Parker of the London Times; yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Jean Champernois? 

Father Braun. Yes, I mentioned him. He was from the Havas 
agency, later AFI, Agenee Francaisc Independante. 

Mr. Mitchell. Harold A. King? 

Father Braun. Of Reuter’s; yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Henry Shapiro? 

Father Bratjn. Of the United Press; } T es. 

Mr. Mitchell. Eddie Gilmore? 

Father Braun. Yes; I named him. 

Mr. Mitchell. Edward Stevens? 

Father Braun. Ed Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, yes; who 
wrote a very beautiful book, Pulitzer prize. 

Mr. Mitchell. Father, this committee is also interested in any 
conversations that you may have had with Ambassador S. Kot, who, 
this committee understands, was the Polish ambassador stationed in 
Moscow, from the time of the resumption of relations between Poland 
and Russia, August 1, 1941, through July 1942. 

Could you tell us what discussions you may have had with him in 
connection with the missing Polish officers or the Katyn affair? 

Father Braun. Yes, I believe I can. If the Chair will allow me, 
I will give a short preliminary historical r6sum£, because there is a 
question of resumption of diplomatic relations with Poland. 

Chairman Madden. Just proceed in your own words. 

Father Braun. Thank you. 

On August 23, 1939, Vyacheslav Molotov signed a pact of non- 
aggression with Joachim von Ribbentrop of the Wilhelmstrasse in 
Berlin. The pact was signed in Moscow. Almost immediately fol- 
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lowing that, as you will recall, the war started, and Poland was 
invaded by the German Army. 

On the 17th of September of that year, after the collapse, the 
military collapse, of Poland, Molotov launched a public proclamation 
saying that he was sending into Poland a detachment of the Red 
Army “to establish order.” I am quoting from his words. From 
that time on, in that part of Polish territory occupied by the Russian 
Red Army, the rank and file soldiers of the Polish Army were peace- 
fully disarmed and allowed to return home. 

The officers were treated differently. They were picked up and 
arrested, to the beet of my knowledge, piecemeal, some in a oody. 

Apart from that, the Soviet Government proceeded to evacuate 
from its section of occupied Poland a sum total of 1,750,000 Poles, 
civilian Poles. They were brought into Moscow, and they were not 
allowed to penetrate the city, hut they were shunted on railroad 
tracks outside the capital and sent from there to various points of the 
concentration and deportation and exile, not particularly and speci- 
fically, not exclusively, in Siberia, but a great number were sent to 
the Kazakhstan. 

Chairman Madden. What is that? 

Father Braun. The Kazakhstan, one of the very expanded terri- 
torial regions of Russia, bordering on the Caspian and Black Seas. 

In that number were doctors, professors, innumerable members 
and representatives of the clergy, people high up in the social and 
administrative government of Poland. 

Following the pact of nonaggression with Germany, there was a 
rupture of diplomatic relations, and the Polish Ambassador of the 
time was forced to leave the U. S. S. R. His name was His Excellency 
Pan Grzybowsky . There were no diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Poland from that time on. 

Mr. Mitchell. What time was that? 


Father Braun. Shortly after the collapse of Poland, after the 
military collapse of Poland. The military collapse of Poland, as you 
will recall, took place in the weeks that followed the German invasion. 

Mr. Mitchell. What month and year? 

Father Braun. September 1941 — I am sorry, I meant 1939. 

Across the street from the church I operated, there eventually 
arrived a delegation, of course under NKVD escort, of some remnants 
of the Polish Army. In the number was General Anders, who sub- 
sequently commanded the seven divisions of Poles formed on Russian 
territory, and allowed to be formed only after the U. S. S. R. had 
been attacked by the Wermacht. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does that place have any name, where they were 
taken to, these Polish prisoners? 

Father Braun. It sure does. The place where these Polish officers, 
a hand-picked few of them, were relegated, under duress, was called 
the Malay, Lubianka. That is the name of the street on which 
this building is located. It is only a stone's throw, less than a stone’s 
throw, from the church that I operated in Moscow. In it, was put 
Anders and a small hand-picked group that turned out to be his 
chief staff group, after the Poles were allowed Jto form the first seven 
divisions. 
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There arrived in Moscow after that, Stanislaus Kot, who was 
representing the Polish Government in exile in London, and he 
resumed diplomatic relations with the Kremlin. 

Mr. Mitchell. About what time? 

Father Braun. In August, if I recall well, July or August 1941. 
Because the Soviet Union was attacked, as you know, on the 22d of 
June 1941. 

Now, I know, if you will allow me to continue, please, from direct 
personal conversations with Stanislaus Kot, the Polish Ambassador, 
that his greatest preoccupation, and one of the biggest and most 
important objectives of his mission at that time, was to find out what 
the Soviet Government had done with a group of Polish reservist 
officers that had been lost complete track of since the collapse of 
Poland. He told me personally that he had had successive dealings 
with Vyacheslav Molotov, with General Antonov. Antonov was the 
military liaison officer of the U. S. S. R. And Kot, the Polish am- 
bassador, did everything on earth to find out what had become of 
these Polish officers. Never at any time, and this is important for 
the committee to know — never at any time did the Soviet Govern- 
ment nor the military liaison give Stanislaus Kot a definite answer. 
They told him that since General Anders had been allowed to form 
seven Polish divisions on Soviet soil, they assumed that these Polish 
officers were among the new divisions being formed. 

The Polish ambassador actually became almost mentally ill, obsessed 
with the idea of finding these Polish officers, of whom he had a list. 

He spoke to me of a list, numbering a certain number of thousand 
of these officers, and at one time they thought perhaps these officers 
had been relegated to the Franz Josef Islands up in the Arctic Circle. 
That was never established. 

In the meanwhile, there came into Moscow a young Polish officer 
by the name of Jan Czapski, Jan in Polish meaning John, as you 
know, John Joseph, but I knew him under the name of Jan Czapski, 
who was allowed to go through the U. S. S. R. in search of these 
Polish officers. 

In my estimation, and .this is the expression of a personal opinion, 
Jan Czapski was given what is called in vernacular the merry-go- 
round. He was never allowed to find out what had happened. But, 
as the search progressed, no progress was being made whatever. 

All of a sudden, during the war, Herr Doktor Goebbels of the DNB, 
Deutsche Nachristen Buro, the German news agency, came forth with 
a startling broadcast, announcing that several graves had been 
found in the forest of Katvn. 

Chairman Madden. Mass graves? 

Father Braun. Mass graves. But this is according to the German 
broadcast. Mass graves had been found in a forest area not far from 
the city of Smolensk, which had fallen into German hands as early as 
July 1941, less than a month and a half after the invasion. 

The Germans claimed that they had discovered thousands of bodies, 
and that these represented the Polish officers that had been lost 
track of. 

The German Government invited an international investigation, 
which would be conducted partly by the International Red Cross of 
Geneva and also with the collaboration of nonbelligerent nations. 
Because the Poles listened to that broadcast, and because they had 
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been obsessed with the idea of finding their men, they paid heed to 
this broadcast, to the extent of finding out what truth there was in it. 

Now, it is important for the committee to know that immediately 
the London Pohsh Government found out about these graves, they 
began, of course, to be a little bit excited about it. And that was quite 
natural. They were looking for their own men. And because they 
got excited about it and began diplomatic procedures to find out where 
these people were, immediately Vyacheslav Molotov accused the 
Pohsh Government in exile in London of having collusion with the 
enemy; and on the basis of that assumption, there was a second 
rupture of diplomatic relations, under the aministration of His 
Excellency Taddeus Romer, who at that time was the Pohsh Ambassa- 
dor. 

By that time, Stanislaus Kot had returned to London and been 
replaced by Taddeus Romer. That is what allows me to speak to a 
certain extent about the Katyn Forest. I was never there myself, 
but I knew the people who went there at the time, and I knew that 
Molotov lied to the world when he said that instead of listening to the 
German broadcast they should have come to him to find outwnat had 
happened to these Pohsh officers. They had been doing it for several 
months without a ny s uccess whatever. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was the American Ambassador at the time 
Ambassador S. Kot, representing the Polish Government, was there? 

Father Braun. At the time Stanislaus Kot was representing the 
Polish Government in exile in London, to my recalling, it was Am. 
bassador Lawrence A. Steinhardt, who was Ambassador at the time. 
This was 1941, when the war started in the Soviet Union. 

Steinhardt was in turn replaced by William Harrison Standley, 
admiral of the United States Navy, ex-Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know if the American Ambassador ever 
had any knowledge of these missing prisoners of war? 

Father Braun. Yes; because in intimate conversations with the 
Ambassador, we of course exchanged news once in a while, and he 
had certain indications about these things, but they were not official, 
because the Soviet Government were systematically keeping mum 
about the entire question of imprisoned Polish officers. 

There is one point which I will ask the Chair permission to elucidate. 

The Polish officers were captured not by the Red Army. That 
thing has to be exploded completely. 

The Polish officers were captured by special detachments of the 
NKVD. 

NKVD, as you know, stands for Narodny Kommissariat Vnoutiren- 
nix Diel. 

Mr. Mitchell. If you speak a little louder, it will be easier to 
understand, Father. 

Father Braun. I am speaking of the NKVD, a special detachment 
of the governmental security in the U. S. S. R., which deals with 
political prisoners, Politicheski Zakliouchonny. 

Nobody who ever falls into the hands of the NKVD, as a general 
rule, lives to tell his experiences. As a general rule. 

Mr. Mitchell. How do you know that, Father? 

Father Braun. I know it from direct dealings intimately with the 
families of victims, thousands of them, that 1 encountered in Russia 
during my 12 years. 
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Mr. Mitchell. How many American citizens were there in Mos- 
cow in 1941, in July 1941? 

Father Bratjn. I cannot give you an exact answer as to the number 
of Americans who were in Moscow in 1941. At the beginning of the 
war, in 1941, the American Embassy had its normal staff, approxi- 
mately 35 to 40 people. There were no wives, as I recall, very few 
wives, in Russia at the time. This took in the Ambassador, the coun- 
selor of the Embassy, the Navy, military, and air attaches, and the 
code clerks and the various people connected with the consular section 
of the Embassy. These were the American Embassy people. 

Now, there were a few, a handful, of American engineers who were 
carrying on industrial jobs, and of course there was the body of the 
Anglo-J imerican press, very few residents in Moscow. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there an American general by the name of 
John R. Deane in Moscow in 1941? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge, Gen. John R. Deane — which is 
his correct name — who eventually turned out to be Chief of the 
American supply lend-lease mission, did not arrive in Moscow that 
early. He must have come in in 1942, if I recall correctly. I am 
not sure about that, but we did have an MA, a military attache, 
there, previous to General Deane’s arrival. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of your own personal knowledge, did you ever 
have information, or did you have any conversations with General 
Deane, with respect to the missing Polish prisoners of war? 

Father Braun. Only in a casual manner. Never was the question 
officially discussed. 

I had, of course, no official capacity to discuss the question in the 
first place. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Furcolo. Father, as I understand it, the Russians have given 
different answers as to what happened to these Polish officers and men, 
ranging from the fact that they didn’t know what happened to them, 
or they may have left through Manchuria. 

Father Braun. No, never. The answers were all identical. One 
stereotyped answer was given at all times. At no times were the 
Poles informed that these Polish officers might eventually escape 
through Manchuria. That is a thing unheard of in the Soviet Union. 
No one escapes the Soviet Union that easily. 

Mr. Furcolo. Here is what I am getting to, Father. One of the 
answers, at least, that I read some place was that they had accounted 
for the various Polish prisoners. But I read also that there was a 
bulletin that was issued on April 18, 1943, a Soviet Information 
Bureau bulletin, which said: 

There were some former Polish prisoners in 1941 in the area west of Smolensk. 
They fell into the hands of the Germans. 

That comes from page 31 of the book Rape of Poland, by former 
Premier Mikolajczyk. 

Father Braun. Stanislaus Mikolajczyk, yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Now, here is what I am interested in. If at one 
time the Russians indicated they had no knowledge of that, and later 
on they issued a booklet, that would contradict their statement, and 
I am wondering whether you ever heard of such an information bul- 
letin, of April 18, 1943, or if you ever saw a copy of the Tass bulletin 
of April 18. 
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Father Braun. No; I don’t recall having seen any such bulletin. 
But I will tell you this: that following the German invasion of Russia, 
the confusion inside the U. S. S. R. was so terrific, to give you an 
example of it, that supply trains, on the strength of the pact of non- 
aggression between Ribbentrop and Molotov, Soviet supply trains, 
were still leaving the U. S. S. R. in the direction of Germany after the 
Germans had begun their occupation of the U. S. S. R. That is an 
example of the confusion that existed inside the country. 

Now, let me amplify that, please, by telling you this. The in- 
numerable concentration camps that exist in Russia felt a lot of that 
repercussion. They felt a lot of that confusion. Because the Soviets 
were extremely busy transporting from one region to another the 
hundreds of thousands of political prisoners that they had when the 
Germans entered Russia, to get them out of the German hands and 
to get them away deep into the country. 

And, as you know, they had a lot of territory to run on and a lot of 
places to hide in. 

There may have been certain instances where one or two or three or 
small groups of Polish officers might have escaped in the confusion 
that followed the German invasion; yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. No. What I was interested in, and I think you 
have answered the question by saying you have never seen any such 
bulletin, was brought out for this reason. 

If, on the one hand, the Soviets had said at one time that they did 
not know anything about this, and then later on they had issued the 
bulletin, it would at least tend to contradict this story. That is what 
I was interested in. 

The other question I would like to ask you is this: You probably 
have heard or read, as I have, in various books, of a conversation that 
is reported to have taken place between Marshall Stalin and some 
representatives, apparently, of the Polish Government and the Polish 
people, when they were looking for these Polish officers. And Stalin 
is supposed to have made a telephone talk, and then later on the report 
was that at some time previously, Stalin is supposed to have written 
out the word ‘liquidate" with respect to the Polish officers, which 
meant one of several things. 

Now, do you know, or have you heard anything about that, from 
anyone who was present? 

In other words, what I am driving at is that I know I have seen 
books about that, but I am anxious to find some witness who talked 
to some one there or who was there himself. 


Father Braun. No; I have no direct or indirect knowledge with 
regard to that matter whatever. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to pursue that line of questioning. 
Did you know General Sikorski while you were in Miscow? 

Father Braun. I only saw him, without meeting him personally. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were there in 1941, in December? 

Father Braun. Indeed, I was. Never left the city at all. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know that on December 23, 1941, 
General Sikorski conferred with Stalin with regard to the whereabouts 
of these Polish deportees? 

Father Braun. I know only indirectly, through the chaplain general 
of the Polish Army, who was the Bishop Joseph Gawlina, that Marshal 
Sikorski had had direct conversations with Stalin with regard to the 
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Polish officers, but had had no better results as a consequence of these 
conversations than his predecessors or the Ambassador or anybody 
else officially charged with finding out where these officers were. 

Mr. Machrowicz. We might state for the record that General 
Sikorski has since, on September 23, 1941, when he conferred with 
Stalin on the whereabouts of these prisoners, told this: 

When he stated that it was rumored that these prisoners were being kept in the 
extreme north, Stalin replied, “That is impossible. They have fled.” 

Where could they have fled to? 

Well, to Manchuria. They have certainly been released. It is just that they 
have not yet arrived. The Soviet Government has no reason for detaining even 
a single Pole. 

Have you ever heard that statement made? 

Father Braun. I never heard it made that way. I heard from 
general hearsay that conversations of that nature had taken place 
between Generalissimo Stalin and Marshal Sikorski, but I didn't 
know it had been worded that way. 

And I still maintain my assertion, my declaration, that it is physi- 
cally impossible for anyone to get out of the hands of the NKVD 
in Russia. 

Mr. Furcolo. Father, I would not want to have you feel that 
the members of the committee were perhaps questioning what you 
said. I think what these questions are intended to indicate is perhaps 
that what the Soviet Government had said would indicate one thing 
one time and another thing another time. I more or less share your 
views as to the NKVD. 

Father Braun. I understand that you do. Because you must 
take not with a grain of salt but with a mountain of salt words coming 
out from the mouth of Stalin. It is time to realize that little piece 
of wisdom now. If he said it, it doesn’t necessarily mean that it is 
true. 

Mr. O’Konski. Father, at the time that this Polish Army was 
being organized, the seven divisions, or right before that, prior to 
that, when these questions were being raised, of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, as to the fate of these missing Polish officers, at that time 
according to your recollection was there considerable consternation in 
Russia as to the success of the German drive, that something might 
happen to them? Was there considerable consternation at that 
time as to the outcome of the war? 

Father Braun. In the layers of the Russian population, do you 
mean? 

Mr. O’Konski. Yes. 

Father Braun. Not quite so much in the Russian population, but 
there was a great deal of concern manifested, naturally, in that part 
of the population of Polish origin. And that is quite understandable. 

Mr. O’Konski. At that time, in the formation of those armies, 
Russia was really more or less in a position where they wanted military 
help, were they not? 

Father Braun. I should say they were. 

Mr. O’Konski. Therefore, if at that time they could have pro- 
duced these 12,000 or 10,000 missing Polish officers, they were in a 
psychological position at that time where they should have done so, 
because they needed the help. 

Father Braun. As far as cannon fodder is concerned, yes. As far 
as directing heads and influential officers are concerned, I don’t quite 
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agree with that, because it was always the policy of the Soviet Union 
in its general attitude of genocide of potential enemies to do away 
with the heads. They decapitated the heads of the nations that 
they tried to absorb. 

Mr. Flood. Have you any idea, Father, where that chaplain bishop 
of the Polish Army who had a conversation with Stalin might be 
today, if he is alive? 

Father Braun. The chaplain bishop who had a conversation with 
Stalin? Well, the one I referred to had a conversation with Marshal 
Sikorski. 

Mr. Flood. Oh. You do not know whether or not that Polish 
chaplain had a conversation with any Russians in Moscow? 

Father Braun. Yes, he did have, a whole series of conversations 
with Russians in Moscow, but not on an official level. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have any idea if he is alive today? 

Father Braun. Yes, very much. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know where he is? 

Father Braun. Yes, he is at the Via Botteghe Oscure in Rome 
at the Church of Santa Susanne. I don’t know if it is Santa Susanne 
or Santa Clara. At any rate, it is the Polish national church of Rome. 
Hehas been stationed there ever since. 

Mr. Flood. Because of your calling, I do not want to get you 
involved in any political discussions here this afternoon, and if I seem 
to, just stop talking, which you would do anyhow, I am sure. 

We have difficulty in trying to understand how any people would 
commit such a heinous offense as this thing was, or is; outside of 
sheer frightfulness, or terror, for some purpose. And haying been so 
long in Moscow, and knowing the Soviet, the Bolsheviki, and the 
NKVD generally, maybe you can tell us: Why would they do this 
thing at that time to these officers? 

Father Braun. What I will say now, of course, is a matter of 
personal opinion. 

Mr. Flood. Entirely. 

Father Braun. But it is based on what you just said yourself, on 
my 12 years of uninterrupted stay in Russia. I have seen them, these 
Soviet NKVD, act with equal ruthlessness with regard to their own 
people. All the more so will they act in a similar manner with 
people whom they consider as a potential enemy. I have seen, during 
the purges of 1936 and 1937, under the administration of Comrade 
Yezhov, for example, NKVD, succeeded by Yagoda, also NKVD, 
Beria’s predecessor — I have seen the Russians do away with their own 
people in the most unthinkable cold-blooded manner that you can 
think of. And for me it is no cause for surprise to see them act in a 
similar manner with people whom they want to absorb in any case. 

Don’t forget what the clauses of the pact of nonaggression were 
between Ribbentrop and Molotov. And having in the Soviet Union 
the concentration camps that they do, writing off the lists of the living 
thousands of people, and thinking nothing of it, it is a very small 
matter, a very small matter, for them to act likewise with a group of 
influential Poles who were doctors, lawyers, professors, teachers, 
clergymen, and people of organizational power in Poland, to do away 
with them. That is part of their general plan of genocide. 

Mr. Flood. Had you been in Moscow or in Russia any place 
during the years of the Cheka? Were you there that early, before 
their successors came in? They changed the name generally. 
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Father Braun. They sure did. 

Mr. Flood. But under the other name, were you there? 

Father Braun. I entered Russia when the former OGPU was in 
existence. 

Mr. Flood. It started with the Cheka? 

Father Braun. It started with the Cheka. Then it became the 
OGPU, then NKVD, and in 1946 MVD. And the Russians keep 
saying, “The more it changes, the more it’s the same thing.” 

But nevertheless, I was there all the time from 1934, when they 
changed the name from OGPU to NKVD. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Flood. And this concept, this pattern typical of this kind of 
police work, was a continued pattern, a continued course of conduct, 
during the years you were there? 

Father I1raun. It is a prototype to which they adhered without 
any reservation or restriction. It carries on. The only change is in 
the amplification and development of the methods. They adso are 
using electronics, you know, and a few other things in their police 
work, and they also use machine guns, and whatever science develops 
they apply to their torturing methods, of course. 

Mr. Flood. And from that time, meaning the time of the Katyn 
incident, and from your time, which was before Katyn, down until 
the present time, is there indicated by what we know and/or have 
heard that the Soviet are continuing the same pattern, the same con- 
tinuity of conduct, in the captive nations or the satellite nations as 
was perpetrated in Poland, without declaration of war, when they 
crossed the border into Poland? 

Father Braun. Undoubtedly the answer is in the affirmative. Yes, 
most emphatically yes. And to amplify your own statement, I will 
tell you that 2 weeks before the war started in the Soviet Union 

Mr. Flood. What war? 

Father Braun. The war in Soviet Russia, 2 weeks before June 22, 
1941. 

Mr. Flood. Before the Russo-German war? 

Father Braun. Before the Russo-German war. Two weeks before 
that time, 36,000 Lithuanians were taken out of their homes — this is 
in one of the Baltic countries, as you know — were taken out of their 
homes, the cream of the population, and sent into Siberia, and the 
Kazakhstan — in peacetime. 

Mr. Flood. That is before the German hostilities broke out? 

Father Braun. Exactly. But it is part of the genocide program. 

Mr. Flood. We have had witnesses indicate, and of course you 
know, that at the time the Russians crossed the Polish border, while 
the Poles were fighting the Germans in the west, and moved toward 
the German troops, these atrocities, the Katyn incident, these im- 
prisonments, these cruelties, this arresting wholesale of intelligentsia, 
the bourgeoisie, officers corps, of the Poles, all through eastern Poland, 
where the Russians were moving, continued. That pattern was fol- 
lowed, you say, in the Baltic provinces about the same time? 

Father Braun. Antecedent to that. It had already been started. 
The operation of that program began before. 

Mr. Flood. You were in Moscow during this period? 

Father Braun. I never left the city, even during the siege. 

Mr. Flood. Was there anything in your conversations with any 
Russian which indicated to you that they expected the Germans to 
attack them in July or 1951? 
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Father Braun. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Flood. Yes? 

Father Braun. Yes. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Flood. Was there anything in your conversations or your 
analysis of the Russian scene, drawing upon your experiences, which 
would indicate to you that the Germans jumped the gun on the 
Russians and that if the Germans had not struck, the Russians were 
going to? 

Father Braun. In a certain way, the Russians jumped the gun on 
the Soviets. I am establishing the distinction here between the 
Russians and the Soviets. And here is my basis for arriving at that 
conclusion. 

After the 17th of September 1939, when the Red army invaded 
Poland, there came a time when the Red army came nose to nose 
with the Deutsche Wermacht, the German Army. The Soviets 
trusted the Germans so much that they evacuated part of the com- 
mon frontier territory to the depth of 40 kilometers, I would say 
approximately 25 miles. They evacuated that territory entirely ana 
began forthwith establishing military fortifications in anticipation of 
the German attack. And through that area, a few Poles managed to 
escape. They were accepted in a friendly manner by the Germans. 
But from that empty territory that resulted from that sudden evacua- 
tion — I mean, these people were taken lock, stock, and barrel out of 
their houses overnight. This is where the 1,750,000 Poles came from. 

Mr. Flood. And you feel that this action of the Russians at Katyn, 
if this was done by the Russians at, Katyn, was an incident in an over- 
all plan of annexation of Poland? And this was part of what we now 
call the practice of genocide, to eliminate whatever resistance would 
be most likely to retard the annexation? This was a liquidation proc- 
ess, and the Katyn massacre is merely one phase of a whole general 
scheme? Is that correct? 


Father Braun. Decidedly so. Furthermore, the Chair and the 
committee probably like to know another trick that the Soviets pulled 
off in that general evaucation of these three quarter million Poles. 
They gave them the choice of two things. Either 2 years in political 
imprisonment, or the acceptation on the spot of a Soviet passport, 
whereby they were requested to renounce their Polish nationality. 

I saw with my own eyes passports given out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to these Poles, who had to accept them willy-nilly, who received 
passports antedated 1935 and '36; so that later on, when the Lublin 

S ivernment was established, and they came to a treaty allowing 
ussians living; : n Poland to return to Russia and vice versa, Poles 
living in Russia to return to Poland, many of these evacuated Poles 
went to the so-called Polish Embassy in Moscow, thinking they would 
get a ticket back home where they came from, where they belonged. 
They were asked to show their passports, and they had these fake, 
phony, artificial passports given them by the NKVD. And the 
Poles were told, “What business have you got coming into this 
Polish Embassy? You are not a Pole. You are a Russian.” 

Mr. Flood. Do you have any idea, and if you do not, I would like • 
to have it on the record at this point, of the total population in round 
numbers of the Republic of Poland in September of 1949? 

Father Braun. The entire nation? 


Mr. Flood. Yes. 
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Father Braun. Approximately 34 to 36 million. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have any idea from all causes, what the loss 
was at the end of the war to that population, in round numbers? 

Father Braun. Of killed, you mean? 

Mr. Flood. Yes. 

Father Braun. Some say seven, others eight, others nine. 

Mr. Flood. Nine what? 

Father Braun. Million. Of killed. You must also consider a loss 
for Poland of the number of Poles who were taken out of their homes 
and brought into Russia against their will. 

Mr. Flood. I am speaking only of casualties in the category of 
dead. 

Father Braun. I see. Well, I would imagine it would run up to 
that, about. 

Mr. Flood. You spoke of the Lublin government. 

Father Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you identify for our record the Lublin govern- 
ment, at that time? 

Father Braun. You mean nominally identify it? 

Mr. Flood. As distinguished from the Republic of Poland, in Sep- 
tember. 1939; as distinguished from the London free Polish Govern- 
ment; as distinguished from the existing regime. What was the 
Lublin government? 

Father Braun. As distinguished from the existing regime, Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t think there is much difference between the Lublin 
government and the existing regime. 

The Lublin government, as everyone knows, is the puppet govern- 
ment installed by Stalin, after the throwing overboard, shall I say, of 
the true Polish Government in exile that had been forced to go to 
London and was operating from there. 

The Lublin government, today, is not recognized by the Polish 
people as being their true government. 

Mr. O’Konski. Father, the genocide at Katyn was, then, according 
to your knowledge, and on the basis of your 12 years in Russia, one 
of a series? They had already completed one genocide in Lithuania 
before that time. They had completed another in Estonia. They 
had completed another in Latvia. 

Father Braun. Not with the same violence. There were no mass 

f aves discovered, to my knowledge, of Lithuanians, Latvians, or 
erelians or Lithuanians. 

Mr. O’Konski. They were more in the category of deportations, 
were they not? 

Father Braun. Yes. And I believe you will agree with me that 
that general consideration enters into the concept of genocide. Be- 
cause people who are put into a concentration camp in the U. S. S. R. 
under NKVD or MVD government are stricken off the books of the 
living. And what is called in Russian the Michelnik is the only one 
answering for their disappearance. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, they merely stepped up the tempo 
and the mercilessness of their executions, but they have followed a 
similar pattern of breaking down the opposition in Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, before thev started on Poland. Is that not right? 

Father Braun, 'fhat would be my deduction from the facts as I 
understand them. 
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Mr. Furcolo. Father, I had one more question. I do not know 
whether you can help us on this or not. I was trying to find someone 
who perhaps can. I want to read you very briefly from a book, 
Death at Katyn, page 46. It refers to a conversation that took place 
apparently in the early part of 1941. I had better read you this 
introductory part first. 

Several months before the outbreak of the German-Soviet conflict, the Bolshe- 
viks transferred a number of Polish staff officers, including Colonel Berling, to a 
new camp, and suggested to them that they organize a Polish army to fight against 
the Germans. Berling was willing, in principle, to accept the proposal. How- 
ever, he set one condition: such an army was to include all officers and men, 
irrespective of their political creed. A conference was held with Beria and 
Merkulov. 

You know Beria from the NKVD. 

“Of course,” they agreed; "Poles of all political parties will be able to join the 
Army.” “Well,” said Berling. "we have excellent army cadres in the camps of 
Starobiel’sk and Kozielsk.” Whereupon Merkulov replied with some constraint: 
“No, not these men; we have made a great blunder in connection with them.” 

Then it goes on to say:. 

Three witnesses have testified to hearing this remark of Merkulov. 

Now, Father, what I have been interested in finding, and I do not 
want you to mention any names here at all: Do you have any knowl- 
edge either of such a conversation, or, if you yourself do not have any 
personal knowledge, do you perhaps, without mentioning any names, 
know of any one who might be alive today and available to this com- 
mittee who heard or could testify to such a conversation? 

Father Brattn. I believe I do. But you asked me not to give any 
names, and I refrain from doing so. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is all I want to ask you. 

Mr. Sheehan. Father, one of the purposes of this investigation of 
the Katyn Massacre is to eventually get to the American people the 
lessons or the implications which it might bring to us as United States 
citizens. And along that line, I want to ask you a question which will 
affect the citizens here, and yet you may not be able to answer it 
offhand. If you cannot, I would as soon have you not answer it, and 
think about it, insofar as it affects our people here, and on the basis 
of your 12 years’ experience in Russia. In 1933, when we recognized 
Russia, one of the stipulations of said recognition, according to a letter 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt to Mr. Litvinov, in 1933, was the question 
that they expected the following: 

We will expect that religious groups or congregations composed of nationals of 
the United States of America in the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will be given the right to have their spiritual needs ministered to by 
clergymen, priests, rabbis, or other ecclesiastical functionaries who are nationals 
of the United States of America. 

In the light of your experience, has that part of the treaty been kept? 
Or would you prefer not to answer that question? 

Father Braun. On the contrary, I am very glad you came forth 
with the question. That treaty has been to a certain extent observed 
with a certain amount of rigor. But there is a sad interruption that 
occurred in 1950, when the American chaplain officially named to 
Moscow, who had an official entrance visa stamped with the Soviet 
Embassy approval, had that visa unilaterally canceled by the Soviet 
Embassy here in Washington, and was not allowed to return to his 
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post for a period of 11 months approximately; and for the period of 
that time, the American people, that is, of the faith that I have the 
honor of representing outside this court here, were damaged you might 
say by the nonapplication of that treaty for that period of time. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, insofar as representation of the 
Americans by an ecclesiastical representative of their own nationality 
is concerned, that act really abrogates the treaty. 

Father Braun. It does not abrogate it. It interrupts it. 

Mr. Sheehan. Do you suppose, Father, that there is a certain 
connection between the murders at Katyn and the murder of our 
American boys in Korea, or is it just a happenstance that the circum- 
stances surrounding each appear similar? 

Father Braun. I don’t know whether that question has a direct 
bearing on Katyn, but the procedure employed is very similar. 

Mr. O’Konski. Father, when you were in Russia in these 12 years, 
did you in Moscow ever come across the name of Boleslav Bierut? 

Father Braun. Boleslav Bierut. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. O’Konski. Where was he when the Germans attacked Poland? 

Father Braun. As far as I recall, he was one of the secret emissaries 
of the Comintern, which is now called the Cominform, which has 
never been dissolved, operating in Moscow. 

Mr. O’Konski. During all this time that this genocide was going 
on of the Polish nationals, Boleslav Bierut, the present President of 
Poland, was in Moscow helping the Russians carry on this genocide of 
the Polish nationals; is that correct? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge; yes. To my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, the present President of Poland 
had a direct hand with the Russians in this criminal genocide that was 
going on? 

Father Braun. 'As far as I can understand; yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did you ever come across the name of Klement 
Gottwald in Moscow? 

Father Braun. Oh, heavens, yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did you ever come across the name of Togliatti, 
from Italy? 

Father Braun. Oh, ves, Togliatti, and Anna Pauker of Rumania, 
and Earl Browder and William Z. Foster of the United States. 

Mr. O’Konski. During all this time these people were in Moscow 
helping carry on the genocide program and being schooled in the art of 
going m there and taking over after the war was over; is that correct? 

Father Braun. They were not permanently in Moscow. The last 
time those people were together in Moscow was for the Seventh World 
Congress of the Cominform in the summer of 1935. That was the 
last world conference on the record. Earl Browder was there, and 
William Z. Foster was there. 

Mr. O’Konski. But particularly with respect to Poland, it should 
be known, and the world should know, that the present President of 
Poland was in Moscow, that he never helped Poland fight the Ger- 
mans, that he never helped Poland fight the Russians when they came 
in from the other side. He was in Moscow helping the NKVD deport 
these people and helping the acts of genocide among these people, and 
he is at the present time the President of the country of Poland. 

That is all. 
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Chairman Madden. Father Braun, the date of disoovery of the 
mass graves at Katyn was April 13, 1943. Previous to the discovery 
of these graves, representatives of the Polish Government in exile, 
representatives of General Anders, and representatives of his army, 
had conferences with Stalin and the Russian leaders regarding the 
disappearance of thousands of Polish officers. Is that not true? 

Father Braun. Very true. 

Chairman Madden. For how long a period of time were those con- 
ferences continuing previous to April 13, 1943, when the Nazis an- 
nounced the discovery of the graves?" 

Father Braun. To my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, the Polish 
Government in London never ceasedlooking for these people. 

Chairman Madden. I know, but I am talking about previous to 
April 13, 1943, when the Germans announced the discovery; these con- 
ferences and requests from the Soviet as to the whereabouts of these 
men had progressed then for a year and a half approximately; is that 
not true? 

Father Braun. Very true. 

Chairman Madden. And how long, how many days, after the 
German radio announced the discovery of these graves did the Moscow 
radio anounce their disappearance? 

Father Braun. I am unable to recall the lapse of time that took 
place between. 

Chairman Madden. I mean, was it a day, a week, a month, a year, 
- after the Germans announced the discovery of these Katyn graves? 

Did not Moscow announce that these Polish officers might nave been 
murdered by the Germans during their occupation of that particular 
territory around Katyn? 

Father Braun. It was later in the year, several months after, that 
the Soviet government made any official statement. 

Chairman Madden. I know, but there was an announcement over 
the radio immediately afterward. Is that not true? 

Father Braun. To my recalling, yes; but I don’t remember how 
many days. 

Mr. Furcolo. They spoke about archeological excavations at the 
time, I think, if that is any help. 

Mr. O’Konski. Out of that group of names I mentioned, Element 
Gottwald, Togliatti, and so on, I think I omitted one. Tito was there 
at that time, too? 

Father Braun. Broz Tito, yes. 

Mr .’O’Konski. Along with Dimitrov, the butcher of Bulgaria. 

Father Braun. And Dimitrov. 

Mr. Sheehan. One question which I would like to ask you, as a 
matter of personal opinion: Do you suppose Russia permits anyone 
to come into her country to study anything, unless they are friendly? 

Father Braun. I have seen several cases where scientists have been 
invited to Russia on a purely scientific basis, but where propaganda 
had a large role to play. 

Mr. Sheehan. Let us say, maybe, for the sake of argument, there 
is a labor union man or a religious man. Is he allowed in if he is un- 
sympathetic? 

Father Braun. Certainly not. 

Mr. Sheehan. I mean, to study in their universities. 
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Father Braun. As a method of general procedure, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment allows into that country people on whom they can rely for 
propaganda purposes exclusively. 

Mr. O’Konski. Father, do you believe the Soviets would permit 
representatives of this committee to go to Moscow to hear the Russian 
side of the Katyn massacre? 

Father Braun. Under no circumstances will they do such a thing. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to say I do not want to be included in 
that committee, if it goes. 

I would like to ask you, Father: While you were in Moscow, were 
you acquainted with Mr. Averell Harriman there? 

Father Braun. Yes, indeed. Mr. Harriman succeeded William 
Harrison Stanley as American Ambassador. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that was in what year? 

Father Braun. As far as I recall, it was in 1942, close to 1942, per- 
haps, that Harriman arrived. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were there at the time? 

Father Braun. I was. Mr. Harriman made an earlier appearance 
in Moscow, but not in the capacity of an ambassador. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you knew his daughter, Kathleen Harri- 
man? 

Father Braun. I knew them very well. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did she have any diplomatic post at the time? 

Father Braun. To my knowledge, Miss Harriman had no diplo- 
matic post as such. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did she hold office, any office that you know of, 
in Moscow? 

Father Braun. I am inclined to think that she was employed in 
some undetermined manner in the OWT, which was the Office of War 
Information. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You say you are inclined to think that she was. 
Do you know whether she was? 

Father Braun. I don’t definitely know whether or not she was offi- 
cially employed, and if she was, in plain English, on the payroll, if 
that is what you mean. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What leads you to that conclusion? 

Father Braun. Well, because she was the Ambassador’s daughter, 
you see. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Other than that, was there anything else about 
her activity that led you to that conclusion? 

Father Braun. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right. Now, I believe you testified that 
you knew of the delegation of foreign correspondents who were taken 
to the Katyn Forest. 

Father Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did Kathleen Harriman join that group? 

Father Braun. I know that when the press body was invited to 
go to the Soviet demonstration, shall we call it, or investigation, the 
Ambassador’s daughter got to know about it and manifested an 
interest in accompanying this press body there. That I happened to 
know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything else that you know that you 
can tell this committee of any value relative to that group that went 
to the Katyn Forest? 
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Father Braun. Not having been there myself, personally, I have 
nothing to say that could elucidate that question. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything you know on the basis of any 
conversations you had with any of the group that went to the Katyn 
Forest? 

Father Braun. For example? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, did any of the group indicate to you its 
conclusions? 

Father Braun. I know this, that practically every one of the 
American gentlemen who represented the American press, having 
returned from this trip — not a single one was convinced of the Soviet 
demonstration. That I know. I talked to those people directly. 
But I never talked to Miss Harriman following her trip, and I have 
nothing to say with regard to her testimony, not having spoken to 
her directly. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is exactly what I wanted to know. You 
have answered my question. 

Mr. O’Konski. To proceed a little further, do you know, Father, 
if officially the American Government, through the Ambassador’s 
office, was asked to designate a representative to go on this trip in 
an official capacity representing the United States of America? 

Father Braun. I don’t know the answer to that question. 

Mr. O’Konski. This young lady that went there, then, did not go 
at the request of the Russian Government to the American Govern- 
ment or at the request of the American Government? 

•Father Braun. I don’t know, but I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. O’Konski. But you think she was employed by the Office of 
War Information, which I have always heard referred to as the Office 
of Wrong Information. 

Father Braun. That is your statement, sir, not mine. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any furtner questions? 

Father Braun, we want to thank you for coming here to testify. 
Your testimony has been very valuable to this committee. And I 
might ask, and of course, I do not know whether you are in a position 
to make a suggestion or a recommendation or not, hut considering 
your long residence and experience over in the Soviet Union, would 
vou have, offhand, any suggestions as to possible witnesses that might 
be of value to this committee that we have not heard already, Father 
Braun? 

If you have any suggestions along those lines, we would he glad to 
receive them. 

Father Braun. Have you contacted Captain Czapski? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have him just list 
the names of the individuals he thinks testimony should be received 
from. 

Chairman Madden. He probably can give that to the counsel. 

Father Braun. In a private manner. 

Chairman Madden. I want to thank you, Father Braun, for coming 
here. Your testimony has been very valuable, and the committee 
thanks you. 

Father Braun. I thank you very much for your courtesy in con- 
ducting this hearing the way you did. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Harry Cassidy? 

Will you state your full name, please? 
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Mr. Cassidy. Henry Clarence Cassidy. 

Chairman Madden. Will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in the hear- 
ing now in session" will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Cassidy. I do. 

Chairman Madden. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY CLARENCE CASSIDY 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Cassidy, would you kindly tell the committee 
when and in what official capacity you were sent to Moscow? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. I went to Moscow on August 3, 1940, as AP 
correspondent, and remained there until August 3, 1944. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you the chief of the AP delegation? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; I was a AP chief of bureau and also broadcasting 
for NBC. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you make the trip to the Katyn Forest graves 
at the time of the Russian investigation? 

Mr. CassiOy. I did. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Cassidy is probably one of the most out- 
standing newspapermen in the country. I might even say inter- 
nationally. 

I think the committee might be interested in just hearing his nara- 
tive without interruption as to what led up to this trip and what took 
place, and any information he might have to give the committee. 

Mr. Cassidy. All right. Yes. 

It was a standard performance, there had been a great many trips 
to the front to occupied cities, to regions behind the lines. This was 
the first atrocity trip conducted for foreign correspondents by the 
Russians. 

We received notice, as was the usual manner, by telephone call to 
each correspondent from the press department of the Foreign Office 
that we were to be taken to Smolensk in Katyn Forest, ana that we 
were to get food together for 2 days, and we were going to take cars 
and drive there. 

As I recollect it, when the notice came from the Foreign Office, 
several of us were at Spasselhouse, the Embassy residence. 

We received notice of the trip. We were with Ambassador Harri- 
man, as I recollect it, when the notice came, and Miss Harriman, her- 
self, expressed interest in going along. That word was conveyed to 
the press department of the Foreign Office and then we were told that 
we would not go at the original time fixed, but would go a couple of 
days later by train, which we were very pleased to hear, because it is 
a rough ride in winter from Moscow to Smolensk. 

We took the train in the evening, as I recollect, in January of 1944, 
rode overnight to Smolensk, and got there in the morning. The trip 
was organized, as they always were, in a well organized manner. We 
took a brief trip around the city, went to the region called Goat Hill, 
which is Katyn Forest, saw the open graves, saw work being done on 
the bodies, and then were taken back into town for what was set 
forth to be a meeting of the Soviet Atrocities Commission investigating 
the Katyn Forest massacre. 
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We were shown documents, buttons, personal possessions which 
we were told had been taken from the bodies in the graves. 

We were put back on the train that night, arrived in Moscow the 
next morning, and wrote our stories. They were held for about 2 days 
without censorship, and were then released without much change. 
The stories appeared in the press here, and I am sure they were avail- 
able to the committee. 

That is a very quick and summary report as to what happened. 
I am not sure as to what part of it interests you, so I think perhaps 
from here on, if you would like to ask me, what part interested you, 

I can then answer any questions. 

Chairman Madden, Y ou may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like, for purpose of the record, to have you 
enumerate, to the best of your ability, the other members who went 
with you on this trip. 

Mr. Cassidy. That is very difficult. I believe you have the names 
from Ed Angly. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, yes. Ed Angley gave me names. 

May I run it down just to have it verified by you? 

William H. Lawrence, New York Times. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. James Fleming, CBS. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Eddie Gilmore? 

Mr. Cassidy. No, Eddie and I worked together. He stayed in 
Moscow and I went to Katyn. 

Mr. Mitchell. Eddie Gilmore did not go to Katyn? 

Mr. Cassidy. Did not. He was in Moscow at the time, but did 
not take this trip. 

Mr. Mitchell. Henry Shapiro? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Harrison Salisbury? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. At that time, Shapiro and Salisbury both 
worked for UP, so only one or the other would have taken the trip. 
Salisbury is now back there for the New York Times, but at this time 
they worked together. 

Mr. Mitchell. Ralph Parker? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. He is with the London Times? 

Mr. Cassidy. Early in the war he was with London Times and New 
York Times. He has changed his affiliation several times since. 

. Mr. Mitchell. Jean Champernois? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Harold King? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Edward Angly? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Lauterbach? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Alex Worth? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Ed ward^S tevens? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

08744—62 — pt 3 18 
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Mr. Mitchell. John Melbe? 

Mr. Cassidy. Y es, but not as a correspondent. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was bis official position? 

Mr. Cassidy. I believe John was third secretary of the Embassy and 
came along as a sort of chaperon for Miss Harriman. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know if he had any official capacity in 

own 

Mr. Cassidy. Well, I would be inclined to t hink that as third secre- 
tary of the Embassy, he would not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What about Kathleen Harriman? 

Mr. Cassidy. As Father Braun told you, she was working for 

Owl. 

Mr. Machrowicz. She was working for OWI? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. We, as correspondents, would visit Spassel- 
house. The OWI, at that time, had its offices, as 1 recollect it, in 
the gallery of this mansion, and Kathleen was working in the office 
there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did they join you on this trip to Katyn? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then when you visited the graves 

Chairman Madden. I think we ought to establish the date of your 
visit as compared with when the graves were originally found. 

The graves were discovered on April 13, 1943. 

Mr. Cassidy. By the Germans. 

Chairman Madden. When was yoilr visit? 

Mr. Cassidy. In January 1944. 

Chairman Madden. In January 1944? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Your visit was subsequent to these numerous 
visits that were made to the graves, and under the auspices of the 
Germans? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. The Germans were in control of this area in 
April 1943, the Katyn area? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. And when did the Russians first get control 
of the area where the Katyn graves were discovered? 

Mr. Cassidy. In September 1943, in the counteroffensive. 

Chairman Madden. September? 

Mr. Cassidy. September of 1943. 

Chairman Madden. September 1943; yes. 

Now, will you proceed, Mr. Cassidy? 

Mr. Furcolo. To clear up the record, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
should be clear that the Russians had control of that territory before. 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe, for the record, you will find that the 
Russians got control of this territory on about August 1, 1943. 

Mr. Furcolo. For the second time. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, for the second time. They had the territory 
from the day war started until July 1941. I believe the Germans 
moved into the territory in late July or early August 1941. 

When you were taken to these graves, did you have the privilege 
of selecting a body? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is, one found in the graves? 
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Mr. Cassidy. No. The performance that we saw was entirely 
staged. "When we drove out to this Goat Hill 

Chairman Madden. I did not understand you. 

Mr. Cassidy. It was entirely staged. When we drove out to the 
Goat Hill area, which is what the Russians called the actual scene 
of the burials, there was, as I recollect, about four open graves. 
Russian Red army labor troops were at that moment in the act of 
taking bodies out of the graves, but we did not see or examine those 
bodies. 

W e were taken to a tent, a heated tent, in which Red army doctors 
were in the process of — I can only phrase this crudely, because it 
was crude — in the process of slicing the brains of tbe bodies that were 
exposed in the tent. 

Mr. Mitchell. You had no opportunity or any member of your 
party had no opportunity to walk into the grave and select a body? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. 


Mr. Mitchell. Were any documents taken from any body in 
your presence? ’ 

Mr. Cassidy. Not that I recollect. I do recollect that the pockets 
on all the uniforms that we saw had been cut, whether by the Ger- 
mans or Russians, I do not know. But we saw no documents being 
removed from uniforms, and we didn’t examine them as they were 
found. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were any documents that might have been 
shown to you? 

Mr. Cassidy. In a sort of museum that was set up in a building in 
the town, adjoining a room in which we had seen the Soviet Atrocities 
Commission at work. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know of any medical commission composed 
of anything but Russian doctors which may or may not have been 
taken to these graves during the period September 1943 through 
January 1944? 

Mr. Cassidy. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have an opportunity to interrogate 
witnesses? 

Mr. Cassidy. As I recollect, we did not do the interrogation but we 
attended a meeting of the Soviet Atrocities Commission consisting, I 
must say, of the most distinguished people that could be found in 
Soviet society at that time, and we listened to them interrogating 
witnesses. 

Mr. Mitchell. But you people had no opportunity to interrogate 
these witnesses? 

Mr. Cassidy. No; and my recollection is reinforced by the fact that 
what we were supposed to be witnessing was not a press conference 
but the Soviet Commission actually at work. Therefore, I am quite 
sure that we would have intruded into its operations. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you testify as to anything with respect to 
the quality of the shoes, the boots, or overcoats? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; we all thought that they were in remarkably 
good condition. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did the members of your commission or press 
group come to any definite conclusions, either at the time, on the 
train on the way back, or later among your own group, as to who you 
think committed the massacre? 
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Mr. Cassidy. I will say this, that we were not convinced by what 
the Russians showed us that the Germans had done it. 

On the other hand, we could not be ejected to be convinced by what 
the Russians showed us that the Russians had done it. Therefore, I 
believe that I, I know, among American correspondents, we came back 
with the feeling that what the Russians had shown us had not proved 
their case. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have the feeling that it was planted 
testimony or a staged demonstration? 1 believe you said that. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many bodies did you actually see — approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Cassidy. 1 think we were told that about 400 had been exposed, 
but that the Russians estimated there were 11,000 in the area, and 
that at that time there were still graves that they had not yet found, 
they thought, and there were graves that had been discovered that 
haa not been opened. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The Russians did estimate the number of bodies 
in those graves at 11,000? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was in your presence? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So then, that figure corresponds with the figure 
or estimate given by Colonel Van Vliet and Colonel Stewart? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I believe you referred to this performance, as 
you called it, as staged. The performance was staged. I think those 
were the words you used. 

Would you explain what you meant by that? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. I think there is a precedent in Russian history, 
and that is the Pamshunkin village. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you explain that? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. I have forgotten what it is, but the Czarina, 
I think, was traveling to the south of Russia, and since she was to be 
convinced that her people lived beautifully, villages were constructed 
by one of her ministers, Pamshunkin, along the road, so that she would 
see beautiful scenery. That is an accepted practice, perhaps not only 
of the Soviet Union, but of Russia of all times, to create illusions. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that is the analogy which you want to 
bring to this committee, it that correct? 

Mr. Cassidy. That practice was followed in this case. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In this particular instance? 

Mr Cassidi . Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was your conclusion, was it? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that as far as you have been able to 
determine the conclusion of the others who accompanied you? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you find among the correspondents who 
accompanied you any who did not come to that conclusion? 

Mr. Cassidy. I don’t remember any. 

Mr. Machrowicz. First of all, let me ask you this: You were not 
here when Colonel Van Vliet testified? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Or when Colonel Stewart testified? 

Mr. Cassidy. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I might inform you, then, that they testified 
that when they came to the Katyn graves where they were brought 
by the Germans, the Germans permitted them to select at random 
any body in the grave and inspect it. Was that opportunity given 
you members? 

Mr. Cassidy. It was not. 1 read that particular testimony, and 
it struck me as one of the most interesting points of difference between 
the trip they took and the trip we took. 

I would say, though, that as an explanatory factor, we were 
reporters who might not have been too desirous of getting into this 
thing, whereas a scientist or military man might handle it a bit 
differently. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But at any rate, you were not given that 
opportunity, were you? 

Mr. Cassidy. We were not. 

Mr. Marchowicz. The only bodies that you saw were those that 
the Russians brought to you? 

Mr. Cassidy. The only bodies we examined were those that were 
already there, and we were brought to them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As compared to the situation before the German 
committee >where the people who were brought to the graves were 
permitted to select at random any body? 

Mr. Cassidy. Exactly. That was not done in this case. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, how were these Polish officers clothed? 
Did you find any in overcoats? 

Mr. Cassidy. I remember that was a moot point, and I have for- 
gotten whether they were. 

My recollection is that they were not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you note whether any were in winter 
uniforms? Do you recollect the fact that one of the correspondents 
asked the Russians how it happened to be that they were not in 
uniforms? 

Mr. Cassidy. That is too important a point for me to pass on with- 
out recollecting, and I frankly don’t remember which way the point 
went. 

The question that seemed more to the point to some of us, at the 
time, was the question of the boots. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes; I will get to that. 

Now, do you want to explain tne question of the boots? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

On the way back, on the train, we discussed what had been pre- 
sented to us very frankly with the Russian censors and conducting 
officers, and told them that we had not been convinced by the case 
they presented. We told them more or less as a joke that if there 
was any one thing we were shown that would convince us this had 
been done by the Germans, that all these bodies had boote on, and 
that they had been killed by the Russians, it would be quite possible 
that the boots would be removed. 

Now, we told them, more or less ribbing them. The fact was that 
we all realized that tins murder, had it been done by the Russians, it 
would have been done by the NKVD which is quite a different matter- 
than being killed on the battlefield. 
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On the battlefield, you lose your boots when you lose your life. In 
this case, it would have been quite possible for the Russians to do it 
and have the boots remain. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is the point I wanted to make. As you 
probably know, the Russians have made some point of the fact mat 
some of the correspondents — I do not know whom — that were on 
that trip, made a point of the fact that these Polish officers wore good 
boots and good clothing; and that if the Russians had done it they 
would have undoubtedly removed those boots and clothing. 

Mr. Cassidy. It is true that some of us made that point. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But that was said jokingly? 

Mr. Cassidy. It was done perhaps as much jokingly as a form of 
irritant. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As a form of what? 

Mr. Cassidy. Irritant, because we anticipated struggles with the 
censorship over our stories. But it was not meant as a serious judg- 
ment on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know of any member of your committee 
that took that position seriously? 

Mr. Cassidy. I do not. In fact, I would say that I know that 
none took it seriously. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And just as you have pointed out a while ago, 
your theory is that if it was on the field of battle undoubtedly the 
Russians would have taken the boots and everything else of value, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Cassidy. That we have seen; yes. I have seen. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But that from your experience, is not the in- 
stance in case of deaths or massacres by the NKVD? 

Mr. Cassidy. That would be my theory. I have never seen any 
bodies apart from these, executed by the NKVD. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So then*you, yourself, do not consider the fact 
that these Polish officers had boots and shoes on as indicative of the 
fact that it was not the Russians? 

Mr. Cassidy. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. O’Konski. You made a statement that interested me quite a 
bit. You said it was more or less of a result of being irritated and 
anticipating difficulty with the censorship on your story. 

In that respect, I would like to ask you, concerning the stories and 
the findings that you saw at this visit to the Katyn Forest, was your 
story censored? 

Mr. Cassidy. It was held by censorship for about 2 days, but my 
recollection is that it was not cut badly, if at all. 

Mr. O’Konski. But, it was cut? 

Mr. Cassidy. I do not recollect. 

Mr. O’Konski. You read the story subsequently, since you have 
gotten back. That did finally arrive in America? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did that more or less fully represent your point of 
view? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, because the only two points I made in the story 
were as an objective reporter, A, that we had seen the graves, and had 
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seen the bodies, and, B, that we were told by the Russians the following 
things. I drew no conclusions in the story. 

Mr. O’Konski. That story was censored by the OWI? 

Mr. Cassidy. Certainly not. 

Mr. O’Konski. By what agency? 

Mr. Cassidy. By the press department of the Soviet Foreign Office. 

Mr. O'Konski. The Soviet Foreign Office? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. The OWI in Moscow had no censorship func- 
tion on American dispatches. 

Mr. O’Konski. That answers my question. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman Sheehan. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Cassidy, I have a couple of questions I would 
like to put to you. 

No. 1: In your investigation there, while you were there, did they 
allow you as reporters to roam around and look around, and do what- 
ever you wanted, or was it more or less a closely watched or controlled 
affair? 

Mr. Cassidy. We stayed in a group because, as we moved around, 
there were explanations being given through an interpreter. We 
stayed in the group to hear what we were being told. 

Mr. Sheehan. Did anybody try to get away? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. 

Mr. Sheehan. I have one other thing. In the papers and so forth 
that you said they showed you as evidence, were these in a state of 
good repair or condition, or were they more or less as if they were taken 
from bodies beingin the grave for a while? 

Mr. Cassidy. They were stained, weatherbeaten. Certainly, they 
would have not shown us anything that would tend to disprove any- 
thing they wanted us to believe. It was a fairly convincing looking 
set of relics that we were shown. 

Mr. Sheehan. I have one other question. After this was all 
through and you went back to Moscow and you were ready to send out 
your reports, of course, you did say, I believe, that they gave you the 
facts and you just reported what they gave you. 

Were you allowed to then write whatever you wanted and send it 
out right away? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. As far as writing what we wanted was con- 
cerned, I for one certainly didn’t try, and I don’t think anybody else 
did, because as practical reporters we knew what could go through 
Soviet censorship and what could not, so we did not write anything 
that we knew would not go through and would antagonize them any 
more than they were at that point, anyway. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, you practically wrote the statement 
that they gave you? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. None of your own personal observations? 

Mr. Cassidy. No; except a description of what we had seen. 

Mr. Sheehan. Now, when you got to Moscow, I assume, as a 
reporter, you were able, like all the reporters do, to rush out and 
try to beat everybody to the scoop and get the material out as fast 
as possible. Did you do that? 

Mr. Cassidy. We all wrote our stories, as I recollect it. We 
started writing them on the train on the way up. We turned them in, 
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as was the normal custom then, to the censhorship, and waited until 
they were passed back to us £rom the censorship. 

My recollection is that we had pointed out some of the loopholes 
in the case that they had shown us. 

Mr. Sheehan. You pointed this out to the Russians, you mean? 

Mr. Cassidy. To the Russians, in discussing with them the kind 
of stories we were going to write when we got back. 

Thereupon, the text of the Soviet Atrocities Commission report, 
which was to be released simultaneously with our dispatches, was held 
up for a couple of days, I suppose to be rewritten, and our dispatches 
were released when that report was finally ready, and it was then that 
we got our copy into the telegraph office. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, as I understand the situation, after 
you got through kidding or talking to those Soviet boys, and showing 
them where tne loopholes were, they probably decided to rewrite it, 
held it up a couple of days, and allowed you to send it out 2 or 3 days 
later after they got their versions set? 

Mr. Cassidy. No, I believe our version went when theirs was re- 
leased. 

Mr. Sheehan. It went as released? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Mr. Cassidy, the Soviet commission’s report re- 
ferred at one place either to a diary or some newspapers that were 
supposed to have been found on some of the bodies that were dated 
as late as 1941, August and September of 1941. 

Now, they are supposed to have had that in this exhibit to which 
you referred. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did they show that to you? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did they show you more than one paper document 
that would be dated some time after July of 1941? 

Mr. Cassidy. As I recollect, there was one on which they placed 
most emphasis, and that was a letter, an unmailed letter. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did they have that under glass some place? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. We did not see these things taken from graves 
or from uniforms. They were in cases. 

Mr. Furcolo. I understand that. They were already in a glass 
case somewhere? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. But what I want to know is, did you people see 
that? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. What did it look like, and how many of such docu- 
ments were there? 

Mr. Cassidy. There were very few. That was one of the points 
we made to them in saying we had not been convinced. I recollect 
one that seemed to be, to them, quite important, and very few others. 

Mr. Furcolo. When Colonel Stewart and Colonel Van Vliet were 
at Katyn, they, of course, also saw various papers and documents 
that had been taken from bodies right at that time, and they testified 
about the odor of such documents that indicated to them that they 
had just been taken from bodies. 
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What I want to know is, this paper or document that you people 
saw, being under glass, was there anything at all about it that would 
let you associate it in any way with the bodies of the Polish officers? 
In other words, I am trying to see if you had any sort of test as to 
whether it was genuine or not. I realize that both sides may have 
staged it. 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. Well, I believe that they did try to establish 
the connection between this letter that we saw and a body, because 
it was signed by a man whose name was on the list of the dead, a 
letter he had written, I believe, to his wife, and had not mailed. 

But we had no way of establishing that it had actually come either 
from the graves or from a uniform. 

Mr. Furcolo. And was there anything at all, actually, that you 
were able to see that meant anything to you, other than the boots 
that you mentioned? 

Mr. Cassidy. No, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman Machrowicz. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In connection with the inquiry just made, I 
want to point again to the lack of similarity between the way your 
group was treated and the way the other group was treated. 

In your instance, as I believe you have testified, you did not see 
any documents taken from the bodies of any prisoners? 

Mr. Cassidy. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Whereas, Colonel Van Vliet and the others 
testified that they were permitted to take documents right from the 
bodies of the prisoners. 

Mr. Furcolo. And even select the body, and this group did not’. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were aware, were you not, of the fact that 
between the time that the first committee went there, of which Colonel 
Van Vliet was a member, and the time you went there, the Polish 
Red Cross had been working on exhuming these bodies? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And they had exhumed something over 4,000 
bodies? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. I would like to say there, on the 'point that 
you raised with Father Braun, that almost immediately after the 
Germans announced the findings of the graves, it was known in 
Moscow because the clamor immediately arose against the Polish 
Government in London for having paid heed to the German charges. 
So it was known in Moscow almost immediately. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes. Now, the point I want to get is this: 
There were about 4,200 bodies exhumed before you got there. That 
was the figure that was told to you, is that right? 

Mr. Cassidy. When the Germans had possession of the territory. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is right. 

Mr. Cassidy. That, of course, I would have no way of establishing 
in Moscow. I was on the other side of a front. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Put it this way. Did you see anything about 
the condition of these bodies in the graves which would indicate that 
they had been placed back in the graves? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Explain that to the committee. 
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Mr. Cassidy. Of the four open graves I think we saw, one or two 
of them had the bodies stacked up, like cordwood. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In an orderly way? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. The other two or three were a jumble, as 
though the bodies had been tossed in. My own impression was that 
the graves containing orderly bodies had been opened, closed, and 
opened again, whereas perhaps the ones that were jumbled were 
being opened for the first time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So that these bodies had quite obviously been 
under the control of whoever it was who was exhuming them and 
putting them back in order? 

Mr. Cassidy. In the orderly graves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that was done during the German’s time? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, these documents that were presented to 
you, you do not know where they came from, do you? 

Mr. Cassidy. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konski. The group was there, under German supervision, 
I think, and selected something like 400 bodies at random so they had 
400 opportunities to observe. 

Did this supervisory group under which you went permit you to 
take pictures? 

Mr. Cassidy. I believe the pictures were taken by Red army photog- 
raphers. But there were no American photographers in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did they give you any pictures after the trip was 
over? 

Mr. Cassidy. That was not the normal process. We did not handle 
pictures. American news bureaus in Moscow were excluded from the 
film business and any pictures taken, and there were some, I recollect 
quite well, would be distributed in the usual way by Self-foto. 

Mr. O'Konski. But they did not give you any as observers, any 
pictures? 

Mr. Cassidy. Not that I recollect. I recollect never having received 
any. 

Mr. O’Konski. In contrast with the other group, they gave them 
a full and complete set of pictures of everything they observed. 

Mr. Cassidy. I believe there was a Soviet photo organization of 
pictures of us at the graves, but we at no time had anything to do with 
taking them or distributing them. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman Sheehan. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Cassidy, I ask this question in reference to try- 
ing to establish or find out the credence that we as American citizens 
can attach to the copy or to the coming out of Russian dominated 
areas and Russia itself, in this respect: That when you answered the 
question before about how you wrote the story, you were careful to 
state that you put in your story the facts that the Russians told you, 
No. 1; and, No. 2, you put in your story the things you thought the 
Russian censorship would pass. 

Was that statement right, up to that point? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sheehan. Therefore, is it then generally true that you, as a 
very good correspondent, you know you can only get certain things 
through, therefore we might say that all of the American corre- 
spondents in Russian territory are careful not to state the facts as 
they know them but the things that are given to them, and the things 
that they know will pass censorship? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. I would say, as a rule, as an absolute rule, 
that American correspondents in Soviet dominated areas do not tell 
untruths, that everything they say is true. But it cannot possibly 
be all the truth. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, just what the Russians want to go 
out as the truth? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you. It is very good for the American people 
to know that. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman Furcolo. 

Mr. Furcolo. This committee, of course, has the duty of trying to 
hear all of the evidence in an impartial and unbiased way. 

. As nearly as I can determine, from what you and other corre- 
spondents who were there saw, when Russia and the Soviets were 
attempting to justify their position in this matter, and were attempting 
to show to you evidence that would indicate that these men had been 
killed when the Germans had control of the territory, I gathered from 
your testimony that what it all comes down to is that the most they 
could show you in that light was under glass, some paper bearing a date, 
when you had no way of knowing where that paper came from, whether 
it was authentic or not. 

Now, is that about what it comes down to? 

Mr. Cassidy. That is so, and I would say that their case had an 
added disadvantage, and that was that what we were shown by their 
own admission had been arranged and rearranged so many times that 
even had they taken documents from bodies in our presence, we could 
not be convinced that those documents were there originally. 

Mr. Furcolo. Yes. But, of course, you testified that they did 
not take anything from bodies in your presence. So that their case, 
as it stood, the best that they could make out as a case in trying to 
convince you of their side of the story was, in effect, showing you, 
under glass, paper that you people had no way of knowing where it 
came from, whether it had just been put there or not. 

That is what it comes down to, is it not? 

Mr. Cassidy. They went into their own evidence a good deal 
farther than that; for example, medical evidence, which I would be 
in no position to judge, the state of the body, also testimony by not 
eyewitnesses but secondary witnesses. 

Mr. Furcolo. I am familiar with their case that way, but I am 
talking now with reference to what they showed you, that you could 
see and determine for yourself. That seems to me, from your testi- 
mony, to come down more or less to one or more documents that you 
have no way of knowing where they came from. 

Mr. Cassidy. They put much more emphasis on the medical evi- 
dence, in other words, the state of the bodies as shown to us was such 
that they must have been buried at a certain time. Those are things 
that I couldn’t judge, that none of us could judge. 
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There we were taking their doctors’ testimony. 

Mr. Fubcolo. No; I am talking with reference to documentary 
■evidence, not the evidence of the bodies themselves. 

In other words, I am trying to draw some kind of a parallel that the 
-committee later on will make between documentary evidence that 
was shown in the examination by Colonel Stewart and Colonel Van 
Vliet, and the type of documentary evidence that you people saw. • 

I gather from your testimony that the tvpe of documentary evi- 
dence that you people saw, the best that the Russians, apparently, 
could present to you, I gather, was a couple of these documents under 
glass that you had no way of knowing where they came from or how 
they got there. 

Mr. Cassidy. That is correct. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cassidy, these Katyn graves were discovered on April 13, 
1943. How long were you in Moscow previous to the discovery 
of those graves in April 1943? 

Mr. Cassidy. I arrived there on August 3, 1940. 

Chairman Madden. You were familiar, as a newspaper man there, 
with the various requests and conferences that the Polish Government 
in exile and the representatives of the Polish Government made upon 
Stalin, Molotov, and the leaders of the Soviet regarding the disap- 
pearance of these thousands of Polish officers. Were you familiar 
with that? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Madden. I will ask you if you remember how long, a 
day or 2 days, or a week, or a month, whatever it was, after the 
German radio announced the discovery of these Katyn graves, was it 
when Moscow announced their theory of the existence of the mass 
graves? 

Mr. Cassidy. I think that it was as early as the next morning or 
perhaps a day after. 

Chairman Madden. Immediately after? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. But it was not presented in a positive form. 
It was presented, as I recollect, as a Tass dispatch denouncing the 
Poles for having — perhaps I am wrong about that time. My first 
information, as I recollect it, was a Tass dispatch published in Moscow 
papers, denouncing the Poles for having gone along with an atrocity 
charged by the Germans to the Russians, which the Russians said had 
been done by the Germans. 

Chairman Madden. But as I recollect it, the record shows that the 
Moscow radio announced or explained the disappearance of these 
Polish officers who were found in these graves, and accused the 
Germans of killing them, and this announcement came out of Moscow 
within 24 hours after the Germans announced these findings of the 
graves. 

Mr. Cassidy. That is my recollection, too, because, you see, there 
was a continuing press campaign in Russia then against the investiga- 
tion that was conducted at Katyn. 

Chairman Madden. And for almost a year and a half prior to that 
time, the Moscow authorities said that they knew nothing about the 
whereabouts of those bodies? 

Mr. Cassidy. That was my understanding as a reporter. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Machrowicz? 
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Mr. Machbowicz. Along those same lines, before the discovery of 
these graves, you knew, as a journalist, that the explanation given 
by the Soviet authorities to the Polish Ambassador and to various 
Polish representatives was either that these prisoners had been 
released or that their whereabouts was unknown. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cassidy. My earlier recollection was that the Poles were 
getting no answer whatsoever, and their first efforts were to try to 
get some answers. 

Father Braun’s information about that goes beyond what I 
remember. 

Mr. Machbowicz. Did it not occur to you that if they knew that 
these officers were taken prisoners by Germans, that they would have 
said so to the Polish authorities sooner than they did? 

Mr. Cassidy. Of course, at this period that you are talking about 
now, we in Moscow, as I said, the diplomatic corps and the press 
corps, did not know that these men were dead. The effort then was 
to find out where were the missing men. 

Mr. Machbowicz. What I want to bring out is the significant fact 
that the first time that the Soviet authorities informed anyone that 
these Polish officers were taken prisoner bv Germans was the first 
or second day after the announcement by Goebbels of the finding of 
the graves? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes; I would consider that. 

Mr. Machbowicz. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Cassidy. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cassidy, the committee wants to thank you for coming here 
today, and we feel somewhat guilty in insisting upon your presence 
here because of the value of your testimony and the knowledge that 
you have of this Katyn incident. We feel guilty for this reason, 
because it has denied you a trip for your broadcasting company to go 
over to England and report the crowning of the Queen of England. 

Mr. Cassidy. I will still hope to do that later. 

Chairman Madden. You made a special sacrifice by coming here 
today. But if you can still go on the trip, we will all be happy. 

I want to announce that during the hearings, Congressman 
Clemente, of New York, Denton, of Indiana, Canfield, of New Jersey, 
and Busbey, of Illinois, were here as attending the hearings. 

This week is the second period of hearings that this committee has 
held. The committee will now adjourn and further hearings will be 
held later on at a date set by the members of the committee. 

As time passes, there are additional witnesses and evidence made 
known to tne committee, and we are unable now to determine when 
the next meeting will be held. But it will be announced at a future 
date. 

So, with that, the meeting is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:58 p. m., Thursday, February 7, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1952 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Kattn Forest Massacre, 

Chicago , III. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 : 15 a. m., room 247, United 
States Courthouse, Hon. Ray J. Madden, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, 
O’Konski, and Sheehan. 

Also present: Representative Kluczynski; John J. Mitchell, chief 
counsel, and Roman Pucinski, investigator. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I might state at the opening that this series of hearings in Chicago 
is the third in a series of hearings held by this committee. This com- 
mittee was created by the Congress last September 18, to investigate 
the Katyn Forest massacre. 

I might introduce the members of the committee. On my right 
is Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania. Next to Congressman Flood 
is Congressman Machrowicz, of Detroit, Mich. On my left is Con- 

§ ressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin, and on his left is Congressman 
heehan, of Chicago. 

Congressman Dondero, of Michigan was unable to be present at the 
Chicago hearings, and Congressman Furcolo, of Massachusetts, will 
be here later today for the hearings. 

I might further state that this is the first time in the history of 
Congress where a committee has been organized or authorized to in- 
vestigate an international crime committed beyond the borders of our 
own country. The committee has maintained since its opening hear- 
ings a firm desire to hear everyone, including representatives of any 
organization or the representatives of any nation, who has any factual 
testimony to offer which will contribute to the solution of the murder 
massacre of approximately 14,000 Polish officers and civilians in the 
Katyn Forest in the Smolensk area of Russia during the early phases 
of World War II. 

People have inquired or asked why are these hearings being held at 
this late date. Let me say that the world in the future will wonder 
why an effort had not been made by some government or international 
authority long ago. to officially determine the mass murderers. 

They ask “Why Katyn?” There were mass murders, helpless peo- 
ple burned in ovens, wholesale tortures, and other kinds of killings 
of human beings by both Nazi dictators and Communist dictators. 
The Nuremberg trials were held. Some of the international criminals 
have received their penalties. This committee is trying to make an 
honest effort to assemble all the possible evidence in order that the 
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responsibility for the Katyn killings can be placed where it rightly 
belongs. 

Our hearings are not anywhere near complete. We will have fur- 
ther hearings before the Congress finally adjourns, not only in this 
country but also we hope, across the ocean. Since our committee has 
been organized there have been a great number of letters and infor- 
mation regarding numerous witnesses, approximately 50 to 60, who 
want to testify regarding the Katyn massacres, in the London ? Berlin, 
and Paris areas, and in other parts of the world. This committee has 
issued an invitation to the Russian Government to testify and present 
any evidence about Katyn it may possess. That invitation, as most of 
you know, was rejected. Nevertheless our committee feels that at any 
time the Russian Government or the present Polish Communist Gov- 
ernment, or any other Nation has any evidence to offer»to our com- 
mittee on solving these mass murders, they are welcome to testify. 

If any members of the committee have any statements to make, we 
would be glad to have them made at this time. If not, we will proceed 
with the first witness. 

At this time I will submit House Resolution 539 to be recorded in the 
record of this hearing. It is an amended copy of House Resolution 
390, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 

(H. R. 539 is as follows:) 

[H. Res. 539, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the second, third, and fourth paragraphs of H. Res. 390, Eighty- 
second Congress, are amended to read as follows : 

“The committee is authorized and directed to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuating circumstances 
both before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish officers buried in mass 
graves in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper River in the vicinity 
of Smolensk, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which was then a Nazi- 
occupied territory formerly having been occupied and under the control of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“Upon completing the necessary hearings, the committee shall report to the 
House of Representatives (or the Clerk of the House, If the House is not in 
session) before January 3, 1953, the results of its investigation and study, to- 
gether with any recommendations which the committee shall deem advisable. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this resolution the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places within or outside the United States, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any member of the committee designated by 
him, and may be served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 

Chairman Madden. I will ask counsel to submit further information 
for the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of documentation I 
would like to put on the record and read in open session your letter 
w’hich represents the committee’s letter of invitation to "the Soviet 
Government to testify. 

Chairman Madden. It will be accepted in the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. The letter is dated February 21, 1952, addressed to 
His Excellency, the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
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Chairman Madden. The letter will be made part of the record. 
(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” and is as fol- 
lows :) 


House of Representatives, United States, 

Select Committee To Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

Washington , D. C., February 21, 1952 . 


His Excellency the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


My Dear Mr. Ambassador : The House of Representatives of the United States 
of America on September 18, 1951, unanimously passed House Resolution 390 ; a 
copy of this resolution is attached for your information. 

This resolution authorizes and directs a committee of Congress to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuating 
circumstances both before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish officers 
buried in a mass grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper in the 
vicinity of Smolensk, U. S. S. R. 

This official committee of the United States Congress respectfully invites the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to submit any evidence, 
documents, and witnesses it may desire on or before May 1, 1952, pertaining to 
the Katyn Forest massacre. 

These hearings and the taking of testimony from witnesses are being conducted 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America. 

Very truly yours, 


Ray J. Madden, Chairman . 


[H. Res. 300, 82d Cong., 1st seas.] 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved , That there is hereby created a select committee to be composed of 
seven Members of the House of Representatives, appointed by the Speaker, one 
of whom he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy occurring in the mem- 
bership of the committee shall be filled in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed to conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuating circumstances both 
before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish officers buried In a mass 
grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper in the vicinity of Smo- 
lensk, which was then a Nazi-occupied territory formerly having been occupied 
and under the control of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Upon completing the necessary hearings, the committee shall report to the 
House of Representatives (or the Clerk of the House, if the House is not in 
session) before the adjournment of the Eighty-second Congress the results of 
its investigation and its study, together with any recommendations which the 
committee shall deem advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolution the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof is authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places within the United States, whether the House is in session, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member of the committee designated by him, and may 
be served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to read your letter addressed to Mr. 
Acheson, Secretary of State. 

February 21, 1952. 

Hon. Dean G. Acheson. 

Secretary of State , Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Mb. Secretary: On behalf of the Katyn Forest Massacre Com- 
mittee, it is requested that the attached note be delivered to the Ambassador 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It is further requested that the 
committee be advised when the letter has been delivered. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ray J. Madden, M. C., Chairman. 
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The Chairman. That will be made part of the record. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and is as 
follows :) 

February 21, 1952. 

Hon. Dean G. Acheson, 

Secretary of State , Washington , D. C, 


My Dear Mr. Secretary : On behalf of the Katyn Forest Massacre Committee, 
it is requested that the attached note be delivered to the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It is further requested that the committee 
be advised when the letter has been delivered. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ray J. Madden, M. C., Chairman. 


Mr. Mitchell. I would like to read the letter dated February 25 to 
the Honorable Ray J. Madden from the Department of State. 


My Dear Mb. Chairman : Reference is made to your letter of February 21, 
1952, in which you request the Department to deliver a letter from the Select 
Committee To Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre to the Ambassador of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The committee’s letter was delivered to the Soviet Embassy at 2 : 21 p. m. 
today. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jack K. McFall, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


Chairman Madden. This will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” and is as 
follows :) 


Hon. Ray J. Madden, 

Chairman , Select Committee To Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre, 
House of Representatives , Washington , D. C. 

Department of State, 
Washington, February 25 , 1952. 


My Dear Mr. Chairman : Reference is made to your letter of February 21, 1952, 
in which you request the Department to deliver a letter from the Select Commit- 
tee To Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre to the Ambassador of the Union 
of Soviet SociaUst Republics. 

The committee’s letter was delivered to the Soviet Embassy at 2 : 21 p. m. today. 

Sincerely yours. 


Jack K. McFall, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the memoran- 
dum from the U. S. S. R. to the Department of State, dated February 
20, 1952. This memorandum was in Russian, and it has been trans- 
lated by the Department of State. It states as follows : 


The Embassy is herewith returning Madden’s letter transmitted by the Depart- 
ment of State with the text of the resolution of the House of Representatives of 
September 18, 1952, enclosed therewith, as violating the generally accepted rules 
of international relations and as an insult to the Soviet Union. The Embassy 
points out that — 

1. The question of the Katyn crime has been investigated in 1944 by an official 
commission and it was established that the Katyn case was the work of the 
Hitlerite criminals, as was made public in the press on January 20, 1944. 

2. For 8 years the Government of the United States of America did not raise 
any objections to such conclusion of the commission, until very recently. 

In view of this, the Embassy considers it necessary to state that the raising of 
the question of the Katyn crime 8 years after the decision of the official com- 
mission can be solely for the purpose of slandering the Soviet Union and thus 
rehabilitating the generally recognized Hitlerite criminals. 

The above-mentioned report of the official commission on the Katyn crime 
is enclosed herewith. 
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That memorandum was merely initialed when it was sent to the 
Department of State. The attachment was in Russian and consisted 
•of a great number of pages which have been translated and are being 
made part of this record. This attachment, Mr. Chairman, is the 
document which was submitted by the Soviets at the Nuremburg trials 
in support of their allegation that Germans were responsible for the 
Katyn massacre. Included in this exhibit, Mr. Chairman, are the two 
-documents in their original Russian language. 

Chairman Madden. They will be accepted as part of the record. 

(The letters and translation referred to were marked “Exhibit 
No. 4” and are as follow :) 


Department of State Division of Language Services 


No. 12 


[Translation] 


[Seal of the U. S. S. R.] 


TC No. 48660 

T-18/R-XIII 

Russian 


The Embassy is herewith returning Madden's letter transmitted by the De- 
partment of State with the text of the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of September 18, 1951, enclosed therewith, as violating the generally accepted 
rules of international relations and as an insult to the Soviet Union. 

The Embassy points out that — 

1. The question of the Katyn crime had been investigated in 1944 by an 
official commission, and it was established that the Katyn case was the work of 
the Hitlerite criminals, as was made public in the press on January 26, 1944. 

2. For 8 years the Government of the United States of America did not raise 
any objections to such conclusion of the commission until very recently. 

In view of this, the Embassy considers it necessary to state that the raising 
of the question of the Katyn crime 8 years after the decision of the official 
commission can be solely for the purpose of slandering the Soviet Union and thus 
rehabilitating the generally recognized Hitlerite criminals. 

The above-mentioned report of the official commission on the Katyn crime 
is enclosed herewith. 

Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

i Initialed) A. P. 

Washington, February 29, 1952. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing translation bearing TC No. 48660 was pre- 
pared by the Division of Language Services of the Department of State and 
that it is a true and correct translation to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

John W. Perkins, 

Chief, General Section, 
Division of Language Services. 


March 19, 1952. 
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Report of Special Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating the Cir- 
cumstances of the Shooting of Polish Officer Prisoners by the German- 

Fascist Invaders in the Katyn Forest 

The Special Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating the Circumstances 
of the Shooting of Polish Officer Prisoners by the German-Fascist Invaders in 
the Katyn Forest (near Smolensk) was set up on the decision of the Extraordi- 
nary State Committee for Ascertaining and Investigating Crimes Committed by 
the German-Fascist Invaders and Their Associates. 

The Commission consists of Academician X. X. Burdenko, member of the Extra- 
ordinary State Committee (chairman of the Commission) ; Academician Alexei 
Tolstoy, member of the Extraordinary State Committee: Metropolitan Nikolai, 
member of the Extraordinary State Committee : Lt. (Jen. A. S. Gundorov. president 
of the All-Slav Committee; S. A. Kolesnikov, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Union of the Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies. Aeadamieian V, 
P. Potemkin, People's Commissar of Education of the Russian SFSR; Col. Gen. 
E. I. Smirnov, Chief of the Central Medical Administration of the Red Army ; 
P. E. Melnikov, chairman of the Smolensk Regional Executive Committee. 

To accomplish the task assigned to it the Commission invited the following 
medico-legal experts to take part in its work : V. I. Prozorovsky, chief medico- 
legal expert of the People's Commissariat of Health Protection of the U. S. S. R., 
director of scientific research in the Institute of Forensic Medicine; Doctor of 
Medicine V. M. Smolyaninov, head of the faculty of forensic medicine of the 
Second Moscow Medical Institute ; P. S. Semenoysky and Docent M. D. Shvaikova, 
senior staff scientists of the State Scientific Research Instiute of Forensic 
Medicine under the People’s Commissariat of Health of the U. S. S. R. ; and 
Prof. D. N. Voropayev, chief pathologist of the front, major of Medical Service. 

The special Commission had at its disposal extensive material presented by the 
member of the Extraordinary State Committee Academician N. X. Burdenko, his 
-collaborators, and the medico-legal experts who arrived in Smolensk on Septem- 
ber 26, 1943, immediately upon its liberation, and carried out preliminary study 
and investigation of the circumstances of ail the crimes perpetrated by the 
Germans. 

The special Commission verified and ascertained on the spot that 15 kilo- 
meters from Smolensk, along the Vitebsk highway, in the section of the Katyn 
Forest named Kozy Gory, 200 meters to the southwest of the highway in the 
direction of the Dnieper, there are graves in which Polish war prisioners shot 
by the German occupationists were buried. 

'On the order of the special Commission, and in the presence of all its mem- 
bers and of the medico-legal experts, the graves were excavated. A large number 
of bodies clad in Polish military uniform were found in the graves. The total 
number of bodies, as calculated by the medico-legal experts, is 11.000. The 
medico-legal experts made detailed examinations of the exhumed bodies and of 
•documents and material evidence discovered on the bodies and in the graves. 

Simultaneously with the excavation of the graves an examination of the 
bodies, the special Commission examined numerous witnesses among local 
residents, whose testimony establishes with precision the time and circumstances 
of the crimes committed by the German occupationists. 

The testimony of witnesses reveals the following : 

THE KATYN FOREST 

The Katyn Forest had for a long time been the favorite resort of Smolensk 
people, where they used to rest on holidays. The population of the neighborhood 
grazed cattle and gathered fuel in the Katyn Forest. Access to the Katyn Forest 
was not banned or restricted in any way. This situation prevailed in the 
Katyn Forest up to the outbreak of war. Even in the summer of 1941 there was 
a Young Pioneers' Camp of the Industrial Insurance Board in this forest, which 
was not disbanded until July 1941. 

An entirely different regime was instituted in the Katyn Forest after the cap- 
ture of Smolensk by the Germans. The forest was heavily patrolled. 'Notices 
appeared in many places warning that persons entering without special passes 
would he shot on the spot. 

The part of the Katyn Forest named Kozy Gory was guarded particularly 
strictly, as was the area on the hank of the Dnieper, where 700 meters from the 
graves of the Polish war prisoners there was a country house — the rest home 
of the Smolensk Administration of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
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Affairs. When the Germans arrived this country house was taken over by a 
German institution named Headquarters of the Five Hundred and Thirty-seventh 
Engineering Battalion. 

POLISH WAR PRISONERS IN THE SMOLENSK AREA 

The Special Commission established that, before the capture of Smolensk by 
the Germans, Polish war prisoners, officers and men, worked in the western 
district of the region, building and repairing roads. These war prisoners were 
quartered in three special camps named : Camp No. 1 O. N., Camp No. 2 O. N., 
and Camp No. 3 O. N. These camps were located 25 to 45 kilometers west of 
Smolensk. 

The testimony of witnesses and documentary evidence establish that after the 
outbreak of hostilities, in view of the situation that arose, the camps could not 
lie evacuated in time and all the Polish war prisoners, as well as some members 
of the guard and staffs of the camps, fell prisoner to the Germans. 

The former Chief of Camp No. 1 O. N., Major of State Security V. M. Vet- 
oshnikov, interrogated by the Special Commission, testified : “I was waiting for 
the order on the removal of the camp, but communication with Smolensk was 
cut. Then I myself with several staff members went to Smolensk to clarify the 
situation. In Smolensk I found a tense situation. I applied to the chief of 
traffic of the Smolensk section of the Western Railway, Ivanov, asking him to 
provide the camp with railway cars for the evacuation of the Polish war prison- 
ers. But Ivanov answered that I could not count on receiving cars. I also tried 
to get in touch with Moscow to obtain permission to set out on foot, but I failed. 

By this time Smolensk was already cut off from the camp by the Germans, and 
I do not know what happened to the Polish war prisoners and guards who re- 
mained in the camp.” 

Engineer S. V. Ivanov, who in July 1941 was acting Chief of Traffic of the 
Smolensk section of the Western Railway, testified before the Special Commis- 
sion : “The Administration of Polish War Prisoners* Camps applied to my office 
for cars for evacuation of the Poles, but we had none to spare. Besides, we 
could not send cars to the Gussino line, where the majority of the Polish war 
prisoners were, since that line was already under fire. Therefore, we could not 
comply with the request of the camps’ administration. Thus the Polish war 
prisoners remained in Smolensk region.” 

The presence of the Polish war prisoners in the camps in Smolensk region 
is confirmed by the testimony of numerous witnesses who saw these Po’es near 
Smolensk in the early months of the occupation up to September 1941 inclusive. 

Witness Maria Alexandrovna Sashneva, elementary schoolteacher in the vil- 
lage of Zenkovo, told the Special Commission that in August 1941 she gave 
shelter in her house in Zenkovo to a Polish war prisoner who had escaped from 
camp. 

“The Pole wore Polish military uniform, which I recognized at once, as during 
1940 and 1941 I used to see. groups of Polish war prisoners working on the road 
under guard. * * * I took an interest in the Pole because it turned out 

that, before being called up, he had been an elementary schoolteacher in Poland. 
Since I had graduated from a pedagogical institute and was preparing to he a 
teacher, I started to talk with him. He told me that he had completed normal 
school in Poland and then studied at some military school and was a junior 
lieutenant of the reserve. At the outbreak of war between Poland and Germany 
he was called up and served in Brest-Litovsk, where he was taken prisoner by 
Red Army units. * * * He spent over a year in the camp near Smolensk. 

“When the Germans arrived they seized the Polish camp and instituted a strict 
regime in it. The Germans did not regard the Poles as human beings. They 
oppressed and outraged them in every way. On some occasions Poles were shot 
without any reason at all. ne decided to escape. Speaking of himself, he said 
that his wife, too, was a teacher and that he had two brothers and two 
sisters. * * *” 

On leaving next day the Pole gave his surname, which Sashneva put down in 
a book. In this book, Practical Studies in Natural History, by Yagodovsky, 
which Sashneva handed to the Special Commission, there is a note on the last 
page: “Juzeph and Sofia Lock. House 25, Ogorodnaya St., town, Zamostye.” 
In the lists published by the Germans, under No. 3796, Lt. Juzeph Lock is put 
down as having been shot at Kozy Gory in the Katyn Forest in the spring of 
1940. 
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Thus, from the German report, it would appear that Juzeph Loek had been 
shot 1 year before the witness Sashneva saw him. 

The witness, N. V. Danilenkov, a farmer of the Krasnaya Zarya collective farm 
of the Katyn Rural Soviet stated: “In August and September 1941 when the 
Germans arrived, I used to meet Poles working on the roads in groups of 15 
to 20.” 

Similar statements were made by the following witnesses : Soldatenkov, former 
headman of the Village of Borok ; A. S. Kolachev, a Smolensk doctor; A. P. 
Ogloblin, a priest; T. I. Sergeyev, track foreman; P. A. Smiryagin, engineer; 
A. M. Moskovskaya, resident of Smolensk ; A. M. Alexeyev, chairman of a col- 
lective farm in the village of Borok ; I. V. Kutseyev, waterworks technician ; 
V. P. Gorodetsky, a priest; A. T. Bazekina, a bookkeeper; E. N. Vetrova, a 
teacher; I. V. Savvateyev, station master at the Gnezdovo station, and others. 

B0UND-UP8 OF POLISH WA1 PRISONERS 

The presence of Polish war prisoners in the autumn of 1941 in Smolensk dis- 
tricts is also confirmed by the fact that the Germans made numerous round-ups 
of those war prisoners who had escaped from the camps. 

Witness I. M. Kartoshkin, a carpenter, testified : “In the autumn of 1941 the 
Germans not only scoured the forests for Polish war prisoners, but also used 
police to make night searches in the villages.” 

M. D. Zakharov, former headman of the village of Novye Bateki, testified that 
in the autumn of 1941 the Germans intensively combed the villages and forests 
in search of Polish war prisoners. 

Witness N. V. Danilenkov, a farmer of the Krasnaya Zarya collective farm, 
testified : “Special round-ups were held in our place to catch Polish war prison- 
ers who had escaped. Some searches took place in my house two or three times. 
After one such search I asked the headman, Konstantin Sergeyev, whom they 
were looking for in our village. Sergeyev said that an order had been received 
from the German Kommandantur according to which searches were to be made 
in all houses without exception, since Polish war prisoners who had escaped 
from the camp were hiding in our village. After some time the searches were 
discontinued.” 

The witness collective farmer T. E. Fatkov testified : “Round-ups and searches 
for Polish war prisoners took place several times. That was in August and Sep- 
tember 1941. After September 1941 the round-ups were discontinued and no 
one saw Polish war prisoners any more.” 

SHOOTINGS OF POLISH WAR PRISONERS 

The above-mentioned Headquarters of the Five Hundred and Thirty-seventh 
Engineering Battalion quartered in the country house at Kozy Gory did not en- 
gage in any engineering work. Its activities were a closely guarded secret. 
What this headquarters engaged in, in reality, was revealed by numerous wit- 
nesses, including A. M. Alexeyeva, O. A. Mikhailova, and Z. P. Konakhovskaya, 
residents of the village of Borok of the Katyn Rural Soviet. 

On the order of the German Commaudant of the settlement of Katyn, they 
were detailed by the headman of the village of Borok, V. I. Soldatenkov, to serve 
the personnel of headquarters at the above-mentioned country house. 

On arrival in Kozy Gory they were told through an interpreter about a number 
of restrictions : they were absolutely forbidden to go far from the country house 
or to go to the forest, to enter rooms without being called and without being 
escorted by German soldiers, to remain oil the grounds of the country house at 
night. They were allowed to come to work and leave after work only by a definite 
route and only when escorted by soldiers. 

This warning was given to Alexeyeva, Mikhailova, and Konakhovskaya, 
through an interpreter, personally by the Chief of the German Institution, 
Oberstleutnant [Lt. Col.] Arnes, who for this purjmse summoned them one at 
a time. 

As to the personnel of the headquarters, A. M. Alexeyeva testified : 

“In the Kozy Gory country house there were always about .‘10 Germans. Their 
chief was Lieutenant Colonel Arnes, and his aide was First Lieutenant Iiekst. 
Here were also a Second Lieutenant Ilott ; Sergeant Major Lumert : noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge of supplies Rose; his assistant Isikes; Sergeant Major 
Grenewski, who was in charge of the power station ; the photographer, a corporal 
whose name I do not remember; the interpreter, a Volga German whose name 
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seems to have been Johann, but I called him Ivan ; the cook, a German named 
Gustav ; and a number of others whose names and surnames I do not know.” 

Soon after beginning their work Alexeyeva, Mikhailova, and Konakhovskaya 
began to notice that ‘Something shady” was going on at the country house. 

A. M. Alexeyeva testified : 

“The interpreter Johann warned us several times on behalf of Arnes that 
we were to hold our tongues and not chatter about what we saw and heard at 
the country house. 

“Besides, I guessed from a number of signs that the Germans were engaged 
in some shady doings at this country house. * ♦ * 

“At the close of August and during most of September 1941 several trucks 
used to come practically every day to the Kozy Gory country house. 

“At first I paid no attention to that, but later I noticed that each time these 
trucks arrived at the grounds of the country house they stopped for half an 
hour, and sometimes for a whole hour, somewhere on the country road connect- 
ing the country house with the highway. 

“I drew this conclusion because some time after these trucks reached the 
grounds of the country house the noise they made would cease. Simultane- 
ously with the noise stopping, single shots would be heard. The shots followed 
one another at short but approximately even intervals. Then the shooting 
would die down and the trucks would drive up right to the country house. 

“German soldiers and noncommissioned officers came out of the trucks. 
Talking noisily they went to wash in the bathhouse, after which they engaged in 
drunken orgies. On those days a fire was always kept burning in the bathhouse 
stove. 

“On days when the trucks arrived more soldiers from some German military 
units used to arrive at the country house. Special beds were put up for them 
in the soldiers* casino set up in one of the halls of the country house. On those 
days many meals were cooked in the kitchen and a double ration of drinks was 
served with the meals. 

“Shortly before the trucks reached the country house armed soldiers went 
to the forest, evidently to the spot where the trucks stopped, because in half 
an hour or an hour they returned in these trucks, together with the soldiers 
who lived permanently in the country house. 

“Probably I would not have watched or noticed how the noise of the trucks 
coming to the country house used to die down and then rise again were it not 
for the fact that whenever the trucks arrived we (Konakhovskaya, Mllhailova, 
and myself) were driven to the kitchen if we happened to be in the courtyard 
near the house ; and they would not let us out of the kitchen if we happened to be 
in it 

“There was also the fact that on several occasions I noticed stains of fresh 
blood on the clothes of two lance corporals. All this made me pay close at- 
tention to what was going on at the country house. Then I noticed strange 
intervals in the movement of the trucks and their pauses in the forest I also 
noticed that bloodstains appeared on the clothes of the same two men — the lance 
corporals. One of them was tall and red-headed, the other of medium height 
and fair. 

“From all this I inferred that the Germans brought people in the truck to 
the country house and shot them. I even guessed approximately where this 
took place as, when coming to and leaving the country house, I noticed freshly 
thrown-up earth in several places near the road. The area of this freshly 
thrown-up earth increased in length every day. In the course of time the earth 
in these spots began to look normal.” 

In answer to a question put by the Special Commission — what kind of people 
were shot in the forest near the country house — Alexeyeva replied that they 
were Polish war prisoners, and in confirmation of her words, stated : 

“There were days when no trucks arrived at the country house, but even so 
soldiers left the house ftr the forest from which came frequent single shots. On 
returning the soldiers always took a bath and then drank. 

“Another thing happened. Once I stayed at the country bouse somewhat 
later than usual. Mikhailova and Konakhovskaya had already left. Before 
I finished the work which had kept me there, a soldier suddenly entered and 
told me I could go. He referred to Rose’s order. He also accompanied me to 
the highway. 

“On the highway 150 or 200 meters from where the road branches off to the 
country house I saw a group of about 80 Polish war prisoners marching along 
the highway under heavy German escort. 
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“I knew them to be Poles because even before the war, and for some time after 
the Germans came, I used to meet Polish war prisoners on the highway wearing 
the same uniform with their characteristic four-cornered hats. 

“I halted near the roadside to see where they were being led, and I saw that 
they turned toward our country house at Kozy Gory. 

“Since by that time I had begun to watch closely everything going on at the 
country house, I became interested in this situation. I went bark some distance- 
along the highway, hid in bushes near the roadside, and waited. In some 20 or 30 
minutes I heard the familiar, characteristic single shots. 

“Then everything became clear to me and I hurried home. 

“I also concluded that evidently the Germans were shooting Poles not only in 
the daytime when we worked at the country house, but also at night in our 
absence. I understood this also from recalling the occasions when all the 
officers and men who lived in the country house, with the exception of the* 
sentries, woke up late, about noon. 

“On several occasions we guessed about the arrival of the Poles in Kozy Gory 
from the tense atmosphere that descended on the country house * * * 

“All the officers left the country house and only a few sentries remained in 
it, while the sergeant major kept checking up on the sentries over the tele- 
phone. * * 

O. A. Mikhailova testified : “In September 1041 shooting was heard very often 
In the Kozy Gory Forest. At first I took no notice of the trucks which arrived at 
our country house, which were closed at the sides and on top and painted green. 
They used to drive up to our country house always accompanied by noncom- 
missioned officers. Then I noticed that these trucks never entered our garage r 
and also that they were never unloaded. They used to come very often, especially 
in September 1941.“ 

“Among the noncommissioned officers who always sat with the drivers I began 
to notice one tall one with a pale face and red hair. When these trucks drove- 
up to the country house, all the noncommissioned officers, as if at a command, went 
to the bathhouse and bathed for a long time, after which they drank heavily 
In the country house. 

“Once this tall red-headed German got down from the truck, went to the- 
kitchen and asked for water. When he was drinking the water out of a glass 
I noticed blood on the cuff of the right sleeve of his uniform.” 

O. A. Mikhailova and Z. P. Konakhovskaya witnessed the shooting of two 
Polish war prisoners who had evidently escaped from the Germans and had 
been caught. 

Mikhailova testified : 

“Once Konakhovskaya and I were at our usual work in the kitchen when we- 
heard a noise near the country house. On coming out we saw two Polish war 
prisoners surrounded by German soldiers who were explaining something to Non- 
commissioned Officer Hose. Then Lieutenant Colonel Arnes came over to them? 
and told Rose something. We hid some distance away, as we were afraid that 
Rose would beat us up for being inquisitive. We were discovered, however, and 
at a signal from Rose the mechanic Grenewski drove us into the kitchen and the* 
Poles away from the country house. A few minutes later we heard shots. The 
German soldiers and Noncommissioned Officer Rose, who soon returned, were en 
gaged in animated conversation. Wanting to find out what the Germans had done 
to the detained Poles, Konakhovskaya and I came out again. Arnes' aide, who 
came out simultaneously with us from the main entrance of the country house, 
asked Rose something in German, to which the latter answered, also in German, 
“Everything is in order.” We understood these words because the Germans often, 
used them in their conversation. From all that took place I concluded that these 
two Poles had been shot.” 

Similar testimony was given by Z. P. Konakhovskaya. 

Frightened by the happenings at the country house, Alexeyeva, Mikhailova, 
and Konakhovskaya decided to quit work there on some convenient pretext. 
Taking advantage of the reduction of their wages from 9 to 3 marks a month at 
the beginning of January 1942, on Mikhailova's suggestion they did not reixu’t 
for work. In the evening of the same day a car come to fetch them, they were 
brought to the country house and locked up in a cell by way of punishment — 
Mikhailova for 8 days and Alexeyeva and Konakhovskaya for 3 days each. 

After they had served their terms all of them were discharged. 

While working at the country house Alexeyeva, Mikhailova, and Konakhov- 
skaya had been afraid to speak to each other about what they had observed of 
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the happenings there. Only after they were arrested, sitting in the cell at night, 
did they share their knowledge. 

At the interrogation on December 24, 1943, Mikhailova testified : 

“Here for the first time we talked frankly about the happenings at the country 
house. I told all I knew. It turned out that Konakhovskaya and Alexeyeva 
also knew all these facts but, like myself, had been afraid to discuss them. I 
learned from them that it was Polish war prisoners the Germans were shooting 
at Kozy Gory, since Alexeyeva said that once in the autumn of 1941, when she 
was going home after work, she saw the Germans driving a large group of 
Polish war prisoners into Kozy Gory Forest and then she heard shooting.” 

Similar testimony was given by Alexeyeva and Konakhovskaya. 

(On comparing notes Alexeyeva, Mikhailova, and Konakhovskaya arrived at 
the firm conviction that in August and September 1941 the Germans had engaged 
in mass shootings of Polish war prisoners at the country house in Kozy Gory. 

The testimony of Alexeyeva is confirmed by the testimony of her father, 
Mikhail Alexeyev, whom she told as far back as in the autumn of 1941, during her 
work at the country house, about her observations of the Germans* activities at 
the country house. “For a long time she would not tell me anything.” Mikhail 
Alexeyev testified. “Only on coming home she complained that she was afraid to 
work at the country house and did not know how to get away. When I asked her 
why she was afraid she said that very often shooting was heard in the forest. Once 
she told me in secret that in Kozy Gory Forest the Germans were shooting Poles. 
I listened to my daughter and warned her very strictly that she should not tell 
anyone else about it, as otherwise the Germans would learn and then our whole 
family would suffer.** 

That Polish war prisoners used to be brought to Kozy Gory in small groups of 
20 to 30 men escorted by five to seven German soldiers, was also testified to by 
other witnesses interrogated by the Special Commission : P. G. Kisselev, peasant 
of Kozy Gory hamlet ; M. G. Krivozertsev, carpenter of Krasny Bor station in the 
Katyn Forest; S S. Ivanov, f rmer station master at Onezdo o in th* Katyn 
Forest area ; 1. V. Savvateyev, station master on duty at the same station ; M. A. 
Alexeyev, chairman of a collective farm in the village of Borok ; A. P. Ogloblin, 
priest of Kuprino Church, and others. 

These witnesses also heard shots in the forest at Kozy Gory. 

Of especially great importance in ascertaining what took place at Kozy Gory 
country house in the autumn of 1941 is the testimony of Professor of Astronomy 
B. V. Bazilevsky, director of the Smolensk Observatory. 

In the early days of the occupation of Smolensk by the Germans, Professor 
Bazilevsky was forcibly appointed assistant burgomaster, while to the post of 
burgomaster they appointed the lawyer, B. G. Menshagin, who subsequently left 
together with them, a traitor who enjoyed the special confidence of the German 
command and in particular of the Smolensk Commandant von Schwetz. 

Early in September 1941 Bazilevsky addressed to Menshagin a request to solicit 
the Commandant von Schwetz for the liberation of the teacher Zhiglinsky from 
war prisoners* camp No. 126. In compliance with this request Menshagin ap- 
proached von Schwetz and then informed Bazilevsky that his request could not 
be granted since, according to von Schwetz, “instructions had been received from 
Berlin prescribing that the strictest regime be maintained undeviatingly with 
regard to war prisoners without any easing up on this matter. 

“I involuntarily retorted,** witness Bazilevsky testified, “ ‘Can anything be 
stricter than the regime existing in the camp?* Menshagin looked at me in a 
strange way and bending to my ear, answered in a low voice: ‘Yes, there can be. 
The Russians can at least be left to die off, but as to the Polish war prisoners, the 
orders say that they are to be simply exterminated.* 

“ ‘How is that? How should it be understood?* I exclaimed. 

44 ‘This should be understood literally. There is such a directive from Berlin.’ 
answered Menshagin, and asked me Tor the sake of all that is holy* not to tell 
anyone about this. * * * 

“About a fortnight after this conversation with Menshagin, when I was again 
received by him, I could not keep from asking: ‘What news about the Poles?* 
Menshagin paused for a moment, but then aswered : ‘Everything is over with 
them. Yon Schwetz told me that they had been shot somewhere near Smolensk.* 

“Seeing my bewilderment Menshagin warned me again about the necessity of 
keeping this affair in the strictest secrecy and then started ‘explaining* to me 
the Germans* policy in this matter. He told me that the shooting of Poles was 
one link In the general chain of anti-Polish policy pursued by Germany, which 
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became especially marked in connection with the conclusion of the Russo- Polish 
Treaty.” 

Bazilevsky also told the Special Commission about his conversation with 
Hirschfeld, the Sonderfuohrer of the Seventh Department of the German Com- 
mandant’s Office, a Baltic German who spoke good Russian : 

“With cynical frankness Hirschfeld told me that the Imrinfulness and in- 
feriority of the Poles had been proved by history and therefore reduction of 
Poland’s population would fertilize the soil and make possible an extension of 
Germany’s living space. In this connection Hirschfeld boasted that absolutely 
no intellectuals had been left in Poland, as they had all been hanged, shut, or 
confined in camps.” 

Bazilevsky’s testimony is confirmed by the witness I. K. Yefimov, professor of 
physics, who has been interrogated by the Special Commission and whom Bazil- 
evsky at that time, in the autumn of 11)41, told about his conversation with 
Menshagin. 

Documentary corroboration of Bazilevsky’s and Yefimov’s testimony is supplied 
by notes made by Menshagin in his own hand in his notebook. 

This notebook, containing 17 incomplete pages, was found in the files of the 
Smolensk Municipal Board after the liberation of Smolensk by the Red Army. 

Menshagiu’s ownership of the notebook and his handwriting have been con- 
firmed both by Bazilevsky, who knew Menshagin's hand well, and by expert 
graphologists. 

Judging by the dates in the notebook, its contents relate to the period from 
early August 1041 to November of the same year. 

Among the various notes on economic matters (on firewood, electric power, 
trade, etc.) there are a number of notes made by Menshagin evidently as a 
reminder of instructions issued by the German commandant's office in Smolensk. 

These notes reveal with sufficient clarity t lie range of problems with which 
the Municipal Board dealt as the organ fulfilling all the instructions of the 
German command. 

The first three pages of the notebook lay down in detail the procedure in 
organizing the Jewish “ghetto" and the system of reprisals to be applied against 
the Jews. 

Page 10, dated August 15, 1941, contains the following note: 

“All fugitive Polish war prisoners are to be detained and delivered to the 
commandant’s office.” 

Page 15 (undated) contains the entry: “Are there any rumors among the pop- 
ulation concerning the shooting of Polish war prisoners in Kozy Gory (for 
Umnov) 

It transpires from the initial entry, firstly, that on August 15, 1941, Polish 
war prisoners were still in the Smolensk area and, secondly, that they were being 
arrested by the German authorities. 

The second entry indicates that the German command, worried by the pos- 
sibility of rumors circulating among the civilian population about the crime it 
had committed, issued special instructions for the purpose of checking this 
surmise. 

Umnov, mentioned in this entry, was the chief of the Russian police in Smolensk 
during the early months of its occupation. 

BEGINNING OF GERMAN PROVOCATION 

In the winter of 1942-43 the general military situation changed sharply to the 
disadvantage of the Germans. The military power of the Soviet Union was 
continually growing stronger. The unity between the U. S. S. R. and her allies 
was growing in strength. The Germans resolved to launch a provocation, using 
for this purpose the atrocities they had committed in the Katyn Forest, and 
ascribing them to the organs of the Soviet authorities. In this way they intended 
to set the Russians and Poles at loggerheads and to cover up the traces of their 
own crimes. 

A priest, A. P. Ogloblin, of the village of Kuprino in the Smolensk district, 
testified : 

“After the events at Stalingrad, when the Germans began to feel uncertain, 
they launched this business. The people started to say that ‘the Germans are 
trying to mend their affairs.* 

“Having embarked on the preparation of the Katyn provocation, the Germans 
first set about looking for ‘witnesses’ who would, under the influence of per- 
suasion. bribes, or threats, give the testimony which the Germans needed. 
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“The attention of the Germans was attracted to the peasant Parfen Gavrilovich 
Kisselev, born in 1870, who lived in the hamlet nearest to the country house 
in Kozy Gory.” 

Kisselev was summoned to the Gestapo at the close of 1942. Under the threat 
of reprisals, they demanded of him fictitious testimony alleging that he knew 
that in the spring of 1940 the Bolsheviks shot Polish war prisoners at the 
country house of the administration of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs in Kozy Gory. 

Kisselev testified before the commission : 

“In the autumn of 1942 two policemen came to my house and ordered me to 
report to the Gestapo at Gnezdovo station. On that same day I went to the 
Gestapo, which had its premises in a two-story house next to the railway station. 
In a room I entered there were a German officer and interpreter. The German 
officer started asking me through the interpreter how long I had lived in that 
district, what my occupation and my material circumstances were. 

“I told him that I had lived in the hamlet in the area of Kozy Gory since 1907 
and worked on my farm. As to my material circumstances, I said that I had 
experienced some difficulties since I was old and my sons were in the war. 

“After a brief conversation on this subject, the officer stated that, according 
to information at the disposal of the Gestapo, in 1940, in the area of Kozy 
Gory in the Katyn Forest, staff members of the People’s Commissariat of In- 
ternal Affairs shot Polish officers, and he asked me what testimony I could give 
on this score. I answered that I had never heard of the People’s Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs shooting people at Kozy Gory, and that anyhow it was im- 
possible, I explained to the officer, since Kozy Gory is an absolutely open and 
much frequented place, and if shootings had gone on there the entire population 
of the neighboring villages would have known. 

“The officer told me I must nevertheless give such evidence, because he alleged 
the shootings did take place. I was promised a big reward for this testimony. 

“I told the officer again that I did not know anything about shootings, and 
that nothing of the sort could have taken place in our locality before the war. 
In spite of this, the officer persistently insisted on my giving false evidence. 

“After the first conversation about which I have already spoken, I was 
summoned again to the Gestapo only in February 1943. By that time I knew 
that other residents of neighboring villages had also been summoned to the 
Gestapo and that the same testimony they demanded of me had also been 
demanded of them. 

“At the Gestapo the same officer and interpreter who had interrogated me 
the first time again demanded of me evidence that I had witnessed the shooting 
of Polish officers, allegedly carried out by the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs in 1940. I again told the Gestapo officer that this was a lie, as before 
the war I had not heard anything about any shootings, and that I would not 
give false evidence. The interpreter, however, would not listen to me, but 
took a handwritten document from the desk and read it to me. It said that I, 
Kisselev, resident of a hamlet in the Kozy Gory area, personally witnessed the 
shooting of Polish officers by staff members of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs in 1940. 

“Having read this document, the interpreter told me to sign it. I refused to 
do so. The interpreter began to force me to do it by abuse and threats. Finally 
he shouted : ‘Either you sign it at once or we shall destroy you. Make your 
choice/ 

“Frightened by these threats, I signed the document and thought that would 
be the end of the matter.” 

Later, after the Germans had arranged visits to the Katyn graves by various 
“delegations.” Kisselev was forced to speak before a “Polish delegation” which 
arrived there. 

Kisselev forgot the contents of the protocol he had signed at the Gestapo, got 
mixed up, and finally refused to speak. 

The Gestapo then arrested Kisselev, and by ruthless beatings, in the course of 
6 weeks again obtained his consent to make “public speeches.” 

In this connection Kisselev stated : 

“In reality things went quite a different way. 

“In the spring of 1943 the Germans announced that in the Kozy Gory area in 
Katyn Forest they had discovered the graves of Polish officers allegedly shot in 
1940 by organs of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. 

“Soon after that the Gestapo interpreter came to my house and took me to the 
forest in the Kozy Gory area. 
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“When we had left the house and were alone together, the interpreter warned 
me that I must tell the people present in the forest everything exactly as it was 
written down in the document I had signed at the Gestapo. 

“When I came into the forest I saw open graves and a group of strangers. The 
interpreter told me that these were ‘Polish delegates' who had arrived to inspect 
the graves. 

“When we approached the graves the ‘delegates’ started asking me various 
questions in Russian in connection with the shooting of the Poles, but as more 
than a month had passed since I had been summoned to the Gestapo I forgot 
everything that was in the document I had signed, got mixed up, and finally said 
I did not know anything about the shooting of the Polish officers. 

“The German officer got very angry. The interpreter roughly dragged me away 
from the ‘delegation’ and chased me off. 

“The next morning a car with a Gestapo officer drove up to my house. He found 
me in the yard, told me that I was under arrest, put me into the car and took 
me to Smolensk Prison. * * * 

“After my arrest I was interrogated many times, but they beat me more than 
they questioned me. The first time they summoned me they beat and abused me 
mercilessly, stating that I had let them down, and then sent me back to the cell. 

“The next time I was summoned they told me I had to state publicly that I had 
witnessed the shooting of Polish officers by the Bolsheviks, and that until the 
Gestapo was convinced that I would do this in good faith I would not be re- 
leased from prison. I told the officer that I would rather sit in prison than tell 
people lies to their faces. After that I was badly beaten up. 

“There were several such interrogations accompanied by beatings, and as a 
result I lost all my strength, my hearing became poor and I could not move my 
right arm. 

“About 1 month after my arrest a German officer summoned me and said : ‘You 
see the consequences of your obstinacy, Kisselev. We have decided to execute 
you. In the morning we shall take you to Katyn Forest and hang you.’ I asked 
the officer not to do this, and tried to convince him that I was not fit for the part 
of ‘eyewitness’ of the shooting as I did not know how to tell lies and therefore 
1 would mix everything up again. The officer continued to insist. Several min- 
utes later soldiers came into the room and started beating me with rubber clubs. 

“Being unable to stand the beatings and torture, 1 agreed to appear publicly 
with a fallacious tale about the shooting of the Poles by the Bolsheviks. After 
that I was released from prison on condition that at the first demand of the 
Germans I would speak before ’delegations’ in Katyn Forest. * • * 

“On every occasion, before leading me to the open graves in the forest, the 
interpreter used to come to my house, call me out into the yard, take me aside to 
make sure that no one would hear, and for half an hour make me memorize l>y 
heart everything I would have to say about the alleged shooting of Polish officers 
hy the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs in 1040. 

“I recall that the interpreter told me something like this : ‘I live in a cottage 
in Kozy Gory area not far from the country house of the People’s Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs. In the spring of 1940, I saw Poles taken to the forest on 
various nights and shot there.’ And then it was imperative that I must state 
literally that ‘this was the doing of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs.’ 

“After I had memorized what the interpreter told me, he would take me to the 
open graves in the forest and compel me to repeat all this in the presence of 
‘delegations’ which came there. My statements were strictly supervised and 
directed by the Gestapo interpreter. 

“Once when I spoke before some ‘delegation* I was asked the question : ‘Did you 
personally see these Poles before they were shot by the Bolsheviks?* I was not 
prepared for such a question and answered the way it was in fact, i. e., that I saw 
Polish war prisoners before the war, as they worked on the roads. Then the 
interpreter roughly dragged me aside and drove me home. 

“Please believe me when I say that all the time I felt pangs of conscience, as 
I knew that in reality the Polish officers had been shot by the Germans in 1941. 
I had no other choice, as I was constantly threatened with the repetition of my 
arrest and torture.” 

P. G. Kisselev’s testimony regarding his summons to the Gestapo, subsequent 
arrest, and beatings are confirmed by his wife Aksinya Kisseleva, born in 1870, 
his son Vasili Kisselev, born in 1911, and his daughter-in-law Maria Kisseleva, 
born in 1918, who live with him, as well as by track foreman Timofey Sergeyev, 
born in 1901, who rents a room in Kisselev’s hamlet. 
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The injuries caused to Kisselev at the Gestapo (injury of shoulder, consider- 
able impairment of hearing) are confirmed by a report of medical examination. 

In their search for “witnesses” the Germans subsequently became interested in 
railway workers at the Gnezdovo station, 2^ kilometers from Kozy Gory. In 
the spring of 1940 the Polish prisoners of war arrived at this station, and the 
Germans evidently wanted to obtain corroborating testimony from the railway- 
men. For this purpose, in the spring of 1943, the Germans summoned to 
the Gestapo the ex-station master of Gnezdovo station, S. V. Ivanov, the station 
master on duty, I. V. Savvateyev, and others. 

S. P. Ivanov, bora in 1882, gave the following account of the circumstances in 
which he was summoned to the Gestapo : 

“It was in March 1343. I was interrogated by a German officer in the presence 
of an interpreter. Having asked me through the interpreter who I was and what 
post I held at Gnezdovo station before the occupation of the district by the 
Germans, the officer inquired whether I knew that in the spring of 1940 large 
parties of captured Polish officers had arrived at Gnezdovo station in several 
trains. 

“I said that I knew about this. 

“The officer then asked me whether I knew that in the same spring, 1940, soon 
after the arrival of the Polish officers, the Bolsheviks had shot them all in the 
Katyn Forest 

“I answered that I did not know anything about that, and that it could not 
be so, as in the course of 1940-41, up to the occupation of Smolensk by the 
Germans, I had met captured Polish officers who had arrived in spring, 1940, at 
Gnezdovo station, and who were engaged in road-construction work. 

“Then the officer told me that if a German officer asserted that the Poles had 
been shot by the Bolsheviks it meant that this was the case. ‘Therefore,’ the 
officer continued, ‘you need not fear anything, and you can sign with a clear 
conscience a protocol saying that the Polish officers who were prisoners of war 
were shot by the Bolsheviks and that you witnessed it* 

“I replied that I was already an old man, that I was 61 years old, and did 
not want to commit a sin in my old age. I could only testify that the Polish 
prisoners of war really arrived at Gnezdovo Station in the spring of 1940. 

“The German officer began to persuade me to give the required testimony, 
promising that if I agreed he would promote me from the position of watchman 
on a railway crossing to that of station master of Gnezdovo Station, which I had 
held under the Soviet Government, and also to provide for my material needs. 

“The interpreter emphasized that my testimony as a former railway employee 
at Gnezdovo Station, the nearest station to Katyn Forest, was extremely impor- 
tant for the German command, and that I would not regret it if I gave such 
testimony. 

“I understood that I had landed in an extremely difficult situation, and that a 
sad fate awaited me. However, I again refused to give false testimony to the 
German officer. 

“After that the German officer started shouting at me, threatening me with 
beating and shooting, and said I did not understand what was good for me. 
However, I stood my ground. 

“The interpreter then drew up a short protocol in German on one page, and 
gave me a free translation of its contents. 

“This protocol recorded, as the interpreter told me, only the fact of the arrival 
•of the Polish war prisoners at Gnezdovo Station. When I asked that my testi- 
mony be recorded not only in German but also in Russian, the officer finally was 
“beside himself with fury, beat me up with a rubber club, and drove me off the 
premises. * * *” 

I. V. Savvateyev, born in 1880, stated : 

“In the Gestapo I testified that in spring 1940, Polish war prisoners arrived 
at the station of Gnezdovo in several trains and proceeded further by car, and 
I did not know where they went. I also added that I repeatedly met these Poles 
later on the Moscow-Minsk highway, where they were working on repairs in small 
groups. 

“The officer told me I was mixing things up, that I could not have met the Poles 
on the highway, as they had been shot by the Bolsheviks, and demanded that I 
testify to this. I refused. 

“After threatening and cajoling me for a long time, the officer consulted with 
the interpreter in German about something, and then the interpreter wrote a 
short protocol and gave it to me to sign. He explained that it was a record of 
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my testimony. I asked the interpreter to let me read the protocol myself, hut 
he interrupted me with abuse, ordering me to sign it immediately and get out. I 
hesitated a minute. The interpreter seized a rubber club hanging on the wall 
and made a move to strike me. After that I signed the protocol shoved at me. 
The interpreter told me to get out and go home, and not to talk to anyone or I 
would be shot * * *” # 

The search for “witnesses” was not limited to the above-mentioned persons. 
The Germans strove persistently to locate former employees of the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs and extort from them false testimony. 

Having chanced to arrest E. L. Ignatynk, formerly a laborer in the garage of 
the Smolensk Regional Administration of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs, the Germans stubbornly, by threats and beatings, tried to extort from 
him testimony that he had been a chauffeur and not merely a laborer in the 
garage and had himself driven Polish war prisoners to the site of the shooting. 

E. L. Ignatyuk, born in 1903, testified in this connection : 

“When I was interrogated for the first time by Chief of Police Alferchik, lie 
accused me of agitating against the German authorities, and asked what work 
I had done for the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. I replied that I 
had worked in the garage of the Smolensk Regional Administration of the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs as a laborer. At this interrogation, 
Alferchik tried to get me to testify that I had worked as a chauffeur and not a* 
a laborer. 

“Greatly irritated by his failure to obtain the required testimony from me, 
Alftrchik and his aide, whom he called George, bound up my head and mouth 
with some cloth, removed my trousers, laid me on a table and began to beat me 
with rubber clubs. 

“After that I was summoned again for interrogation, and Alferchik demanded 
that I give him false testimony to the effect that the Polish officers had been 
shot in Katyn Forest by organs of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
In 1940, of which I allegedly was aware, as a chauffeur who had taken part in 
driving the Polish officers to Katyn Forest, and who had been present at their 
shooting. Alferchik promised to release me from prison if I would agree to give 
such testimony, and get me a job with the police, where I would be given good 
living conditions — otherwise they would shoot me. • • • 

“The last time I was interrogated in the police station by examiner Alex- 
androv, who demauded from me the same false testimony as Alferchik about the 
shooting of the Polish officers, but at this examination, too, I refused to give 
false evidence. 

“After this interrogation I was again beaten up and sent to the gestapo. • • ♦ 

“In the gestapo, just as at the police station, they demanded from me false 
evidence about the shooting of the Polish officers in Katyn Forest in 1940 by 
Soviet authorities, of which I as a chauffeur was allegedly aware.” 

A book published by the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and containing 
material about the “Katyn Affair,” fabricated by the Germans, refers to other 
“witnesses” besides the above-mentioned P. G. Kisselev : Godesov (alias Go- 
dunov), born in 1877; Grigori Silverstov, born in 1891; Ivan Andreyev, born in 
1917; Mikhail Zhigulev, born in 1915; Ivan Krivozertsev, born In 1915; and 
Matvey Zakharov, born in 1893. 

A check-up revealed that the first two of the above persons (Godesov and 
SUl^erstov) died in 1943 before the liberation of the Smolensk region by the Red 
army; the next three (Andreyev, Zhigulev, and Krivozertsev) left with the Ger- 
mans, or perhaps were forcibly abducted by them, while the last — Matvey 
Zakharov — formerly a coupler at Smolensk Station, who worked under the Ger- 
mans as headman in the village Novye Bateki, was located and examined by the 
special commission. 

Zakharov related how the Germans obtained from him the false testimony they 
needed about the “Katyn Affair” ; 

“Early in March 1943 an employe of the Gnezdovo gestapo, whose name I do 
not know, came to my house and told me that an officer wanted to see me. 

“When I arrived at the gestapo a German officer told me through an inter- 
preter : ‘We know you worked as a coupler at Smolensk Central Station and you 
must testify that in 1940 cars with Polish war prisoners passed through Smolensk 
on the w r ay to Gnezdovo, after which the Poles were shot in the forest at Kozy 
Gory.’ In reply, I stated that in 1940 cars with Poles did pass Smolensk west- 
ward, but I did not know what their destination was. * * * 
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“The officer told me that if I did not want to testify of my own accord he would 
force me to do so. After saying this he took a rubber club and began to beat me 
up. Then I was laid on a bench, and the officer, together with the interpreter, 
beat me. I do not remember how many strokes I had, because I soon fainted. 

“When I came to, the officer demanded that I sign a protocol of the examina- 
tion. I had lost courage as a result of the beating and threats of shooting, so 
I gave false evidence and signed the protocol. After I had signed the protocol 
I was released by the gestapo. * * * 

“Several days after I had been summoned by the gestapo, approximately in 
mid-March 1943, the interpreter came to my house and said I must go to a Ger- 
man general and confirm my testimony in his presence. 

“When I came to the general he asked me whether I confirmed my testimony. 
I said I did confirm it, as on the way I had been warned by the interpreter that 
if I refused to confirm the testimony I would have a much worse experience 
than I had on my first visit to the gestapo. 

“Fearing a repetition of the torture, I replied that I confirmed my testimony. 
Then the interpreter ordered me to raise my right hand, and told me I had taken 
an oath and could go home.” 

It has been established that in other cases also the Germans used persuasion, 
threats, and torture in trying to obtain the testimony they needed, for example, 
from N. S. Kaverznev, former deputy chief of the Smolensk Prison, and Y. G. 
Kovalev, former staff member of the same prison, and others. 

Since the search for the required number of witnesses failed to yield any 
success, the Germans posted the following handbill in the city of Smolensk 
and neighboring villages, an original of which is in the files of the Special 
Commission : 

“Notice to the population. 

“Who can give information concerning the mass murder of prisoners, Polish 
officers and priests, by the Bolsheviks in the forest of Kozy Gory near the 
•Onezdovo-Katyn highway in 1940? 

“Who saw columns of trucks on their way from Gnezdovo to Kozy Gory, or 

“Who saw or heard the shootings? Who knows residents who can tell about 
this? 

“Rewards will he given for any information. 

“Information to be sent to Smolensk, German Police Station, No. 6, Muzeinaya 
Street, and in Gnezdovo to the German Police Station, house No. 105 near the 
railway station. 

“Foss, 

“Lieutenant of Field Police, 

“May 3, 1943 .” 

A similar notice was printed in the newspaper Novy Put, published by the 
<lermans in Smolensk — No. 35 (157) for May 6, 1943. 

The fact that the Germans promised rewards for the evidence they needed 
on the “Katyn Affair” was confirmed by witnesses called by the Special Com- 
mission : O. E. Sokolova, E. A. Puschchina, I. I. Bychkov, G. T. Bondarev, E. P. 
T’stinov. and many other residents of Smolensk. 

, PREPARING KATYN GRAVES 

Along with the search for “witnesses” the Germans proceeded with the prepa- 
ration of the graves in Katyn Forest ; they removed from the clothing of the Polish 
prisoners whom they had killed all documents dated later than April 1940— 
that is, the time when, according to the German provocational version, the Poles 
were shot by the Bolsheviks — and removed all material evidence which could 
disprove this provocational version 

In its investigation the Special Commission revealed that for this purpose 
the Germans used up to 500 Russian war prisoners specially selected from war 
prisoners’ camp No. 126. 

The Special Commission has at its disposal numerous statements of witnesses 
on this matter. 

The evidence of the medical personnel of the above-mentioned camp merits 
special attention. . , ^ 

Dr. A. T. Chizhov, who worked in camp No. 126 during the German occupation 

of Smolensk, testified: _ „ 

“Just about the beginning of March 1943, several groups of the physically 
stronger war prisoners, totaling about 500, were sent from the Smolensk camp 
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No. 128 ostensibly for trench work. None of these prisoners ever retained to 
the camp.” 

Dr. V. A. Khmyrov, who worked in the same camp under the Germans, testi- 
fied: 

“I know that somewhere about the second half of February or tbe beginning 
of March 1943, about 500 Red Army men prisoners were sent from our camp to 
a destination unknown to me. The prisoners were apparently to be used for 
trench digging, for the most physically fit men were selected • * 

Identical evidence was given by medical nurse O. G. Lenkovskaya, medical 
nurse A. I. Timofeyeva, and witnesses P. M. Orlova, E. G. Dobroserdova, and 
B. S. Kochetkov. 

The testimony of A. M. Moskovskya made it clear where the 500 war prisoners 
from camp 126 were actually sent. 

On October 5, 1943, the citizen Moskovskaya, Alexandra Mikhailovna, who 
lived on the outskirts of Smolensk and had worked during the occupation in 
the kitchen of a German military unit, filed an application to the Extraordinary 
Commission for the Investigation of Atrocities Perpetrated by the German In- 
vaders, requesting them to summon her to give important evidence. 

After she was summoned she told the Special Commission that before leaving 
for work in March 1943, when she went to fetch firewood from her shed in the 
yard on the banks of the Dnieper, she discovered there an unknown person who 
proved to be a Russian war prisoner. 

A. M. Moskovskaya, who was born in 1922, testified : 

“From conversation with him I learned the following: 

“His name was Nikolai Yegorov, a native of Leningrad. Since the end of 1941 
he had been in the German camp No. 126 for war prisoners in the town of 
Smolensk. At the beginning of March 1943 he was sent with a column of several 
hundred war prisoners from the camp to Katyn Forest. There they, including 
Yegorov, were compelled to dig up graves containing bodies in the uniforms of 
Polish officers, drag these bodies out of the graves and take out of their pockets 
documents, letters, photographs, and all other articles. 

“The Germans gave the strictest orders that nothing be left in the pockets on 
the bodies. Two war prisoners were shot because after they had searched 
some of the bodies, a German officer discovered some papers on these bodies. 

“Articles, documents, and letters extracted from the clothing on the bodies were 
examined by the German officers, who then compelled the prisoners to put part 
of the papers back into the pockets on the bodies, while the rest were flung on a 
heap of articles and documents they had extracted, and later burned. 

“Besides this, the Germans made the prisoners put into the pockets of the 
Polish officers some papers which they took from cases or suitcases (I don’t 
remember exactly) which they had brought along. 

“All the war prisoners lived in Katyn Forest in dreadful conditions under the 
open sky, and were extremely strongly guarded. * * * 

“At the beginning of April 1943 all the work planned by the Germans was 
apparently completed, as for 3 days not one of the war prisoners had to do any 
work. * * * 

“Suddenly at night all of them without exception were awakened and led 
somewhere. The guard was strengthened. Yegorov sensed something was 
wrong and began to watch very closely everything that was happening. They 
marched for 3 or 4 hours in an unknown direction. They stopped in the forest 
at a pit in a clearing. He saw how a group of war prisoners were separated 
from the rest and driven toward the pit and then shot. 

“The war prisoners grew agitated, restless, and noisy. Not far from Yegorov 
several war prisoners attacked the guards. Other guards ran toward the place. 
Yegorov took advantage of the confusion and ran away into the dark forest, 
hearing shouts and firing. 

“After hearing this terrible story, which is engraved on my memory for the rest 
of my life, I became very sorry for Yegorov, and told him to come to my room, 
get warm and hide at my place until he had regained bis strength. But Yegorov 
refused. * * * He said no matter what happened he was going away that very 
night, and intended to try to get through the front line to the Red Army. 
But Yegorov did not leave that evening. In the morning, when I went to make 
sure whether Yegorov had gone, he was still in the shed. It appeared that 
during the night he had attempted to set out, but had only taken about 50 
steps when he felt so weak that he was forced to return. This exhaustion was 
caused by the long imprisonment at the camp and the starvation of the last few 
days. We decided he should remain at my place several days longer to regain 
his strength. After feeding Yegorov I went to work. 
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“When I returned home in the evening my neighbors Maria Ivanovna Baranova 
and Yekaterina Viktorovna Kabanovskaya told me that in the afternoon, during 
a search by the German police, the Red Army war prisoner had been found, 
and taken away.” 

As a result of the discovery of the war prisoner Yegorov in the shed, *Moskov- 
skaya was called to the Gestapo, where she was accused of hiding a war 
prisoner. 

At the Gestapo interrogation Moskovskaya stoutly denied that she had any 
connection with this war prisoner, maintaining she knew nothing about his 
presence in her shed. Since they got no admission from Moskovskaya, and also 
because the war prisoner Yegorov evidently had not incriminated Moskov- 
skaya, she was let out of the Gestapo. 

The same Yegorov told Moskovskaya that besides excavating bodies in Katyn 
Forest, the war prisoners were usbd for bringing bodies to the Katyn Forest from 
other places. The bodies thus brought were thrown into pits along with the 
bodies that had been dug up earlier. 

The fact that a great number of bodies of people shot by the Germans in other 
places were brought to the Katyn graves is confirmed also by the testimony of 
Engineer Mechanic P. F. Sukhachev, born in 1912, an engineer mechanic of the 
Rosglavkhleb combine, who worked under the Germans as a mechanic in the 
Smolensk city mill. On October 8, 1943, he filed a request that he be called ta 
testify. 

Called before the Special Commission, he stated : 

“Somehow during the second half of March 1943 I spoke at the mill to a Ger- 
man chauffeur who spoke a little Russian. Learning that he was carrying flour 
to Savenki village for the troops, and was returning on the next day to Smolensk, 
I asked him to take me along so that I could buy some fat in the village. My 
idea was that making the trip in a German truck would do away with the risk of 
being held up at the control stations. The German agreed to take me, at a price. 
On the same day, at 10 p. m., we drove on to the Smolensk-Vitebsk highway, just 
myself and the German driver in the truck. The night was light, and only a low 
mist over the road reduced the visibility. Approximately 22 or 23 kilometers 
from Smolensk, at a demolished bridge on the highway, there is a rather deep 
descent at the bypass. We began to go down from the highway, when suddenly 
a truck appeared out of the fog coming toward us. Either because our brakes 
werte out of order, or because the driver was inexperienced, we were unable to 
bring our truck to a halt, and since the passage was quite narrow we collided 
with the truck coming toward us. The impact was not very violent, as the 
driver of the other truck swerved to the side, as a result of which the trucks 
bumped and slid alongside each other. The right wheel of the other truck, how- 
ever, landed in the ditch, and the truck fell over on the slope. Our truck remained 
upright. The driver and I immediately jumped out of the cabin and ran up to 
the truck which had fallen down. I was struck by a heavy stench of dead bodies, 
evidently coming from the truck. On coming nearer, I saw that the truck was 
carrying a load covered with a tarpaulin and tied up with ropes. The ropes had 
snapped with the impact, and part of the load had fallen on the slope. It was a 
horrible load — human bodies dressed in military uniforms. 

“As far as I can remember there were some six or seven men near the truck : 
One German driver, two Germans armed with tommy guns — the rest were Russian 
war prisoners, as they spoke Russian and were dressed accordingly. 

“The Germans began to abuse my driver and then made some attempts to right 
the truck. In about 2 minutes’ time two more trucks drove up to the place of 
the accident and stopped. A group of Germans and Russian war prisoners, about 
10 men in all, came up to us from these trucks. * * * By joint efforts we 

began to raise the truck. Taking advantage of an opportune moment I asked 
one of the Russian war prisoners in a low voice : ‘What is it?* He answered very 
quietly : ‘For many nights now we have been carrying bodies to Katyn Forest.’ 

“Before the overturned truck had been raised a German noncommissioned 
officer came up to me and ray driver and ordered us to proceed immediately. As 
no serious damage had been done to our truck the driver steered it a little to one 
side and got onto the highway, and we went on. When we were passing the two 
covered trucks which had come up later, I again smelled the horrible stench of 
dead bodies.” 

Sukhachev’g testimony is confirmed by that of Vladimir Afanasievich Yegorov, 
who served as policeman in the police station during the occupation. 

Yegorov testified that when, owing to the nature of his duties, he was guarding 
a bridge at a crossing of the Moscow-Minsk and Smolensk-Vitebsk highways at 
the end of March and early in April 1943, he saw going toward Smolensk on 
93744 O — 52— pt. 8 -3 
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several nights big trucks covered with tarpaulins and spreading a heavy stench 
of dead bodies. Several men, some of whom were armed and were undoubtedly 
Germans, sat in the driver’s cabin of each truck, and behind. 

Yegorov reported his observations to Kuzma Demyanovich Golovnev, chief of 
the police station in the village of Arkhlpovka, who advised him to “hold his 
tongue” and added : “This does not concern us. We have no business to be mix- 
ing in German affairs.” 

That the Germans were carrying bodies on trucks to the Katyn Forest is also 
testified by Frol Maximovich Yakovlev-Sokolov (born in 1806), a former agent 
for restaurant supplies in the Smolensk restaurant trust and, under the Germans, 
chief of police of Katyn precinct. He stated that once, early in April 1043 he 
himself saw four tarpaulin -covered trucks passing along the highway to Katyn 
Forest. Several men armed with tommy guns and rifles rode in them. An acrid 
stench of dead bodies came from these trucks. 

From the above testimony it can be concluded with all clarity that the Germans 
shot Poles in other places, too. In bringing their bodies to the Katyn Forest 
they pursued a triple object : first, to destroy the traces of their crimes ; second, 
to ascribe their own crimes to the Soviet Government; third, to increase the 
number of “victims of Bolshevism” in the Katyn Forest graves. 

“EXCURSIONS” TO THE KATYN GRAVES 

In April 1043, having finished all the preparatory work at the graves in Katyn 
Forest, the German occupationists began a wide campaign in the press and over 
the radio in an attempt to ascribe to the Soviet Power atrocities they themselves 
had committed against Polish war prisoners. As one method of provocational 
agitation, the Germans arranged visits to the Katyn graves by residents of Smo- 
lensk and its suburbs, as well as “delegations” from countries occupied by the 
German invaders or their vassals. The Special Commission questioned a number 
of delegates who took part in the “excursions” to the Katyn graves. 

K. P. Zubkov, a doctor specializing in pathological anatomy, who worked as 
medico-legal expert in Smolensk, testified before the Special Commission: “The 
clothing on the bodies, particularly the overcoats, boots and belts, were in a good 
state of preservation. The metal parts of the clothing — belt buckles, button 
hooks, and spikes on shoe soles, etc. — were not heavily rusted, and in some cases 
the metal still retained its polish. Sections of the skin on the bodies, which could 
be seen — faces, necks, arms — were chiefly a dirty green color and in some cases 
dirty brown, but there was no complete disintegration of the tissues, no putre- 
faction. In some cases bared tendons of whitish color and parts of muscles could 
be seen. 

“While I was at the excavations people were at work sorting and extracting 
bodies at the bottom of a big pit. For this purpose they used spades and other 
tools, and also took hold of bodies with their hands and dragged them from 
place to place by the arms, the legs or the clothing. I did not see. a single case of 
bodies falling apart or any member being torn off. 

“Considering all the above, I arrived at the conclusion that the bodies had 
remained in the earth not 3 years, as the Germans affirmed, but much less. 
Knowing that in mass graves, and especially without coffins, putrefaction of 
bodies progresses more quickly than in single graves, I concluded that the mass 
shooting of the Poles had taken place about a year and a half ago, and could 
have occurred in the autumn of 1041 or the spring of 1042. As a result of my 
visit to the excavation site I became firmly convinced that a monstrous crime 
had been committed by the Germans.” 

Testimony to the effect that the clothing of the bodies, its itfetal parts, shoes, 
and even the bodies themselves were well preserved was given by numerous 
witnesses who took part in “excursions” to the Katyn graves and who were 
questioned by the Special Commission. The witnesses include I. Z. Kutzev, the 
manager of the Smolensk water supply system : E. N. Vetrova, a Katyn school- 
teacher ; N. G. Shchedrova, a telephone operator of the Smolensk communications 
bureau ; M. A. Alexeyev, a resident of the village of Borok ; N. G. Krivozertsev, 
a resident of the village of Novye Bateki ; I. V. Savva teyev, the station master 
on duty at Gnezdovo station; E. A. Pushchina, a citizen of Smolensk; T. A. 
Sidoruk, a doctor at the Second Smolensk hospital ; P. M. Kessarev, a doctor at 
the same hospital ; and others. 

GERMANS ATTEMPT TO COVER UP TRACES OF THEIR CRIMES 

The “excursions” organized by the Germans failed to achieve their aims. All 
who visited the graves saw for themselves that they were confronted with the 
crudest and most obvious German-Fascist frame-up. The German authorities 
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accordingly took steps to make the doubters keep quiet. The Special Commission 
heard the testimony of a great number of witnesses who related how the 
German authorities persecuted those who doubted or disbelieved the provocation. 
These doubters were discharged from work, arrested, threatened with shooting. 

The Commission established that in two cases people were shot for failure to 
“hold their tongues.” Such reprisals were taken against the former German 
policeman Zagainev, and against Yegorov, who worked on the excavation of 
graves in Katyn Forest. Testimony about the persecution of people who ex- 
pressed doubt after visiting the graves in Katyn Forest was given by M. S. Zuba- 
reva, a woman cleaner employed by drug store No. 1 in Smolensk ; V. F. Kozlova, 
assistant sanitation doctor of the Statin District Health Department in Smo- 
lensk, and others. 

F. M. Yakovlev-Sokolov, former chief of police of the Katyn precinct, testified : 
“A situation arose which caused serious alarm in the German commandant’s 
office, and police organs round about were given urgent instructions to nip in 
the bud all harmful talk at any price, and arrest all persons who expressed 
disbelief in the ‘Katyn affair.’ I, myself, as chief of the area police, was given 
instructions to this effect at the end of May 1943 by the German commandant 
of the village of Katyn, Oberleutnant Braung, and at the beginning of June by 
the chief of Smolensk district police, Kametsky. 

“I called an instructional conference of the police in my area, at which I 
ordered the police to detain and bring to the police station anyone who expressed 
disbelief or doubted the truth of German reports about the shooting of Polish 
war prisoners by the Bolsheviks. In fulfilling these instructions of the German 
authorities I clearly acted against my conscience, as I, myself, was certain that 
the ‘Katyn affair* was a German provocation. I became finally convinced of that 
when I, myself, made an ‘excursion’ to the Katyn Forest.” 

Seeing that the “excursions” of the local population to the Katyn graves 
did not achieve their purpose, in the summer of 1943 the German occupation 
authorities ordered the graves to be filled in. Before their retreat from Smolensk 
they began hastily to cover up the traces of their crimes. The country house 
occupied by the “Headquarters of the Five Hundred and Thirty-seventh Engi- 
neer Battalion” was burned to the ground. 

The Germans searched for the three girls — Alexey eva, Mikhailova, and Konak- 
hovskaya — in the village of Borok in order to take them away and perhaps to 
kill them. They also searched for their main “witness,” P. G. Kisselev, who, 
together with his family, had succeeded in hiding. The Germans burned down 
his house. 

They endeavored to seize other “witnesses” too — the former station master 
of Gnezdovo, S. Y. Ivanov, and the former acting station master of the same 
station, I. V. Sawateyev, as well as the former coupler at the Smolensk station, 
M. D. Zakharov. 

During the very last days before their retreat from Smolensk, the German- 
Fascist oceupationists looked for Profs. Brazilevsky and Yefimov. Both 
succeeded in evading deportation or death only because they had escaped in 
good time. Nevertheless, the German-Fascist invaders did not succeed in covering 
up the traces of or concealing their crime. 

Examination by medico-legal experts of the exhumed bodies proved irrefutably 
that the Polish war prisoners were shot by the Germans themselves. The report 
of the medico-legal experts’ investigation follows : 

REPORT OF THE MEDICO- LEGAL EXPERTS’ INVESTIGATION 

In accordance with the instructions of the special commission for ascertaining 
and investigating the circumstances of the shooting of Polish officer prisoners 
by the German-Fascist invaders in Katyn Forest (near Smolensk), a commission 
of medico-legal experts was set up, consisting of V. I. Prozorovsky, chief medico- 
legal expert of the People’s Commissariat of Health Protection of the U. S. S. R. 
and director of the State Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine; 
Doctor of Medicine V. M. Smolyaninov, professor of forensic medicine at the 
Second Moscow State Medical Institute; Doctor of Medicine D. N. Vyropayev, 
professor of pathological anatomy ; Dr. P. S. Semenovsky, senior staff scientist 
of the thanatology department of the State Research Institute of Forensic 
Medicine under the People’s Commissariat of Health Protection of the U. S. S. R. ; 
Assistant Prof. M. D. Shvaikova, senior staff scientist of the ehemieo-legal depart- 
ment of the State Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine under the 
People’s Commissariat of Health Protection of the U. S. S. R. ; with the participa- 
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tion of Major of Medical Service Nikolsky, chief medico-legal expert of the 
western front; Captain of Medical Service Bnssoyedov, medico-legal expert of 
the * * * Army ; Major of Medical Service Subbotin, chief of the pathological 

anatomy laboratory No. 92 ; Major of Medical Service Ogloblin ; Senior Lieutenant 
of Medical Service Sadykov, medical specialist; Senior Lieutenant of Medical 
Service Pushkareva. 

During the period between January 16 and January 23, 1944, these medico- 
legal experts conducted exhumation and medico-legal examination of the bodies 
of Polish war prisoners buried in graves on the territory of Kozy Gory in Katyn 
Forest, 15 kilometers from Smolensk. The bodies of Polish war prisoners were 
buried in a common grave about 60 by 60 by 3 meters in dimension, and also in 
another grave about 7 by 6 by 3% meters. Nine hundred and twenty-five bodies 
were exhumed from the graves and examined. The exhumation and medico- 
legal examination of the bodies were effected in order to establish ; (o) Identity 
of the dead ; ( b) causes of death ; (c) time of burial. 

Circumstances of the case : See materials of the special commission. Objective 
evidence: See the reports of the medico-legal examination of the bodies. 

CONCLUSION 

On the basis of the results of the medico-legal examination of the bodies, the 
commission of medico-legal experts arrived at the following conclusion : 

Upon the opening of the graves and exhumations of bodies from them* it was 
established that : 

(a) Among the mass of bodies of Polish war prisoners there were bodies in 
civilian clothes, the number of which, in relation to the total number of bodies 
examined, is insignificant (in all, 2 out of 925 exhumed bodies) ; shoes of army 
type were on these bodies. 

(b) The clothing on the bodies of the war prisoners showed that they were 
officers, and included some privates of the Polish Army. 

(c) Slits in the pockets, pockets turned inside out, and tears in them discovered 
during examination of the clothing show that as a rule all the clothes on each 
body (overcoats, trousers, etc.) bear traces of searches effected on the dead bodies. 

( d ) In some cases whole pockets were found during examination of the cloth- 
ing and scraps of newspapers, prayer books, pocketbooks, postage stamps, post- 
cards and letters, receipts, notes and other documents, as well as articles of value 
(a gold nugget, dollars). Pipes, pocketknives, cigarette papers, handkerchiefs, 
and other articles were found in these pockets, as well as in the cut and torn 
pockets, under the linings, in the belts of the coats, and in footwear and socks. 

(e) Some of the documents were found (without special examination) to 
contain data referring to the period between November 12, 1940, and June 20, 1941. 

(/) The fabric of the clothes, especially of overcoats, uniforms, trousers, and 
tunics, is in a good state of preservation and can be torn with the hands only 
with great difficulty. 

( g ) A very small proportion of the bodies (20 out of 925) had the hands tied 
behind the back with woven cords. 

The condition of the clothes on the bodies — namely, the fact that uniform 
jackets, shirts, belts, trousers, and underwear are buttoned up, boots or shoes 
are on the feet, scarves and ties tied around the necks, suspenders attached, 
shirts tucked in — testifies that no external examination of the bodies and ex- 
tremities of the bodies had been effected previously. The intact state of the 
skin on the heads, and the absence on them, as on the skin of the chests and abdo- 
mens (save in 3 cases out of 925) of any incisions, cuts, or other signs, show 
convincingly that, judging by the bodies exhumed by the experts* commission, 
there had been no medico-legal examination of the bodies. 

External and internal examination of 925 bodies proves the existence of bullet 
wounds on the head and neck, combined in 4 cases with injury of the bones of 
the cranium caused by a blunt, hard, heavy object. Also, injuries of the abdomen 
caused simultaneously with the wound in the head were discovered in a small 
number of cases. 

Entry orifices of the bullet wounds, as a rule singular, more rarely double, 
are situated in the occipital part of the head near the occipital protuberance, at 
the big occipital orifice or at its edge. In a few cases entry orifices of bullets 
have been found on the back surface of the neck, corresponding to the first, 
second, or third vertebra of the neck. 

The points of exit of the bullets have been found more frequently in the frontal 
area, more rarely in the parietal and temporal areas as well as in the face and 
neck. In 27 cases the bullet wounds proved to be blind (without exit orifices), 
and at the end of the bullet channels under the soft membrane of the cranium. 
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in its bones, in the membranes, and in the brain matter, were found deformed, 
barely deformed, or altogether undeformed cased bullets of the type used with 
automatic pistols, mostly of 7.65 millimeter caliber. 

The dimensions of the entry orifices in the occipital bone make it possible to 
draw the conclusion that firearms of two calibers were employed in the shooting : 
in the majority of cases, those of less than 8 millimeter, i. e., 7.65 millimeter and 
less; and in a lesser number of cases, those of more than 8 millimeter, i. e., 9 
millimeter. 

The nature of the fissures of the cranial bones, and the fact that in some 
cases traces of powder were found at the entry orifice, proves that the shots 
were fired pointblank or nearly pointblank. 

Correlation of the points of entry and exit of the bullets shows that the shots 
were fired from behind with the head bent forward. The bullet channel pierced 
the vital parts of the brain, or near them, and death was caused by destruction 
of the brain tissues. 

The injuries inflicted by a blunt, hard, heavy object found on the parietal 
bones of the cranium were concurrent with the bullet wounds of the head, and 
were not in themselves the cause of death. 

The medico-legal examination of the bodies carried out between January 16 
and January 23, 1944, testifies that there are absolutely no bodies in a condition 
of decay or disintegration, and that all the 925 bodies are in a state of preserva- 
tion — in the initial phase of desiccation of the body — which most frequently and 
clearly was expressed in the region of the thorax and abdomen, sometimes also 
in the extremities; and in the initial stage of formation of adipocere (in an 
advanced phase of formation of a dipocere in the bodies extracted from the bottom 
of the graves) ; in a combination of desiccation of the tissues of the body with 
the formation of adipocere. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the muscles of the trunk and extremities 
absolutely preserved their macroscopic structure and almost normal color; the 
internal organs of the thorax and peritoneal cavity preserved their configura- 
tion. In many cases sections of heart muscle have a clearly discernible structure 
and specific coloration, while the brain presented its characteristic structural 
peculiarities with a distinctly discernible border between the gray and white 
matter. 

Besides the macroscopic examination of the tissues and organs of the bodies, 
the medico-legal experts removed the necessary material for subsequent micro- 
scopic and chemical studies in laboratory conditions. 

Properties of the soil in the place of discovery were of a certain significance 
in the preservation of the tissues and organs of the bodies. 

After the opening of the graves and exhumation of the bodies and their ex- 
posure to the air, the corpses were subject to the action of warmth and moisture 
in the late summer season of 1943. This could have resulted in a marked progress 
of decay of the bodies. However, the degree of desiccation of the bodies and 
formation of a dipocere in them, especially the good state of preservation of the 
muscles and internal organs, as well as of the clothes, give grounds to affirm 
that the bodies had not remained in the earth for long. 

Comparing the condition of bodies in the graves in the territory of Kozy Gory 
with the condition of the bodies in other burial places in Smolensk and its near- 
est environs — Gedeonovka, Magalenshchina, Readovka, Camp No. 126, Krasny 
Bor, etc. (see report of the commission of medico-legal experts dated October 
22, 1943) — it should be recognized that the bodies of the Polish war prisoners 
were buried in the territory of Korey Gory about 2 years ago. This finds its 
complete corroboration in the documents found in the clothes of the bodies, 
which preclude the possibility of earlier burial (see point d of paragraph 36 
and list of documents). 

The commission of medico-legal experts — on the basis of the data and results 
of the investigation — 

Consider as proved the act of killing by shooting of the Polish Army officers 
and soldiers who were war prisoners. 

Asserts that this shooting dates back to about 2 years ago, i. e., between 
September and December of 1941 ; 

Regards the fact of the discovery by the commission of medico-legal experts, 
in the clothes on the bodies, of valuables and documents dated 1941, as proof 
that the German-Fascist authorities who undertook a search of the bodies in the 
spring-summer season of 1943 did not do it thoroughly, while the documents 
discovered testify that the shooting was done after June 1941 ; 

States that in 1943 the Germans made an extremely small number of post- 
mortem examinations of the bodies of the shot Polish war prisoners ; 
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Notes the complete identity of method of the shooting of the Polish war prison- 
ers with that of the shooting of Soviet civilians and war prisoners widely prac- 
ticed by the German-Fascist authorities in the temporarily occupied territory 
of the U. S. S. R., including the towns of Smolensk, Orel, Kharkov, Krasnodar, 
and Voronezh. 

(Signed) Chief Medico-Legal Expert of the People’s Commissariat of Health 
Protection of the U. S. S. R., Director of the State Scientific Re- 
search Institute of Forensic Medicine under the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Health Protection of the IT. S. S. R., V. I. Prozorovsky; 
Professor of Forensic Medicine at the Second Moscow State Med- 
ical Institute, Doctor of Medicine V. M. Smolyaninov ; Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy, Doctor of Medicine I). N. Vyropayev; 
Senior Staff Scientist of Thanatological Department of the State 
Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Medicine under the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Health Protection of the U. S. S. R., Doc- 
tor P. S. Semenovsky ; Senior Staff Scientist of the Forensic Chem- 
istry Department of the State Scientific Research Institute of 
Forensic Medicine under the People’s Commissariat of Health 
Protection of the U. 8. S. R., Assistant Professor M. D. Shvaikova. 

Smolensk, January 24, 1944- 

DOCUMENTS FOUND ON THE BODIES 

Besides the data recorded in the protocol of the commission of medico-legal 
experts, the time of the shooting of the Polish officer prisoners by the Germans 
(autumn, 1941, and not spring, 1940, as the Germans assert) is also ascertained 
by documents found when the graves were opened, dated not only the latter half 
of 1940 but also the spring and summer (March-June) of 1941. Of the docu- 
ments discovered by the medico-legal experts, the following deserve special at- 
tention : 

1. On body No. 92 : 

A letter from Warsaw addressed to the Central War Prisoners' Bureau of the 
Red Cross, Moscow, Kuibyshev Street, House No. 12. The letter is written in 
Russian. In this letter Sofia Zigon inquires the whereabouts of her husband 
Tomasz Zigon. The letter is dated September 12, 1940. The envelope bears the 
imprint of a German rubber stamp “Warsaw Sept. 1940” and a rubber stamp 
“Moscow, Central Post Office, ninth delivery. Sept. 28, 1940” and an inscription 
in red ink in the Russian language : “Ascertain camp and forward for delivery, 
November 15, 1940” (signature illegible). 

2. On body No. 4 : 

A post card registered under the number 0112 from Tarnopol stamped “Tarn- 
opol November 12, 1940.” 

The written text and address are discolored. 

3. On body No. 101 : 

A receipt No. 10293 dated December 19, 1939, issued by the Kozelsk camp testi- 
fying receipt of a gold watch from Eduard Adamovich Lewandowski. On the 
back of the receipt is a note dated March 14, 1941, on the sale of this watch to 
the Jewelry trading trust. 

4. On body No. 46 : 

A receipt (number illegible) issued December 16, 1939, by the Starobelsk camp 
testifying receipt of a gold watch from Vladimir Rudolfovich Araszkevicz. On 
the back of the receipt is a note dated March 25, 1941, stating that the watch was 
sold to the Jewelery trading trust. 

5. On body No. 71 : 

A small paper ikon with the image of Christ, found between pages 144 and 145 
of a Catholic prayer book. The inscription, with legible signature, on the back 
of the ikon, reads : “Jadwiga” and bears the date “April 4, 1941.” 

6. On body No. 46 : 

A receipt dated April 6, 1941, issued by camp No. 1-ON, showing receipt of 225 
rubles from Araszkevicz. 

7. On the same body, No. 46 : 

A receipt dated May 5, 1941, issued by Camp No. 1-ON, showing receipt of 
102 rubles from Araszkevics. 

8. On body No. 101 : 

A receipt dated May 18, 1941, issued by Camp No. 1-ON, showing receipt of 175 
rubles from Lewandowski. 

9. On body No. 53: 
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An unmailed postcard in the polish language addressed Warsaw Bagatelia 
15, apartment 47, to Irene Kuczlnska, and dated June 20, 1941. The sender is 
Stanislaw Kuczinski. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Prom all the material at the disposal of the special commission, namely, evi- 
dence given by over 100 witnesses questioned, data supplied by the medico-legal 
experts, documents, and material evidence found in the graves in the Katyn 
Forest, the following conclusions emerge with irrefutable clarity : 

1. The Polish prisoners of war who were in the three camps west of Smo- 
lensk, and employed on road building up to the outbreak of war, remained there 
after the German invaders reached Smolensk, until September 1941, inclusive; 

2. In the Katyn Forest, in the autumn of 1941, the German occupation authori- 
ties carried out mass shootings of Polish prisoners of war from the above-named 
camps; 

3. The mass shootings of Polish prisoners of war in the Katyn Forest were car- 
ried out by a German military organization hiding behind the conventional name 
of “Headquarters of the Five Hundred and Thirty-seventh Engineer Battalion,” 
which was headed by Lieutenant Colonel Ames and his assistants, First Lieu- 
tenant Rekst and Second Lieutenant Hott ; 

4. In connection with the deterioration of the general military and political 
situation for Germany at the beginning of the year 1943, the German occupation 
authorities, with provocational alms, took a number of steps in order to ascribe 
their own crimes to the organs of the Soviet power, calculating on setting Rus- 
sians and Poles at loggerheads ; 

5. With this aim : 

(a) The German-Fascist invaders, using persuasion, attempts at bribery, 
threats, and barbarous torture, tried to find “witnesses” among Soviet citizens, 
from whom they tried to extort false evidence, alleging that the Polish prisoners 
of war had been shot by the organs of Soviet power in the spring of 1940 ; 

*(&) The German occupation authorities in the spring of 1943 brought in from 
other places bodies of Polish war prisoners whom they had shot and put them 
into the opened graves in the Katyn Forest, calculating on covering up the traces 
of their own crimes, and on increasing the number of “victims of Bolshevik 
atrocities” in the Katyn Forest ; 

(c) Preparing for their provocation, the German occupation authorities started 
opening the graves in the Katyn Forest in order to take out documents and 
material evidence which exposed them, using for this work about 500 Russian 
prisoners of war who were shot by the Germans after the work was completed. 

6. It has been established beyond doubt from the evidence of the medico-legal 
experts that : 

(a) The time of the shooting was the autumn of 1941 ; 

(b) In shooting the Polish war prisoners the German executioners applied the 
same method of pistol shots in the back of the head as they applied in the mass 
execution of Soviet citizens in other towns, e. g., Orel, Voronezh, Krasnodar, and 
Smolensk itself. 

7. The conclusions drawn from the evidence given by witnesses, and from the 
findings of the medico-legal experts on the shooting of Polish war prisoners by 
the Germans In the autumn of 1941, are completely confirmed by the material 
evidence and documents excavated from the Katyn graves ; 

8. In shooting the Polish war prisoners in the Katyn Forest, the German- 
Fascist invaders consistently carried out their policy of physical extermination 
of the Slav peoples. 

(Signed:) 

Chairman of the Special Commission, Member of the Extraordinary State 
Committee Academic! n N. N. Burdenko. 

Members : 

. Member of Extraordinary State Committee, Academician Alexei Tolstoi, 
Member of the Extraordinary State Committee, Metropolitan Nikolai. 

Chairman of the All-Slav Committee, Lt. Gen. A. S. Gundorov. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Union of the Red Cross and 
Red Cresent Societies, S. A. Kolesnikov. 

People’s Commissar of Education of the Russian SFSR( Academician 

V. P. Potemkin. 

Chief of the Central Medical Administration of the Red Army, Col. Gen. 
E. I. Smirnov. 

Chairman of the Smolensk Regional Executive Committee, R. B. Melnikov. 

Smolensk, January 24, 1944. 

Translasted from the Russian. 
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IlocTaHop^eHHeii 4peaBbma? , H0f* I ocyAapcTpeHHOf .^omkcckh no 
y CTfeHO BJieHMK) H paCCJie AOEaHH'O 3ji0A0HHKi* Vei’KO-v^UlHCTCKKX 3ax- 
BaT^WKOp k hx cooGitihhkob 6tui a c03AaHa Jneurca;ibHafl aommccha no 
ycTaHOBJieHHK) m paccjieAOBaHKw oficTOATejibCT b paccTppJia HeweiiKO- 
^janiHCTCKHMH 3aXBftTMHKaVH B .aTJHCKOM Jiecy /tfjIH 3 JMOJIbHCKa/ 
BOPHHOnJIPHHbiX nOJIbCKKX O Ji'IU^O H . 

E coctbb .-Comhcckh poiujik: m/iph '‘ip>e3Bii4a”H0f t locyA&f otboh- 

HO* 1 bOVHCCMH ftKaAOM^K :: / n\< 4 ^eA&rojib .ovkcc/h/, 

M^eH ipeaBU^arHOf* rocv M apcTpeHHO v {Of'j'cc/w aKf^^ vkk A;ieKcei : 
Tu.JTO.., M.neH MpeaHbma^Hor* rocy,;a ; ctpphhoE .Jov/cckm ’.JiTpono- 
nv > t 1.# np* ;;ceAfiTf i jib .,cec;iaBHHCKoro Aom^' T a reHP}&;i- 

HaHT i’i'.uui'u.; ji.C.; ni ^AOPA^TP-nb Acno;iKOva 3o»3a oOmecTP 
.ij.acHoro .uocTa n .-Jp&cHoro .'.ojiyMecara j.A. # i.apOA- 

HbiP AOMHCCaj* npOC36L *;HWH lu-'Oi aKa,,«;Wl!K Jui E.A., Haqajib- 

hhk r^aBHoro DoeHHO-CaHHTapHoro j’npaxneHMH .JjacHOtf A] hum reHe- 
pa/i-no«riKOhHHK J!»'.;iv*ub :..i . , npPAceAaTejib CMOjieHCKoro o6/itfcno.Ji- 
KOM& t . i». # 

„JW BfainOJIHPH KH nOCTa RJ1 PH H Ot { ne] PA HPK> aaA^MH tfc OVKCCKH 
npnBJieK;ia ,\na ywacTnfi b ceop!' patfoTe cjinAywnx cy/ioGHO-weAK- 
uhhckhx BKcne]TOK: rA&BHoro cyAeGHO-MeAHUMHCKoro DKcnepra 
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KOV^ApaBa CuCl KTOJ.a i.ayMHO-i.CC^t-^Oba^O.ibCKOrO i.HCTM- 

?y?a cy^er.Hov ve^KUKHai iJoi'u n.irl., 3ape^ vh mtro Ka t c^- 

joi : cy^r*6H0f : ve,;i:i:KHbi *d-ro ’'ockobckoto mca mukhcko ro RHCTHTy Ta 
AOKTOpa Ke^ifiiKHCKKx HayK CL!Uv.L-.i:ii.u^A CT.HayMHOro cot- 

py^HHKa i ocy^ap cTBeHHoro nayMHO-i.ccAeAObaTeAbCKoro HHCTKTy Ta 
cyAe6Ho! J MeAvniRHU napK0M3Ap^aBa JJ Ot J^^nULC.wiu u.Z.; ct. 
HayMHoro coTpyAHHKa locyAapcTBeHHoro nay mho- jiCC/ie^OBaTe/iBo ko- 
to BHCTHTyTa cyAefiHO” vpahuhhh :iapK0V3AP&Bft CCCi AOU^HTa 
u2A...i0by ■ ; ta. naTOAora tl^HTa wafiopa mcaHumhckoI 1 cav*6h 

npo^fccopa bui-uIiAu-A 

b pacnop5»eHBK Cneu/aAbHO* aomhccrh HaxoAKAcn oCmirpHbift 
MaTepnaji # np^ACTaBJioHHhiP MJieHOv HpeaBHMaP.HOfc rocyAapcTBeHHOfl 
/.OMHCCHR aKRAeilHKOM h . d . eTO COTpVAHRKailH H CyA^CHO- 

M6 A Kl^MHCKHMH SKCnepTailH, KOTOpue npilGHAH B TOp. CllOAeHCK 
ceHTHCpn IV43 roA&, HeneAJieHHO nocxe ero ocBo6o«AeHR>i r npose- 
jih np< AfiapHTejibHoe HsyMeHHe r paccAeaoBaHKe oGctoatpabctb 
Bcex yMHHPHHUX HeMUailR 3AOAOHHHP . 

Cnei;RajibHan Kommccha npoBepiuia a y CTaHOBMJia Ha wecre, 
mto Ha 15-oitr KRAC?«eTpe ot rop. CuoAeHCKa no BH?e6cKOiiy mocce 
b paPoHe .{aTUHCKoro Jieca, aveHyevoii "Kobbm ropa", b iiOO-x 
ve?pax ot inocce Ha wro-aanaA no HanpaaneHino k M Henpy, HaxoAHT- 
Cfl VOTHAbl, B KOTOJbiX aapUTbi BOe HHOnJI eHHHe nOJIH :-CH , paCCTpeJWH- 
Hbie h .HeiiKRVR OKKynaHTaMR. 

Ho pacnOpH^eHKK) CnOUWajIbHOJ* riOVKCCKH R B np HCyTCTBHH 
Bcex mji^hob ?nenRajibHoP .-Iokhccrh r cyAeCHO-ifeAKURHCKKx BKCnep- 

TOB MOTKAbi fifciAH BCKpblTbl. b MOTH Aft X O^HapyttPHO 60Abin0e KOARM©- 
CTBO TpynOB B nOAbCKOM B 06 HH 01 I OGliyHAHpOBftKKK . UGujee KOAHMeCTBO 
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rpynoB no noxcwevy cyxedHO-xeAmracKix SKcneproa xocraraer 
II. 000. 

CyAefino-MeAHiiHHCKM SKcnepw npoaafceaa noxpofiaoe accae- 
AOBOHBe R8baow6hhux Tpynos h rex ACwyneHTOB a BenecTBemux 
AOKaaarejibCTB, KOTopue 6uxa oGuapyxeiu Ha rpynax a b Moraxax. 

OxHOBpeMeHHo co BCxpuraeM aoru a ic cx exoBan aeii rpynoB 
CneuaaxBHax Kombccbx npoBssexa onpoc MHoronicxe*Hiux CBixete- 
xell Ha MecTHoro Hacexeuax, noxasaHHAMB xoroptix toiho ycTamB- 
abbajotcx Bpeiu h oficTOATexfcCTBa npecTyiueHBft, coBepaeHwx 
HCMeUKIMB OKKy naHTAHB . 

Ks noKaaonaff cBaxerexei BuxcHxercx cxexyiomee: 

KAmCKiQ. me 

MaxaBHa KaruHCKaA xec 6nx KBnm6neuuiu xecTox , rxe Hacexe- 
Hae CuoxeHCKA oOuhho npoBOxaxo npaaxHHSHHR otaux. OnpecrHoe 
HacexeHae nacxo ckot b KaniHCtcox Jiecy a saroTOBxxxo cefia 
TonxHBO. HxKaicax aanperoB a orpeHa^eHafl xocryna b ^aruHCKaf 
xec ne cymecTBOBaao. 

Taxoe noxoxeHae b rCaruHCKOH Jiecy cyaectBOBaxo xo caxoB 
boRhu . Eu»e xerox 1941 roaa b btox xecy hoxoabaca naoHepcKaH 
Jiarepk IipoMcrpaxKaccu , KOtopufl 6ux CBepHyr xhbb b axme 1941 r. 

C aaxBATOM CMOxeucica Hexeuxaxa OKKynaHTaitfl b rfaniHCitox 
xecy 6ux y ctaho bach coBepmeHHO hhoB pexax. Jlec era* oxpaHATB- 
ch ycaxemoixa naTpyjuxa; bo MHorax xec Tax iiohbhahcb Haxnaca, 
npexynpexAaBmae , hto xaua, BxoAanae b xec 6es oco6oro nponyc- 
xa, noAxexar pacctpexy Ha xecre . 
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Ccp0<im»jg crporo Oxpchxmci mi Kftctv itoTfcAc«>f'6 /s$ca.> * 0 - 
}&Min>tuftu!y *;foat« Tcrfu* , a. ***** v*pp§*i>pMi »e 6d$#cy 
A*enpa. r«e, ha j»cctohh«s 700 urp. or oenap^wi^-i ,-■ 

ItOXfcCKKX BOeHHGnABHffliX , HAXOfittSaOB 4&HA - see 

cHoto Ypp«B.nftMM HKHa- Ho nputtose Hewtea b 0foi 4 ah# pac- 

nojBoaiwocB ueuenrtoa yqrpo*40H«p , hmg h a ba B eeson j “filrae S 37 -ro 

crvoHTefltHOro fiataaBOHA* , " V 

l - a oEHhOiusigtttg co^i j(M j» i-aKqhl cguiua:ak )% : ^l0; 

CneuBS-iiHOP. .ioefcccaeK ycT»«08//eHQ, ito 50 sax bat* tttetien,- 
jeSWf OK*y?i»Bt8Jt<8 iJsKifieBCKa h Ba.na;iHMx paPoHax. o6a&ct* a*. c?p<?»- 
h peaOMT'* aoccet*HH.x sopor pa6omiTn RoxkCKse BoeHHOfljie*** 
is^aeptv « j'aaj^aiaaawei. bt* bo sh k 9 use HHH8 nos*K* t 

•eyed jserewu octotoro HRaHaneHiw , HOBaBuiaxea : Jtareph fc I-CHi, 

* f -. or so 4b Kftw.Ha. san&s or 

'vi-.wktyfc, 

'■'l ■’■ i'K>,8 ftrtKtwa* camefe-Bet) « so!<yae8Ta*kHMMX Mafepaasa** ycm- 
fks anewo , *oo nocjr* HavtAxa bgkihhnx seBctasR, A .?My catHsawrtj^i.yV 
oectaHOBBa, jiarep* He woraa Cut* cfioeBpe*ien»o BBaityapoBaHM n 
ace Bae«H0nj&BHHtte ROjwkh, 6 Tf«*e u&ctb ox.peHti « coTpysHMKOB 
aarepeR bothujb b nxeH k He*ma», 

rtOnpoBeatwIl CnepnajjaHoR Koascc«e? 6a n -* hbm. aareps W= I-OH 
waRop rocysapcrscHHoR OeaonacHOcT* i-KfUiiii.ifwCpIs B.M. noKasa/t : 

* , , .S omka aji npunasa 0 4so<BMA&ufl* sarep/s, ho casafc cc< 
CaojieKCKOw npepsasacv. Toraa ft 0 ttm a HeCKGJJ&KHM# cofpys- 
Rntauv Buex&« a CeOseHCK ssa 8tt«c«eMiw. oScraHOSKS, & C«o- 
ss.HCKe * sacTaji aanpseaHoe nQJionfcoee. H o 6 pa«s 4 c<t k «ax. 
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A b rate hah CttojieHCKoro yxacrxa 2anaAH0ft a.*. T.Y^*.nOcX c 
npoctCoR oGecnexHTB aarepb saroHauR a ah bubosr BOeHHO- 
naeHiwx nojMKOB. ho r.KbAdUb oTBeran, mto paccHMTUBaTB 
Ha noayxeHRe BaroHOB a He uory. n nuraaca CBasaTbca rax- 
xe c MocxboR a ah no.iytieHU paapemeHHa ABaHyrtca neon no- 
pa A kom, HO MH6 8T0 H6 yA&AOCB. 

K STOiiy BpeaeHH Cmoabhck ywe <5ua OTpeaaH HexuaMB ot 
aarepa r hto craao c BoeHHonaeHHUMR noaaxaMB a ocTaBoeft- 
ca b aarepe oxp&HOft - a He sHaio". 

3anenaBiDH# b noae 1941 r. HaHaabHHxa abmohm CuoaeHcxoro 
ywacTxa PanaAHolt «.a. BHxeHep KbAiiOb C.B. noxaaaa CneuaaabHoP 
Komrcchb: 

"rCo MHft b OTAeaeHae ofipamaaacb aAMHHRCTpauaa aarepet 
Aaa noABCKAx BoeHHOnaeHHUx, hto6u noayMRTB BaroHu Aaa or- 
npaBKR noaaxoB, ho cboGoahux BaroHOB y hoc He foiao. howRMO 
toro, noARTb BaroHU Ha rpaccy rycRHO, rae 6uao 6o»me Bce- 
ro BoeHHOnaeHHUx noaaxoB, mu He uoraa, rax xax sm aopora 
y*e uaxOARaacB noa o6cTpeaoM. IloatoMy He MoraR buiioahhtb 
npocbfi aAMRHMCTpauRH aarepeR. Takhm ofipaaox, BoeHHOnaeHHue 
noaaxa ocTaancb b CMoaeHcxoJ* oSaacrR* . 

HaxoxAeHRe noabcxRx BoeHnonaeHHUX b aarepax CvoaeHCxoft 
oGa. nOATBepxAaercH noxasaHRaMM MHoroMRcaeHHUx CBBaeTeaeR, xo- 
ropue BRAeaH 3Tbx noaaxoB 6ar8 CMoaeHCxa b nepBue uecauu oxxy- 
naitRH ao ceHtafipa u-tta 1941 r. BxawxBTeaBHO. 

CBHAeTeaBHRiia CAlUKEbA Kapxa AaexcaHApoBHa, yMRTeaBHRua 
HaxajJbHoR ibkoju aep. 3eHBxoBO, paccxaaaaa CneuRaabHoft Aomaccrr 
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o tom, bto b aBrycte x-«e 1941 r. oxa npnorua y ce&t b aomo 
b A«p. 3 »bi>kobo 6e«aBioero bb xarepx BoexxonAex hopo noAAxa. 

" . . • IIoaak 6 u a b nojikCKofl BoeHHofl <$opxe , Koropyn a cpasy 
ysHaxa, Tax xax b TeBexxe 1940-41 r.r. BRAOxa xa mocce 
rpynnw bo 6 Hhoiui 6 hhmx iioaakob, xoTopue jioa xoxBoex bcak 
xaxRe-TO pa 60 Tu xa mocce... IIoaak xexA saHHTepecoBax to- 
noxy, bto, xax buackhaocb, ok ao npxauBa xa soexxyn cxy*- 
6 y 6a a b Iloxbme yBKTexex xaBaAbxoft idkoah. Tax xax a caxa 
okokbraa neATexxBxyu r roroBJuacb Ghtb yBHTeAbXHitefl, to 
noToay r saBexa c kru pasroBop. Oh paccxasax Mxe, bto 
okoxbra b Iloxbine yB HTex bcxyio cexxHapRio, a aarex y bhjich 
b xaxot-TO Boexxoft mxoAe h 6 ua noAnopyBKxox sanaca. C 
BaBaxa Boexxux a® Act bhA IIoxi>aR c repxaxxefl ox 6 ma npxaBax 
xa aoBct BHTexixyw cxy* 6 y, xaxoARACA b EpecT-JIxTOBcxe, rxe 
h nonan b nxex x bactax Kpacxotl ApxRR. . . Goa use roAa ox 
xaxoARACA b xarepe noA Cmoaomckom. 

KorAa npimAR Hexqu , okr saxsaTRAR xoabckrII aarepb, 
ycraxoBRAR b mom xecTxHff pexxx. hexuu xe cbhtbah iioaakob 
aa AMAeft, bcabbckh npirecH/ua r rsab sajixcb xax xhmh. Euar 
cxyBaa paccxpexa boaakob rr aa bto. TorAa ox pemRA 6ewa.fi. 
FaccxaaxBaA o ce6e, ox cxaaax, bto xexa ero raxxe yBRTexb- 
HRqa, bto y xero ecrb aba 6 para r ab6 cecrpu . . ." 
yxoAA xa Apyroft Aexi, iioaak ha a baa cbou gaxRARn, xoropyv 
CAlhi&A sanxcaxa b xxHre. B npe a CTaBAexHOfl CMhEBOL Cneuwmbxo* 
Kombcchr xxRre "npaxTRBecxxe saxATRA no ecTecTBOsxaxRK* Htoaob- 
cxoro xa nocxeAxet crpaxRqe HxeercA sanxcb: 
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"jiOEK i03e<t> h Ccxfjbfl. PopoA 3aiioc?be yxima OropoAHa* aom 
K 25" . 

6 ony6AHKOBaHH«x HeMuaiot cnncKax noA K 3796 JIOEK losecj), 
jie^TeHaHT, aHamrrca, nan paccTpex/iHHuf? Ha "Koabifx Topax" b 
K aTbiHCKOi* Jiecy BecHOfl 1940 r. 

Taxmi o6paaov, no HeiieuKOwy* coofimeHino noxynaeTCH, hto 
J10c>K kse$ 6hji paccTpejWH sa toa AO Toro, KaK ero bra ex a cbr- 
AeTeJibHima CAauu^A. 

CBHAeTexb ^AiiL.EnKOb h.B., KpecTbHHHH Koxxosa "KpacHax 
3apn w rCaTHHCKoro cexbcOBeTa, noKaaeui: 

"b 1941 r. b aBrycTe-ceHTHdpe M-ue, Kor^a nj hidam Heimti. 

h BCTpenax nojwKOh, padOTawiuHx Ha mocce rpynnaMH no I5-2u 

Hex.". 

Tanne «e noKaaaHHB ^axw CERAeTex h : ub - 6«B.CTa- 

pocTa Aep.SopOK, KOJIaHEB A.C. - Bpan UvoxeHCKa, A. I*. 

-CBHmeHHHK, JuH'EEb T.i!. - Aopo^HbiP vacTep, a. .A. - hh- 

weHep, .VOCKu^CivAri A.L!. - HHTexbHHua Cvox^hckb, A-.^Ko^r.i5 A.". - 
npeAce^aTejib K0Jix03a ^ep. Zopox, ai'lpb *..b. - Boxonpo eoahu? 

Tex hmk , a './* b.C. - CBHineHHRK, E/-.v l.^jjiA A.Y. - Gyxraxrep, 

isCiiYObA E..\ - yHKTexbHHua, CAbsAY^Eb ii.b. - Ae^ypHuf no ct. 
THeaxopo m Ap. 

Ol^UibL* 1 i A iiUJibO Ai-i >, Lf Ui« Al.i L/ i 

iiaxMHRe poeHHonxeHHHx noxHKOE oc* hew iv**I r. e paronart 
CwoxeHCxa noxTuepxAaeTCfl Taxxe 'Iclktom nposeAeHRH HBMiiaiiK mho- 
roHRCxeHHwx o^xaB Ha stmx BoeHnonx^HHax, CexapiaRx R3 xarepei*. 
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CBuerejii KAPTCMWilH M.K., iuothhk. noxaaax: 

"BoeHHonjieHmx noxjtxoB oceHMo 1941 r. Heimu ickoai He 
toxbko b Jiecax, HO ■ npHBJiexajiacb nonniM ajm momwx o&ic- 
KOB B AepHBHHX". 

Bub. crapocta a«Pv HoBue Barexii 3AAAP0b \L.p,. noxaaan, hto 
ocohuo 1941 r. Hemai ycjuieHHO "npowecuBajiH" AopeBHH ■ Jieca b 
noiCKax noxiCKHx BoeHHoftjieHHHX . 

Cbhaotoxb *AHHJiLhKOb ti.B., xpectMHHH xonxoaa "ripacHan 
3apx” , noxaaax : 

•y Hac npoxaBOAiwHCb cneuaeuibHue oGjhlbu no poaucxy 6e- 
aaBUMx H3-nOA CTpa*« Boem-onjieHHUx nojwxOB. Taxiie o&ickb 
A sa bjib tpx paaa 6 uah b iioeu A one. liocjie OAHoro ofiucxa a 
cnpociui CTapocry CEPItEbA KoHCTaHTHHa - xoro nmyt b HeuaeJI 
AepeBHe. CEPTEEB cxaaax, hto npn6un npuxaa (13 HeueuxoR 
KOueHAaTypu, no xoropouy bo Bcex 6ea McxjnoneHiui Aouax 
AOxtoh 6uTb npon3BeA©H o6ucx, rax xax b naiaeH AepeBHe 
cxpuBawrcfl. BoeHHonxeHHue nojwxH, 6e*aBUHe hs Jiarepn. 4e- 
pea Hexoropoe Bpeun o6hcxh npexparajmck" . 

CBKAeTejib iATLiiOb T.E., xojixobhhx, noxaaax: 

•OfinaBH no poaucxy oneHHUx hojiaxob npoxaBOAHJiiicb Hec- 
xojibKO pa 3 . Oto 6ujio b aBrycTe-ceHTHGpe i94i roAa. aocne 
ceHT«6pH 1941 r. Taxxe oGjiapn npr xpaTHAHCk h <5oxi>me hkkto 
nOAbCKHX BOeHHOIIJieHHUX Hft BH«eA". 
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y noMHHy th ■' Bjme "i th' o*/' cTp omtcji bHoro Ga?a^*OHa", mve- 
maBiiiKfcfl Ha Ae^e b VcOsm'x /ojax", hp nj ok:- boam;i h/k&kmx ctj ok- 
TeJIbHhlX P^GOT. ^OHTfrJlbHOCTb € TO QxJlt. TL^Tt A bHO .'ia.<0HCI*H; MpOBa- 
Ha. 

’ien hg cavOM *r;ir mbh/vp/iC r. r,?0T in.<a:-a.iH v:iornti 

CPH^eTe^H, B TOM MKCJIf: CBK4i •"» .'ll-HMIW : A- J:. a..' . f ...j-.i U- 

bA O.a. h .vuLA^u-J/Jul c.i.. - vt'^'^bHra*’ j. . j'o; ok laTiaiCKoro 

c/c. 

Ho pacnopHv, hhk> h* v f .vKoro * qv ‘ ^anra nocf jik 8 la?tiHb ohm 

Gujik HanpaBJieHH ctrjocto" ;i» ;f M:i: . oj ok - ^ . 

A-ifl trGotk no oGcjiv>:kp6hkk jikmhoto c 'v- -g v e " lut* 4 p" :ifc yr »i/k i; y- 

TO^ : 

*iO npnGt/THM R "103bK i'Olll" K« MOl.HP IV:*PO^M/-'U Gi^JI IJJC- 
T&BJieH p ha ory a HHH6 H m ! : Gu.no .^.anp ho. BObct y^,v:?}nrf ot a^hm 
h xo^/Tb b jiuc, aaxo^M^b G*.*3 BMBOBa h r> n cor.].OeO , * , „* uv.n hc.mc:;- 
KHX COJIAfiT B KOMH0TH a^MK, OCTfcrftT BC*H B j a^IlO.nOA* B.HK AfcMM B 
HOMHO0 11 } HXOAHTb K yxOAHTL H& J.'.OOTy } R.’i ] f. iJR-TOC b FlO 

CTporo onp&MOJicHHOvy n vt m k to-ibko h conpopo*,** hum co/ia&t. 

«- TO n: O f ;y !lpf'K M OHHe GhSJIO C^fACriO 1 / 

aO*.awvO^C.vU.. qepe3 nopt; boamk -< a hc r.oc. ^ACTBf.iv o chkku HR^ajibHK- 
kom H^iienKoro yM] e:-:A ' hhh , oGf.j cr-;ie ;, T* krhtov ai..*.-1uL., KOTO}bii' 
AAH 3T0S Iie/IH n00AMH04Ke Bbi3bl BGLfl MX K OGfc. 

no Bonpocy o jibmhom cocTape "umiCa" A-.~..J:...r*A . r.QKa- 


3a;ia: 
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"Ua /i&Me b n *\03fcMx l'opax" iioctohhho HaxoAHJiocb okojio 

HeMur.B, CTapiQMM y hhx 6uji o6epcT-Jiel*TeHaHT rJrnuC, ero 
aA"w?aHTOM HBJLfUiCfl o6ep-JieJ^TeHaHT lexer. Tail HaxoAKAHCb 
Taioice jie^T6HaHT y*OTT , BaxMWCTp JIwMepr, yHTep-cxJmuep no 
xoaflfcTBeHHNM AejiaM i-oae, ero iiomoiuhkk k3HKe, o6ep-c;e;ibA- 
^■e6ejib lpeHeBCKnP, BeAaBitiHp a;ieKTpocTaHifHetf, c^oTorpaci* 
o6ep-e<ppe#TO[ , ^aMHJimo KOTOporo h He jiohhjo, nepeBOA^HK H3 
iieMizeB-noBOJiHBH, hkh ero KBotteTCH Kor&HH , ho Wbi ero Ha3hi- 
najiH InBaHOM, nosap Heueu lycTaB m pnA Apyrnx, h 

KV6Ha KOTOpfalX WHe HeMSHeCTHW" . 

BcKOpe nocjie CBoero nocTyiuieHMH Ha pa60Ty .AjIbAC^LoA, 

h AO;iAj«uLC.£n/l ctrah aaiieuaTb, mto Ha Aane coBepinaioT- 
ch "KaKHe-TO. Tewhwe M eAa". 

A^bKCbbbA A.:-'. nonanajia: 

" . . .HepeBOA'iHK boraHH, ot HveHM Air ulOA, hrc HecKOJibKO 
paa npeAynpeatARJi o tom, mto mh aojikhu "MepaaTb aabiK 3a 
3y6aitK" h He GojiTaTb o tom, wto bhamm m cjiwuihm Ha A&ne. 

KpOMe Toro, a no uejioiiy p«Ay moiightob A0raANBeuiacb,4T0 
Ha otoI* Aane Heimu THOpHT Kanne-TO reuuue zeM,.. 

B KOHiie aBrycTa n 6o^buiyio uacTb ceHTH6pH wecnua 1^*1 1 
roAa Ha Aany b "KoabH l’opi" nowTH e*eAHeBHO npKe3rca.no 
HucKOJibKO rpvaoBux Mamim. 

CHasajia h hg o6paTHJia Ha oto BHMMaHiw, ho noTOM siaiie- 
THAa, hto BCHKHff pas, KorAa Ha TeppiiTopmo arm* aaesaajw 
bth naniHHH, OHM npeABapHTejibHO Ha nojinaca, a to h Ha uejiuM 
nac, ocTaHaBJiHBajiHCb rA^-TO Ha npocejioMHOft Aopore, BeAymett 
ot fflocce k Aane. 


93744 O— 52— pt. 
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n c;*ejiajia tako? buboa noTovy, mto myu ManiHH nep-e 3 ne- 
KOTOr oe BpeuB nocjie aae 3 „e mx h Ttf r ktoj'kk: a&hm yTKxaji. 
UAHOBpeweHHO c nj* kj areHMeii myMa waiflHH HaqKHajiacb oakhom- 
Ha-H CTpejibtia. ^HCTte sin cji'.,;opajin oahh aa ApymR Mepea ko- 
poTK/e, ho, npwvf -HO f OABHaKOBae uroweB'VTKir HpeMeHH. careii 
CTpe^hGa cTKxajia m vairHHbi mA"eB*a;ii! k cawoR a^mc. 

V>3 MamifH hwxoa^^h Hf *£e"KKf: eo/ua'Ti m yHTop-op^neptt. 

L. '/mho paaroBapupan ?»ewAy co^.oP, ohh ham MtiTbca b 6aH», 
nocjic* moto nbflHCTPOpajiH . pfcHj? p r>TH ahm Hcer^a TonM-nacb. 
u ahh nr Me3A& ManHH He A&ny nj m6h pa-fin aohojih ktcjibho 

COJIARTH H 3 KaKO^-TO Hfl'0:;XOi ; BOMHCKO? M.'.CTH . „JIH HKX Cne- 
unaJibHO CTapMJiMCb komkh h cojuaTCKoro k& 3 kho, 

opraHPaopeHHoro b oahoI* m .3 3 a;i a^mm. r> 3 th „hh hq KyxHe 
rOTOPHAOCt tiOJlb-AO* KOA/MeCT HO OCtAOP, a K CTOAy iiOARpa- 
jiacb YAPO^HHan nopiMH cn/p?Hux He hhtkob. 

HenaAOAro ao npM'^TMH yacjMh na a a mv 3 ~k coAAaTu c 0} y- 
»neM vxoamam p a* c, one pm,; ho k :*ecry 'jctrh.j-'KH vp^iih, Tan 
krk Me j ea no;mfeca mak mo] •: r- Mac b d.vpj au;aAKCb He bthx va^/- 

Hax EVeCT* C COAAeTM/M, noerTOnH 0 XMKJMMM H?- 

r* , yejoHTHO, He c~&jia r Ju hh pav a a tl h h- '-r»v"ma a • u , 


.;&K saTHXe.eT l! 

popoChopap;* 

T Cn iL'.VM lit. Ki-U HRK 

:::hx hr a^.Y , 'P£HK, 

ec.;M 6 l 

. -'a- Abi / 

[R3, ror,;a 

ii; ^eajpftAH v&mMHbi 

, HhC /mo HP, .'•A;- 

i i /V. . U ^ o 

. J. .. M i-. 

/ HP- 

:<e: Or.*::* Ha hvxh 

K), t CAM MU H fc X 0 - 

A /;i neb 

p to 

’ fVH h f A'r-O] 

e y Aa-HK, MAM X' 

He PNnVCMe;.M M3 

xvxhm , 

. r • /] y 

He X0 #% »« - M -b 

Ha xyxrj . 
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3*0 o6ctokt©jii>ctbo # a Tame to, uto r hockojibko pas 
8&M6H&JI& cjioar CBexeP KpoBH Ha oabkag A®yx eqpeflTopoB, 
SaCTOBUIO II6HH BHHMaTejlBHO IipKClIOTpeTBCH 8a Tell, HTO 
npoicxoAHJio Ha Aane. TorAa a x aaiieTitxa ctp&hhu© nepepuBM 
b ABKX6HHH uajoHH , Hx ocTaHOBKN b Jiecy. .i aaiieTHJia TaK*e, 
wo cxeAH kpobh 6hjix Ha OAe»Ae oahmx m Tex *© JiKuet! - 
AByx ©(JpettTopOB. Oahh na hhx Cun bhcokhJI, pbEtHfc, ApyroR 
-cpeAHero pocTa, 6aoha*h. 

Mb Bcero 3Toro h sajcawmijia, hto He huh Ha MauiHHe npH- 
B03HJ1M Ha Aany JiwAeft h hx paccTpe-nwBa^H. a Aaxe npH6jiH3K- 
TexBHO AoraAUBajiacb, rAe 3T0 npoHcxoAHJio, tbk krk, npwxo- 
AH h yxOAH c A&MH, h 3aueqaxa HeAajieKO ot AOpom b Hec- 
KOiibKHx wecTax c Bexe Ha SpocaHHyro 3enjiK>. luxomaAb, 3&HHTax 
3 toR CBexeHaCpocaHHofi 3eMxe&, exeAHeBHO yBeAimiiBajiacb b 
AJ iKHHy. C TeneHHeM BpeMeHH aeiuin b othx MecTax npHHHJia 
cboH o6hmhhR 3HA". 

Ha Bonpoc GneiiHa^bHoR Komhcchh, mto aa ak>ah paccTpejiHBa- 
AHCB b xecy 6 xh 3 AaMH AjI^KCi^A OTBeTHJia, mto paccTpejiKBajiKct 
BoeHHOnjieHHue fiojihkh 9 h b noATBepHAeHwe cbomx cjiob pac rKaaajia 
cxeAywmee : 

w Bu^h ahh, KorAa MauiHHbi Ha Aany He npufoibajiH, a TeM He 
lieHee cojiAaTbi yxoAHJiH c AaHH b Jiec, OTTyAa cjiHiua;iaci> qac- 
Taa OAHHOHHan cTpejibtfa. ho B03 BpaiueH m m cojiAaTbi o6H3aT';:ib- 
HO UJJIH b 6aHK) W 38 TfcM ribHHCT B0B6UIK . 

i! bot 6biJi euio Tanof* cjiyqaft. A nan - to 3aAepnajiacb Ha 
Aaqe hockojibko n03*c oGbiHHoro apeMCHK. h 

C riA/I y>;e yuuiH. /. eiue hc ycne/ia aaKOHMMTb cbolT: pa'JoTu , paAtf 
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UeCKOJlbKO o npHGuTKH nOJIHKOB B *A03BH lOp MU 

/jopaAbiBeuiHci) no Hanpfl?ceHHO: ; o^ct^hobko, KOTOpa« uapujia 
B 3T0 BpeMK Ha aaMe . . . 

Secb o^kuc pcK»/ cocTaB yxo/;w.n wa ^ami , b 3/;aHMM ocTaBa- 
jiocb tojibko hgckojibko KapayjiBHux , a BaxMMCTp OecnpepuBHO 
ripoBepHJi nocTu no Tf jie$OHy . . 

^'IoLA O.A. noKaaajia: 

n 'u ceHTn5pe vecnue ro^a b Jiecy "^obbh iopu" omghb 

MacTO pa3AanajiacB CTpejiBfja. 'JnaqeLna h He o6pa::ia,ia bhmmb- 
h 1 /ih Ha nOA"e3*«Bnme k Hh'aei* rpyaoBue ahTOMa::iHHu, 

KpHTUe C 'JOKOB H CBepxy, OKj.aiiiOHHbie 3 HbOT.BCerAa 

conpoBOJK^aHinwecH yHT*,j -o?>/!K paMH. iaTcw h 3aM<;TH.na, hto 
dth vanjHHu HMxorAa He naxo^nr b naui raja* u b to ne BptMH 
He paarpptaOTCH . 1 -ta rpysoBae apToyamxHu iipMea^ajiM oneHB 
qacTO, ocoGghho b c( HTh6j(j 1^41 ro^a. 

Cpe/iw yHT(.f -ofjnuepoB, kotojug BcerAa ea amjim b Ka^MHax 
j-BAOM c luoi^paMM, h cTana 3aMenaTL o,uioro bucokoto c 6jio m - 

HUM JIHKOM H pUMKMM BOJIOCaMH . !.Or M a DTM Va.’IHHU 110,;" 1 3 <%JJ K 
k Aane, to nee yHTep-ofiWUfcjJU f Kan no KOMan,;o, lujim b 6aHw 
h ao.tpo b He! ; mujikcb, nocjie Mero ck;ibho riBHMCTpo?a;in wa 

AftMO. 

OAHa^AU .>TOT HIJCO/CHi', ]T!J*k! 1 H'.MGU, BUl' r ,rt M3 Ma.IHHU, 

HanpapMACH b Kyxnw m rioii[ocMn bo,;u . .iorua oh nnui M3 ctb- 
kahr BOAy , n yBMAe;ia KpoHB Ha oO;miare npanoro py^opa ero 

uyHAHpa n . 
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KKaA^UEA U.A. h KUriA^ur>uaAn 2.11. oakh pas iiiiqHO BM^ejiM v 
KaK 6ujih j accTpejiHHu #pa BoeHHon;ieHHux no/LHKa, oqeBHAHO (SeuaB- 
oiHe ot HeimeB k aaTeii noPuawHue. 

06 3tov noKaaajia: 

"OAHaxAU, KaK oCuqHO, h h .^u.iiw.uriC.LAn pabOTajin Ha xyxHe 
h yc^uuia^H He^ajieKO ot myu. ria^A* 3a AEepb, mu yB«Ae- 

jih AByx BoeHKoniieHHbix nojiHKOB, OKpyxeHHUx HeiieuKHiii cojiAa- 
TaMH, MTO-TO pa 3 **HCHH BQJHMIf y HTep-OOimepy Eubu, saTeM K HHftf 
noAOineji otfepcT-jiePTenaHT id-nr.C n qTO-TO CKa3aji lube,. Mu 
CnpHTaAHCfc B CTOpOHy , T8K KaK COflJIHCb, MTO aa npOHBAeHHOe 
jiw6omiTCTBO i ubj. hbc Hso6beT. no Hac Bce-TaKM aaiieTKJiM, ii 
MexaHHK no sHaxy Eub:., sarnaji hp.c Ha Kyxnw, a 

nOJIHKOB B CTOpO^y OT A&Htf. bep (;3 HeCKOilbKO MKHyT MU 

ycAuuiajiH BbiCTpojiu . >epHy BiunecH bCKOpt H^'em-cne cojiartu k 
yHTep-ol-Huep lCbL oy/pjieHHO paaroBapuHajiM. n m AU;.r.^ur>Crjui , 
rcejia* buhchhtb, KaK nocTyjiK.aH Hr*n;u c 3aAej*aHHUMH no;iHKa- 

MH, CHOF& BbTLUIH H8 yjIMH.V . UAHOPpeMCHHO C H&MH BbiLDeA^Hi* 

qepea r/iaBHhiP rxoa Aaqn aA M K)TaHT /-.ri..,C A rio-HeveuxH mto-to 
cnpocnji rub.., Ha mto nocjieAHH 1 / Taroe no-rtMeiiKK OTpeTMii: 
"bee e nopfl a Ke" . bTif cjioba h i:0H>w:a f t&k kp.k hx h ewiu qacTO 
ynoTpnCjiH^K b pa.^ropopax venA y coOol!. 1.3 j-cero npOHcuB.A&fc- 
ro h sa.KAioqHjia, mto ptk ar& hojik Ka paccTj €*jihhj" . 

AHajiorvmHwe no.-ca^-aH v.h no .-TOMy ponpocy M euia ?aK>:e r.u u...Or- 

C /cAj' i o.L. 

nanyraHHue TeM, mto nponcxoA^Jio na A^qe, 
bub A m .cUnr.Aw.jC.^i peuiHJiH noA KaK/M-»:/6yAi> .vaoShkm n]^ M jioroM 
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16 . 

octabitb pa6ory Ha aaMe. BocnonBsoBaBaiHCB CHvoceHMeii mm "sapnoia- 
w* c 9 napoic ao 3-x uapon b mocai* b Haqaae HHBapa 1942 r., no 
npeAAOaeHUD MKaALiOBOL, ohm h© Burnt! Ha pa6oTy. 3a hmmm b tot 
mb a©hb b©m©pom npKexaAH Ha uamirHe, npHBesAH Ha Aaay * b Hana- 
saHie nocaAHAH b xoxoAHyw - MitaALiUoy Ha 6 cyTOK , a Aj^rCCk&By 
■ KQUAXObCKyiO na 3-e cyTOK. 

riOCJie Toro, KaK OHH 0TCHA6JIH ©TOT CpOK, HX BCex yBOJIHJIH. 

3a BpeMH cbo©R pa6oThi Ha AaMe A^kACi&BA, uu/u^^OdK h 
ifOHAAOBCKAr: 6 ohamcb aojihtbch Apyr c ApyroM cbokmh Ha6jnoAeHna- 
mm 060 Been tom, mto Ha Aane npoKcxoAiuio. JiHinB 6yAy^H apecTO- 

BCLHItniH, CHAB B XOJIOAHOp , HOMbfO OHH nOAeJIHJIHCB 0 6 3T0M. 

M1oaA!J*Oi>A Ha Aonpoce ot 24 AeKatfpa 1943 roAa noKasajia: 

"Ga^cb mu BnepBue norohopwjiH OTKpOBeHHO o tom, mto ^e- 
aaeTCH Ha Aane. n paccKasaaa Bee, mto 3Hajia, ho OKaaaaocb, 
MTO H ItOrtAXUiAXvAs* H kj&rlGu^&k TaK«e 3HaJIH HCe 3TH v;aKTU, 
ho TOae, krk h a, Gohjihcb ropopwTb MHe oC otom. iyT :xe a 
yaHaaa o tom, mto Heuiw b "aosbkx l'opax H paccTp^ antaji^ 
HM6HH0 noabCKHx BoeHHOnaeH hux , t&k k©k pacjKa- 

3aaa, mto OHa OAHaxAR oceHbw 1941 roAa uiaa c pa^OTbi h jihm- 
ho BHAeaa, krk h^mlcu 3aroHHJin b ji^c " ioahvi lopu" Go/ibinyw 
rpynny BoeHHomieHHhix noaaKOP, a saTou caHuiaaa e stom wee- 
Te CTpsabfiy". 

AHaaorHMHue noKas&Hwa 06 dto*: ^a/in ?aK>:e h aU:^.- 

XOBCKAH. 

ConocTaBHB cbow HaGawA^HHa f a-.AaCa^A, ! L.a --.uaa h ..ui A-. jB- 
CKAH npunuiH k tp er-;;0My y6ej«A^HHH), mto b airycTe k coH m n^pe moch- 
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i:ax i-'-ti. ro,;a hr ^aqe p " iO.umx . op ax" h* r.j qk^ho^kjikcj 

vaccopue jcct;c;in holhho::.p hhux r: ^hk ob . 

i.OKPv^RHMH vo. no,jh(:[>;,;o' ’-re* iio^a.oaH/H'-n • c 07*;e - 

!..kx&kj]& v :*o?o: oyy ohr f :: e b r.«.j hcu ;■ ikootu Ha 
Me oookl 7 ' i. 'ti ro^R jaccKanu *-a.na o c-oxx haC.v- hzhx r.o /o.o- 
;;y t»'0[hmux h* vnavn hr 

"Oh?- v? : *. A o^ro h'.’m* ro h* ro-o ir.ia", - no/ar-.cm 
Lkx&k;i, - &To;n>:<o nj r.*; 04 'i ..o*"*/* -• f./iach, ntq h*- m r M e 
ja^'OTaTb ctjrujho i: oh? p:< --fm-t, xgk f ;• o~^y„H buj-^CH. 

. .or^a h *« cr.jami^e^, nom?i/y .^ja’jiHO, orr roi cj e;ir f mto 
b /i^oy omchf qacTO c;m::!KTCH ctm ■ .irCa. u;;f.& , nj k,;h ^owor 

ohh CKe^ajia me no coKif.Ty, mto *■ r.f cy "..o'ntz :op." Htirw 
pacoT] njiKFf*- ? iio;;kkop. .-.ucjiyae p ,/: a, h • omchl crjoro r:j 
Avnjo^zji, ’{70^ ohp r o;nL’f HH/ovy of, :>to*» h- pac::*a .^it/ia, 

imaHfJ V.OHCKT HCVIIU E II OCT] L.,bCT PO/i HR:.* CC.Mb/i" • 
i.OKa.7&HKH 0 Of-HFOA'- 1 HR M . 0.7},/ *Ofu" i-O* HliOn^l* HHL.X lUJIHr-Ofc 

H‘.6o nruiwv. rpyyypa vv e cu-c.0 m^okk, no;, oxjrho; L- 7 h» wj;kkx 
cojimPT, .;a jik k ,;j yrze „oi;j ouj< hhi;* ^i:» ■ lU-n.iinoi- .orze- 

cx*:; r : .A.JA...A* I*. I'. - kj t:CTLH hzh /vToja ".. 0.7 in iOji;" # 

I-.I'. - IUIOTH UK CTaHITKH ft CHL* F AaTUHCKOV .1' Cy # i.^A..v>L J . /- 

- CblP.HRM. CT . Thp P AOFO F JR/OHO . .RTl . :C r'O!' O O Ch, .,r. . . . . 1* J. . ~ . 

- ,;crv7j-Hu f? no to/ *:». ''trh: zz, . . .A. - n: • ko;;- 

xor»a A (, i . Aop-OF , A..., - cp / hhi*-* .y;:: ZHOKor - : kpe 

k A] . 

l.tk CPK^r?f*^K cji::znjiy z wn:M,ih» p oh zr* .i» ca hr 

"Aomzx ,ojrx". 
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Uco6o Ba^Hoe 3HaMeHne a*tc* bkhchf huh toto, mto npoi'.c/.OAK/io 
Ha b ".\oabwx l'opax" oceHbw IS*i r., Kj/eioT noKaaaHiwi npo'rec- 

copa acTpOHO?/BH, r kto[ a oGcej BaTopun b CMOJieHCKe - — l,d- 

CriOiO b.b. 

LpoN.ccop bA;^* ibO.u— b nejBue ahk OKKynauMH HeMi;aMH Cmo- 
jieHcna fan HacmibHO HaaHaMeH m'n 3a?/. Haqa^tHHKa ropo M a /6ypro- 
vncTpa/ t a HaMajibHHKOM ropOAa fan HaanaMOH Koimarw a,;BOxaT 
l-tiib^kTid: L>.i\ , BnocjieACTBKB yiceAimft' BMecTc- c hmuh, npoAarc7*b, 
nojibBOBapurBrCH oco6hm ao ^pnew y H^veAKoro KovaHA 0, 'aHHfl h b 
qacTHOCTH y xoMeHA^HTa CMOJirHCKa ,oh— .~^'A. 

b Hanajie cohth6ph Ivii r. oSpaTMAcn c npocbGoii 

k *..A.iLiliAi‘jr.i*y - xoAftTa^CT i^oparb nape# KOK'e: a&htom otS 

ocpofjoxAeHMH W3 Jiarr.pn hOPHHonjioHHbix N ncAarora 
bunojiHHH DTy npocbtfy, . x;iLl.Ai oOpaTMJicH k f i/OH-i~i}»-.^ k, naTcv, 
nepoAeun HA; , mto ero npoc;b6a He wojkot 6uTb y a ® n& t b ope h 

ran Kan no c^obav {oh-^^'A "nojiyqeHa AnpexTHBa H3 EepjiKHa , 
n je a n h cu Barchan HevKOCHPTe^bHO npOBOAMTb cawbi! ; KccTKMft P'xhm b 
OTHOineHBH BOeHHonArHHJx, He AOnycKax h BK aKwx nocjia6jxoHH» e dtow 
Bonpoce" . 

”A HftBOJibHO bo 3 1 a 3 v.n , - noxaaaji CBMA^TeJib - 

"mto WC3 vo*eT 6hiTb «ecTMe cymecTBywrero b Jisrepe p.rKjwa?" 
Itriili-ArKii CTpaHHO nocwoTpe/i Ha veH* h, HaKJiOHKpmHCb ko vhc, 
tkxo OTPeTiix: "Vo*€T 6un ! PyccKwe, no Kfa!<Het- veje, caww 
6ynyT yiiHpa?b, a bot BoeHHonjieHHWx nojiH kob np^-no^HO npocTO 


yHMqTO*MTb 
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"Han TGK? aGK OTO IlOHEVaTb?" - BOCKJI KFyjl H. 

"-OHMVaTb HP^O B 6yKBCLabHOM CMtfCJie. r.CTb TftKG-H ^Hp^KTHBa 
PepjiHHa", - otbpth ji lz..LL An.,. h ?yT *e nonpocRji mghh 
" ra^M Bcero cbbtoto" HHxovy r,TOv hc ropojKTb..." 

"HeAejiH Mejes Ane noc.-e onHca-Horo Buxe pnsroBopa c 
:.lm— ,- w r 9 GyAy^H CHOP-a y h< to hg npKeiie, ne y^epmaji- 

cp. m cnfOCHJi: " Tj >o cjiuidho o nojiflxax?" . m.L~a. j.;. noMe M JiHJi, 
a noTon.* Bee >:e o^fpthji: "3 hhvm y-cr noxo.-Mt ho. ,oh-^^ 
c xasaji *;hp , wto ohh race?] gjuihu r^e-TO h* M p;ieKO ot CwojieH- 
cxa" . 

"iiMA* wo k i acT< pBhHOCTb , . CHOEe npeAynp e^KJi 

WeHH O Heo6xOA&'”OCTH A f ‘f *a?b 3T0 „(rJl 0 B C?pO> a^GM CtKpeTe 
H -IGTeV CTGJI "06"flCHHTh” MHf- JIB HEW n0b6 M eHKH H' III’feE E : TOM 

Eonpooe. Uh CKa.^.aji, mto paccTprji no jib kob hejihl-tcb bechov b 
oomei iicth npo? o, a kvov I'M.vaHH* i* aHT/nojibCKO/ hojiktek v . , oco- 

f)GHHO Ot)OCTpEhUiei ; CH P CPH3M C BftKJI’r MtHBev py CCKO-HOJU CKOTO 

Aoropopa". 

TaK>:e jaccKaaaji Ciif iiEajibHO 7 / :-.omkcci:h o ceoei' £e- 
ce^e c 30HAop<{)K)T op om 7-ro ota^-jig HPve:iKoi ; xoMeHAarypu 
- nj /‘iajiTKvcvKv h< m, xopo:co ropojHL'.'i'v ro-ryccKM: 

"i /} :u i -1 JTtA C HHFTMHO; OT-'] OF* rlHOCTbK 3&fl bV.Jl MHG, MTO HC- 

TOj j'mpckk , A oxar,aHa bj pa hoct b m::H.:Ob n kx » ( nojiHOUPHHOCTb , a 
hot )rv ywc j Hb : LK hmc J:?c6jiphiw iOJiMUM nocr.iyjKHT y,o^}OHHev no4>BM 
VI CO:%;aCT EOBVOP'HO' ^b r s JIH ] * \-H] -Hk!H K/.lHPHHOrO npoc TpancT Fa 
Pei-MaHM^” . z oto: ; CBH3K P#.i c tr xbgjikctf om jacjKa3aji, 

MTO B .iOJIWUe EHTtjJlJIMI t H T !HH H* OuTi-JiOcb C Oi- t.p LIuK HO , TUK KGK 
OHa nofaeiucHa , pace?] t jibkg m .?a:<jif*Me’r:a b ;;arep/" . 
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noKMaHM BAHKjiiiBCKOrO noflTBejwfleHH onpoioemnw Cneuit- 
axAHOff KOMRCcaeK cBRAeteAeii-npoci’eccopoM $r8hkh c,^uV.0Bbilt K.E. 
KOTopoiiy BA2L.£BCtiKii xoraa ace oceHMo 1941 r. paccxaaan o 
CB06M pasroBope c 

„OKyneHT&JibHHU noATBepKAenweii iiok&s&kkI! SAoLuiiDGiiOi u 
■ E*ii!.I0cA abaawtca co6cTBeHHopyMHue sanncH !.i.ubiLiU'JiiriA, cAe- 
AAHHHe RM B CBOeil ()AOKHOTe. 

&TOT Caokhot, coAepxainHC B ce6e 17 HenOAHUX cTpaHim, 

6ua oCHapyaceH b Aenax 1'opoACXoro ynpasAemta CuoAeHCxa noc- 
jje ero ocboCoxaghhh KpacHoR ApMHefl. 

IlpRHaAAexHOCTb ynasaHHOro 6 /iokhotb : J k ero 

noMepK yAOCTOBepeHU kbk noxasaHHAWH BA Cfu-acCiiui u , xopoiuo 
BHawero nouepx Hk-LiU’!.!.*, rax h rpanonorimecxop oxcnep- 
THSOfl . 

♦ 

CyAH no HwetoinHMCH b Caoxhoto AaTav, ero conepxRHHe 
othocmtca k nepHOAy ot nepBbix A He; * aBrycTa aV41 toab ao 
HOHC pn Toro -xe roAa. 

B HHCAe paaAH»fflbix aewroK no xoaHPcTBeHHbiv sonpocaM 
/o ApoBax, 06 aAeKTpoaHeprmi , ToproEAe h npo 4 ./ aree-rca 
paA aanHcef, CAeAaHHHx’;^iiii^u'j l .i~ii, o^eBHAHO, aah nauHTK, 
xax yKaaaHHfl hsmoukoP xoweHAaTypu CMOAeHCxa. 

JJ 3 9TMX 3an«CeR AOCTaTOHHO MeTKO BUpHCOBWBaeTCH Kpyr 
BonpocoB, xoTOpbiMH aamtMaAOCb ynpaBAeHHe ropoAa, xax opraH, 
BunoAHABiBHfl Bee yKaaaHRH Hev.euxoro xoxaHAOBaHiw . 
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ha nt] pux Tjex c?jfcHKi;ex CjiOKHOTa no^; odho mpjio hh 
noiH^OK oj raH/3ar,HH eBporcxoro "totto" v. c/c^cra jo iijocch?, 

KOTOfJO A'WTL y « - pOKl' ITT • 

ha nTf aHHire *0-or , mvci chho: ; ih ai-.rvcTa i.-n ro,;a, 

PlifMKTCH I 

"Hcex hoxaPiiiHx no.n.’KOP bo-hhoiiji* hhux 3» a* T*/ haTL 

H /iOCTftP.WTb P KOVf.KAaTyj ; ,w . 

Ha CTpaHWie lo-oS /fces M aTw/ ponrcano: 

h ;.oaht jim C]-o;;p H r -Cf?jieHKK c;;yx/ o jacc?[(;:e no;n ckzx 

BOeHHOn/lOH Hbl X B h03 . roj . / .» MHOPy /" • 

ila w ppoi* ac.nKCK hectbvc?, bo-:>:hljx, mto aprycTa 
Ih'ti rofla pof;HHonju?HHue nojiny:/ 0:7 noxo , f b j ai oho Cmo- 

JHHCK& H, BO-BTOpblX, TTO OH/ P . • C^O rbi BaJI/C b HC vo KM EJiaC- 
TflMH • 

bTopaa sanucb cp/A' bCT hv ot o tom, mto h< ?*f ::KOe :-co- 
vaHAOBaH/e, o£>< cr.oxooii- oo bop. vo>:*iOCTb*o ii OHz.:HOheH;*>i cjiyxop 
o C0B0])ineHH0i/ hv iij ■ c-yiuoHHH b cm. A y rj a-uaHCKoro Hace;io- 
h hh, cnoiT/ajibHO A&pajio yKapaH/H o r-^Toro cnooro njeA- 

nOJIO'/KOH/H . 

2/IuiuH, KOTOj.ui* yiiOM/war “'ch p -'an/CH, Catji Ha uu:tHK-:OM 
pyc.’KO/ CMO/ieHCKa h j buo r*t.CH*.:u * ro OKKyiai;//.. 
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DV 'Q.*k. Uj> AlFJpQi'UU^il/i 


3 m 40 ft 1 9 fc x<u- 4 to r.r. o6mafl BoeHHaa oocTaHOBKH peawo kbmohh- 
jiacB He b ttojibbv HenueB. BOeHHan moiub OoheTCKoro Coiuaa Bee yc;t- 
jiifBa/iacb, eflUHeHne Coor c cow?HHKauw xp^ruio. igmiik ooiuhjim ro: tm 
H a npBOKamno, McnoABSOBRB a** ato* u«Jih 3^oaobhhh, coBepaeHHNe 

HVH B rATNHCKOW JieCV, M npHlIMCaB H.< OpmHaM OOBOTCKOi* BMCT',1. 
UTUK OHM pftCCMHTKBAJIH JIOCCOpHTb P^CCKHX. C ITOAHKHK* M ;<aMeCTH 
cjieAW CBoero npecT ,, iui^HHH • 

OBHineHHWK cejra wnpuHo Ov.o^eHCKoro p-Ha A Ji.urno6.iKH noxa- 

sajr: 

"•••Roane ^Ta/iHHrpaflCKHx coShth**, Kor/;a h*m:;k pom^bct boba- 
jik HevBei>eHHOOTB f ohh noflHBJiH 3 to jihaq . u:e,"H naceji^Hitfl popi/ih 
paaroBopw, mto "HewuN cbok abjia nonrvib^fljoT” • 

i*pKCT v riHB ;< no/iroTOBKO KaTbiHCKo*. nooBO^auK/, Heicib, * n er- 
py«o OMere/»B f 8anflJiHCb iiohck&m»i "cfcHfieTGjieii" , xoTopi-e vornw fiu 
noA BOSAeKC" Miter ^ropiopop, no/txv na hjik v rr»03 /!atb hv-khku letnar. 
noKaaaHHiu 

hHiunHHe Hemjep nr k bjiok rii>o*Hh..Biv,i,» Ha c u o er. xvtoim Ca axe 
hcci < c ; ; me B "rioabwx iooax" KpecTBHHKH • u'ce.ieb .'.rir>.*:H iaspH.no- 
bhh, lo70 rona poxneHHH, 

vHcejiftea bp? ra/ik h recTano eu.e h kohuh ro/ia , a, v rr-o- 

*an ruinpeoc^BMJ? , ttv' 6 ^ i/p* »>t H'.*ro raTB b*.v* m/iijhhu^ iiOKA?A4ME o 

TOM, MTO HMV ( flrCOCH, Aft BeCTHO , KAK P6CH lii ’ r'.V't ^ OJIMJ h'A 

Ha Aaue y *, ad, p " />3M tx ionax" pace ho: mhoiu; hhkx :;o;ih <or 
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06 3 T 0 M Khc 6 A 6 B noKaaaji: 

"Oc©kbio 19 ro&a ko mh© novo# np*ium ;iba nojimekcioix w 
"peflxoxiAii HBHTbcu b r©CTano HA CTAKUMW 1 HeaflOBO. o tot we 
A©Hb a no«©Ji b recTano, Koropoe noitemajocb b abvxbtabhom aom© 
p/iAOii c rexes HOAOpoxHok craHU«ek. b komhat©, kvxa a sanex, hb- 
XOAKXffCb H6M©UKXk O^KUep R fiepeBOA^HK. i;6M©UKFk O^HU©p, qep©8 
n©p©BOA 4 XKa f ctax paccnpawiiBATb ii©hh - xabho x k a n pox hbaio b 
BTOII paftOHe, H©M SaHKkAwCb H KAKObO voe MATepilAvIbHOe nOJlOxeHX©, 
H naccKAaaji eiiy, hto npoxKBAio Ha xvTope b pakoHe "rvosbiix 
lop" c 1^07 roAA h pa6otak) b CHoev xoarfiCTB©. 0 cBoeu MATepxfUb- 

IlOM POXOHfiHHH A CKA3AJI , MTO ripHXO/^TOH H C fl NT b BAT b Tp^AHOCTH, TRK 
KAK CAM A B npeKJiOHHO! B08iV-lCTfe, 'l OhiH , -,bH HA BCMHC. 

liocjie HenpoAoxxnTojibHoro oaaroBOpa ha jtv t??mv ( o^Hiiep aa- 
XBHX, MTO nc HM«W«UHMCn H rSCTAnO CB *^e.lAF.U, COT’V'XriHKH .*.«>„ B 

i.^u toa v fl nATHHCKor Jiec^ ha ^acTKe "uoabHx iop" pacc?pt.xnxn 

FIOXbCKFX O t HUepOB, A CIipOCl!7, J 0HP - «AKHe A K 'Jl'V r % Tb r0 **TO! V 

nonpocy rokac-ah^h. /. otb^th;:, m to booCi^e HiiKOr/ia h^ '-akxaa, mto- 
5k npc>H3HO/iaJio *)accT: • xu b " cC3bnx ^opax", j,a *pha ;:h 

:»TO bO3’:0-KH0 t O0 "hChHJ1 H ?'l< K -*.?*! " .03b R : Dpb" COh*;]^iOH- 

H'J OrK r »NTOt; MHOTOJlMHOr. }.< CTO A , -‘CXH Ct TAM pAC<’7 ' 'eil* N ulrf , TO 

oC 3T0M 'Jb 3HAJIO bre -tW IH^ie CXHS-t.*-";. ,H< P p.r.eHF, 

0. : f ’iep OTPe i;He, hto k ho- • »• * .? f t-.kih .’lOKaau- 

ijhh, t\v k-,.k dto, >; ►*')’ l , • ^;o : t*c?o. v . vrw ror.-a:* % h,!h u ; »t (•r.io 

iho Coxbixoe ho:- narpaKXe -.iU;. 

7 CHOFft ? .Rr-.Ui O. Al\i *~0 H ' ; l r - [0 3 *'C ?: Hi. 3H A 

q?o ) ro boot- 1 e h- r-/>; .. ) ' b h .l.- , ivcth ;-?h. 
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CMorpii wbl aro, <xJ)*U0p ynopHO HacTawBAji, wto6h h aa;i JiontHKe tto- 


KaaaNEii. 

IlocJie nepBoro paaroBopa, o kotopom h vwe noKaaaji, h 6bui 
BTopnwHO bwbb&h b r©CTano jihdib • (*>0Bpcuie 19.3 roxa. K aTowy Bpe~ 
MOHII MH6 6RAO IBB^CTHO 0 TOM, WTO B TBCTanO BH3HBaJIHCb II ApVPM© 
KOT6JIH OKpeCTHNX Aep0B0Hb A WTO OT HHX TAKW0 TpeCOBAJM TaKPl© nO- 

k&s&hhji, kak k ot m6hh. 

B recTano tot «e o$&uep h nepeBOxww-c, v KOTOpwx fl 6 hji ha 
nepBOv nonpoce, onflTb TpeOOBAXH ot reHH, wto6k .a flax noKaaaHHfl 
O TOM, WTO flBJIHACfl OWeBHAUS* paCCTpOJia nOJlbCKHX CK.WUepOB, ITpOiS- 
B©A«HHOrO, HKO0H, B 19.U T. fi CHOBA 3ABBMJ1 0 ' v l f Uep r rrCTariO, 

WTO »TO JlOWb, TAW KfiK AO BOilHb? HH 0 W <MX paCrTpCJiax riKHerO He 


CAbimaJl K WTO JI 01 KHHX nOKa3a v ll’l flaBaTb He CTAHV. '*0 rriOBbOXWHK 
He CTAJI U6Hfl CJTW’iaTb , B8fl.fl CO CTOJIA HAflidC'H W.-.W OT p v K*I /,0;<VMeHT 

:f ipow !TaA ero. d Hew 6 kjio ckfuviho, wto h, .wHcejiep, npo-.wBAfl 

Ha XVTOpe h p r ;!. )fiO " lk 03bHX i Op" , CAP' BHXCJI , KAK B 1 .'*tO rOJp CO- 
TpVAHlIKI! .i* r ^ r> paCCT 1' JT1 nO-ribCKHX 0 :p->B. .pOW.IT’fc .^TOT 

AOkvmbht , nepeRo;;<:;:i: -w ji iu : ^ro it.vji :ctj». n ,T: ‘" Vl ‘a-.ja 

3T0 cw\Tb. Tor;;.* n'*pe:k>,vuK ctaa 'ioHvxfl!vrb !■.«.«* r '‘♦Tory eptuibw 

H V rpOSvVW . i 0£ KOHrU OH 33-fl l "-Atf 31' Coi.WAC I’O/H 
HAH VK 3-.C y,;::wTOvav. iiiTt* ! " 

/lcm'vv i xcb vp^oa , ’ fl noxnHcaji ->tot AOKyren? , i#*b, wto 

3T0K AeflO KOHVITCfl", 

3 # V;AbH^:uueM,noc.Te Toro k.k HeMri. opraH^ot-i/ni noon . rr/.e 

KaTWHCKHX KOTHA r^ 1 3JIH4Hfc.M11 "jWA raHHflMH" , 

Biic^^nuTb n [.<‘A npH6h'Bf T i* i i* "noflbCKow r oao rHi;nei. « 
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It'KcejieB, zrXub c j;'/’v-7n?e r.onniic ir noro - rct mo nroroxojr.., 

CIIVT .J1CJ1 R nOfl KOHt-*U rkTKa??UiCH rOBOTKTb. 

Torn''. recTano apecTOBano ricen^pa t« # hwi/iho msdmbaf ero f 
T eMenxe nonvTooi. v.ecRueB, H‘;ohb ~oDnjiocb ot h ro coma can na 
"ny6/iHMHbte BNCT^nneHM*" . 

06 3 T 0 >< AMceneB noKaaan: 

"b C11CT B/.TCAbHOCT i! P.O, V'MHnOCb He T IK. 

aecnon l^ao rona HewTh, onoHec^Hjr.i o tot, mto ;ph a athh- 
cko»* nec^ y naiionv? " --oab .ix iop" of.n /^eni. no.nbCKJix o . n- 

nepOB, hkoDh paccTpenHHHNx orraHM<H . p I.^v, ronv. 

bcKope nocne dtoto ko ?*He h ’ow iriMiuen n^T'.Bor.MMK r-CTano 
h nofieji :eH* b nee p p .*ioh "rioabzx lop". 

Aorn.a mk Bn -: jim as noi'a a oct^;; xct bjiboov, nt*; etOfl«!!K nr epv- 
rpeAMJI M6HB, UTO B nOJIKOH CCKMaC p&UCKa? -.TL HTMCVTCT pvw.HV B JI.:C* 

jncn/iu Bee b tomhoctk, xaK Ob/io mbjiowpho e no;;;:;! ca :: ;?* tncic B 
recTano noxviieHTe. 

iipunn b nee, n vunne-i piap^TKe wor’/Ji* k rr» v rn v Hepapx cthkx 
vh ; jiim. r:opeBor,M*»K OKaaaji vne, mto oto " no,-L rr-r rm^mTK" , 
n^MfiKBUHe AJIB OCMOTOa WCV'.*J \ . 

Aorna vh nonoriJiM k wnpHnaw, "renertTh" h ? ; p ,r ccKO* p r*i; rc 
CTan;: aajViB&Tb mhg paanuMMire poncocbi no nononv parr?r>< na hojibkob* 
iio t\k Kan co poomphm Moero Pi.r-osa b rccTino npo.no Done recura, 
fl 3a6b T Ji Bee, mto 6hjio b ronniicaH.Ho:' tmohj / ct'xji n ,r - 

TaTbCH, a non •‘•oh on CKa.ran,MTO HMMero o pacc?r-e*ne nonbCKnx o v m- 
r;epoB He 3 Haw. 

neieeuKMi; o.apep OMe ;l yaaoenMncp, a n*:r* bo.-m/k "ry^DO ottf.- 
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mvui * eH h ot "n^AeranHH" n nporHax. 

..a cjien v ?»Hk A6 hb, yTpou , k yoeny jpopv noA"exajia Marram., 
b koto non 6ka ovuuep recTano. raswcKaB k©hh bo ABope, oh o6 m hbha 
MTO * apoCTOBHH, nOCftAHA B vat'HHV H VBea B CMOAeHCKVK) rtopbuy... 

ilocxe K>ero apecra a khoto pas bh8nbhach Ha xonpocn, ho ms- 
hh 6oABine 6 hah, Men AonpacixBajiH • ueppww oas BNPBajm, chabho hs- 
6wah k o6r ,r raAM # saxBAHX, mto a hx noABeA, h fiotom OTFipaBHAH b 
Kawepy. 

i*pH CAeX v HmeM BU80Be »: H i; CKaaaAK, MTO H A0JDR6H ny6HHMH0 
b ax baht b o tov., MTO hbahsocb oueBiiflUOM paccTpexa iioxbckhx ovwne- 
-ob 6oABDieB;iKaiii« v. mto ao Tex nop, nona recTano He vtfeAHTcx, mto 

H 3T0 6^AV A06pOCOBOCTHO A6XHTB , H H6 6vfly OCBOtfOWAeH H8 TKJpBVH* 
/I aaHBHA oilman” f mto xvMae 6”AY chastb b TiopBwe , Men roBOpHTB 
aioahm b rxaaa aowb. liocxe otopo weHH cxabho bs 6 hah, 

TaKBx xonpocoB, conooBOB ab-boexch fto6ohmh, 6hao hbckoabko, 
b peavABTare h coBeprien^o 06eccwAeA, cTaA nnoxo canlatb w He vor 
ABHrarB npaBoii pVKOk. 

ilpivepHO vepea tiecAii nocAe Moero npecTa HeMeuKiti; o^Huep 
BMBBaA M6HX N CKaBOAt "bOT BHA 'ITG , rWiUw^b, K M8IIV FI pH Be AO B?U!ie 
VFTDHMCTBO. iJJ peiflHA* KaSHHTB BaC* YTpOM nOBe861l B AThHCKili; AOC 
h noBeCHM" . K npocHA o^HMepa hg A^AaTB nToro, craA yCemAaTB ero, 
mto h He noAxo*y aah poam "oMeBHAUa" paccTpeAa, Tan kek BOo6me 
BpaTB He yweio m fiostovv CHOBa mto-hk6vab HanvTaw, Ckjnmep HtxcTa- 
MBaA na CBoeii. aepes HecxoxBKO MviHyT b xaCuHeT bodiah coxau.tm h 

HaMOAH «86HBaTB M6HB p68HH0BKMH AyGHHWtMH. 

93744 O— 52— pt. 3 5 
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:;e Biven^aE poCoob a wcTAaiHiiH , a ~ co: "aerie BLOT'ViTb 

ir r 0JT!MHO C BKt'K TI-HHn' P.aCCKa.'Ol O OaCC' T ’' Ae nOJI/TKO B tOflbZl HJ!- 
Kaio. r.o^Jie ^toto a pkji ochooo t^h */a TH-rb* u c yr o’-itew - ~o nej> 

BOlufV Tr>- GOB^HHE PNCTvnaTb - .V TVI.fPM!!" P -a?i:HC*rGV 

;.fiC' r . . , 

Z v*\.y*.T s or o^vqae p* r>er t<-m, k&k bee?/ ten a b jioc k O'.ck >r- 
kslm motha, n ■EO.'m’/K poiixorHJi *o r-i r.o: os: trr-nba;i bo r.bor, or- 
Bor.HA Rororoiiv, mtooi : ;;ik?c h < . i.LftJi, a b r.OAvqaca 

?-:.CT tBAAA R'iVM'/F iTb HMIBVCTL BCe , HTO VH P*T.*T V0*0: ATh 

O A ' 0 b N K! PBL6M MOCTO raCCTTV Me JlOAbPKliy. O : , Tr rob B i..-* ,r. 

P0"O!.'7Hav,, HTO no*'- hOTMI’K POpO^i** «H P 'V'';*: '~*e: 

"o -.-wpv h i x^tovc ; * oho " />3b:*x 1 op" :».r :;. r KO o^ ~ im;' .. . 

ji .CHOi. 1 ’-x- r. a nr.eji, w.k c.^o r.:.v/ b c nor.r.-'o? : ro ;om ;v 

HX T"vM p ICC? p ;r.!h ..;IW H . .! OPf:- ? J 1 b H 0 H”-:no thVO ' 'V.opho : .AB'/.Tbi 
MTO " OTO r- JIO *"' Lr 

! oc”«-r ?oro, k^k a ? .vm^j to, v. ; < rob >; ik: •♦- so: m *k, 

oh nTBo;;v?;: • -hh - ;: e k : tk? vjrr r . *. r-v ? *.-;:ax ;iob: . A^b 
hoe OTO B npHC^TCTKIK : : tfCl B!. !/ " p.,;-. T - r I it " . ..Oil V".CCY*.:*l' c?: or o 
’^OiT^OJUIOOb iSl’ACh A -iPr.' h.lH JlXCb PO* BOAM KO!* T/CTanO. 

u/iHaK/;bi a bi v^T^naji nepe^ KRKOii-TO "flejiera^Hefr" a who na^a- 
jih Bonpoc: "MAeji ah a ahmho othx iioaa-cob ao paccTp-^Aa nx Ooab- 
niH khk&mh " • /; ne 6biA no a potobaoh k Ta*oi*v %on; ocv / o?peTHA, khk 

6l'ZO B A -rMO' T ’ P/'TOJlbHOCTH , T.C. MTO h’.r-.A nOAbPK*»!X HO 1 .'! HOIUi <.Hlih%X 
710 rtAMar;a THK K’lK OH ' ' f OT > .JIA riU PO* 0 T.X . 1 0 IV . I’ ' '-0T- 

m ■ -• r ' * ■ ^ o ott - .: ;iji • •: ; a *• o?o rn ;:o’ )» . 

' ' r-v %-M . FP-./Th, MTO r Vr !-:or« ?'■' M . • f.JBPCTh, 7 .K 

K’-tK A J, MT'j h f.*-. 0 ■: h ..h vOC‘T.1 , . . C; O -O" op 
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npo*8B0x**CA HennaiiM b I9al roxy, ho y m 6HA Rp^roro Bfcixoaa h e 
6 kao, ran kak b hoctoahho naxonHxoA noA crpaxow nobTopHoro ape- 
era R IIHTOK.* 

IIOKaeaHHA furlGiwiusA ii.T. o ero bhsob6 b recTano, i:ocxe/!vwuie»i 
aoecre x MBfixaHXAX noATBQpwAawrcA npomRBawmnr.a sm6Ct* c hri' ero 
« 6 H 0 ii y'lUwiiwiiO* AKCMHbett, lo7u roxa poxxqhra, ero ckhoi/ a*LLa«4- 
buk bacaxie*, 1911 roxa poxxeHRx, r HeseCTKOk karneti, 

1918 roxa powxeHHx, a Tawtce 3aH;iKawmRr y Ha xvTOpe kov- 

nary xopoxHuv nacrenoTi UepreeBNM Txro^eeM .'BaHOBtinev, l^ul roxa 

POXAOHRA* 

y BeHBA , npxMRHeHHhe b reoTano /nobpewfleuHe nxena, 

SHaH^reAbHaA noTenx ex'xa/, noATBep^xenN arfTor hraneOHO-wer. t- 

T’XHCKOrO OGCXe/tOBHURA. 

b noxcrax "CBRneTexeR* Hewitt h a a jib h i.n-ir aaHHTuoecOBaxHCb 
paCoTHRKav;! wexeaHOxonorno.. cthhiirh iHeaxono, Hnxoxxiceiic* b abvx 
C TIOXOBHHO*. KRJlOV.eTpaX OT n liOBLRX iOl)". 

*ia ot v ctuH’IXw bc-choi: roxa nriRtisbaxR BOftHHonx-UHre 

nOAAKR , A HOVUaM, OHOBRAHO, XOT* JlOOb no::^HRTb COOTBe?CTBVJ0l’;Re 

noKaaaHMA KoxeaHOxo: owhm-:oh. i> 3trx i[qjip.k b .chor l^o roxa neti- 
UaMR 6fclXR BHSBaHbl h T>;CT?;nO b'/hl'iWi HTIH J.bHMK CTHHTIRH J’HCAAOHO - 
jllfck.lUb o.b., Ae^vpHJ'il no CTiHT'Rfl OAOUfti^D R rnvriu:. 

06 oCc^oxTexM'T^ax obooto b r .CT^no i..-a iod i 

roxa PoxAeHHA, rorfa.mx: 

",, ( ;/To m.xo h r /'To x/-^ rona. . pha ronrauRBax r'^rr'K^. 
Ov WTTft P b nnHCVTCTB-14 neneBormi/a. t accrpooiB r« «>» rn,reBo/> 

HRKa o ?or, kto x T.vKOi. ;i Ka K ,r i xoxvHoorb auH-i:a;i :» - CTaHipui 
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. • > :> ' * 1 • ♦ * : i t ' ; , 

h CT HO I Hr? ) rn» f • OH > . * ■ ; •; ' ~ ' • H * ■! : 

■» oko. h'!! f. ;:o ” o.;}/;:? «: • t:ihi :: , ~ r r : .x : .»•. • 

no-ih- r ) i . 

. OKM'-'iJJ, VTO OL *7<V fl : Mr,. 

Yo i r ■ r er <;\ • -mr, r ? ho * ■*. , • to m: o * '•- 

TO. 'X h* CHOW i.*v. ? o; , M: ''MV. r -.]?'* h )• ./•. *, ’ h, 

fcCrX h . . r l ho- m <v. 

* ot r*. T;i;: t >t *«r ■>■ ? ■ .*;*••• r **• o .< ^ :»c> * .?:♦ -tm j 

ri 1- !0>*-’T M Tl» ”0?O • ” , *•?’* * '/ r (‘ ), > -.v ; . .i * CT’ . “ 

- H SfiOBO IX I ;t 0 : s ! . I.O. }, j .* ! Mi J* ... iV M 7 

*:\'A i.‘nu-*.-aI r.r., Fr.;:oTt ;o . / : m .?*:• u»*:, hcm, .. . ; o- 

T'OK iO-CTOO/T- ,;i rtl x O * ')? ' . 

t' mom* ,p OMM . m« , - to *. * r.: • mm •• ..j 

f'T, T iTO no,!* CrJi.i [ or" -jfh*- *. mi. v ?o :• .< m*- t .k 

Mmo . v i oaror " . o-»t v , mo cm- .j: o "u 1 i :o 

r . tl 1 r , h bu »'«»; to Co ^::o *o;mo. < •)}-. o w i :: v ?h o:o- , 

MTO po. rllton JI . r i : J : O *•»■; » »■ • f * ! //• ; / 0 . ■ •«. * ...b T’i b O* v* ! 

.! ^<TO Bhi H *fc 0* ; r h ! * !’ ?' *>T 

- v", >'.o - » a : or / . . T m A 

j:-.t f* \v; y.o ' r ; i ■*}. r- i .. • ? o.;b • ; -o-* r : " m b, sto 

po« MHOi;;; h • 1 1 .* • n:i>: \: .. : r-> ro *. . i ri '•? ..» /h ‘ ' r '-o 

k c 4 o /, i.-iu ror. v \, 

A or/I . Ttrl v 'HO r • . • f •- ('? #1 v I * 1 .! r ? » ’ ». ■ M ,* T » “ . ■ * “ f - 

roe r.oxfirxH.tR , h r:u ;. j :!? ..b.iov. < .;' m .e r:*-r c: / • ♦* c 

7!OjI>:ho t * o?o o.ift h >% rit.j.t nn;.c / r^H ^TTh * ;;ox-: : v^f- ?: o- .;;b ; 

Ka CTaHICZH . H 3 a O h O , "’OTO "r) H : vHKrx;; t. r »I o i-xr • r.T ;• , 

o'jecn^u-'Tb » -;.q r-\"o 
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Lerefio th'A< no;»4-,pKHv/i f mto y oh no^r'an*'.* , i’a/ t)» pl: ro 
?HonorxwHoro ’• ;ivM-*.r^ro ctuhmhh iH*\?AOko, cr:o;ir>-.* n *!i;o.. t .n n:e- 
ro / ^tj-'hckomv ,:ecv, 'i hku i;.ho Ba-oi* ;;;>: ro;,i uh : roro -covan- 
;;0B til M MTO H Me 6v^w f CJiil fril'. T' k :u; iioku;*\hm>» , 

. JiOHflJi, mto nonaji h mi -or- bh.mu.ho t, - ;.o n ;? • :i mto 

reiUl O’^HflaeT lUiMUIbHclfl "’M'lCT L , riO TUM He rullti*. F. BOBb OTW'XJICR 
aaTb r^oiriiicKOKy o -py hnmr.iiH -c noxa; m^h . 

.kOCji“. OTOPO O'. .!j;* . r- rT o* Ha ».ohb Kpa m 1 T b , ’T: :/ 1 ,?i. t 

:! p tceTre.no*' , .toh-ihm, mto h ho ttoh:!>'h«'j cot CTBen <o, i-wpo/;i:. • j - 

HUKO, 8 7h;:;;0 CTOfUoU COCiM* 

To vr:\ nee- ,: -o::T.tK cocti ;:.. xv,0T«*tii: m;,otoko;i hu hcpomkom 
Hal ko H'i o f now OT^aHWUa /. paccKar-’U.n c.'*o.r::i r/.oh<iV.’! ero <:o/;ep- 
•rv.M'i. 

/, oto* 1 npOTo *o.t } j] ;* .n h , ?m* : arr-Kar a," no obv'm/k, 

to r h *0 • 'ikt ! Tan r:o.;LC‘r::!x. bO«;H .os:;i nm.x h*. c? '.h- ;ih . h ?r.o*-o. 

.-or/t » h ' T'u’i rT-oc.iTh, mto(»» "n:t ro^a^ ». *:*n m ;r* a .: acaiiK n. Tor.b- 
ko h\ vor, to :t Ha -'"eoKov h: i>v, to o :wo.im t* aibno 

hvi':ojI a? r '.'n t :!3^;!wi • \mh • • :<tf :to i or nuji^or, :! Ma-na;! aa not** f- 
■an..." 

K*n*j&A i ...c., i :riu rora , noKaaa-i: 

recTuno h roKa:<a;i, mto b- cnor. i.-iv *ora 

H'l CT,. Ha-aftOBO B H :CK >/} KZX 10- far/' X. r::>rj! MO- HHOn,VHHt.e 

i.o.ihkk a .70 ohm hu * u f '!'.!Ma y . ;i; or,;* :• ;;o/:b!''*, a K u r. a - vne 

h :*a f» ctho. two**- .-Ma^/i, mto >t:ix no »p* kob h r )ar,H.:e b*. •••';•- 

Heo/VHO^paTno h>i nooce ! orKBa-. :!hok, npoaa H3::aB"iax H'.r.ori/.:;' ,, a :* ^p- 

T ’!«?*. I! peMOHTH* •• P tOOTh . 
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Ofymxep 8a*BiA me, wo h nwaio, wo n He hop BcrpexaTB no- 
aakof h& wocce, ran Kan ohh paccTpejiRHh 60 AJ>meBHKai«R # ■ TpeCoBAA, 
HTOtH A RM6HH0 06 3T0M A fTOKaaaA. H OTKaaaJICH* 

Hocjie flJiHTejibHhuc vrpoa h vroBapRBaHM* OvRUep nocoBeroBajiCR 
o qeic-TO c nepeBOffHRKOii Ha HeiieriKOM *bhk6, h nepeBOAWK to r#a 
H&nHC&A KopoTKRJi npoTOKOA R x*a iiH0 ero Ha nojinacb, o6"ac;ih», 
wo 3 flech H8iioxeHO C 0 A<-‘P*a.HRe Hoax noKoaaHiik. H, nonpocij; nepeBOA- 
qRKa a&tb MH6 BOBwoxHOCTB cawony npoxecTB npOXKOJI, HO TOT o6op- 
Baji Menfl 6paHBK> n npHnasaA Heve/iAeHHO we noxnncA?i> ero a v6wpn?b» 
CM BOH. n FOUeAJMJI MRH V TV f pepeBOAHHK CXBMTMA BRCeB’UVW) Ha CTeHe 
pe3RHOpy»o ayGhhkv v aaraxHVAOH Ha r.eH/u *.ocAe aroro m noAnxcaJi 
noAcyHvTbrti who npoTOKOA. uepepoAWK cxaaaA, wobw m ybnpajicii 
AOl/01* A HHKOMV He bOATAA, HHflMe M6HH pacCTpeAAJOT . . . * 

i:OHCKR "CBHAeTeAeH" He OrpAHRMHARCt HctS B r ‘.Hf T VIMII AHI'AMR. 
fieMITbl HACTOiiHHFO CVraP'iJIXCB pA3HCrfaTl* bHBPRX COTV' A HR /OB -»AD r> R 
saoTapRTb ax aatj> aaa hrx AOWHKe no:<aaaHHA. 

CRvqatiHO ap.' CTOBaB bKBiueno pafonero pipawa Vti \o M CHOAeH- 
CXOk ObAaCTH H6MUK VTIOpHO IT'Tei! vrpoa A H86KeHPfo 

AoChbaamcb ot Hero a^tb noxasaHHH o Tm , wo oh, hko6h, rbahaca. 
He pafiOHWM rapaxa, a niooepoM n armho bobra Ha paccT peA boohho- 

nA6HHHX nOAHKOB. 

Ho 3T0mv Bon:>ocy /irHATioK ^.vi. lyvJo roaa povashha, noxasaji: 
"nor/*, a m r>HA e n&pBNk ha Aonrore v HAHAAbHKKa noARUWR 
A.Ac ; jeoHBKa # oh, o 6 bi*hkh ven* * p.n-TaMHR irpOTHB HewenKHK BAACTek, 
cnpoc;!A,KeM a pabOTAA b n ew oTBeTHA, hto h mbo?AA b ra- 

pawe Vnp^BAeHHA n.Jv. OwoAeHCxok obA .ctr b KaqecTse naboqero. 
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AjBgwp'UK hr »tom ae sonpoce ctoji ot mbhx Ao6iBaTbcx, hto6h h 
eitv jax nojcaaaHxx o tom, mto x pafiorax b YnpaBxeHKi haBA He 
pafioxxM rapeum, a mogepoM, 

AJIwif'liiK, ho noxyxxB ot uohx hvwhhx noKASRHHtt, 6 an chxbho 
pasApaxex ■ mecre co c soxm ax"ioTaKTOv, KOToporo oh HasuBax 
Eopm, sabxsrxx mho poxobv h poT Kanoh-TO Tpxnxoft, ohhxx c mshx 
6puKH, noxo*xxx Ha ctox h Hawajm 6 xtb pesxHOBUMH naxxaMR. 

Ilocxe »Toro m«hx onxTk bmbbaxr hr xonpoc, h ajiv^HjIK Tpe- 
OoBax ot M6hx, xto<5h x r&ji euy xokhhs noKasaHxX o TOM, HTO noxs- 
CRBX 0<t>imep0B B ,'kRTHHCKOM XBCy paCCTOeAHXX OprftHH n.llVt B I9au r. 
o mbm MHe, xko6m, kak mcx:<epy, vMacTBOBABineMy b nepeBOBKe tiojib- 
CKBX OipHUepOB B .-iaTHHCKKh X6C H npXCVTCTBOBA Bmewv npx XX paCCTpe 
xe, 18B-CTH0. llpa MOOM COrxaCHX naTb TAKX6 nOKaaAHHX, AXyepMHK 
o6eiqax ocboSoaxtb Mena xs TupbMM x ycTpoxTb hr pa. 60 Ty b noxxnxio, 
TA6 MHe 6VAVT C08ARHH XOpOUlKO yOXOBHX WHBHH, B npOTXBHOli we cjiv- 
xae ohx Menx pacctp; .wot . 

llocxeAHxlt pas MeHX b noxxuxx AonparcxBax cjieAOBRTejtk 
UAhj yPQg, kotophH rpeboBax ot i.-eHH takhx we xowhux noKaaaHXM o 
paccTpexe noxbcxxx opxuepoB, xax h AiiViura/irv, ho k y nero Ha 
xonpoce x OTKasaxcx aabatb bhum .xeHHNe noxaaaHxx. 

Ilocxe btopo xonpo&a m6hx onxTb xsChxx x omp ibiuix b rooTana 

... B reoTa.no ot KeHX Tpe6oBAJix tax we, kak :t b noxxuHH, 
xowhmx noKasaHHb o paccTpexe nojifaoKxx. o.-hu ;pob fa ..athhckom r.eov 
B Ij^o rOAY COBeTCKHMH BJlACTflMH, 0 Mew MH-3, KaK llOviep’f, XKOfJb', 
XBBeCTHO”. 

b XSAAHHOtl ropMAHCKWIi L.MHHCTepCTBOM HHOCTp iHHUX A^X KHHre, 

B xoTopon 6 hxx nOMemeHN ocia6pHKOBaiiHUfa neMuaMH MaT>.pnA,nu no 
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" -a?NHCK0*''* t core w ::o* HHyToro Bh't.e • W U»<V. A *j[\ tl ( J • t CbiJIH 

E KHM CTEe "CBMAOTCI /OH ve -w, Ic 7 

roAa T>o«j:enwfl, U.^Ll.ui oiua ipnro r Ku, i .ri ro^r* roKno-i^, 

/Irmh, i:-' 1 7 rona poacneHHfl, ,*;,o *..M/.awn, i^i.> ro/v. pohaohmr, 
ru , l^Li I’of.i poy;*e iaH a wa.uii • -■ * -a 7 Bei* , roAa 

pOtffleiiHE. 

itpoBen-co.. vct;hop ; f;HO, mto ii«:p-v e a bo* A3 r 
BH r ie /J’OAeaoB t omalp'^ot ow/ vwer b i. : *xw r. .»io ocbocoxa^hh* 
v^MOiieH CKoJi o6ji aCTH .^viCriOn xiprueb. ; c is rr'?j..:t : r-oe /.-HApe* h, 
kHP^i-JE, -rj !30B»pUfeB/ yiUAK C Her*. .MM, 1 VOfttT M'Tb tKATl ! 1 »'l VB0- 

rr ; hk nac.wibKO, a r:orjiej;»i;!i; - oaxapob . it - 'cp ^ eran mk 

HH CTmHUHM OmOAOHCK, p>i60T\H. .«!*: nj M HPMT.X CTay, > TO; U "».p, 

MOBL:e i-HT^KM, ?<bA p-vPbiCKAii ’ 1 0 n por*. ;ii un r M\/ibHOi. .JOMHCO Mt-.tf • 

to r accKfiarui, <K < v o'.ocoLoi: siuMiu- noj* ,r cij.;t »■ h ^o 

HVM‘iK ? MV JIO'KH 1 C IOKar^i-ZH HO " aThi^CKOr" flRr*v H : 

"£ HnM'u'it; »* c T>t i- io ro.-.a, - POKfia .;i •. . f v r(| - ko rue Hft 
kbmptmov co?r.’-;*H;!K j h»;:- r.oi-cKoro j»ictc:o, : rro •* 

HO ?H'UO p M W-AJ1, MTO V.rJiH *1,:- • - l V •Vp. 

'or/7 % . a nc« • ;i e tkot t.d, nr; tcc*.. ; / •; nt.- ;-.o;.mm- 

Ka 3 - * £ b H J 1 ’He: ”,:iv M-.pecTHO, mto *■» ^ *;.m cc ir : v na e? # 

o!*OA'-HCK-i;eHT r oiEH an n ao;i-hi no-aa-iTb, mto b *.-a ro, r . v Mer.ea 

uro;:^HCK h .rr * .cihawop b- nom. r PoeHMon-i'-H ;• : .r * m , oto.h- 

HMH) I H ^3 AO bo, nor a «-ro ’* );ir / f ».;;m o-*.cc:Tr>e;> hm b .v c ,f v w 031 - 
HX ’op". 

d otp H t :»to 9 l v -to hv: v>: ■ r“».v a b 1 .**^ ror.v 

Aei:cTh*'T- ;.bno 1 o :o: a/./. ’a-' »;; j md,, .hck r.o n *. n\> ^h/k na a .raA, 

HO TA^ Ch/.. . CTO.H-'.Hr H\- .K... 
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0£«uap cKasaji MHe, mto gcam * no-x opouieM’ r He *ejiaw xaTb no- 
KaaaHMH, to oh ancT&BHT er:e;ia?b ito no nDWH'nKneHxic. Pocae bthx 

CAOB OH B8AA peaHHOBVIO AYGwHKV M JiaMUA V6HB H36HFaTb. w&T*tf we— 
hh hoaowhah Ha CKaiieHKv, if O' .ifucp BvecTe c nepeBOAMAKOM <5 hah 
van*. Ckoabko 6nao HaHeceHO ' r napoB, r ne novHio, t.k. BCKope no- 
Tepmi cosHaHwe. 

KorAa ji npwneji b c©6b, o^Huep noTp‘-6oBfui ot kqhh nonnncaTb 
npoTOxoa xonpoca, w a, CMajioA v niHHMaB , non BoaaeiicTBneii no6oeB 
a yrpos paccTpeaa t r.ax AO«Hue riOKasaHWB w noAnncaA npoTOKOA. 
Hocae noAnwcaiiwH npo , ro:<OAa p 6yji H3 recTano OTnweH... 

iepes hockoabko ahck nocAe Moero BtisoBa v recrano, npitwep- 
ho b cepeAw;ie mpTa Ir^io ro^a, ko mhb Ha K©apT!fp v npwroeA nepeBon- 
m * k h CKaaa;i , mto p. aoakch noflTw k never kov v reHepajiv m noATBep- 
A«tb chow noKasaHHB • 

Aorna vk npstGiAH k renepujiv, oh ciwocha v vcha - noATBop«Aai# 
ah h cboh noKaaaHWB. n cnaaaA, mto nonTnepwAaio, t.k. er;e b nYTH 
tun npeAynpexA^H nepeBOXHUKOM , mto gcah p oTKawvcb noATBopAMTb 
noKasaHWB, to wenuTaio eme ropaBAO xyAiuee, wcnNTaA b n«pPHii 
naa b recTano. 

EOflCb IJOBTOp-iHHB TlbiTOK, P OTBBTHA, MTO ChOH nOKaS&HHA nOA- 
TBepRAaw. Iiotov nepeBOAMWK npxKaaaA MHf. noAHHTb BBepx npaByu 
P"KY h cxaaaA mhj, mto h ivhhaa npwcnry it wory »f h AOMOif". 

YCTaHOHAOHO, MTO HBMUK nNTaAHCb ITOAVmtTb HV^Hhe If M nOKa- 
8aHHH v nmtroHAA yroBopw, vrpoaw « hctb8(ihwb , h ot np v rax Aim, 

B WaCTHOCTH OT OUBI'jerO . nOVOIAHIIKa HaMaAbHHKa (JvOAeHCKO*l TlOpbVH 
♦uid.-Poa^. 14.C., CKBmero pacjOTHH *<a ?oi. *e Twpbi n o.I . 

A AP v rHX. 
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Jk 

Ha K&KOt-TO ftOXAHKO T HKH. Oh VB^ejl, KAX PpVflBy B0BHH0IUI6H HftOC 
otfleji ur or 06 nefc mccu, noraajH k nice, a Baron ctui paccrpe- 
XKBa?B« 

boeHHOueHHue aaBOXHOBajiRCB, sawueu, BajBRP&jRCB, hejt&» 
KO OT JXjPObk H6CK0JIBK0 MPJIOBOK B06HH01U6HHUX Ha6pOCRRRCB H& 
oxpaHy, xpvrae oxpuhhrki no6exajix k stout nocry. boc- 

nojiBsoBaxcH e ? mm uohghtoh BaMeraTfcXkCTBa n bpococA 6eman» b 
teiiHOTy xeca, cjsuba aa cobok kprkh h BHCTpejm. 

Ilocxe BToro CTpauiHoro paccKaaa, KOTopufe Bpeaajcx b mox> 
naiiXTb h& bcio rmrhb, mh 6 uiOi^CW craxo ohohb mnjib ■ a npociaa 
ero 8 aiiTK ko une b KOiiHary OTorperBc* k c*pnb&tbch y ueitfl xo 
yex nop, noKa oh He HabepercA cix. ho He corxacfljCA.., 

Oh cnasax, mto bo mto 6k to hr ctqjio ceroAHA hombio yiiAor a no- 
CTapaeTca npobpaTBCA nepaa xhhrio* v^OHTa k nacTFM rxpacwok Apium. 

rio b 3T0T Benep He yuiex. na y?po, KorAa n nonm 

npoBepxTB, oh OKaaajrcA b capae. nan buachraocb, hohbio oh m>i- 
TaxcR ykTR, ho noc.ne Toro, Kan np meji muroB nATBAec*?, noxyB- 
CTBOBaji Tanyio cxabocTB, hto BNHyxxeH 6 ka BoaBpaTHTBCA. b**RMO, 
cKaaajiocB nxxTexbHoe HCTOineHiie b jiarfepe h roxox nocAexHRX 
A Heft* i.-H petDRjiH, hto oh eme neHB-ABa nobvxeT y mohr c tom, mto- 
6n OKpenH^TB. HaKOpMRB sJWula, a mna Ha paboTv. 

norxa Benepow a Boa BpaTHJiacB AOuoft, moh cocoakh - tOLA 
i-ai.Rir /(BaHOBHa a habaHOBCKaA .^KaTepwHa bwKTonoBHa coobmHAR *• 

MHO, HTO AHeM BO BpeMH ObiiaBH rffcMCUKHMH nOXMUekCKHMH B MO 611 

canae 6 hr oCHap^KeH rueHHHM Kpacnoa; weou, xoToporo ohr VBe;:H 
c coGoii", 
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B omb* c 8 eapaa feOCnUoUnun BoanHonjK'Hworo 

iiWOaA QHti »«8K»A./i«Cfc 8 reetano , rite ee oCikhatiw » v^pHsareat- 
CTM JUBHHOrO . 

fcQCHDBCKAfl h& sonpoca* a recra.no yn^pno orpamm. ttaicoe- 
xm6q otho««h«« k »Tcn*y BoaHaonaaMKoav , Traepaaaa, tto o hsjco*- 
aeHUi ero 8 capae, np*rta;uewAs®e« 6H, cua sssero *e *Haer. 

ft« AO088O8C8 Itp*«HAH8A OT !»OCXOBCKOk , A TAKSe X nOTOWy, MtTO 80- 

atiROaMHttKt aTOKh*. b*;>*»», V0CaObUaYjk> we bur&ji. oha 6w» bk- 
n*TBt»Ha 88 recta no. 

Tot mb aTOPOB p&cck&s&a kOUAOoocju*. f hjo uacTb bov»hho- 
njiewHia , pafiotaminu. b -atwhckom necy , bow:imo 8MKan«BA8i»H rpy- 
098, 8<wt8HaAacb np» 80 P 0 « * 'atkmckkSi Aefc TpvnoE ms sp'TF/. mbct. 

np8BB86«MMS CBAABBAJJBCt B Mth tveOT# C Bt KOHAH HKWD p&Hee 

Tpyna*8*^V • 'j . 

i«MKT ROOTAS*# a (MlTBiWOf** MO r Ok! 8 60 JI MIlOV KOAKHeCTBB Tp v - 

nofc pacfafpeAAHMHA Henaiavw b Hpyrux mbctax routes psaastch raxse 
ookiiaabhmmm HHHeH^m-MexAHHWis. U/yu4^bA II, W. 

QR&iaib 8,-%, 191*: rojta posgftaM**, 8H**H*p-n*exu.H«x omctomm 
"POCrASEXAeC". , pft6otai?W»« Of 8 HeHUAX MAWK«8CT©|| ‘(A OMO^eHCHOK 
ropoflCKott uasbMKne, noaajj 3 oxTflf.pB la!***} ropa m s '&a&tiHe c npoc> 
fiok o ewaone. 

BvRvyii sbbbah Oner.a'wibMOJ: •■ouaccief!, om nowaafuj: 

■,..Krk-to pas ha MaAbHKqeas BTopoft noROBuxe unfirn xecflua 
1943 roRA a aaroaopMA ■ c He wen * am uo^poH , neiwora &m.<i«»8*s»w 

pvcOKMB BBKK08. BwtCHRB v H«r>0, StTO OH BfcOOT «*v«v B r;PTSBH»o i>- 
86hkh zuw »o*HC«oto maty a ha Rnyrok n*Hb jwBBpiuHaetcB e Cwe- 
A0HCK, * nOnpOCMJT «fO BAXSATHTb M6HB Q OOfiOfe , Rafik* MWeTfc BOS- 
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KOHHOCTb KyiTHTB B BH'i FRDOBHe JIpOAV KTN • i.OH .*TOr H VHifTb- 

BaA, mto npoesA Ha HeMeuKOfc MarouHe aah m 6 hh MCKAwnaA pucK 6 utl 
aaAepmaHHHK Ha nponycKHO** nymcTe. hevenKafc wot^cp co; v: : ;:ach aa 
nATrv # b tot me a^hb, b AecATOM nacv Beqepa, rw Bbex uih Ha moc- 
ce Cmoaohck - bwTeCcK. :iac b Mar.nae 6 wao abob - r h Heweu- 
rao^ep. i OHh ouia cbot aha, a^hh \f, oak*ko vcTKAaBiiM »*. Aoppr*' tv- 

M&H HeCKOABKO CHHFaA UHAHl'OCTb • 4 OHMepHO Hft KP.AOKeTTic OT 

CwoAeHCKa, y pa,apvreHiioro MOCTHKa Ha niocca, cha vcTpoen o 6 "eaA 
c aobojibho KpvTHi* cnycKOi!. !.h cTaAi yme crrc/aTbCA c mocce na 
o 6 "e 8 A, Kan Han HaBCTpeqv ws TvyaHa BHeaanHo novnpaAaob rp ,r ao- 
Baa MfttuwHa. To ah ot Toro, hto TopMOaa y Harden vaitfHb G»aw He 
b nopjwxe, to ah ot HeonHTHOCTH mouepa, ho vr «e cyreAH aaTop- 
l*08HTb Haniv MaPiHHV H BCAGACTBHe TOIX), MTO 06*63 A ^*KA AO BO Ab HO 
ySKMH , CTOAKHVAHCb C lUeA^ek HaBCTpC’ V M&IQifHOll. VyTOr.KHOBeH^e tv .vAC 
He CHAbHbM , TaK KaK 30.. ep BCTptrMMOU MfU-l/HU veneA B 3 ATb B C? 0 [ 0 - 
Hy, BCAeflCTBHe qero rrio/soweA CKOAbsmnKi. v^ap Gokobkx cTopon 
uaauH • OAHaKO, BCTpeMHaa wamwHa, nonaB npa hum koa'-com p KaHapy, 
CBaAHAacb oahhh 6oxo»i Ha Kocorop, naraa M&i'.HHa ocT ^Aaob hh koa«- 
cax. n h luo^ep HeivAAeHHO bnokom^a » W3 i<&6 hhkh n :ioroi"AH k e»a- 
AHBDtekOH wa’PHHe. . *6HF ronaaHA CHAbHhH TIT' HHbM aanax, OHtfBHAHO, 
meAlOHk OT Wa'iHHh. ,.0/;0*iAA t'AM*>:, A vb/A^A <470 CjHAI 3a- 

noAHOHa rp ,f ao»^ noicr.bTi.'M cHe r *x ,r cpeartHTO! , ^tan^thi* Be^eBKauii. 
Ot vAapa BepGBKii aohh v am , a M .cTb rp'aa BKb"»Afc*nacb ria -cocorop. 

OTO ftHA CTpariHh H ppvg. UTO CL.AH Tp v nw AKjA 'I* , OA TNX B BoeHHyw 
i^opiiy. 

Okoao varutHb naxoAHAOCb, HacKOAbKO « iiomhio, MeAOaeK o-' 7 ., 
m 8 hmx oahh HeHeu-uiOi^ep , Abf*. B3 ipymeHHKx au?ouaT .mm Heuua # a 
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OCTBJIkHH© 6ta« pyCCKHIM BO©HHOnjI©HHhMX, TtlK KaK rOBOOHJIH IIO- 
pyCCKJI H 0S6TH 6 UAH COOTBeTCTBV'KHV. ofipaaOK. 

Hemu c pvmHWo HaCpociuiwck Ha iioero icovepa, »aT«M n pe^- 
npHHHJiH nonwTKJi nocTamiTk mwjhhv Ha xojieca. Khhvtw vepea «b© 
k wecrv aBapmi nofl"ewm ©me *Be rp''S0Bux wim*HN « ocTaHOBHJWCk. 

C ©tbx MftfflBH k HaM nofloi.jia rp’ f nna HeimeB h pvcckhx bobhho- 
nxeuHVX , scero ne.no b©k 10. 06dih»«h ycmiHAM* Bee cveuin noAHHwark 
i«BRHy. Bocnonk80BaBomck yaoGhkh momshtom , fl thxo cnnocmi oa- 
Horo is pyccKKX BoeHHonxeHHNx: "4 to ©to TaKO© ?" Tot Taxne 

TBXO VH© OTBOTHX: "XOTOpVK) V« HOMk B08HM T P V IIH B .laTMHCKHlt fl©C? 

Q gaj XB hiaii CH uawHHa ©me h© 6um noAHflTa, KaK ko hh© h woewy 
no$opy no«OB©Ji HewenKifA vHTep-o^Buep ■ OT«a* npHKaaaHH© HaM 
H©M©rJieHHo exaTk flajMie. Tan nan Ha h amen vaninne HKKaKHx ce^k- 
©8 hhx tiOBpe*AeHHk He 6uio f to cio v ep, oTBena eo naMHoro b oto- 
poHy, Bubpancn na oocc©, ? vk noexana /v:uibiue. 

npoesxaa .hkmo no.",om©A«mx nosAHae Abvx vatmH, Kpurax 6p©8«B. 
tom, * Tara© novyBCTBOBflj] ctp>iuihhk Tp w nHbiR sanax . 

* IioKasaHHH noATBepwAaioTCB noraaaHKKWH ^Ooa wia- 

AMMMpa A<,ftH iCbBBima, ooctohh.^po b nepnoA OKKynaaiiM Ha cjirabe 

B nojiBUKH b KaMecTB© noAM lefiCKoro, 

tl'UPOa norasaa, hto h©ch no pOA* f.H 0 ©« cjivm6h oxp^nv 
Mocra Ha nepexpecTK© hoccwkhmx AOpor i.ocKBa-LHHCK h Gmoji©hck 
-BhT© 0CK, OH HOCKO/lkKO PM HOVH0 B KOHU© MapTa H B HepBKe AHH 
annex* 19*o roAa Hrtiiwa*. ran no HanpaBneHHio k Gmoachckv npo- 
©a*aji« eoAkBH© rpvsoBwe vauwHN, KphTHe CpeseHTOM, ot KOTopac 
aea caAfcHMi rpynHidt sanvx. b Ka6iiH:<ax mbumh h cb»ah noeepx 


93744 O— 52— pt. 3 
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^po3GHTa OHficJIO no H'fCK Vlh <y qe^OBeK, i!3 KOTO ► x He,<jTopbie Ck- 
Jlii fcOnp'^HHbi H # HeCOMHeHHO, fiBJlflJTfC'B HuMU iF X . 

0 cfowx HaC/nofl'^’HHx .,i\jrvz jior.ovxji hvh ./ibhhkv no^nn ^:oko- 
ro vqaCTKl P PHe /XXXF^ F -e-. 70;i0»iiepV .J'SEie ~e>‘b R HO BSiqv f 

KOTopm nonoB' TOBaj: eir* "r^jv-nTb f.3!,k aa avflaMH" *: -o6^b»*/: 
w « to Hac He KacaeTr« # H'Mero sav nvTrbc*- > m» . 

0 tom, mto h ev T ’K n*.p ?p w rt Ha jw.hh x b 

.'lATblHCKHil ;leC, ra/I T‘*K?re rO-cr r.fLHZfl Jiop AK- 

rmvoBwq, Io9o rona pok/johha, Cnf:j. are.HT no cHafouiHHiv oto^obkx 
OMOJ ieHcvcoro TpecTa CTo.’iOBix, a n: i -ei»r;ux - Haqa.nBHWK iiojihujui 
K aTNHo/oro yq\CTKa. 

Oh nOKaaaji, mto j::t^ho B:r:r-n o:ixh pe*3 b hbm irpcjui 
rofla, KaK c loocp b ..t i/ircu. /.ec nr.owjin qe 7 h*<- : te:x 6pe- 

EeHTo»‘ rp’ ao?! x • ipTora:..5iH’ , e ^oto; ex h».cko^bko qe,io%eK f 

Boop'OK^HHKX ipto: anv;E BHHTOhKaM-*. u? otxx va'uwh L;e;i pesKHR 
?r”ni:ji. 3anrx. 

ila npMnereHHKX cbt: ’'T anBCKHX oKasoHH* co Been hchoctbio 
rOKMO 3 P KJTWMUTB, ’«4TO l!(:fT,W pacOTO JIHHaJi;* nOJlFKOB ! B "K^rHX 
recTax. obosp mx t’^fn ? atkhckkk Jiec, ohh npec:;eroB"jix rpo- 

t’pjib: BO-nerBhx, ^hithto^’/tl rjier.n cbohx coGctbphhux 
a;iO/j ** rhxi. ; bo-ptofnx, e Ra/’.HTb chox npecTvr:. h.ir Ha oobot- 
cbvjo P^n?b ; B- mr eTb’/x, Kor/*qr cTBO "Gojibcj^pitct- 

okhx wapTB” b rora-ax /.tuhckoto ;>;oa. 
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non.TKi: sai-hct:: a 


V. - ^ 


Opp9Hi'-30fc^Htiu r J Hem;aj*:: " a;; ck v^cs'ii" ho lOCTHr^Jiw c&oe' : 

ue^i*.Bce no^t.*?.as7vrf; ho Mor^nr vfe-mji i?ci> e ri^^ep 

hwmh Hajiwuo CftM^H ?. /ibh^h H^iiPiiKo-^aaiTCvcK ui n-c^'r:: - 

u;ia. HoaTOM'^ cc cto^ohk h^-itoi ,yv.\ r-iiocrr" iirmHHMnj:!:cf k 

Tony t t ito5h aacTr>-:i?L cc. j y ~r". “rnxc/i MC7’ia?h. 

CneiT.p^b H^ri Koy.;- f j«r.::>i ^cno^^rne: no T "33nn::,H'.:: urj:*ro "hv* 


CBI! T6JI6H f KOTOnfcifc CC'r '’’.II! 0 TOM # r*HK 1~0 CJIC 27,71' rTVt ; T ‘:'6 

EJI9 CTI! ?c.x,k?o ccmhohijich f hjih ho i‘fcpH>i : : nrcz oi:rt.;:::: . Vi'0;:i>- 

JlrtJIH CO CJIV^^H, ,vpno 'ftjtH r ' < "' OCT^OvIOl! , KoK*:COtffl yCTS' 

HOEiua /ibq cMywH nacc?^..ia an Hev)'f;r.!o >ia„v Ha n^i.- 

bh.bi!" iTOxafl rmcrmn-j 5i.Jia vm * hr ho hq.i Gubciem h^mpukhm no^Hi;r-; : - 
cknm 3ArA*lH02L!.! j« nn*r t *TQ t T.;1.' m A.^. ,pa60Ta&iii;:?< ho nncKonKa;< 
Moroji b KaTunrcKOM jiq cv. 

HoKaaaHM/t o apecjicac 2 a:i:sM HfMuawi: b::^9:::ie2iix cboh 

coMiieiiMB nocjie jiocgl* him woriiJi b Ka?uHCKOi? jig r\* , hojih : ydonup- 
ua an^eKB 1 CMo;ioiiCKa SvTA^T-lA ’I. C . ,nonc~ii;:K c-ui/ ro 

bTMMi C:<.v*;.ini<cro pa. o;;pCic07.-:./:a Cvu^riCKu KCVC5A 3.". r 

Jinvrac*. 




i< k«li i! 


.1 .>* 






noKaaaji : 

Co ^CI w^CTCItlv jKu 1 1 bLU/i ^0 j rj < CC<) oi j o 

i iCt iA C i^r> 0« K «.! .t ti . j ^ t> »i .» ).c C i !i .^6 w*««i»dpa*<ili v* ; ' 0 -i H 0 
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CbJin RBLtiU yhC. 31 HE/i t £G M TC ?C ili! CTSAC npeCf^t see E~cAHi .6 
paaroBOpB a apecTCsaTb lccx j 3 ;::,,ki.cKaa: bc::^:x k 6 b epee a "Kan.* 

CKG 6 

Mh 6 J1WMHO p KOLK HQl'4 . y ^CTHCBOl nOAHUMH t TQKE6 ’ KftBAHFfl AdAK ! 
B KOHU6 liftH 1542 r. HeileUKMi. K0U6HAttHT C.^aTKHH CC£p-JieI TCHOri^ 
BPATHF h b Haneuie h*oha - Ha-.Cvo;ieHCr o' oa'orfhc. no,-::: \\v. 
KA'^HT/K 

.! cosBaji Khcr , ^vKTr?.Hce ccKe a iro nojiK^e , 'cKHx Cnoerr, y^a- 
CTHa.ua kctc^cw ;;rr.^r^ arire" va?l Acc?-:.,:;iTL a ,iojiicuh»g 
na^ioro a. CKa3:/aai)uerc hc ? t r>ne k cowHepa^eroca b noaBnonoAO- 

rtHH COCtf^GHV'!' He UUCP O na^CTne.Tfc 60 AbLiCEMK&* , it nOJlbCKHX BOeHHO- 


HjICHHUX. 

3unoz:iAA bti: yKa3a»iKA hckc:;::::;; B-iacTci : t ,ibmc k?i:zzj~ 
ayz oi.,TaK nan can 5 lui yEepen.MTo "KaTuncrce acac" - :icueuK&A 
npoBOKauwn. noAHOCTb 1 ' h y(5e abaca b 3T0K .Korjia ju!4ho no<5t:Baji 

HH "BKCWryCHH" B ^STHHCKOU ACCy". 

BhAHp^TO ’SkCKVOCHH" MCCTHOPO HaceACHRH HQ K/lTfclHCKBe 

mopoi: He aocTKrv'T uejin , HeMSUKue OKKyna^i'OHPiie pJiacTB A6T0M 
1542 r . mcnooaAiuir.CL saniiTi* 3T*: hopsijik. 

Hece;r cbohh OTCTyiuremoM hp Cuoa^hck^ hpm^i :r.vte okkvhquhoh* 
Hhe BAacTi: c?ajiH Hocnrx 3P.M*?Ta?i> CAeah* cborx 3 Po:ie>tniir."aqa^ 
KOTcpyw aaHKJ'a-; "~?a5 52 7 cTpoiiTfcAbiicro Sa?&j:fcOHa ,, t $i,Aa co:*>,c- 


u& ao TJia. Tpex AetyLie* - A~2L1C7 


' | . ii.J J* .**W «.iM V*SV«Vi/». 


Hevub’ naa^ci; ;:boab b aen.EonoK t uTo^i: yaeaTM c cor'c: ,:-. vo :e? 

6hiTb Vi V HR STOHHTb • n a3uC^i'r. \xXil *i€.!A^L CrC6i C r^UbuCTC "CBE- 
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4P. 

X»*6 a *2 KMC E JIBB A !l.r.,HO tot BwecTe co CBoefl oetaef. ycnea 
CKouTbCH. 9 euuw cobtah ero aou. 

Beuuu cTapajiack oxbathtb h ApyrHx "cBHaeTexefl"- (JuB.Ha- 
H&UHHK& CTAHUBB PhBBAOBO HBABOBA C.B. b <5bb . A e^yoHoro no 3T0C 
otb hum CABBATS2BA K.3,,a Taxue Ct.B.cuenuiMKa cT.CnoxfcHCK 
3AXAPC3A H.J. 

3 caiiue nocxeaHHe ahji nepen OTC?yn.neHHei» #8 CMOAencxa 
ft6U6UK0-<^UuEC?cxi!6 OKKyn&H?u kck&jih npo$>eccopOB EASK-TSBCHCTO 
a E2XS0BA. 0(j obu ygaAOCk latferHVTk vbo/i« nan cner>T8 aiubb noTO- 
uy,n*6 obi aatfAapoBpoHeHHO cktomhcb. 

0 jhqko , aawecTH cjisau i cKnnT& cbob noecTynAPHM HeiieuKO- 
Aobictckm saxsaTHixaM h« yaaxoca . 

nooisBenenHai cyaeflHO-ienmRHOKaa BKcnenTiaa aKcrywmo- 

BBHHHX TpynOB 0 H 80 nDOB 8 l>*IIHOi BCHOCTBIO nOKaaHaaOT , HTO DaCCT- 
pex BO 6 HH 0 nA 6 HHUX nOJIAKOB <}HJI npOH 8 Befl 8 H CaMMMK He Hi; an I , 

Ham npiBOfllTCB 6UCT CyAe<$H0-H6AHUBHCK0t! 3KCrieOTI8H. 

% 

AKT Cy^EHO-MEflHiyiHCKO.i aKCnSPTISU 


Ho VKasaMB CnemaJikHoC Kouiccim no ycTawoBJieHKK) u pac- 
cxeAOBaHHio o6ctoat«aI)CTb paccTpexa He»ieuK0-4*ua*CTCKXMH aax&aT- 
HixauK b Kbtmhckom xecy ((Jabs . Cmoash ckq ) boenHoniiGHHux 

hoAbckix otpiuepOB.cyaeCHO-KCAHuKHCKaa oxcnapTiiSn kohbccuh 


b cocTase: 
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PjiafcHGro cv^c^nO-re Ai- T -HHCKoro :•*> cii€ ^?b 
flMpcKTOpQ PocynaocTueHUoro Haj ro mhctj'tv- 
Ta Cyne^HO^ IieflilUHHW “aphCUJ^j -r- ^ - ^ ; 

PDo6eccona cvreCno ve^ri./H* —pc ’-ccKOMjKrrc Pccyraoci- 

BehHO r '0 ueflimHHCKOro si::e r ;:: , ';. , v6 , "OKTona r.*-;iKAKHCKi!x hhvk - 

Pno^ecccoa iia-cvicrr!? crc:: aunvcv:^:: , • , oktc*v» ck;:x 

Hay*- - 

CTa^Dero Haw4Horc cc r :r i /j!HWKa ?uHa'rojiC*- ,,, ‘~c* uro CT.iejieH/H 
Po c y m c 7 bc ii xi c ? o Hh v ^ h c - - r c cjie :i c b a ~fc at c k o ro »i h c* r \ r : v t a c ; ■ # - e 5 h c . 
veABUHHU HapKOii3,icaba C r J2 n ^CKTc:3 P.C.C7’.’ 1 : C’::::' PC; 

G?acjer'j Hay more c: v ^ y i:: *- a C % .\l .‘.hi.Pi.v,: ? 7 ,v: .. - 

^ooyA-r CTicaacrc- !Ly nm-Pcc-nayct • ’* ..ic:. r r" ya - 

jetfhu., j.f.nraPM;. .-4*.u **;r arc. - — , -c. mra ... . -A - -• - , 

np* v4&ct;;u: 


PjiafciiCro cyae-ac-m rrumcKoro rnc.^r va Panarnorc r ^r t.*j, 

M'J C r ’>i rOyPuPHCKO -*• — • - - 

Cy £6 S h o-Mfc a** :;:::: ck c r 


• * "L ill! f I. j .1 1! . • » n w* ,i i • 


AJIHCKO/ CJiy r .5u E’^JC^TB A; 

iiu 4 UAbr:::r:a Pa 7 c;; r ro-:i: i -/:c* , ':Meovc?' * . ' . ^ \\v. c ' y 

•• w. r» «rr \'r\r"”' a . 

m^hukhcfo. c-Jiy - - — ---A, 

II n .. . ''tv i' r : ■ ■ j i 

• *e :ona McnKiii’HCi'C. c;.y ■'ji; * A; 

pu 4ti-CuC wwi i> PT *»(*.■ < . l. ‘.j i - <iO »C.t ^>1 i ^ * *.. .« <• . i jC r J y “ 

CAPUIC3A ; 
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so. 


Cfapoero AeCTenaHTa m6AmubhckoI! cnyatfn nyHKAPE30K; 
a nepeofl c 16-ro no 23-e HHiaoii 1044 r. nnoHSBena 9Kcryuau.HK 
■ cyaeflHO-iieA*miHCKoe HCcnexoBaHHe toviiob jioabckhx boshho- 
nneHHHX,noro«(3eHHi.x b iiorBnax Ha TepoHTOoHH "Kobbh Topi:" 
b KaTUHCKOM necy.B 15-tb KiinoiieTnax ot rop.CnoaeHCKa. Tpynu 
nojiBCKitx B0€HH0iui8HHUx <5ujih noppeOeHH b otfmeP MOPHJie naaMe- 
dom okoao 60x60x3 MSTpa b, Krone Toro.B otaoabho.. nornne paa- 
iiepoM okoao ^xSxS.S memo. Ms mopba aKcrynHooBaHO h BccAeJio- 
bsho 925 rrynOH. 

SKcryiiauPH B cyqedHO-MaAHUBHCKOe HccaenoBaHHe rnvnoB 
npOKSBeneHU dm ycTBHOBne hha : 

a) ABHHOCTB nOKO^HUX; 

0) noBBHHti ciienTfl; 

b) abbhootb aorpeOeHHA. 

OECTO.TTEJILCTBA cunvatennanH CneuBantnofl 

Kohbccbb. 

0E"EKT:3HHK JAHHUE: cm . npoTOKOAU cyAeCHC-MeABUBH- 

CKBX XCCA6AOBAHB2! TpynOB. 
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Cy ■?!/! r« l CITf KC?'MCCKfl , OC tiCbli »f: JCb H H 

rt3 T.y T9 vrax cy~e :£rfG-?.!f- shlh hokpx kc cv^'^ pp«-pr r^ynop 9 n^yxc ^/r 

y cjTf fv^moMv ar.Kj; we m :t: > : 

rio nac> T'UTifi' Mcr!‘j» f vghkz t ^ v ; i r r-. miv. vcranc- 

B JIG ri c : 

a; cr* *?. rnyr.oy r.CAicr jix v h-i c-zzca 

T^ynt: ft ore 'Z 1 *- ,Ko.::'Mec -t ho r:: ::c ctho^c hi!" k c^t- 

mv iv.cj.'f i rrv n -iHi./. :;' , -or5 up ho (.-cero 2 *ia ?2*r 

i. u -jf, ,,,a X 1 1 fc « » • u T. / » : i j ii <n 'j i *4 ». H Jk M C .1* C C ?«. iir, i! E C£ n n C TC 

G'Tr.^i.a; 

( -s »a is. tii* — i . ; . Li 4 » - • ». II C • G . « i_ ^ ,i .’^7 Ow i*X 

na ricci;; r o y ;: ct :: \ac k r;"rr»cr.y c rc? 7 ;rv 

*o cj7i,cKcf. a ::: : ;: i: ; 

b' c'inpyc .:::l: 7 r.p:: rac'c-su KarrancB * 

cfinor,t:o: r '0^ :-i'i f * up; :.ri- ;. p.o r :.;u noKaC^:.r.KT # MTC EC/-. 

C JTG :i -a Kca 4 t.,^v^^ i Li « C. ; . r! # f FI 7 r *t i!i, Z> , H C C #’ T 

ijo c;.''e o;; ( "i: oC~Ci u *:o”C ; ; ? , 

i :-:c ;; :;r;: cci.-ct^c cnr-yi CTieMena ^c- 

JI * L h.'-i .. i - . L‘ i i c t? ■ — ; ' \ ' ’ ’ ’ K 0 T*’* ' *•; )j • ■ » ' T ' ' y " P *Y' ? 5 t H H v r *t !l 

PRHMFTX V*nf'T:i»X p nCr FiC.-K/.M-w " lOHCft > fhK.P non- 

TEHKEiX r HOCKaX OSrKPKH r !i 3 G 7 , ^ ' c L r r : . 9 l'C Jl i! T M ! i ; IKK, 

i.cvTOEliP Kao;:*:, .; 1 \ie :! 3 : : * tl*. -ft/ .■ , 
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s:. 


:i aoyrne AOKyyeHTw.a "'tw'.o uenitocT«(c^i::oK sojiot:. 
.-OArApu),Try 6 «' ;: » r,t ' °' u ' i " i '- HOaK.Kyn.-rfcjTHj .1 Cy vara, hoc ovue 
n.iaTKM ti no.; 

;;'i h9 qacTa AOKyvf: HTOfe (rta/KC- jcs cnei;nani>iu.:; accac aos*- 
' llni * ocMOTOe ay. KOHCTaoiinchamj "ftc 1 - , othccHi^icc/i k neoi-.o^y 
oc 12 H0A50H 1- C * c 10 " iC -'ll 

e' a h >' onev.K.oco'aHHO VMv.sit-'’ ,:-;’Hinoo*b,3oy,h 7 . bcv.h/x 

nv5ai3<jK,xoocsi;o cox'- ■i-u’/.-'C!. a c r >< -f i. <onivvt" 7nVio« ao-.t'.er'M 

rwKCr'P; 

m' V 0*lf IJ> K^C.".!- .i-y ’if CT:r TT'.vnCS (20 H3 N oy K i* 

jiKCb ceaa'HHt.h.! j ",:i TVAChKca c: " •..i./. .... 


7*0 fc 


^ ^ ' » ' • ^ “*• * * • • *■ 

J ^U.%n , ^ ■ «*. * 

i'JI »' vCT7iir(il : I '* ."It- ~ L*, 

r.OKCM/ nnacTrriiVTL.,; 


tc*t ^K7,-J?c 1 : y ii r. J: 7 i- , 

I , J O ; I„i uw ^ j ( l j ..**» «.v i >4 

.7 0 7 y Kiri 7Gi:/iO'. ;ii . :iw: * *-• «* , 
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nywcT m A m ct.35 k on^c* novyueHTOb) . 
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OBUKE BUBOrtfal 


Ha Boex naTepaamoB , HaxoAJUnaxcji b pacnopHxeHKx Cneunajii>- 
HO* Kommccvr, a rmshho - noxasaHxfl CBUoe 100 onpooeHmix e» 
CBMetejiefl, aahhhx cyAeCHO-ueARURHCxofl axcnepTHau, AOxyiieHTOB 
■ B 0 H©CTB©MHHX AOKasaTeABCTB, MSBJieHeHHHX 113 MOriLA rCaThlHCKOTO 
aeca, c HeonpOBepxiiwoP rchoctho BUTexaioT HHxecjieAywmHe bubo ah: 

j. BoeHHOiMieHHue noAAXH, HaxoAHBumecH b Tpex JiarepHx aa- 
naAHee CiiOJieHCxa a aaHH-ru© Ha AOpo*HO-CTpOHTfJii.HHx paCoTax „o 
Hanaxa bo*hu, ocTaBaJiRCb tsm h nocjie BTopKeHiw He u6ukhx oxxy- 
naHTOB b CuoxeHCK ao ceHTHfipfl 1941 r. BXJuoxHTejiiiHO ; 

2. B KaruHCKOH Aecy ocbhmo 1941 r. npoH3BOAKJi»icb Heueiixii- 

MH OKKynaUHOHHHMH BJiaCTHMM MBCCOBHe paCOTJ (iAH nOABCKHX BO0HMO- 
nxeHHUx *8 BumeyKasaHHux JiarepeP; 

3. VaccoBue paccTpejiu nojn>cxnx RoeHHOiuieHHbix b atuhcxom 
xecy npoHBBOAHAO Heueuxoe BoeHHoe y«jpe*AeHHe, cxpa BaBineecH noA 
yCJIOBHHM H 0 KM 8 HOB 0 HHeM "lBTa6 637 CTpOMTeJlBHOrO 6 fTaAbOHa", BO 
rxaBe Kotoporo ctohjir 06 epcT-AeJ?TeHaHT ni-uiiC h ero coTpyAHxxn - 
ofiep-xeflteHaHT fEACT, jtoflTeHaHT aUTT ; 

4. B cbash c yxyAineHHeii ajw I'epwaHHH o6weI’ bochhoiioahth- 
MecKoR oficraHOBKH k Haxany 1943 r. Heueuxxe oxxynauHOHHue wiaoTV 
b npOBOKauBOHHux uexxx npeAnpMHHJiH p«A vep k Towy, xto5h npHriH- 
CaTB CBOH COCCTBeHHUe 3JI0A6HHHH OpraHaM COHeTCKOt! anaCTH B pac- 
nere noccopHTb pyccxHX c nojWKann ; 

5. b 3 Thx uexHx: 

a/ HeuenKO-fJjamHCTCKHe aaxBaTHWXM, nyTeii yroBopoB, no- 

iutok noAxyna, yrpoa h BapBapcxHx HCTAaanHR, cTapanMCb 
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6 *. 


b. PaccTpeAHB&H no^bCKHx KoeHHOiui^ hhux b .iaruHCKoy Jiecy, 
HenenKO-fiAmiicTCKiie r*axftaT4HKH nocji* w arcjihuo ocyatecTBJWJiH 

C BOK) IlOJIHTHKy ^H3MMeCKOrO yHHMTO^KOH I1H C-H&fcHHCKKX HapOAOB . * 


CneuHeLibHO? Aomhcchh, qjieH 4pe3Rbmai*H0f ; 
rOCyAa[CTB«HHOi ; Comhcchk, aKa^eyMK 
/ /. 

HJIbHbi. M-fiOH HpeaBwqa^KoJr i ocy^apcTHOiihO! ..omhcchh, 

aKaAeMHK /AjieKceP 'iu^Yu.. /. 

4/iph ^penBbmaPHO? 5 i ocyAaLf'T'veH io! ; ioyi'ccMB - 

- T !MTpOnOJIHT / /. 

HpoAceAaTejib bcec;iaBHHCKoro .OMKT»;Ta n. H«;peji-jio! ; TeHaHT 

/ A. J. w / . 

Jir*;AceARTo;ii> i.enojiKOMa Jowsa uf>uvc p b "..pacHoro ipecTa" 

m " vpacHoro bojiyMCcaua" / G.A. . fc a*r.Li:.i..tub /. 

i.apoAHiiv /.ovMCcap npocpeiiy.Hiw i.'JyJi . &K&AauMK 

/ , i. , .lU / . 

HaqajibHMK ijiaRHoro ..o-HHO-^aHHTapHQT'o VnpaBJieHW! 

KpacHQP Aj'MMK, rf.n» j a^-noAKORHUK / r. .ii. /. 

hj^ACejiarajth Gvo/ikhckoto oCjiHcno^KOMa / 1 / 


24 HHBap/i 1944 ro^a, roj. . Cmo^hck. 
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ci , 

Ha f 'TR "CBKAeTCJW**" M3 MHCAa CO --0TCKHX rpa*AaH f OT KOTOjJblX ao6h - 

Bajiwcb jiowhnx noKaaaHMfl o tow, mto poeHHonjieHftue noAHKR h< 06 a 
fjfauiM paccTj ajiHHH opr&Hawi c0FeTCK0i : ejiacTK b6cho£* iimu r.; 

6 / HeveuKHe OKKynauHOHHue BJiacTH Becuo* iWv- r. cpoamiit Ha 
Apymx veer Tpynu p,accTpeA*HHbix huh poeHHoruieHHbix nojwKOB m 
CKJ iaA-iBajiH mx b pa 3 jwTwe motmah .vaTWHcnoro Jieca c pac^eToii 
CKpuTb cjieAW cbohx cotCT^eHHax 3-noAeHHnf* h y 4 Kcjio 
"*« cepTB GoAbmeBKCTCKHx aBepcT*-" b ‘aTLHCKOM Jiecy; 

p/ totobhcb k cpoei* npooKauHH, Hei*euKKe OKKynauKOHHue 
PJiacTM ajih pa60T no paajtiTMio motra b .\aTWHCKOM .necy, H3BJit4e- 

HHfO OTTyaa M30^JIM4afCHlMX MX ^OKyMfiHTOE R HeiflCCTPeKHUX ^OKaaa- 
Tf\HbCTB MCn0AB30P?:AM AO ->WO pycCKHX ROeHHOIUieHHHX , KOTO: lie 
no BhlllOJlHeHHR 3T0 W f & OOTbt 6btJlM H'lffiaUK [OCCTjeAHHU. 

6 . ^aHHUMK CyAe^HO-MeAHItMHCKOj* :»KCliepTK3:i C Ht COrneHHOCTblG 
ycTaHaBAHBaioTCH : 

a/ ppeiw paccTpK^a - oceHb a r.; 

6/ npHMeHPHHe HeverKMvw nfvjiaMftiiK rr m j acc^Af* noAbCKHx 
BOeHHonji€?HHUx Toro ne cnoco^a iiHcro^THoro nwcTpcjia b aaTN/iox, 
KOTOpfal f : npKVeHHACH KVM HpM yaCCOHJX yf>F 'CT»*aX COl* eTCKKX rpa«- 
AaH b ApyrKx ropo^ax, p. mbcthoct v. 9 f ujjie, ropoHcwc , .jacHOAa- 

pe R R TOW we CuOAOHCKe, 

7. bMBOAa H3 CBHAfcTt JlbCKHX IlOKaaaHIlft > CyA^HO-MtAMTIMFCKO^ 
3KcneptM3u o paccTp*Ae HetmavR BoenHon;ieHHbix noAHKOB oceHbw i^ni 
roAa noJiHOCTbio iiOATpepwA&»?c>i wemecT ReHtwwR AO<&*k Te -’i bC ™ ft,4M R 
AOKyweHTaMR, R3BJieMeHHHl*»l R3 KaTUHCKMX voro; 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Since that communication has been read into the 
record I think it should be made clear that when they speak of an 
official investigation, what they mean is an all-Russian investigation. 
1 think that should be made clear so there will be no misunderstanding. 

Chairman Madden. That is right. The remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan are part of the record. 

The first witness will be Dr. Edward Miloslavich. The doctor will 
take the chair. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Edward Miloslavich is a witness 
before your committee this morning. He was a member of the Inter- 
national Commission of Medical Authorities taken to the Katyn mass 
graves in April 1943 at the time of the German investigation. Will 
you swear him in. 

Chairman Madden. Doctor, if you will stand to be sworn. Do you 
solemnly swear the testimony you will give in the hearing about to 
be held will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. EDWARD LUCAS MILOSLAVICH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, will you state your full name for the pur- 
pose of the record, please. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Dr. Edward Lucas Miloslavich, spelled L-u-c-a-s 
M-i-l-o-s-l-a-v-i-c-h. 

Chairman Madden. I might state for the record that the Doctor is 
appearing here under subpena. 

Chairman Madden. Doctor, would you like to make a general 
statement, or would you like to start your testimony and then have 
the counsel or the members interrupt you from time to time? The 
committee wants you to select whichever way you would like to pro- 
ceed. If you wish you may make a general statement as to when 
you first became familiar and knew about the Katyn massacres and 
then what transpired immediately after and proceed from there with- 
out interruption. Whatever way you would like to proceed is satis- 
factory to the committee. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 
doctor identify himself and give the committee a statement of his own 
personal background. Then I would like to ask the doctor to make a 
statement without interruption and the committee may interrogate 
later. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, where were you born ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Dr. Miloslavich. December 1884. 

Mr. Mitchell. December 1884 ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you give the committee a brief history of your 
own personal background from the date of your birth until the time 
you returned to Europe? 

Dr. Miloslavich. My father took me back to Europe to Austria 
when I was a child of approximately 7 years to give us an Austrian 
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education. He sent me to the University of Vienna and I studied 
medicine at the University of Vienna from the year 1903 up until the 
year 1908. 

In December 1908 I graduated as doctor of medicine. Since my 
student time up to date, which means now approximately 45 years, I 
am studying mainly the dead human body. During the year of the 
Second Balkan War in the summertime of 1913, I was there with 
the European war authorities studying the effects of the gunshot 
wounds upon the human body. I haa opportunity to perform my first 
exhumation at that time. Then when the First World War started 
in July 1914 I went to Serbia at that time in January 1915, and I had 
also opportunity not only to do my pathological studies but also to 
exhume several bodies for the purpose of establishing criminal actions. 

At that time I exhumed two women who had been buried, one, 
3 years and 3 months and the other one, 3 years and 7 months* ample 
opportunities to see how the human body decomposes and decays. 

Then afterward, after the end of the First World War, I returned 
to the land of my birth and assumed a position as professor of path- 
ology and medico-legal pathology at the University of Marquette, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in which State I was working up to July 1934. 

Prior to that time I had great opportunities to work as a criminolo- 
gist in the State of Wisconsin as medical adviser to different district 
attorneys and as coroners’ physician throughout the State of Wis- 
consin and was very well familiar not only with the criminal actions 
performed and establishing how to examine a criminal affair, but at 
the same time to exhume the bodies after they had been buried a 
certain period of time, endeavoring to establish the cause of death 
and to establish the wounds which the interred individual suffered. 

In the year 1934 I received a call from the University of Zagreb, 
Croatia, a province which used to belong to the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and I accepted that position because I was called by the 
Government to establish an institute of legal medicine and crimi- 
nology, because that country didn't have methods how to investigate 
crime scientifically. I had opportunity to organize an efficent, well- 
equipped institute and to show to my assistants, to the youngsters, how 
crime should be investigated, always in a firm endeavor to return to 
America as soon as I finished my work. 

Chairman Madden. Could 1 interrupt you. Doctor, if you get 
tired standing, you may take the chair. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I am very comfortable, thank you. I talk bet- 
ter standing. 

In the middle of my work, while I was completely independent 
from anybody, the Hitler war started. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say in the middle of your work, where 
was your work at that particular time ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. In Zagreb. 

Mr. Mitchell. In Zagreb. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 1 

Mr. Macrowicz. Zagreb is where? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Croatia, now a part of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was your official position there at that time i 

Dr. Miloslavich. I was professor of legal medicine and crimi- 
nology and director of those institutes at the University of Zagreb. 
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At the same time I was teaching legal medicine at the theological 
faculty, the significance of legal medicine to the clergy. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, will you give us your definition of the term 
“legal medicine” as it pertains to tne European meaning of the word 
ana the American meaning of the word ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. In our country we have here the expression foren- 
sic medicine, which corresponds to the European conception of legal 
medicine, the application of theoretical and practical legal medicine 
to law. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you continue your statement? 

Dr. Miloslavich. In the year 1940-41 throughout that territory 
of Yugoslavia there were many cases of slaughtering. I had again 
opportunity to exhume those bodies and to prove what kind of atroc- 
ities were performed. One day — I don’t remember exactly when it 
was — it was approximately around the 14th or 15th of March 1940 — 
I read in the papers that the Germans discovered big graves where 
hundreds, maybe thousands of people, Polish soldiers ana officers had 
been buried. 

Chairman Madden. Did you say that was in 1940? 

Dr. Miloslavich. 1940, correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are you sure it wasn’t later? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Excuse me. I made a mistake. You are right. 
1943. 

Chairman Madden. 1943. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did you read that, Doctor ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. In a local paper. 

Mr. Mitchell. "Where were you at that time? 

Dr. Miloslavich. In Croatia, in Zagreb. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the approximate date? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I don’t know exactly. I have no notes or any- 
thing. 

Mr. O’Konski. At that time Croatia was occupied by the Germans; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct.. That newspaper notice, I think 
it was somewhere around the 13th, 14th, 15th, something like that, of 
April 1943. I think 1 have that straight. 

Mr. Flood. You say you read that in a German paper? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No; in a Croatian paper. Then I was greatly in- 
terested to see those graves, greatly interested to see the decay, the 
decomposition of human bodies, to study that and to endeavor to estab- 
lish for how long a time they had been buried. I went to the diplomatic 
representative of Germany and offered my services. I said I would 
be very happy if he would help me to go to Smolensk or Katyn so I 
could examine those graves. 

He was very kind, but he said to me, “I have no instructions from 
Berlin that you can go.” 

In the meantime, Professor Walz, W-a-l-z, a German, a professor of 
international law, who was a good friend of mine, arrived at Zagreb the 
next day, and I was talking to him if he could help me so that I could 
go to Katyn. The next day I received permission to go. The Germans 
said, “We have no authorization to pay your expenses.” 

I replied, “I don’t care for that. 1 will pay my own expenses.” 
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So the next day I left Zagreb and I arrived in Berlin on the 27th — 
maybe I am again mistaken — the 27th of April 1943. They had tele- 
phoned them and they knew I was coming. Then they said to me and 
informed me that a commission has been put together of internation- 
ally known men in Europe, and they will put me as a member of that 
commission. Since more than half of those men I knew personally I 
was very glad to be together with them. 

The next day we left by airplane for Smolensk. 

Chairman Madden. This was a voluntary mission on your part? 

Dr. Miloslavich. For my part, yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, can you recall, or would you prefer to tell 
us later, the names of the individuals who went with you to Katyn, the 
doctors or anybody else in your party ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I don’t recall, but I can tell you a few of the 
names. 

Chairman Madden. He can put that in the record later. 

Mr. Mitchell. Go on with your story and the committee will inter- 
rogate later. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I know some of the names. 

Chairman Madden. All right, if you can recollect them, all right, 
fine. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Professor Palmieri, from Italy, from the Univer- 
sity of Naples. Then Professor Orsos, Franz O-r-s-o-s, from the Uni- 
versity of Budapest. 

Mr. Flood. Is that the professor who may now be at Heidelberg? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right, Congressman. 

Mr. Flood. An authority on legal medicine. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; all of these men are specialists in legal medi- 
cine and criminology. All of them have chairs in the leading univer- 
sities of Europe. 

Mr. Flood. Dr. Palmieri is an Italian ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. He is an Italian. 

Mr. Flood. Where might he be? Naples? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I suppose he is either in Naples or in Rome. 
Orsos is from Budapest. Then Buerckle, B-u-e-r-c-k-l-e, from 
Bucharest. 

Mr. Sheehan. If it might help, I have the official names in the list 
here. 

Dr, Miloslavich. I would like to name those I remember. Then, 
Markoff, M-a-r-k-o-f-f, from Sofia, Bulgaria. Then Professor Naville 
from Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Flood. Is he at the University of Geneva now ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes ; I think so. I left Europe several years ago. 
I don’t know exactly what is going on. 

Then Tramsen, if I am not mistaken, from Helsingford, no, Copen- 
hagen, T-r-a-m-s-e-n. Then there was Speleers, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you speak a little louder? I think there are 
objections from those attending that they can’t hear. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Speleers, S-p-e-l-e-e-r-s, from Belgium. There 
are several others and I don’t remember the names. 

Then there was the representative from the French Government. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Of the French Government? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Of the French Government. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know who that was ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Costedoat, C-o-s-t-e-d-o-a-t. 

Mr. Flood. Would that be the Vichy French ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, did these other members that went with 
you at any time tell you how they came to be selected? You have told 
the committee that you voluntarily asked to go because of your basic 
interest, that you had been studying this for a long time. Did anv of 
these other doctors whom you have just named tell you personally how 
they were selected to go to Katyn ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No; we didn’t talk about that, so far as I remem- 
ber, but I know that all of them went of their own initiative. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of their own initiative ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. So far as I know. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Siieehan. May I ask the witness about these other doctors who 
were there? Do you remember a doctor by the name of Saxen, 
S-a-x-e-n ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Surely. 

Mr. Siieehan. From Finland? 

Dr. Miloslavich. He was in uniform. I know him very well, a 
wonderful gentleman. 

Mr. Siieehan. And a Dr. de Burlett, B-u-r-l-e-t-t, from the Nether- 
lands. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I don’t recall that name. 

Mr. Sheehan. Dr. Subik, S-u-b-i-k, from Slovakia. 

Dr. Miloslavich. No, he was from Czechoslovakia, from Prague. 

Mr. Sheehan. Then there was a Dr. Buhtz, B-u-h-t-z. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. Offirhd of the German Government ? ■ 

Dr. Miloslavich. Buhtz was quite prominent criminologist and 
medico-legal expert. He gave us enormous help at Katyn Forest. 
He was a very hne gentleman. I am sorry to say he was killed. 

Mr. Sheehan. That is all, Doctor. Counsel, all the witnesses the 
doctor remembers plus the ones he didn’t remember are all listed in 
the official German documents as being present there. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Then when I arrived in the Katyn Forest to- 
gether with those men, 12 of us, we were given a short description of 
the position of the graves. One big grave, a very large grave, I 
would estimate larger than this room. It is in the form of an L. The 
horizontal part of the L was I don't remember now how many meters 
or feet long. And in the L here — anyway they were in threes like this, 
in rows up to 12. So in estimating the number of dead, killed, mur- 
dered Polish officers it was a little less than 3,000 in that grave. 

Mr. Flood. Would you describe the size of the grave with reference 
to the size of this room, for instance? 
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Dr. Miloslavich. I would say it was longer than this room. It 
was narrower. It was just as wide so that you could put three bodies 

like this. . . 

Mr. Machrowicz. Three bodies lengthwise. 

Dr. Miloslavich. No; transversely. 

Mr. O’Konski. About 20 feet wide ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You estimate how many, 15 to 20 feet? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The width? 

Mr. Machrowicz. The width. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I think it would be. . 

Mr. Flood. About 20 feet wide and longer than this room; is that 

right? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. What about the depth? Have you any idea about the 
depth with reference to the ceiling here? How deep was it, about? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I would say tnis depth. 

Mr. Flood. About as deep as this room and a little longer and about. 
20 feet wide. 

Dr. Miloslavich. In the shape of an L. 

Mr. Flood. Can anybody here tell us how high this ceiling is ? 

From the Floor. Twelve feet. 

Mr. Flood. Never mind. We will get that. 

(Note. — The custodian of the United States courthouse in Chicago 
subsequently informed the committee that the room is 18 feet high.) 

Dr. Miloslavich. To get a pretty accurate estimate of how many 
bodies were placed in that grave. I asked at that time, that they should 
dig deep down, close to the end of the horizontal limb of the L in 
order to see how many layers of bodies are present. Then we counted 
12 layers of dead bodies. * I remember that a photograph was taken of 
that part of it, because the Germans didn’t have enough help and 
time to exhume all the bodies. Just the superficial layers, if I am 
not mistaken, somewhere around six or seven layers were removed 
and the rest remained in original position. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were these layers one solidly on top of another 
or was there any ground between one or the other? 

Mr. Sheehan. Counsel, would the Doctor like to identify this pic- 
ture ? This is the German version of Katyn. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Exactly, that is it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your answer is that there was no ground between 
them ; is that right ? Solid, one on top of another ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Sheehan. Exactly like that picture? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Chairman Madden. We will make this Exhibit No. 5. 
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(The photograph referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and is 
as follows:) 


Mr. Mitchkli,. Mr. Sheehan, would you mark that “Exhibit 5.” 

Mr. Siikkman. I will turn it over to the committee as soon as we are 
through. We may refer to it further. 

Dr. MiLosr-AVK H. One body was placed on top of the other one, with 
their faces down. They were close together, nothing between them. 
All the bodies were dressed in Polish officers’ uniforms, the clothing 
being winter clothing, underwear and the uniform, and coats on some* 
The heads were downward. One body like this, the next one like this, 
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and the next one like this [indicating]. This was the width of the 
grave. Then 12 layers down y and then multiply by the length. I 
don’t remember how many we found in the lengtn. Anyway, at that 
time when I was examining and making my own estimations I didn’t 
follow anybody, and no one tried to give me any advice because I 
knew what to do. I estimated approximately 2,870, something like 
that, a little less than 3,000 officers. They were packed completely 
together by decaying fluids of the human body, the decomposing fluids, 
which started to penetrate, to imbibe, to infiltrate every dead body 
in there. That was a solid mass in which you just saw skulls you 
could recognize and that they were human beings. 

Then I went into the graves and studied which ones of them would 
give me the best information, what the dead body could tell us. With 
the help of two Russian peasants I picked a body, and slowly and 
gradually — it took them close to an hour — they removed the body and 
brought it out. I examined it very carefully to find out two main 
points. First, what was the cause of death. Second, how long a 
time was this individual buried. Third, who he was? 

In examining the body I found a gunshot wound at the boundary 
between the back of the neck and the head. The Germans gave the 
expression “nacken schuss.” That is the precise description of the 
shot which was fired. The majority of them had just one shot, because 
it entered in here [pointing with finger] and came out here at the 
root of the nose, which means the head was bend downward. It was 
administered with such precision that the medulla was completely 
destroyed. 

Mr. Flood. I tell you what you do: You take Mr. Mitchell here, 
if your gun isn’t loaded, and demonstrated on him for us, will you, 
just at what point at the base of the skull this missile entered and on 
what part of the face was the point of exit. 

Dr. Miloslavich. The position of the head was like this [demon- 
strating]. 

Mr. Flood. In what position would the living man have to be in 
your judgment, from your experience, at the time the shot was fired, 
standing, kneeling, lying down, or what, mostly likely. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Most likely kneeling. 

Mr. Flood. In what position, show us. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Like this. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, you have to tell me what to do. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I will guide you. It was shot in here. You have 
to figure that the bullet is going always straight. If I take this line 
and put it this way you see it comes out here [indicating]. The head 
was not like this and then shot. 

Mr. Flood. Why? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Because the bullet would come out here. 

Mr. Flood. Witness demonstrates with finger at the base of the skull 
of counsel, bullet on a straight line shot up, coming out at the middle 
of the hairline. If shot down as you indicated in your testimony, 
where would the bullet exit on the fact of the exhibiter ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The bullet exit would be approximately in the 
neighborhood of the root of the nose. 

Mr. Flood. Between the eyes. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right, or a little above or a little below, 
but in this region here. 
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Mr. Flood. In the area of the forehead oc between the eyes. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. That would indicate great precision and skill at the 
time of the discharge from the base of the skull ? 

Dr. Meloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. With the face pointing down toward the ground and 
the victim in a kneeling or bent forward position ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One question there : You do not mean they neces- 
sarily had to be in a kneeling position? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Flood. Most likely, in any case. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. I wasn’t present. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, you just demonstrated on me how you 
thought that bullet traveled. I would like for you to tell the commit- 
tee why you say that bullet would come out here in the forehead as 
.you demonstrated ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I have shown with this how the bullet travels. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is there any obstruction ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. He has the gun in a little slanting position, like 
this, and consequently if it goes like this it has to come out here 
{indicating]. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, Doctor, you didn’t examine all #f the bodies 
in the grave and it is possible because of that fact that many of these 
killings resulted from other kinds of position of the gun. In other 
words, some of them may have been shot standing up, some of them 
may have been shot kneeling down, or some not shot at all as far as 
you know. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Sure. 

Mr. Flood. But what you saw you describe as you are now pre- 
senting it. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. On how many bodies did you make a post mortem ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I made a post mortem on one. 

Mr. Flood. Yourself. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now that I have interrupted you, you said the Russian 
peasants took an hour to get this one body, that you performed the 
post mortem on, out of the grave. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. How many peasants helped you? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Two. 

Mr. Flood. Why would it take two peasants 1 hour to get one body 
out of one grave? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Because they were all packed in one big firm 
mass. All the bodies were packed together. 

M. Flood. You mean the body fluids, as a result of the decomposi- 
tion, composed a huge sticky mass of all these bodies ; is that it ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right, in cold weather. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When was it that you were there? I don’t think 
you set the time. What month was it that you made this post 
mortem ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. When I was in that grave it was April 29, 1913. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Doctor, did you yourself select the body on which 
;you did the post mortem or the autopsy ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Surely. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were given that opportunity freely? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Absolutely. 

Mr. Mitchell What layer was the body in that you selected ? You 
said that there were a lot of layers. What layer? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I couldn’t tell you that exactly. It was about, I 
would guess 

Mr. Mitchell. The top, the middle, the bottom ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The middle of the grave, the middle counting 
from up down, the middle of the grave. 

Chairman Madden. I believe it would be well now if the doctor 
would finish about his investigation of the skull and also state in your 
opinion as a doctor what you think, after the investigation that you 
made, was the approximate time of the killing ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. At the time when I finished the post mortem ex- 
amination I dictated my findings right there at the burial place and 
gave my expert opinion as to the cause of death and about the main 
cadaveric changes of the body. Then the next day, late in the after- 
noon, all the experts, 12 of them, together with Dr. Buhtz — and there 
were two more German specialists there — got together and every one 
of us expressed opinions as to our findings, and we all agreed that the 
bodies were buried, approximately, not less than 3 years ago. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you say you all agreed to that ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. It was pointed out upon which facts that 
opinion was based. All of us reported that death was caused by the 
gunshot wounds fired from the immediate proximity, close to the line 
of the back of the head and back of the neck, so-called nacken schuss. 
I repeat that name because it is the best name for it. They were fired, 
of course, from behind in the direction to the front, with a shattering 
of the entire skull due to explosive action of the near shot. Powder 
marks were found on the skull itself, and I found it also. In some 
instances in the skulls we found three gunshot wounds, but in instances 
if there was a real, well-placed nacken schuss, there was just one shot 
because — I want to explain what just came to my mind — because the 
bullet wound which enters in here and comes out here passes through 
the — I have to give it in technical terms. 

Mr. Mitchell. Please give it in technical language. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Medulla oblongata and pons cerebri. Those are 
the two vital points in the human brain. If you destroy any one of 
those two, death is instantaneous. If you miss that, the individual 
might live a few hours, maybe 1 day or 2 days. That is the reason 
why in a few cases there are three shots, because the first one was not 
-fired correctly. 

Mr. Flood. Since you stopped there, it is entirely poasible that 
.anybody shooting into the head under those circumstances, if there 
were many shootings at the same time and everybody was very busy 
and in a hurry, many of those bodies may have been thrown into that 
grave before they were dead? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Flood. That is entirely possible. I am not asking your opinion. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I have no opinion on that. 
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Mr. Flood. You wouldn’t say it was not possible? 

You have no opinion about that? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Very well. 

Chairman Madden. Doctor, could you explain very briefly for the 
record how you could scientifically determine by the wound to the 
skull the approximate time that that wound was inflicted after several 
years had passed ? 

Dr. Milosavich. Sir, that is impossible in instances where the wound 
was inflicted 2 or 3 years ago, because the age of a wound is judged by 
the changes one can see. If the body is completely decayed and the 
brain mass is completely dissolved, you can only state that that 
is a bullet hole and here is a bullet exit, but how old that is from the 
wound alone you cannot tell that. 

Mr. Flood. However, from your experience as a pathologist over 
many years and from the statement that you have placed on our record 
now, you could, as an expert pathologist, be able to determine from 
all the circumstances of the body otherwise, in addition to the wound, 
how long that body had been dead ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Later on, I will ask you how long, but at this point I 
will ask you to finish your statement. But that could be done and 
you can so do. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Sheehan. In ordet* to get these dates straight for the committee, 
you say all the bodies were buried not less than 3 years, and you place 
this date at April 28, 1943? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Sheehan. Which would mean that all bodies were put in the 
grave prior to April 28, 1940 ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct, approximately. One month more 
or less. 

Mr. Sheehan. I think it would be good to call to the attention of 
the committee members that at this time the Russians were in control 
of the Smolensk area and the Germans did not capture the area until 
August of 1941, approximately a year later. 

Chairman Madden. Doctor, did you observe the boots and cloth- 
ing on the soldiers and officers, as to the type, whether they were in 
good condition or bad condition, if you know ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Senator, I don’t remember exactly, but I know 
the boots were in pretty good condition. The heels of some of them 
were a little bit worn out, but the uniforms were perfectly fitted* 
They fitted the dead body completely, very nicely buttoned and every- 
thing. 

Chairman Madden. Were all of the dead soldiers officers? 

Dr. Miloslavich. So far as I saw, what I saw, all of them were 
officers. I remember two generals, I remember even the names because 
I was deeply impressed to see them. One was General Bohaterowicz* 
and the other one was General Smorawinski. 

Chairman Madden. Did you observe any bodies there that had 
clothing on other than army officers ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes, I saw one. That was a chaplain. 

Chairman Madden. How many bodies did you have a chance to 
observe as to clothing, just roughly? 
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Dr. Miloslavich. At that time when I was there they removed 980 
and some, close to 1,000. 

Chairman Madden. Close to a thousand. Doctor, is there anything 
else that you would like to add to your testimony before the members, 
if they desire, have any questions to ask ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Senator, I don’t know. I think I have covered 
everything that is necessary. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to recess for a minute. 
I believe the doctor would like to have a short rest. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will recess for a few minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Chairman, before the witness resumes may 
I make an observation that after the ruling I think there has been a 
little misunderstanding among some of the photographers and the 
press as to the extent of the so-called ban on the pictures. As I under- 
stand the ruling to be — and I would like to be corrected if I am 
wrong, Mr. Chairman — it is that if a witness is testifying and he has 
no objections to his picture being taken, pictures may dz taken of 
him while he is testifying ? 

Chairman Madden. Ii the witness does not object, that is permis- 
sible. But if the witness objects 

Mr. Machrowciz. I hope the photographers will respect the wishes 
of the witness. 

Chairman Madden. I might say if the Doctor cares to he may sit 
down while he is testifying. We will proceed. 

Mr. Flood. Doctor, I think I will call you Professor instead of Doc- 
tor, is that all right? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is okay. It makes no difference. 

Mr. Flood. You correct me if I am wrong. I have some biography 
on you, and you correct me if this is not correct : “Prof . Edward L. 
Miloslavich, MD. F. A. P. H. A.” I suppose that means Fellow of 
the American Public Health Association. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. “F. A. A. A. S.,” fellow of the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Science ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood (reading) : 

Diplomats American Board of Pathology ; doctor of medicine, honoris causa, 
University of Vienna, Austria. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood (reading) : 

Doctor of medicine, honores causa, University of Breslau, Germany. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood (reading) : 

Director, department of pathology, DePaul Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. Formerly 
associate professor, pathologic anatomy, University of Vienna, Austria. Pro- 
fessor, pathology and bacteriology, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Professor, legal medicine and criminology, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
Honorary professor, pastoral medicine, theologic faculty, University of Zagreb, 
Croatia. 

By “pastoral medicine,” you refer to that part of your teaching 
which connects legal medicine with theology ? 
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Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You have had in your experience as pathologist and as 
an authority on legal medicine in Europe and America many years 
of experience in the exhumation and the post mortems of the human 
body ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Did you have such experience in those two categories 
before your investigation of the bodies at the Katyn Forest massacre? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Flood. Is it possible for you and is it possible for an experienced 
pathologist by examining the human body and its condition at the 
time of exhumation to be able to determine within reason the date of 
the burial, the time of the burial? Can you tell about how long a 
body has been in the ground by examining it after it has been exhumed, 
from the condition of the body at that time, based upon your ex- 
perience as a pathologist and similar exhumations and examinations in 
the past? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; I can. 

Mr. Flood. You can. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I can. 

Mr. Flood. You told us that you did make such post mortems and 
exhumations of the bodies at Katyn ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You made such an examination upon one body your- 
self? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Will you describe for us, without going into complete 
detail, but some detail, what examination you performed upon that 
corpse at Katyn? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I paid particular attention to the process known 
as adipocere 

Mr. Flood. May I interrupt to point out, this answer will of neces- 
sity have to be highly technical. Will you make it as technical as you 
wish, and take time to spell out for the clerk whatever technical ter- 
minology you wish to use. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I am sorry I have to use that. 

Mr. Flood. Do it your way. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Adipocere, a-d-i-p-o-c-e-r-e, in plain English 
would be saponification. In other words, it will be the formation of 
soap. When a body decays in an environment, in a soil, in the earth 
which is humid or contains water, ground water 

Mr. Flood. Were any of those elements present at the grave at 
Katyn ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. You mean adipocere? 

Mr. Flood. Humidity or water. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Which one or both ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. On the outside water, inside humidity. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Dr. Miloslavich. They form adipocere. Adipocere alone is not 
conclusive as to the exact- time when the body was buried, because adi- 
pocere under certain circumstances can develop within the first year. 
But then you have to study the musculature, cut into the muscles and 
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see if the muscles contained adipocere, because adipocere will appear 
in the muscle at the end of the complete decay. That is point one. 

I examined that, Senator. I examined that. 

Mr. Flood. Did you find that element to be present? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes, I did, in the muscles of the gluteal region, 
in the muscles in the depth of the thigh, and in muscles known as ileo 
psoas. 

Mr. Flood. That first element was present, and was it present in a 
sufficient degree to permit you to make a conclusion ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Quite. 

Mr. Flood. What was your second element ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. If I may continue with the element. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Dr. Miloslavich. To be absolutely positive, I removed pails of 
those adipocere muscles and took them along to my institute, to my 
laboratory. 

Mr. Flood. You took part of the body with you ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No, no, the muscles. 

Mr. Flood. Part of the muscle. That is part of the body. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Sure. 

Mr. Flood. You took it where ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I got it at Katyn and took it down to Zagreb. 

Mr. Flood. After you left the forest. 

Dr. Miloslavich. After I left. 

Mr. Flood. All right, go ahead. 

Dr. Miloslavich. In order to make miscroscopic examinations of the 
muscle to see if there is any structure of the muscle still present. 

Mr. Flood. Did you take any other pail of the body from the Katyn 
Forest, that same body, to Zagreb with you, other than the muscle? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Flood. What part ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I took the skull. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Dr. Miloslavich. In examining microscopically, the muscle, which 
was changed by adipocere, I noticed that the entire structure of the 
muscle was completely destroyed by the saponification. I could not 
see any muscle fibers, no striation of the muscle substance. 

Mr. Flood. Wait a minute. That examination that you made micro- 
scopically you made at your laboratory in Zagreb ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Some time subsequent to your examination at Katyn? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Did the microscopic examination you made at Zagreb 
some time subsequent to the examination you made on the scene at 
Katyn confirm the conclusion you reached at Katyn ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Dr. Miloslavich. My microscopic examinations proved that my 
diagnosis, and the diagnosis of my colleagues, was correct. 

Mr. Flood. What is the second element present at the exhumation* 
at your post mortem ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The second element was the presence of a peculiar 
change found in the cavity of the skull, which was detected by Pro- 
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fessor Orsos. The body I examined didn’t have it, but the body of 
Orsos did. He was standing close to me when he was making his post 
mortem examination, and he called me over and I had opportunity 
to examine also that change, which is more or less, I will say, absolutely 
conclusive that the body was more than 3 years under the ground. 

Mr. Flood. Palmeiri, Orsos, yourself, and some of the other experts 
present were performing post mortems upon different bodies? 

Dr. Miloslavtch. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Were you all close to each other in the same immediate 
area? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes, correct. 

Mr. Flood. A few feet apart, a few yards apart? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. F lood. W as the body on a table, on the ground ? Where was it ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. On a table. 

Mr. Flood. Did you have instruments for the purpose of making 
the post mortem ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Sure. 

Mr. Flood. You had them with you. 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. They gave them to me. 

Mr. Flood. Did you search for any other element besides the two 
you have indicated? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I examined, of course, the entire organs and found 
processes of drying and mummification. 

Mr. Flood, fiased upon your experience as a pathologist, based upon 
the record you have given us of your experience at exhumations and 
post mortems performed upon exhumed bodies before you went to 
Katyn, based upon the statement you have just made as to the post 
mortem you performed upon this particular body, in addition to 
the examination you made of the skull of the body being posted by 
Dr. Orsos and brought to your attention and examined by you, what 
in your expert opinion would be the period of time that the bodies 
were buried at Katyn, about? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I estimated more than 3 years. 

Mr. Flood. Doctor, I asked you why it took two Russian peasants 
so long to remove one body from the grave at the time that these 
bodies were first observed by you, and you told us that it was because 
the bodies were packed in as a result of certain body fluids present 
and decomposition. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Would you say that the fluids which emanated from 
these decomposed bodies would be such a fluid and of such a nature 
and of such a degree of fluidity at that time as to confirm your estimate 
that they were present in the grave about 3 years? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Congressman, I will not pay very much attention 
to that in the estimation of time. 

Mr. Flood. The fact remains that they were in a mass because of 
the fluids from the bodies? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. That is not contributory to your conclusion? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. You were in Zagreb at the time the Germans moved into 
Zagreb ? 
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Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You are a Croat; your ancestry is Croatian? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. I suppose you are a Roman Catholic if you are a Croa- 
tian, aren’t you ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Did you continue to teach in the University at Zagreb 
when the Nazis were in there? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Surely. 

Mr. Flood. Were you a collaborateur with the Nazis? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No; I had nothing to do with them. 

Mr. Flood. How did you hold the job if you were not? 

Mr. Miloslavich. I aid nothing but teach at the university. 

Mr. Flood. Did anybody ever charge you or accuse you or identify 
you of being a collaborateur with the Nazis? 

Dr. Miloslavich. It may be people who didn’t like me. 

Mr. Flood. Were you ever screened or examined by the American 
forces after we took over on that charge ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Oh, yes. I was screened, so far as I can remem- 
ber, four times. 

Mr. Flood. By Americans? 

Dr. Miloslavich. By American authorities. 

Mr. Flood. Intelligence officers. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right, CIC. 

Mr. Flood. CIC. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where? 

Mr. Flood. You were so screened ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Oh, yes, I was screened in Cell Am See. Then 
I was screened in Salzburg then I was screened in Vienna. Then again 
I was screened by the Army in Salzburg. 

Mr. Flood. Were you ever a member of any Nazi societies? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Flood. Academic, scientific, or political of any kind? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Flood. What was the result of the screening? Did they pass 
you? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Every American who was over there during the 
war had to be screened. 

Mr. Flood. You are an American citizen. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Surely. 

Mr. Flood. You were screened. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What was the result of the screening? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. What was the result? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Nothing was found against me. So I could go 
home any time I wanted to. 

Mr. Flood. You were okay, is that it? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Surely. 

Mr. Flood. I asked these questions because it is interesting to me 
to find out when you got to Berlin you were named on this commission 
that the Germans were going to send to Katyn. 
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Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. How were you approached? Did you approach them 
or did they approach you ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I approached them. 

Mr. Flood. Did you know there was going to be a commission ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Surely. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ask them to go on it? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I told them I would like to be present, that I 
would like to have an opportunity to examine those oodies and they 
said 

Mr. Flood. What was your interest? What did you care about it? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I went there from a purely scientific point of 
view. 

Mr. Flood. You want us to believe that as soon as you heard this 
story in Zagreb as a student of pathology and of legal medicine, you 
merely wanted to go there to see what this looked like? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is the point. 

Mr. Flood. That is how you got to Berlin ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. At your own expense? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. I want to find out when you got to Berlin were you 
briefed by the Germans ? Were you taken into a room ? Were you 
give a sales talk ? Were you high pressured ? Was your arm twisted ? 
"Were you briefed or threatened ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No, no. 

Mr. Flood. They just put you on the commission and away you 
went. 

Dr. Miloslavich. The German pathologist and experts on legal 
medicine knew me very well when I was at Marquette and when I 
returned to Europe because I attended their scientific meetings. I 
lectured at their meetings. They knew me very well. 

Mr. Flood. Are you telling us — and you are under oath — that there 
was no pressure, no duress, no threats, and no intimidation as against 
you or anybody identified with you by the Nazi Germans at any time 
during the time you served on the German Katyn Commission or to 
get you to sign or make a report favorable to the Germans and against 
the Russians? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Mr. Congressman, I can say that regarding mv 
own person I was not intimidated, and all those words you used. 
Nothing was done to me. I went there only for the purpose of scien- 
tific examination. I didn’t care who killed them, what killed them, 
what happened. I was just interested to establish how those men had 
been killed and how long a time they had been killed. That is all my 
interest. My interest was just exhumation and study of the exhumed 
human body. I did not contribute anything to save the Germans, 
to give a reputation to the Germans or anything of that kind. I 
didn’t do anything to mention who did it or how it was done. 

Mr. Flood. The answer is “No”? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The answer is “No.” 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Witness, I believe you mentioned that one 
of the experts who was there with you was Dr. Markoff. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He is from Bulgaria? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You knew him personally? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I met him there. I knew him by reputation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You did not know him until you arrived at 
Katyn ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he also conduct an autopsy ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he also make a finding? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you remember what his findings were ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I don’t recall. It was similar to our findings. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It was not contrary to your findings or you would 
have remembered it? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. He didn’t say anything. He agreed with 
everyone who was there, all 12 men. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he sign the report which you signed ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was there any compulsion upon you or anyone 
else to sign the report ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. There was no compulsion on me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Or upon Dr. Markoff, if you know ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I don’t know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he indicate to you or to anyone else in your 
presence at any time that there was any compulsion upon him to sign 
the report? 

Dr. Miloslavich. He didn’t say anything to me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you at any time had the opportunity to 
read the proceedings of the International Military Tribunal at Nurem- 
berg with reference to this particular matter? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I saw it just yesterday. I didn’t have time to 
read it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to call to your attention and to the 
attention of the committee that Dr. Markoff, who subsequently be- 
came a witness of the Soviet authorities at the Nuremberg trial, did 
testify as follows, on page 334 of volume XVII of the proceedings of 
July 1, 1946. In speaking of the committee which examined these 
bodies he states as follows : 

They were the following, besides myself : Dr. Birkle, chief doctor of the Min- 
istry of Justice, first assistant of the Institute of Forensic Medicine and Crimi- 
nology at Bucharest ; Dr. Miloslavich, professor of forensic medicine and crimi- 
nology at Zagreb University, who was representative for Croatia — 

And then follow other names which have already been previously 
mentioned which I don’t think it necessary to repeat at this time. 

Dr. Markoff did confirm the fact which you testified to today, 
that you were actually there. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention, referring to page 340 
of the testimony of Dr. Markoff on July 2, 1946, the following is 
quoted in his testimony. This, I want to say, is a witness produced 
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by the Soviet authorities to disprove the German version. This is 
the testimony he gave. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Machrowicz, would you identify for the record 
who was doing the cross-examining? 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Cross-examining at (hat time was Counselor 
Smirnov, who was the representative of the Soviet authorities. In 
answer to Counselor Smirnov's questions at Nuremberg, Professor 
Markoff testified as follows: 

The only one who gave a different statement in regard to the time the corpses 
had been buried was Professor Miloslavich from Zagreb, and he said it was 3 
years. 

Here again I want to confirm the fact that the testimony given by this 
witness is evidently truthful because it corresponds exactly with the 
testimony produced even by the Soviet authorities. I want to say 
further that he followed that with the following sentence: 

However, when the German book regarding Katyn was published, I read the 
result of his impartial statement regarding the corpse on which he had performed 
the autopsy. 

I would like to call to the committee's attention that even Markoff, the 
witness for the Soviet authorities, confirmed the fact that the report 
of Dr. Miloslavich was an “impartial statement” and did confirm 
the fact that the deaths occurred at least 3 years before the time of 
the examination. 

Is it correct that you were the only one who confirmed the fact 
that it was 3 years? 

Dr. Miloslavitch. I know that Professor Orsos also pointed it out 
very emphatically. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were there others besides him? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I remember when we had that conference and 
discussed the findings at the graves, Orsos had the skull of that 
Polish officer and pointed to those characteristic changes in the skull 
cavity, and several doctors mentioned in that report were present. 
All of us were there. So far as I know, none of them objected to the 
interpretation or the findings. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of course you know, do you not, Dr. Milosla- 
vich, that Professor Markoff is now behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Miloslavich. Yes ; I know that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And he was in 1946 at the time he testified at the 
N uremberg trials ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Dr. Machrowicz. Coming back to the reasons given by you which 
you claim resulted in your determining that the death occurred about 
3 years before the examination, I will ask you were there any insects or 
insect remains on the corpses ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I didn't see any. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did that have any significance to you ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. I would say that the bodies were buried 
during the wintertime. 

Dr. Machrowicz. I am reading now from the report of the German 
Medical Commission, which reads as follows: 

There were absolutely no insects or insect remains on the corpses that could 
have stemmed from tlie time of the burial. From this it can be concluded that 
the executions and burial took place in a cold and insect-free time of the year. 
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Is that correct ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do I understand, then, from your testimony 
now that this lack of insect or insect remains led you to the conclusion 
that the deaths took place at a season of the year when it is cold? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that the conclusion of the other doctors 
there also ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I could not tell you that. They signed the state- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of course you know that the Russian version of 
the charge was that the deaths occurred some time around August 
1941. That would be in the middle of the summer, would it not? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I think August is in the summer. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So the lack of these insects or insect remains 
was at least to you an indication that that charge was not correct* 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. I might announce that Congressman Furcolo 
of Massachusetts is now present. 

Are there any other questions from any other members of the 
committee ? 

Congressman Sheehan. 

Mr. Sheehan. Professor, I have several inquiries I would like to 
put to you. No. 1, you talked about four different screenings by our 
American officers, the C. I. C., and the Army. Approximately when 
did they take place? 

Dr. Miloslavich. It was between the end of May 1945 and March 
1946. 

Mr. Sheehan. At any time during the screenings did they ask you 
about your participation in the Katyn investigation ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. They knew that. 

Mr. Sheehan. They knew that. 

Another thought, which was brought out in the previous testimony 
by Mr. Henry Cassidy, who is now head of the NBC News Service. 
He was one of a number of about 14 correspondents who were taken 
by the Russians to Katyn in January 1944. When he came back he 
testified that the correspondents were all agreed that the Russian 
affair was a staged affair. The correspondents felt that the bodies 
were selected and everything was done on the basis of a staged affair. 
Your testimony has already proved that yours was not a staged affair 
in any sense of the word, is that right? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No ; it was not. 

Mr. Sheehan. You signed the German protocol, I understand, 
this particular instrument here, is that right? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr. Sheehan. When and where did you sign the German protocol i 

Dr. Miloslavich. I have forgotten the name of the town where it 
was signed ; east of Warsaw. 

Mr. Sheehan. That is your signature, is it not, on the German 
protocol ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. Sheehan. Who drew up this protocol, do you know offhand? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The commission. 

Mr. Sheehan. The members of the commission. The German 
Army or the Nazis didn’t drpw it up. 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Sheehan. You drew it up yourself? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. Of course they collaborated in that. Pro- 
fessor Buhtz. 

Mr. Sheehan. In previous testimony it was brought out by one of 
our witnesses, who was an eyewitness, that he saw the soldiers before 
they were killed, and their hands had been tied with barbed wire. Do 
you remember any bodies with wire instead of rope ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. All that I saw were with rope, cords. 

Mr. Sheehan. You are an American citizen. You have come back 
from Zagreb. Have you ever attempted or did you ever want to 
go back there for any of your belongings or anything ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No ; I cannot go back. 

Mr. Sheehan. You cannot go back ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Sheehan. Since you came back to this country has any official 
of the State Department asked you to verify your version of the Katyn 
affair? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Sheehan. Anybody in the Army ? ‘ 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, no Government official at any time 
has asked you for your opinion of it? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No, no. 

Mr. Sheehan. 1 think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Furcolo. I have some if I may. Doctor, as I understand it at * 
the time you were doing your scientific work on the bodies you were 
using what was then the most up-to-date medical knowledge and 
medical science ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is correct. 

Mr^ Furcolo. You have had long experience in that field. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Furcolo. Would it be your opinion that you were up-to-date 4& 
on the latest medical knowledge at that time? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Since that time I assume you have continued on in 
your medical studies ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. As in every other branch of medicine, I suppose there t 
also has been additional knowledge in that field. I will ask you this : 

Is your present opinion today, in the light of any new medical knowl- 
edge that you may have obtained in the past 8 or 10 years, the same 
as your opinion was back at the time you saw these bodies ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. My opinion today is just the same as it was at 
that time. There is nothing new so far as I know, so far as I follow 
the scientific literature in my field. Nothing new was put out. 

Mr. Furcolo. So your opinion today is the same as it was at that 
time? 
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Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Furcolo. When you were examining the bodies did you at any 
time see any papers or documents or diaries or anything of that nature 
that were found on some of the bodies ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do you remember either any newspapers or any 
diaries with notations that would be of any help to us as far as dates 
are concerned ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I saw newspapers with the dates of March 1940. 
Then a card that I found in the pocket of the young officer that I 
examined. I don’t recall his name. I cannot recall the names. I am 
1 not sure about the name. I have no notes. I cannot keep it in my 
, mind now for 9 years. That card was also around March 1940. 

Mr. Furcolo. Let me ask you this question, if I may : Did any of 
the papers that you saw or any of the documents that you saw have, to 
the best of your recollection, any date that would be after April or 
May 1940? 

Dr. Mlloslavich. So far as I remember, not, as long as I was there, 
because exhumations have been performed after that time. 

Mr. F urcolo. I am referring now only to papers or documents that 
you yourself saw. 

Dr. Miloslavich. All that I saw, the latest were somewhere in 
April 1940. 

Mr. Furcolo. At any time when you were examining these bodies 
did you detect the presence of sawdust in the mouths of any of the 
bodies? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No; I didn’t see that. I didn’t notice any saw- 
dust. 

Mr. Furcolo. You only saw two bodies? 

I Dr. Miloslavich. I saw maybe several hundreds there, but I per- 
sonally autopsied, performed a post mortem examination in detail 
on one. 

Mr. Furcolo. You testified that as far as you yourself were con- 
cerned, there was no force or compulsion or intimidation of any kind. 
I want to ask you if you saw anything in any way to indicate any 
force or intimidation of any of the other men who signed the docu- 
ments for that commission. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I didn’t notice anything. 

Mr. Furcolo. As far as you know, you didn’t see any ? 

■ Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. At the present time do you have any feeling or bias 
or prejudice toward either Germany or Russia or toward the German 
' or Russian people? 

( Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. As you testify here today you don’t have any feel- 
ingof any kind toward either group ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. I have testified as a scientist, from my sci- 
entific examinations and the results of my research, and nothing else. 
Mr. Furcolo. That is all. 

Mr. Flood. Do you speak German? 

; Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Flood. Did you speak German then? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes; I did. 
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Mr. Flood. You never saw me until this morning, did you? 

Dr. Miloslavtcii. What is that? 

Mr. Flood. You never saw me until this morning, right ? 

Dr. Miloslavtcii. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You are under subpena here. 

Dr. Miloslavich. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. How did you get here, anyhow? Who found you? 
Where did you come from? How did you come to the attention of 
this committee ? Who brought you to our attention ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Mr. Pucinski. 

Mr. Flood. Have you been offered any favors or any pay or any 
emoluments or any inducements of any kind by anybody to be here 
this morning? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Flood. By the Government or any individual? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No. 

Mr. Flood. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Machrowicz. One question : I believe you testified. Doctor, that 
this L-shaped grave had about 2,800 bodies. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Something like that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You do not mean to say that that was the only 
grave there, do you ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. There were seven of them. 

Mr. Machrowtcz. Seven graves ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Seven graves, including this big one 

Mr. Machrowicz. This was the largest of all ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. That was the largest one ; yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you arrive at any estimate of your own as 
to how many bodies were in the other graves ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No; I didn’t examine them. I didn’t have that 
much time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I just wanted to make clear it isn’t your testi- 
mony that there were only 2,800 bodies altogether. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Oh no, my estimate included all the graves. It is* 
of course, an approximate estimate. In that respect, I disagree with 
the Germans. They said 11,000. Bulitz was talking to me about it 
later that night. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean Dr. Buhtz? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes ; I said to him, “I think according to my esti- 
mate I would judge somewhere between 13,500 and 14,000. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But of course that was only a rough guess based 
on the size of the graves ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. Of course, assuming that in the other 
graves they had been buried in the same way as in this grave, because 
it was a burial, if I may compare it so you can understand it, like in 
a sardine box. They were like this, one close to the other, one on top 
of the other, 12 layers from up down, in three’s to the side, and the 
length I don’t remember. I have forgotten the number. Anyway in 
that big L-shaped grave were more than 2,800 officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One other question, Doctor : At the Nuremberg 
trial Counselor Smirnov asked Markoff this question and received this 
answer : 

Therefore, you were shown already opened graves near which the corpses were 
already laid out; is that right? 
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And Markoff answered: 

Quite right Near these open graves were exhumed corpses already laid out 
there. 

I understood your testimony to be that you actually had a corpse with- 
drawn from the grave which had not been touched. 

Dr. Miloslavich. If I may explain that? 

Dr. Machrowtcz. Will you explain it, please. 

Dr. Miloslavich. When I arrived there I found approximately 980, 
if I am not mistaken, bodies which had been already exhumed from 
the L grave, if I may speak of it that way, and placed in that vicinity. 
They were lying there, enormous masses of dead bodies. Then when 
I looked in the grave, I asked permission, if I am permitted to go in 
the grave myself and select a body I want to examine, and not the 
bodies which have been taken out. I wanted to be absolutely critical 
in every detail. They said, “Yes, go ahead, Professor. Do anything 
you want.” 

So I went down in the grave, going around, looking, studying which 
body I should select. I selected one just in the middle of the grave 
where the bodies were firmly packed together. It was difficult to re- 
move. I helped those two old farmers to remove that body to be sure 
that I had it as it was in the original position, so I helped to remove 
it from the depth of the grave. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I wanted that made clear in the record when 
Markoff testified about those corpses which were already laid out, 
there were about 900 and some already laid out, but the bodies that 
you inspected were not from among those 980 bodies. 

Dr. Miloslavich. No, no. I selected my own. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Right from the grave. 

Dr. Miloslavich. I examined those, too, I walked around them and 
examined them. 

Mr. O’Konski. Doctor, when did you get back to the United States? 

Dr. Miloslavich. The first week of August 1946. 

Mr. O’Konski. With your scientific knowledge as a professional 
man — and that is your only interest in this matter — when you got 
back to the United States what was your reaction when you learned 
that the people of America had the impression that the Germans 
committed the crime rather than the Russians? What was your re- 
action to that general opinion that the American people had? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Congressman O’Konski, I tell you honestly I 
never spoke to anybody about this. Nobody knew it. Once in a 
while I asked somebody if they were familiar with the name Katyn, 
and the answer was “What is that?” I saw that the people didn’t 
know it, so I didn’t want to discuss it. This is the first time now, in 
the last 10 years about, that I am talking about this. I am sorry that 
I don’t have any documents or notes and nothing. Maybe I could 
elaborate a little more about it. I am relying completely upon my 
memory. 

Mr. O’Konski. The reason I am asking that question is that all 
of the testimony that you have given here this morning is based on 
your scientific knowledge as a professional man, as a scientist. 

Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. And a scientist only. 
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Dr. Miloslavich. Correct. 

Mr. Sheehan. May I ask one further question ? 

Professor, as long as we are looking: into the scientific aspect of 
this, in your experience have you ever gone into any other graves 
or seen any other bodies of military or civilians in any other place 
behind the iron curtain which might lead to conclusions about the 
method of killing? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. Where was that ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. In the Katyn Forest on the left side of the main 
road there were several — it would be better to say many — small 
graves. I asked Professor Buhtz to examine one of those graves. 
Then we found that those men were Kussians who had been killed 
maybe 10 or 15 years prior to the Katyn affair and buried in that 
place. The technique of the gunshot wound, the so-called as I con- 
tinue to mention tne name, “nacken sehuss, was exactly the same. 
The hands had been bound at their backs just exactly the same and 
the winter coat put upon their head just exactly the same in the graves 
on the left side of the main road in the Katyn Forest. 

Mr. Sheehan. They were not Polish officers, though. They were 
civilians? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Civilians. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, the similarity to the way these old 
graves w r ere, the killing, the “nacken sehuss” and the hands tied behind 
the back, was similar to the way the Polish officers were killed ? 

Dr. Miloslavich. I wouldn't say similar. I would say identical. 

Mr. Sheeiian. Identical. In other words, the Russians have al- 
ways held this particular territory, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Flood. Professor, did you ever see any pictures in American 
newspapers and American newsreels or any place within the past 2 
years of the bodies of American soldiers killed in Korea with their 
hands tied behind their backs? Did you observe or any place see such 
pictures? 

Dr. Miloslavich. Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Flood. You didn’t? Did you or didn’t you? 

Dr. Miloslavich. No, I didn’t. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions ? 

Doctor, on behalf of the committee I want to pay this compliment 
to you by reason of your actions back in 1943, when you devoted your 
own time and expense and services in going to the Katyn graves to try 
to ascertain through scientific study for the benefit of the future the 
facts regarding the execution of these Polish officers. You also have 
made a great sacrifice in coming up here today from your home. Your 
actions on both occasions have been highly patriotic. In behalf of 
the committee and the Congress we want to thank you for coming here 
and testifying. As long as there are no further questions, you are 
excused. 

Let me make this announcement: This afternoon we will hear three 
witnesses and the committee will now adjourn until 1 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 1: 30 
p. m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mrs. Irena Hajduk Metelica. 
Irene Hajduk is the maiden name and the present name is Mrs. Irena 
H. Metelica. 

The witness will be sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give at the hearings 
now being held will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

. Mrs. Metelica. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF MBS. IRENA HAJDUK METELICA, CHICAGO, HI. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to advise 
the committee that our witness came to us voluntarily this morning. 
The committee staff did not interrogate her. This is her own state- 
ment. She would prefer to tell the story as she knows it. I will pro- 
ceed by asking her a few questions as to where she was born, if I may, 
sir. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your present address ? 

Mrs. Metelica. 2647 South Kedzie Avenue. 

Mr. Mitchell. You said your present address is 2047 Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you born? 

Mrs. Metelica. I was bom in Poland in the town of 

Mr. Mitchell. Swear the interpreter in, please. 

Chairman Madden. Do you solemnly swear you will interpret the 
testimony the witness gives to be the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Roman Pucinski. I do. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let’s conduct it this way. She will tell her story 
in Polish and the interpreter will repeat it for the benefit of the 
committee. 

(The remainder of Mrs. Metelica’s testimony was given through the 
interpreter, Mr. Roman Pucinski.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you born? 

Mrs. Metelica. Hel, Lubeiski. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? What date? 

Mrs. Metelica. 15th of January 1926. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you living in September 1939? 

Mrs. Metelica. In Lomza. That is near Bialystok. The town is 
L-o-m-z-a, the province is B-i-a-l-y-s-t-o-k. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you living with your parents at that time? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us the full name of your father and 
mother? 

Mrs. Metelica. My father’s name was Pawel Hajduk, H-a-j-d-u-k, 
and my mother’s name was Janina, J-a-n-i-n-a. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any brothers and sisters? 

Mrs. Metelica. I had one brother. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Where is he now ? 

Mrs. Metelica. He is in England. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is your mother ? 

Mrs. Metelica. My mother is in England also. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is your father? 

Mrs. Metelica. He was killed in Katyn. He had been at Staro- 
bielsk. 

Chairman Madden. Starobeilsk prison camp? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was your fathers occupation before the war? 
Mrs. Metelica. He was a professional soldier. He had always been 
in the Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which army? 

Mrs. Metelica. The Polish Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where was he in September 1939 ? 

Mrs. Metelica. He was in Lwow, L-w-o-w. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you last see your father? 

Mrs. Metelica. The 13th of September 1939. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was the last day you saw your father? 

Mrs. Metelica. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where ? 

Mrs. Metelica. The last time I saw my father was in a little vil- 
lage near Rowne, R-o-w-n-e. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. At that time where were you living ? 

Mrs. Metelica. We were evacuated from Lomaz. 

. Mr. Machrowicz. Where were you evacuated to ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Lubielski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To the Lubielski Province ; is that it ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. By Lubielski Province you mean the Province 
of Lublin, the province surrounding the city of Lublin? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

And then we retreated eastward as the German armies advanced. 
Mr. Machrowicz. Do you recollect when the Russians invaded 
Poland ? Do you remember the date ? 

Mrs. Metelica. 16th of September. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of 1939? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. How old were you at that time ? 

Mrs. Metelica. I was 13 years old at the time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where was your father then? 

Mrs. Metelica. In Lwow. 

Mr. Mitchell. With the Polish Army ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How long were you in the Province of Lublin? 
Mrs. Metelica. We were there about 10 days. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And then from there where were you taken ? 

Mrs. Melelica. We then were evacuated to Rowne. But we didn’t 
get to Rowne, because the Russians intercepted our flight. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to you then ? 

Mrs. Metelica. We remained in the same village, and then the Rus- 
sians ordered us to return back to our original homes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you do that ? 
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Mrs. AIetelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then what happened to you ? 

Mrs. Metelica. We -returned to Lomza 2 months later. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to you in Lomza? 

Mrs. Metelica. I resumed attending school, and my brother was 
engaged in some construction work. 

Air. Machrowicz. What happened to your father after the Rus- 
sians invaded Poland ? 

Mrs. Metelica. We had no knowledge of my father until the end 
of October. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of 1939 ? 

Airs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then did you see him or did you get a letter 
from him ? 

Mrs. Metelica. A friend of my father had written a letter to his 
wife. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where from ? 

Mrs. Metelica. From Starobielsk. 

Air. Machrowicz. And Starobielsk was one of the three major 
prison camps in which the Polish officers were held by Russians, is 
that correct ? 

Airs. AIetelica. Yes. 

Air. Machrowicz. Did this friend of yours say that your father 
was there also ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you hear from your father after that ? 

Airs. Metelica. No. Aly mother wrote first. 

Air. AIachrowicz. When did she write ? 

Airs. Metelica. It was either in October or in November that she 
wrote her first letter. 

Air. AIachrowicz. That is still 1939? 

Airs. AIetelica. YeS. 

Mr. AIachrowicz. Did you get an answer? Did your mother get 
an answer from your father ? 

Mrs. AIetelica. Yes ; we received an answer before Christmas. 

Mr. Machrowicz. At that time where was he ? 

Mrs. Metelica. At that time my father was at Starobielsk and he 
had inquired through the Red Cross as to our whereabouts. 

Air. Machrowicz. Did your mother hear from him after that ? 

Airs. AIetelica. Yes ; we received two subsequent letters from him. 

Mr. Machrowicz. On what dates and from where? 

Mrs. AIetelica. The dates I do not recall exactly, but the letters 
were from Starobielsk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can you tell what month and what year? 

Mrs. Metelica. The two following letters were received in January 
and March of 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. After March 1940 when your mother heard from 
your father at Starobielsk did you ever hear from him again? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. We had one more letter from him. 

Mr. AIachrowicz. When? 

Mrs. Metelica. That was in June from Russia. We received a 
letter when we were in Siberia in June of 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was the date of that last letter? 
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Mr* Metelica. His letter was dated the 4th of April 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. At that time you and your mother were in 
Siberia? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you happen to be in Siberia? 

Mrs. Metelica. We were deported to Siberia as members of a Polish 
officer’s family. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did the Russians deport the families of the 
Polish officers to Siberia? 

Mrs. Metelica. That is correct ; yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was the rank of your father, by the way ? 

Mrs. Metelica. My father was a major. 

Mr. Machrowhcz. He was an officer until the last time you heard 
from him ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was your father’s first name ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Pawel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. After the letter dated April 1940, did you ever 
get another letter from him ? 

Mrs. Metelica. No, we did not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you or your mother write to him again ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes, my mother wrote another letter* 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you remember approximately what date ? 

Mrs. Metelica. No, I do not recall. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you recall what time of the year? Was it 
1940? 

Mrs. Metelica. It was in June of 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to that letter ? 

Mrs. Metelica. The letter was returned with a postscript, a nota- 
tion, that “You will not find him again.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know who made that notation ? 

Mrs. Metelica. No, I do not. The notation was written in the 
Russian language. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to that letter? 

Mrs. Metelica. The NKVD took the letter away from us when 
we were leaving Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that the last time you ever had any further 
information regarding your father’s whereabouts? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then, as I understand, you say that the last time 
your mother ever heard from your father was a letter dated some time 
in April 1940? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you write any letters yourself ? 

Mrs. Metelica. I had written letters to my father from Poland. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to those letters ? 

Mrs. Metelica. My father did not receive those letters. He received 
only two from my family. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you write to anybody else ? 

Mrs. Metelica. My mother had written several letters to friends, 
my father’s friends, from the same regiment that he was in. 

Mr. Mitchell. What information did your mother receive as a 
result of those letters ? 

Mrs. Metelica. All of the letters were returned with the same Rus- 
sian inscription, “You will not find him.” 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Did you make any attempts through any au- 
thorities, Polish or Russian, to locate your fathers 

Mrs. Metelica. I had written a letter to Stalin. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When ? 

Mrs. Metelica. Around Christmas of 1941. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What result did you get from that letter ? 

Mrs. Metelica. We received a copy ot an order addressed to the 
general headquarters of the NKVD at Minsk, which requested the 
address of my father. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you get any further response after that? 

Mrs. Metelica. Two months later we received a letter from Minsk 
advising us that they cannot supply us with my father’s address be- 
cause they cannot locate him. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How long have you been in this country? 

Mrs. Metelica. One year. March 5 has been 1 year. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you and your mother first hear about 
your father after 1940? 

Mrs. Metelica. We learned of my father in Teheran in 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did you learn that? 

Mrs. Metelica. General Anders had been making inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of the Polish soldiers, and he was told that they were 
taken to the Island of Franz Joseph. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Other than the fact that no further information 
was received from your father after April 1940, is there anything 
else that you have to add to this committee which would shed some 
light on the Katyn incident? 

Mrs. Metelica. No ; I cannot. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you or your mother ever informed officially 
by any government about your father ? 

Mrs. Metelica. My mother had written letters to Major Czapski 
and to General Anders, and she received replies informing her that 
my father had been murdered at Katvn. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is your mother today ? 

Mrs. Metelica. In England. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You nave never seen the official list of the prison- 
ers of the Soviet forces in Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov? 

Mrs. Metelica. No, I did not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. For the record I would like to state that I have 
this official list of the former Polish prisoners at the three prison 
camps that I mentioned, and there appears at the bottom of page 256 
the name of Pawel Hajduk, major of infantry. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time to introduce 
the book Mr. Machrowicz is referring to as exhibit 5-A and have it 
placed in the appendix of this record. It is the most authoritative list 
of Polish prisoners in these three camps that we have found to date. 

Mr. Madden. The book will be admitted as exhibit 5-A. 

(The book Katyn List was marked “Exhibit 5-A” and appears in 
the appendix of these hearings.) 

Chairman Madden. Will you take a look at this and see if that is at 
the bottom of the page a s underlined with that pencil mark? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. My father was a major. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is that the first time you have seen his name 
on this official list of prisoners interned at these three camps? 

Mrs. Metelica. Yes. 
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Mr. Furcolo. You said one envelope was returned marked “You 
will not find him again.” What happened to the other letters % Were 
they also taken from you when you left Siberia ? 

Mrs. Metelica. All of the letters, including the letter from Stalin 
and including my father’s photographs, were taken away from us at 
the time that we were leaving Russia. 

Chairman Madden. The committee wishes to thank you for coming 
here. Your testimony is very valuable, and we appreciate your sin- 
cere effort to help the committee. 

Mr. Bronislaw Mlynarski, do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
will give in the hearing now on trial will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF BRONISLAW MLYNARSKI, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

• 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Mlynarski has volunteered to testify before this committee. He was 
one of the officers assigned by General Anders to investigate the miss- 
ing Polish Army officers during 1941 and 1942 after amnesty had been 
granted, which was on August 1, 1941. An associate in conducting 
this search was Joseph Czapski. The witness has requested that he 
be permitted to make his statement and then be interrogated after he 
has concluded. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Before he tells the story, will you question the 
witness as to his present address, and what he is doing, and then we 
will let him tell the story. Identify the witness. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state your full name for the record? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Bronislaw Mlynarski. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your present address ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. 7203 Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Mitchell. When were you born ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Twenty-first of October 1899. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you born ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Warsaw, Poland. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was your occupation before September 1939 ? 
. Mr. Mlynarski. I was vice director of the Polish Gdynia American 
Lines. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any experience in the army before 
September 1939 ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I will have to go back to the Russo-Polish War of 
1919-20. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you an officer at that time? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I started as a private and I ended as a second 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you on September 1, 1939? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In Warsaw. 

Mr. Mitchell. In Warsaw. 

Chairman Madden. Will you speak a little louder? The audience 
cannot hear. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you come to the United States ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. On January 5, 1946. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your citizenship today ? 
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Mr. Mlynarski. United States of America. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You stated that your present address is Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I am a broker in commercial affairs. I am run- 
ning my own little enterprise. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you start with the date September 1 , 1939, 
and tell Mr. Madden and the members of the committee your ex- 
periences, please ? 

Mr. Flood. Were you a reserve officer or regular army officer? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I was a reserve officer. 

Mr. Flood. When were you called to active duty ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I joined the army on the third of September 1939. 

Mr. Flood. In what capacity did you serve, what branch of the 
service. 

Mr. Mlynarski. In the engineers, the sappers. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you called up to duty ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I started in Warsaw. . That was the original nu- 
cleus of my battalion. 

Mr. Flood. Were you a line officer or a staff officer? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Well, I was then a line officer, but because of my 
age — I was then 39, almost 40 — I became a staff officer. 

Mr. Flood. Will you go ahead in your own way, then ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I will ask you, if you please, to tell me or rather 
to indicate to me, how far shall I go into the details of my first period 
and my second period, and so on, because I am afraid that my story 
may be too lengthy if I go into great detail. 

Chairman Madden. I will say, we are glad to have you here and we 
would like to have all testimony that will aid this committee in pre- 
senting evidence to the Congress regarding the Katyn massacre, and 
if your testimony takes 30 minutes or 10 hours, we will listen. We 
would like to hear all the facts. So our time is your time. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Thank you. 

I will try to be concise and to the point and omit those facts which 
are not too pertinent. I will try to go ahead with the most important 
facts. 

The beginning has been repeated many times in books and is known 
to the world. With my unit I drifted and fought the Germans con- 
siderably. We drifted eastward. On the crucial day — and I would 
like in this manner to correct my predecessor, the young lady. The 
17th of September is a historical date. It wasn’t the 16th. I was at 
that time stationed in a town called Dubno, D-u-b-n-o, about 60 kilo- 
meters in a straight line from the Soviet border. The first flash of the 
news crossed the border just in no time because we saw airplanes flying 
in a most strange direction. We were used to the German planes 
flying and maneuvering in the early hours of the morning in a certain 
very precise routine. This morning at about 7 o’clock we saw a for- 
mation of about 30 airplanes strong that were heading straight from 
the east, westward. We thought that perhaps that a new maneuver, 
so we didn’t pay much attention to itj but we heard ack ack and silence 
after a few rounds, our own in the vicinity. We rushed to those boys 
who were specialists in reading the skies, which we were not, and in 
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a matter of minutes we discovered that those 30 airplanes were Soviet 
planes. 

That same instant was a moment which I will never forget, a mo- 
ment of great enthusiasm and happiness. We thought that despite our 
misunderstandings, throughout not only the last decades but cen- 
turies, that the two Slavic nations would come together to fight the 
Teutonic foe. That was a mirage that lasted for exactly only a few 
hours because we heard news coining from the front line that on the 
same day at 5 o’clock in the morning on that whole enormous line 
starting from the Lithuanian border, about 550 miles long, the Soviet 
Red Army crossed the Polish border in great strength on that same 
morning, and crossed the border with force and with no aspect of 
friendship. 

From there on we started changing our plans. Of course I was a 
subaltern of my experience, and we did what we were ordered. In 
other words, we went approximately southward in order to be in a 
belt between the squeezing Germans, who were rushing from the west r 
and the new forces that were heading westward. So we had a narrow 
belt that by the hours was getting narrower and narrower. 

Unfortunately, my lot and the lot of those who were with me, like 
in a river with many tributaries, became a mass of about 25,000 men. 
Ultimately on the 19th, that is 2 days later, we could not reach either 
the Hungarian border through mountain passes down there or the 
Rumanian border which was still further away. 

Mr. Flood. At that point do you know whether or not — because of 
your low rank you may not have known at that time — but do you know 
or have you heard since that the Polish high command had given 
instructions that all Polish troops, if possible, should escape into 
Hungary ? Are you aware of any such order? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I will try to reply to that question. 

On the 17th, on that crucial day, a little later in the afternoon, about 
1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon, our then superior, a general by the 
name of Bohaterowicz, B-o-h-a-t-e-r-o-w-i-c-z 

Mr. Machrowicz. Incidentally, Mr. Witness, that is the same gen- 
tleman who was testified to by Dr. Miloslavich this morning. 

Mr. Mlynarski. I didn’t hear that. That is the same man who is 
among the four generals that were inmates of the Kozielsk camp. 

That general told us in a very wonderful speech, short, that despite 
the fact that we hear now with our ears that the Russians have entered 
our lands not as friends, but foes, yet we have to obey orders that 
come from high headquarters which he conveys to us that we have 
no right to oppose the Russian forces if we meet them on our road 
on which we are headed. We did not hear any other orders, sir — at 
least I did not — with regard to reaching this or that or other outlets 
of Poland. 

Mr. Flood. But because of the pressure you were being channeled 
into that direction. 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is right. We never were told, like a sinking 
ship, 3 r ou know, do what you can, the best. We did not get that kind 
of order. However, many did, naturally. Anyway, on the 19th of 
September in a little hamlet in the southeast of Poland at about 7 
o’clock in the evening the head of that enormous chain, that enormous 
serpent, was furiously attacked by cannon fire and machine guns, and 
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so on. We staged a small defense. I was very near the head. We 
scrambled out of the car as best we could. We had no arms, except 
I had a pistol. So did my colleagues. Very few even had actual car- 
bines. We staged a defense, a hopeless defense that lasted 45 minutes. 
We had a river in front of us, a small river, and a bridge. A little 
later we had a lot of wounded, and also we had bad explosions of gaso- 
line, because they were throwing us incendiary bullets from the 
machine guns. 

Mr. Flood. Who was firing on you ? What troops ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. May I tell you in a minute ? I did not know, al- 
though we guessed, I think. A few minutes later we sent our dele- 
gation acroas the bridge, parliamentaries, that we give in because 
we can’t defend ourselves. That is the first time I saw the Soviet 
men, fully armed, who took us from there on. 

Mr. Flood. At that point, and on that date in September 1939 there 
had been no declaration of war ; there had been no declaration of hos- 
tilities, as far as the Soviet and Poland were concerned ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Correct, sir. 

Now I will shorten my story, because that is rather grim, but also 
dull. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to ask one question there. You said 
members of your organization went over to talk with the group of 
Soviets ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes; two officers. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know who they were? 

Mr. Mlynarski. 1 recollect them very well, but I wouldn’t remem- 
ber their names. It lasted a few minutes. We saw them in the darken- 
ing day on the other side of the river. 

Mr. Mitchell. What happened to you from there on ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. From there on I may only add as a matter of 
record that I and all the thousands with me were treated most brutally 
in the first days. We were stripped of everything which we had on us, 
which as a matter of fact made things lighter for me because I had to 
march afterwards 175 kilometers. Otherwise I would have thrown 
away even my little bag, if I had one. From there on we crossed by 
foot 

Mr. Flood. May I interupt again. I am very sorry that we have to 
do this this way, but you are obviously a very intelligent witness and I 
don’t want to upset you any. 

Mr. Mly'narski. Not at all. 

Mr. Flood. When you say we were forced to march 175 kilometers 
and we were stripped of our accoutrements, and we were treated very 
brutally, do you mean officer personnel and enlisted personnel or was 
there a separation of officer personnel from noncommissioned officer 
personnel ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In the very first heat of being taken prisoners of 
war there was no distinction between officers ana men at all. 

Mr. Flood. Was one made subsequently? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, very soon afterwards. 

Mr. Flood. How soon afterwards ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Twenty-four hours exactly, on the road while we 
were marching, after the first night we spent in the open. They 
segregated the officers and men quite separately to such an extent that, 
we lost sight of those men afterwards. 
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Mr. Flood. They separated them. Who separated them ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Pardon me. That means the Soviets. 

Mr. Flood. Were they military officers or NKVD? 

Mr. Mlynarski. At the first moment and from there on until we 
crossed the Russian border, which is about, to be right in days, about 
3 to 4 day^ we were only under the guard of the Russian Soviet Army, 
which is a mighty difference. From there on we were in the care or 
the armed police forces. 

After crossing the Russian border we camped for 2 days 

Mr. Flood. I want to make this clear. Twenty-four hours after you 
were taken prisoner the Russian military escort separated the officers 
from the enlisted personnel ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, as best they could do. 

Mr. Flood. As best they could. Then your crowd were marched 
175 kilometers over the Russian border as bflicer personnel? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You mean the Russian military compelled officers of the 
Polish Army to walk 170-some kilometers? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. The 175 is the total length of my journey by 
foot, you see. 

Mr. Flood. From Poland into Russia. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, from the spot, that hamlet where I was taken 
prisoner. 

Mr. Flood. Right. But the important thing I want to bring out is 
that as officers, identified as officers of the Polish Army, with which 
the Russians at that time had no controversy legally, you were marched 
as captives 175 kilometers. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Quite correct, and we were distinctly separated, 
as I say, about 24 hours after we were taken. 

Mr. Sheehan. What date was that ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That was on the 20th of September. 

Mr. Mitchell. 1939. 

Mr. Mlynarski. 1939. We were always in that time now. When 
w y e arrived at an intermediate spot where we stayed about 2 days we 
had already met batches of other men. I am speaking now only of 
officers because meanwhile on that march I lost the enormous queue of 
the privates. 

How long that was I never saw, because I would say without ex- 
aggeration on the rolling land of the border on the other side of the 
Bug River you could see sometimes three or four kilometers distance 
easily and you saw the line never ending. From that spot we were 
loaded into trains 

Mr. Mitchell. You are now inside Russia. 

Mr. Mlynarski. I am now inside of Russia, about 70 or 80 kilo- 
meters inside Russia on a railroad junction. I have it in my notes but 
1 don’t remember the name. It is not pertinent. We were loaded into 
trains on a dark night. Those things are done only at night. At that 
time — I am underlining, gentlemen, from now on I am talking about 
officers alone — the strength of that tiny little intermediate camp waa 
well over 2,000 men. We counted ourselves very easily because there 
was a roll call and we knew the number pretty close. That night — it 
would be aproximately the 26th of September — we were loaded into 
one big train consisting of cars, box cars, very well known in Russia, 
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without any partitions ; in other words for the men who travel in those 
cars this way, boards in two layers, making things easier. They were 
just straight cars without any boards at all. I am underlining that 
fact, and I am stressing that subject a little bit for a certain purpose. 
It was pretty rough ana tough. 

In the car in which I was loaded there were 88 men. You can 
visualize the conveniences. From there we were traveling as far as 
we could understand, according to the beams of sun and so forth, we 
were heading very distinctly eastward. Because of the holes in that 
particular form of conveyance we saw of course quite a lot of land, 
and it was easy to keep our bearings correct. We passed Kiev ; we 
passed a number t>f smaller places. In fact, in two spots we were 
fed. I think that was one of the most decent dinners I ever had in 
Russia, which was not especially out of any courtesy paid to us. It 
was simply that they existed. Those are enormous organizations that 
Russia has at certain railroad junctions where they feed those who 
travel en masse. 

As you gentlemen are probably well aware, there is a lot of mass 
movement in Russia since the early twenties. Nations have been 
moved from place to place, and those in responsibility had to feed 
them. So we were enjoying that hospitality in those places twice at 
night. 

Finally, on the 30th of September at about 7 o’clock, on a rather 
coolish though pretty sunny morning — there was frost then already 
there — the train stopped at a station called Starobielsk. That name 
didn’t mean much to us. Neither did we know whether that was the 
end of our journey or not. But soon we were ordered to leave the cars 
with an order which afterwards became immensely familiar to our 
ears. I will just make a little degression here. 

There are two orders which sound this way. I will say it in Russian 
and translate it into English. One is Sobiraysia, just one word, and 
the other is Sobiraysia S Vieshchami. Those two expressions differ 
immensely in their final course of events. The first, Solbiraysia, means 
“Be ready.” That means “Be ready without your things.” That had 
applied probably to millions of Soviets for the last 30 years, in their 
homes, and so forth, where they are called for interrogation by dif- 
ferent bodies of the period. The other word is much more grim. 
“Sobiraysia S. Vieshchami” means that you will be moved somewhere 
else, that it is not for interrogation purposes alone, but that you will 
be moved with your little personal possessions, whatever you have, 
somewhere else. 

In that particular case at Starobielsk we all heard the order “Get 
out of the cars with your things.” Which meant that we were going 
to stay at that station. 

Mr. Flood. Do you understand Russian? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you at that time? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I did. 

F rom there on we were in pretty good order. We were pretty tired, 
but that was all right. We marched through the little city in daylight. 
That was quite an amazing sight, because for the first time we saw the 
local population of that remote village ; not a village, it is a town, in 
the eastern confines of the Ukraine Republic. We marched through 
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the town with a lot of onlookers, mostly women and children, with no 
hostility expressed in their faces at all. Curiosity was the most sig- 
nificant thing we saw in their eyes. 

From there on, not far away at all ? on the street called Kirov, a very 
popular street in all towns in Russia, we were led into a compound 
surrounded by a very tall wall about 3 meters high. 

Mr. Flood. About how many men were in that contingent, if you 
know or can guess. At that moment how many marched through the 
town that day? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Quite a few now. I would say three or four thou- 
sand at least, although it was a working day. 

Mr. Flood. Were you still in uniform ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. We were in full uniform. 

Mr. Flood. What kind of uniform ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Polish Army uniforms. 

Mr. Flood. What did it consist of? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Most of us still had our greatcoats. 

Mr. Flood. What do you mean by “greatcoats” ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Overcoats. Many of us had these. 

Mr. Flood. Polish Army winter uniform? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No; I wouldn’t call them winter at all. Those 
overcoats were winter. Otherwise our tunics and our breeches were 
not at all. Mine was very, very thin, tropical. 

Mr. Flood. Did you wear boots? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes ; I had high boots. That is the type. 

Mr. Flood. What color? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The boots were black. 

Mr. Flood. Did most of the other officers dress about the same way 
you did? 

Mr. Mlynarski. About the same, but they varied, naturally. Boots 
are something which have to be very good for a long march, and we 
had to walk on those roads with their sharp stones, which wore out 
the boots pretty soon, you know. 

Mr. Flood. One more question before you go on. Now that you 
have reached the prison camp of Starobielsk, if you know, if you 
had an opportunity at that early moment to discover, what percentage 
of these officers that walked through the town with you that first day 
were reservists as contrasted to regular army ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes; I can tell you that precisely, although it 
is a very sharp cut. I would say generally, because it is based on our 
further knowledge of our inmates, there were more than 50 percent 
reservists, and out of that 50 percent there was a very high percent 
of quite young men, well under 30. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mlynarski. That first trainload consisted of over 2,000 men. 
We were the very first on that day, the 30th of September 1939, to 
enter the Starobielsk camp. 

If you will allow me to show you a little piece of paper, it is my 
strictly private affair 

Chairman Madden. Let me say this : I think the witness is making 
a very good presentation, and unless there is something really im- 
portant, I will ask the members not to interrupt until you get through 
with your presentation, and then we will ask you questions. 
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Mr. Mlynabski. If you plea9e, sir. I am speaking now about the 
Starobielsk monastery, because that is what it actually was. Unfor- 
tunately I haven’t the legend down here in English. Perhaps you 
may ask your colleague if he wishes to see this. I did this myself from 
memory, but I can assure you gentlemen that the precision of it is 
very l’ight. 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman Maehrowicz, will you interpret what 
that is, please? 

Mr. Machbowicz. This is a sketch of the camp at Starobielsk; is it 
not? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is correct. 

Mr. FuRcono. What is the date? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Thirtieth of September 1939. That was early 
morning, gentlemen. A few hours later, I think about 4 or 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, a new batch arrived, about 2,500 strong, all officers, 
and they were spilled into the same camp. 

On the following day, which was the 1st of October, the camp was 
almost bursting. I am saying that emphatically. The camp was then 
filled with at least 4,500 officers, and at least 6,000 privates. So the 
camp was well over 10,000 men. If you look at my little map there 
and use your imagination, there was hardly a spot in that confine 
that was not filled with human bodies somehow or other. Certainly 
there was no room under roof. 

In those days, in those first days the camp was hardly built at all. 
There were only a few remnants of buildings, half destructed, with 
the exception of the middle center church and a kind of additional 
religious building — I don’t know the name of it — which we later 
called the circus because our boys lived there in the number of 600 
and lived exactly like apes can live, in layers 8 stories high. 

I am underlining, gentlemen, this which is to my modest under- 
standing of events, a fact which is important. Just a while ago I 
explained the question of Mr. Flood whether we were separated or not. 
That means officers and men. We were. Now all of a sudden we are 
again mixed all together. This did not last long. The privates which 
were then about 6,000 were deported, and the aeportation started in 
the very first days of November. In other wo^ds, we were together 
about a month. 

To give tribute to those boys whom I never saw afterward, I can 
assure you gentlemen that not only myself but many other of my col- 
leagues, officers, who were treated much worse than they were — by 
“they” I mean our soldiers — they had plenty of all sorts of little com- 
forts which they gave us most generously. I don’t want to become 
pathetic, but if I saved my hands and legs from frost and so forth, it 
was due to the fact that those boys gave me all the necessary things 
to wear. 

They left the camp in several batches starting in the very first 
of November. The lot of those men is a very interesting story in 
itself. I am told that some of them were returned, brought back to 
Poland. I have never personally had any confirmation of that fact. 
But let’s suppose that that was true, that a certain number may have 
been returned to Poland. However, later — I have to jump now 2 
years ahead — when I was working in the so-called front line in one 
of the rallying points of the Polish Army then being reinstated in 
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Soviet Russia, I and quite a number of my friends— we called ourselves 
working in the front lines. The front line consisted of simply stand- 
ing in a certain place and waiting, and receiving those hundreds and 
thousands of Polish soldiers who were streaming from all the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of penal servitude camps all over Soviet Russia 
to join the Polish Army. The verv first question which we always 
asked of our boys in the receiving front line was, “Were you among 
the first batch of 5,000 or 6,000 that left Starobielsk No. 1 ?” 

I will come to an enumeration, gentlemen, which I am afraid you 
will have to learn. There was a Starobielsk No. 2. Never did I have 
a word of knowledge about those boys that left that camp in early 
November 1939. But, gentlemen, as your wonderful task is to con- 
centrate and confine your work on the one specific tragedy of the 
Polish Nation, I think we should disregard those others which were 
lost in this way or that way, who amount to innumerable thousands 
of men, both in army men and in the civilian population, of whom 
this young lady was one of the examples. 

Life then was applied in that particular camp only to officers. 
When the privates left we were much more comfortable, and not only 
that, due to the amazing energy of — I listed his name on the very 
first page — Major Zaleski, a sapper also, who became the Polish camp 
commandant, only in the capacity of easing our affairs and being in 
touch with the Russians daily and nightly, to get the food, to distribute 
the food, to build kitchens, et cetera, and to build additional barracks 
because we virtually had nowhere to live. We got the material, slowly, 
but we did. Amazingly, we got some nice lumber, and we got some 
nails which are weighed in Russia, I think almost as gold, and other 
things so that we could erect a few buildings. 

I made a note of that in my book. 

Chairman Madden. Let me interrupt. Let me say you have been 
now testifying for some time. If you want a couple of minutes recess 
indicate your desire at any time. 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is all right. I can go on. Why I am men- 
tioning that the life had changed since the boys left is this, and I 
would like you gentlemen to use a litte bit of your imagination. You 
see, the officers in Poland in those days still belonged — by no means 
misunderstand me — not to a class, but they were formed by virtue of 
the fact that they became officers and they were members of the 
Polish so-called intelligentsia. The other boys were wonderful boys, 
but they lacked just that moment of education. In other words, 
whatever happened at the camp to us from the point of view of the 
endeavors to indoctrinate us could not be applied to those boys be- 
cause there are other ways of teaching those boys and other ways 
of teaching us. So from there on we were in a kind of cauldron and 
were continuously under the pressure of somehow teaching us what 
life should be and what a wrong life we led in our previous days. 

That thing, gentlemen — I am shortening this — ran into all forms 
you can imagine. We were flooded with a vile Polish press, which 
I never knew existed. One paper was edited in Kharkow and the 
other was edited in Kiev, all in the Polish language, a most awful 
distorted language; anything that was written in those papers pub- 
lished on the Soviet soil for the many, many Poles, persons of Polish 
extraction that lived in those parts of the Ukraine. So we had those 
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papers which made our blood boil. We had quite a few newspapers, 
Pravda and Izvestia and the Red Stars, the military organ, that were 
distributed to us from the Russians. 

I am underlining the press, gentlemen. In those days the Russian 
press had but bad things to tell us about ourselves, and that is very 
painful. Those moral flailings are sometimes more painful than 
physical ill-treatment. This went on for many montns. 

Besides, there were other means, too. There was the radio. The 
radio was installed, as it is probably now, in any place, almost, that 
had four walls. The only difference from the radio in the world in 
which we are living here is that the radio in the Soviet Union is not 
removable and not detachable in many cases. We called it the black 
plate because it was just a kind of a black plate, a loud-speaker 
attached to the wall, and that was that. It started its noise from 
7 o’clock in the morning and ended at midnight, without stopping. 
There were some very nice hours which we all enjoyed like the trans- 
missions, the broadcasts of excellent music. Otherwise it was mostly 
propaganda which that enormous poor country is fed continuously 
day and night. That propaganda was very painful ; I underline and 
emphasize, gentlemen, because anything that was said about our 
allies, then Great Britain and France, was fine. Anything that con- 
cerned Poland was just the worst you could imagine. Our men, our 
statesmen, the statesmen of our allies, were slandered in every form 
of speech or print. The sinking, just to give you an example, of a 
ship of our line well known in the United States because it spanned 
the Atlantic since 1935, the motorship Pilsudski , sunk in middle No- 
vember 1939, was quite a nice little sensation in the Russian press, 
where they said that the ship found the right place at the bottom of 
the sea. 

We had also moving pictures. That was really, gentlemen, a 
selection that is hard to relate and to give you an idea of. It only 
showed the completely low level of those onlookers who comprised 
the untold millions of the Soviet Union. Of those I have nothing 
to say. They were fed on those awful pictures that from the begin- 
ning to the end were always some completely fantastic, out-of-this- 
world propaganda stuff. We were showed those pictures. Even so, 
we were shown quite a few little beauties concerning our war in 1920, 
which they had a right to do, but still looking at those pictures was 
not too agreeable to us. 

There was then the person to person, every day and into the night 
contact and indoctrination by the always kind of growing strength 
of the police forces in uniform, the so-called politruks, which is an 
abbreviation. Those are the boys who are especially taught and in- 
structed how to expose around them in their environment, wherever 
those environments may be, the gospel and the ideology of the Soviet 
school of thought. Those men are supposed to talk. They are not 
supposed to be silent. They watched us and they had to talk, com- 
pletely different from the members of the Red Army which we were 
first surrounded with, who didn’t talk at all because they had nothing 
to talk about. If we first asked them a few questions, they always 
refrained, saying that they knew nothing about anything. Some of 
those politruks were very clever, some of them were just smart, and 
a few of them I would call not to the level. However, they dragged 
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us into conversations. Then those conversations went on at consider- 
able length. If you can imagine the camp at that time, over 40,000 
strong, of intelligent men, many of them prone to talk too much, too, 
the conversation sometimes lagged to the complete defeat of us. “Of 
us” means the Polish officers. As far as challenging and attempting 
to criticize the Soviet order you have to be very well-versed in the 
matters to counteract. If you don’t, you lose. 

In many cases we lost. But that of course I am putting a little 
bit in a joking manner because, after all, we did not change our views, 
and on the contrary, I think we remained pretty faithful to our old 
wav of thinking. 

Finally, gentlemen, there was the interrogation individually by 
the members of the NKVD in their special buildings. One building 
was located in the heart of the camp itself. I made a note of it. 
The actual number of the building was No. 10. It was a little bit of 
a house always surrounded by barbed wire and a few watchmen. So 
we only learned about the inside of it when we were invited at night 
to have a talk. The other buildings, quite a few of them as a matter 
of fact, were over the road, in the buildings where the administration 
of that camp held its quarters. 

Gentlemen, you probably have heard much about interrogation in 
the Soviet Union. It is quite an experience. My first interrogation 
I had the pleasure of writing in the form of memoirs, and it iorms 
one of the chapters of my memoirs. It lasted from midnight until 
I think 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. There was no physical ill-treat- 
ment, not at all. Those things are done in different ways in different 
quarters of the Soviet Union. In an open place like this camp or the 
Kozielsk camp those things are not done. They are done in different 
places where ill-treatment can be performed with complete ease. How- 
ever, a gun was of course on the table. All sorts of lamps were shining 
straight in your eyes. They were smoking cigarettes right in your 
eyes and not allowing you to smoke, et cetera. I was interrogated 
personally I think about 5 times in Starobielsk, and probably about 
15 times in my later days in other camps. 

Chairman Madden. Were all those interrogations at night? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Always. Not once was I interrogated in the day- 
time. 

Chairman Madden. In the early morning? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In other words, you were dragged very rudely out 
of your bunk in your sleeping quarters. 

Mr. Flood. How long were you at Starobielsk, how many weeks or 
months ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I was the first to arrive and the last to leave. 

Mr. Flood. How many months? 

Mr. Mlynarski. From the 30th of September 1939 until the 12th 
of May, noon, 1940. 

Mr. Flood. During the time you were there what was the highest 
number of Polish officers at Starobieslsk at any particular time you 
were there ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The very beginning. I told you gentlemen a while 
ago that there were about 2,000 in the first batch and 2,500 in the second 
officers’ batch. 

Mr. Flood. You were under pressure to be converted to Communism 
during all that time? 
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Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did the Russians succeed in converting many Polish 
officers to communism ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Factually I wouldn’t know one single case because 
I never had the opportunity to know who was 100 percent converted, 
but judging and knowing a little bit how people behave and what they 
do, there were maybe a few who were, let’s call them, Reds, and then 
different shades or red that slides into light pink. That is all I can 
say. The percentage was immensely low. Again it is a guess, gentle- 
men, but I may say that if ever it was higher than 5 percent, that 
was the maximum toDs. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I ask a question with reference to the num- 
ber of officers there? I would like to refer to your history of that 
camp. On page 5 it states that the highest number was 3,95!0. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And they consisted as follows, and correct me if I 
am wrong : Eight generals, 150 colonels, about 230 majors, about 1,000 
captains, about 2,450 lieutenants, about 30 noncommissioned officers, 
and about 52 civilians, judges, prosecutors, and various civil officers. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Correct, Sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Total, 3,920. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is very correct. However, later perhaps I 
have slightly changed on my continuous work to arrive at the most 
precise figure. However, gentlemen, I may tell you the figure you 
mentioned, I am a little bit proud to say, humbly, tne 3,920 concerning 
the Starobielsk camp is my figure from the very start of any revela- 
tions concerning that camp in this world. 

Mr. Flood. Were there any Polish priests there? 

Mr. Mlynarski. There were 25 who were deported when the boys 
were still there. They were all deported at about the end of October. 

Mr. Flood. Any women there? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Incidentally there was one, the wife of a man, but 
she disappeared very soon afterwards. 

Mr. Flood. Rabbis? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Oh, yes. They were all deported. There was the 
head rabbi of the Polish Armed Forces, Doctor — I don’t remember. 
I have his name somewhere. There was quite a number of Jews. 
There was not one rabbi, there were a few. There was also the ortho- 
dox chaplain. May I say about the figure that to my understanding it 
is immensely important. 

Chairman Madden. We might have a couple of minutes recess. 

■(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mlynarski, you reviewed your experience on being interrogated 
at Starobielsk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I understand you left with the last group on 
May 12; is that correct? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is very correct 

Mr. Machrowicz. How many were there at that time? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Eighteen men, plus 10 ; that is 28. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Prior to that they were taken away in groups of 
about 200 each; is that correct? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. May I have permission to elaborate a little 
bit on that matter? 
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Chairman Madden. Yes; proceed. 

Mr. Mlynarski. To make the correct answer to you, sir, arriving 
at that figure 3,920, I had to start from a certain date. You cannot 
just improvise figures. Figures remain. That pertains to the date 
which I chose to be the right date for the Starobieisk camp, which was 
the 5th of April 1940. Later when I met similar survivors as myself 
I also checked possibly the strength of their two camps, which would 
be Kozielsk and Ostashkov, to find and determine the strength of the 
camps. The strength of the camps originally during those long 7 
months varied and was certainly much higher than the number which 
has been established in the reports that exist today, the 5th of April 
1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What number are you referring to that has been 
established ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Established by us, those through all ways and 
means tried to be correct to establish the strength. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Give us the number. What is that number that 
you are referring to ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I am speaking with complete knowledge about 
the Starobieisk camp, and I will try to explain why I have the right 
to do so. I do not speak so precisely about the other camps because I 
was not an inmate of those camps. The total figure of the camps on 
that particular day, the 5th of April 1940, was Starobieisk, 3,920; 
Kobielsk about 5,000 ; and Ostashkov about 6,780. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is the total? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The total is 15,700 men. The total approximately* 
if you wish to know 

Mr. Machrowicz. You are approximating the figures in the other 
two camps. Will you tell us how you arrived at those approximate 
figures in the other two camps? 

Mr. Mlynarski. My meeting the men who were in those camps as 
I was in Starobieisk. I was interested in that problem from the very 
start. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let me ask you, to make it short, were you as- 
signed by General Anders to any particular task ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That was much later, sir, 2 years later. When I 
was with the Army staff. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Two years later, what were you assigned to do? 

Mr. Mlynarski. First of all, that assignment was initiated by my- 
self. It wasn’t a command. I was the first man, the first officer to 
report to General Anders in writing on the 1st of November 1941. 
I have a copy of that report here right in my file. 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. You were at Starobieisk. You left 
Starobieisk with the last group of men to leave ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you go when you left Starobieisk? First of 
all, what was the date when you left Starobieisk? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The 12th of May 1940. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you go from Starobieisk? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Gentlemen, if you don’t desire to listen to my 
elaboration, it will make it a little bit cloudy. 

Mr. Flood. I would like to know where you went from Starobieisk 
in May of 1940. 
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Mr. Mlynarski. I went to a camp that was called Pavlishev Bor. 

Mr. Flood. You went to Pavlishev Bor from Starobielsk? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. How long were you there ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Twenty-eight days. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you go from Pavlishev Bor? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Gryazovets. 

Mr. Flood. Gryazovets. How long were you at Gryazovets ? What 
was the date when you arrived at Gryazovets? 

Mr. Mlynarski. J have it all here, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You arrived at Gryazovets about when ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I arrived at the camp Gryazovets on the 18th of 
June 1940. 

Mr. Flood. And you left when ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. We left Gryazovets all together. When the 
barbed wires were cut from in front of us, we left as free men on the 
2d of September 1941. 

Mr. Flood. On the 2d of September 1941 you left as free men? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you went from Gryazovets to where? 

Mr. Mlynarski. To the rallying point of the Polish Army under 
the command of General Anders. 

Mr. Flood. Where was that? 

Mr. Mlynarski. There were several. 

Mr. Flood. You went to join General Anders where? 

Mr. Mlynarski. There were several points. I went for the first 7 
days or so to a little place called Totzkoye, T-o-t-z-k-o-y-e. 

Mr. Flood. This was after Russia had entered into the war and she 
was forming an army of former Polish officers ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Correct. 

Mr: Flood. After all that was done, did you ever join General An- 
ders? Did you ever join General Anders’ command yourself? 

Mr. Mlynarski. From the very first time, the first day the initi- 
ation, or rather let’s call it a little bit pathetically, the resurrection of 
the Polish forces was announced by General Anders personally, who 
flew from Moscow to Gryazovets on the 25th of August 1941. 

Mr. Flood. And you responded to this call from’ General Anders? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. And the purpose was to form a Polish Army under the 
command of General Anders, is that correct? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood* For an army you must have soldiers and you must also 
have officers. 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You had the soldiers, and you couldn’t find officers. 

Mr. Mlynarski. At that time we had no soldiers at all. 

Mr. Flood. They were going together. 

Mr. Mlynarski. We believed that they were alive, which was true 
to a certain extent. 

Mr. Flood. You told my colleague that you had volunteered for 
duty with General Anders. To do what? What specific thing did 
you offer yourself to do? 
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Mr. Mlynarski. Gentlemen, I am a little bit troubled with answer^ 
ing that question, not because I don’t want to but because I don’t know 
how to answer it. First of all, being an officer, I was straight under 
his command. There were some intermediates between him and 
mvself. 

Mr. Flood. I understand that, but it has been indicated that you 
performed a certain mission and that mission was in conjunction with 
another officer 

Mr. Mlynarski. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. To look for missing Polish officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Not quite, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What is correct? 

Mr. Mlynarski. What is correct is this, that by the mere fact that 
people around me, my colleagues — here is one sitting right hero 
in front of me — came to the conclusion that I am one of those — I don’t 
want to brag or anything, but I was just one of those who was studying 
by the methods of deduction the whole affair. 

Mr. Flood. I understand that very clearly, but did you go looking 
for Polish officers? 


Mr. Mlynarski. Actually I did not go looking. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know of anybody who did? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Maj. Joseph Czapski did, personally. 

Mr. Flood. Did you know Major Czapski ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He is a very old friend of mine. 

Mr. Flood. Did you talk to him at that time about this problem ? 
Mr. Mlynarski. Many times before and after. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever get to Tehran? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No, I didn’t go to Tehran. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever hear of Colonel Syzmanski of the United 
States Army? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I had the pleasure of meeting him in Cairo. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In Cairo. 


Mr. Flood. What did you talk about? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Different affairs, and then he asked me to write a 
certain report, which I gladly did. 

Mr. Flood. Did you at any time talk with Colonel Syzmanski, of 
the United States Army, in Cairo about any of the problems related 
to the Katyn affair? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Oh, yes. 

Mr, Flood. That is all. 

Mr. Mitcheix. To your knowledge while you were at Gryazovets 
and General Anders, as you said, announced that the Polish Army 
would be formed in Russia, how many officers were there at that time 
at Gryazovets, to your own personal knowledge ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. There were approximately 200 officers, including a 
batch of let’s say 25 to 30 — those figures, gentlemen, exist very pre- 
cisely. I do not have them in my memory. Let’s say approximately 
200 men of the 400 original survivors, plus approximately 900 officers 

g lus, about 350 NCO’s and a few privates, which enlarged the existing 
rryazovets camp, which was to become the only camp in the Soviet 
Union called a prisoner-of-war camp at that time. Those 900 officers 
plus those 350 NCO’s arrived in the Gryazovets camp. Please make it 
a strong note. I request that. 
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Mr. Mitchell. How many! 

Mr. Mltnabski. On the 2d of July 1941, that means 11 days after 
the war was declared between the Soviet Union and Germany ? those 
men which originated from the so-called internment in Latvia and 
Estonia and were in prison in the Eozielsk camp— I have the dates 
right here — from June 1940 until the date of their arrival in the camp 
of Gryazovets on the 2d of July 1941, that batch which was much 
higher than the figure I have just disclosed, namely 1,250 men^ that 
batch was well over 2,500 men in the beginning of their deportation or 
their change in place of imprisonment from Latvia and Estonia to the 
Kozielsk camp No. 2. That has nothing to do with Kozielsk No. 1. 

Kozielsk No. 1 at that time on the 12th of May 1940 was completely 
empty, and it was filled, not to the brim but approximately 2,500 men 
from those two Republics just told about. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now let me ask you a question which bears on 
the very issue which we must determine here. Of those officers with 
whom you were in the prison camp did you ever hear from any of 
them after May 1940? 

Mr. Mltnabski. Never, not a word. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As a result of that, have you come to the con- 
clusion that they had been liquidated no later than May 1940? 

Mr. Mltnarski. Decidedly so. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Because at that time the Russians were the ones 
in possession of that territory, it is your conclusion that they were 
liquidated by the Russians? 

Mr. Mltnarski. Decidedly so, only I never knew the place. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you meet Colonel Grobicki? 

Mr. Mltnarski. I met Colonel Grobicki in the intermediate little 
camp called Pavlischev Bor and from then on we spent 15 months 
together in the Gryazovets camp. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was with you at Pavlischev Bor? 

Mr. Mltnarski. Yes, because he was in Kozielsk originally. Pavlis- 
chev Bor was the spot where we met. That means the remnants of the 
three big camps. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One other question, Witness: Also referring to 
your memoirs, I want to ask you whether or not you know of any 
officers who escaped from the prison camp in which you were. 

Mr. Mltnarski. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I refer to page 5. You refer to the fact that in 
the early days of the camp there were about 10 or 20 who did escape. 

Mr. Mltnarski. I think I referred to officers? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Starobielsk. 

Mr. Mltnarski. I meant officers? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Mltnarski. If they ever escaped ? they escaped in disguise with 
the boySj putting on the clothes, the uniforms of the privates. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the early days there was a very small number 
that did escape. 

Mr. Mltnarski. Yes, but I don’t think I can elaborate very much 
about that word “escape,” because that means really that they left 
the gates of the camp. What happened to them later I don’t know. I 
tell you frankly I think I met once a fellow somewhere in London 
long years after, who did escape actually and was found alive after- 
ward. I met him afterward. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. I understand those are very exceptional cases. 

Mr. Mlynarski. So exceptional cases. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What I want to bring out is that there were at 
least a few exceptional cases that escaped. 

Mr. Mlynarski. There were. I don’t deny the fact that there 
were. There were another two cases which I would not call an escape 
in the way of running away from the camp. 

No; there were two cases which originated in an entirely different 
fashion. There were two high aristocrats. One was Prince Radzi- 
will, and the other was Prince Jan Lubomirski, in the camp of 
Grvazovets. Ultimately they both were sent home, and we were glad 
to hear that, that was all, through the very, very highest authority, 
t hrough the King of Italy himself and all the rest. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 

Mr. Furcolo. You were at Kozielsk for some time? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Never. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you ever know of a man named W. Jan Firtekf 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes; he was a young boy; an ensign. 

Mr. Furcolo. An officer cadet? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Officer cadet. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you know him by any chance yourself? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes: I knew him at Gryazovets; yes. He wrote 
some memoirs, I remember. 

Mr. Furcolo. We had a witness whose first name was M-a-r-i-o-n, 
and his last name was Gawiak, G-a-w-i-a-k. He went by the name 
of Mike. I don’t know how you would pronounce the last name. He 
also was at Gryazovets. Does that name by any chance mean anything 
to you at all? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I don’t recollect him personally. I know the offi- 
cers much better because we lived in the same quarters. I don’t know 
the boys. They liv.ed in different quarters. Although those 400 knew 
each other. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of the total number of officers that were with you 
at Starobielsk, how many survived to your knowledge after the war! 

Mr. Mlynarski. Today of course there is only a very few alive. 
They were decimated afterward by all sorts of fevers, and so forth, 
during our stay in Russia, and they were decimated by war casualties 
in the campaigns. So today there are very few. In the United States 
I know of only three. Here is one [indicating]. I am one, and there 
is one in New York. That is about all. The numbers were these at 
the time. There were 63 men that left the Starobielsk camp in one 
of those many batches. But that was a specific case. They left on the 
25th of April 1940. The little batch which I was a member of con- 
sisted originally of 18 men. There arrived at the intermediate camp 
at the station of Babinino only 63. Two men were taken out of those 
awful little cabins we were imprisoned in. Sixteen and 63 is 79, 
plus — Congressman Machrowicz has my notes there — I mentioned 
I think 6 or 7 men who originally were in the Starobielsk camp and 
were individually deported during those first 7 months, and they 
afterward through a great deal of luck somehow or other survived 
and joined our forces, which makes I think the total, if now I could 
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read my notes I would know better, (something a little bit over 79 
plus 6. It would be something around 85. 

Mr . Mitcheli* You have seen the lists of the individuals who have 
been identified as having been exhumed at Katyn. Do you recognize 
any names there of any officers or individuals who were with you at 
Starobielsk? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Not to my knowledge, no. I didn’t find a single 
one. Of course I could only cover the limited number which my 
limited brain could embrace, you know. If you want to see a little 
bit of a very private and very personal and very intimate work of 
mine, here it is. Here on this page are the names of my closest friends 
with whom I was sharing the lot in the Starobielsk camp. Those men 
were all put down in different periods of time on little scraps of paper 
which I lost, so afterward I reworked that many, many times to 
arrive at a certain precision. Down the line up to about here [indicat- 
ing], which includes about 100 men, I would dare to say I could tell 
the story to their wives, mothers, or daughters pretty well. This list 
includes further, of course, many more which I derived from differ- 
ent sources afterward. I am speaking now, gentlemen, of men who 
are dead. That is how my work started. 

Mr. Mitchell. How do you know they are dead? 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is my own way. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your assumption* 

Mr. Mlynarski. My assumption. I am not condemning anyone. 
I have no right to do so. The only thing is that in this limited way 
of life which we are all leading in this world, I think we have the 
right to call someone at least missing forever, or, if you please, dead 
or murdered or not alive if that person or, in this case, a strength of 
15,300 men have had their mouths silenced by some unknown way. 
According to the laws of large figures, it is unbelievable that a batch 
of 15,300 men, out of which 50 percent were young men, did not try to 
escape in the course of events, not to try to escape, really to escape. 
If, according to the Soviet Union’s statement of January 1944, those 
15,300 men were confined in completely unknown 3 localities differ- 
ent from the many statements which you have received, gentlemen, 
from me and from others alive, with names and dates and geographical 
positions, with precision if the Soviet Union can only tell us that 
there were 3 camps from 35 to 45 kilometers west of Smolensk, 
numbered 1 ON, 2 ON, and 3 ON, and that those men worked on re- 
pairing roads or doing something of that nature. I would like to 
draw your attention, gentlemen, to the fact which I make a statement 
of. Although our lives in the congested camps at Starobielsk, Ostash- 
kov, and Kozielsk were not too easy, and later in the little camp 
Gryazovets in the north on the railroad to Archangel, however, we 
were never — this is my own personal interpretation — confined, we 
were never ordered to do penal-servitude work according to the meth- 
ods which are very well known and written in volumes here in these 
United States and applied to the millions that worked elsewhere in 
camps specifically and especially organized for that purpose. Yes, 
true, we had to work and we did some very filthy work and under un- 
pleasant conditions, in the rain and snow and mud, et cetera, but all 
that was almost 99 percent in some way or other connected with the 
improvement or enlightenment of our own lives in those confinements. 
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In Gryazovets, in the small camp, where we were living together al- 
most 15 months, life became much more easy to study for us, for 
those who lived to study, that kind of life. There was an order, and 
that order was adhered to with all precision, that all officers from 
major upward — there were not many, who occupied just one little 
building — were completely free of any work whatsoever. Excuse me, 
ladies, if I may say so, there were some ugly little things which we 
had to do, cleaning spots which someone should do always himself. 
Even those officers, majors and higher up to the colonels, were for- 
bidden even to do that work. So let’s compare this fact. They had a 
maid who swept their rooms in that little building of theirs. There 
was one general, a few colonels, and Colonel Grobicki was among 
them. 

Let’s compare the official statement of the Soviet Government telling 
us that 15,300 men were laboring, working in different seasons of the 
year because that went on since April 1940 until probably August 1941, 
when those lands were occupied by the German forces. They were off 
working for a full summer, through the full winter, through a full 
spring, and again almost through a half of a summer, working and 
digging trenches. That means it comprised eight generals, et cetera, 
down the line to the NCO’s. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Mitchell. No further questions. 

Chairman Madden. From all that you have related here to us, from 
the information you have received, and with the acquaintances that 
you had in these camps, would you be in a position to say who was 
responsible for the murders at Katyn ? Would you, yes, or no. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Who would you say was responsible for the 
killing of the people at Katyn? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The highest authorities of the Soviet Union. 

Chairman Madden. If there are no further questions, the commit- 
tee thanks you for your testimony. Your testimony has been highly 
valuable. On behalf of not only the committee but of the Congress, 
I want to thank you for coming here and presenting your testimony. 
You have contributed a great deal toward officially establishing the 
responsibility for the Katyn Massacre. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Srokowski, will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you will give in the hearings now on trial will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Srokowski. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF MIECZYSLAW SROKOWSKI, CHICAGO, ILL 

Chairman Madden. Just give the reporter your full name and ad- 
dress, please. 

Mr. Srokowski. My name is Mieczyslaw Srokowski, M-i-e-c-z-y-s- 
1-a-w, S-r-o-k-o-w-s-k-i ; 5225 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 

Chairman Madden. Counsel, you may proceed with the witness. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
witness has requested that we refrain from asking him too many ques- 
tions about his life in Poland before the war. Consequently, I will 
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proceed by asking the doctor if he was at Starobielsk with the pre- 
vious witness. 

Dr. Srokowski. No. I was in Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was the previous witness, for the record? 

Dr. Srokowski. Mr. Mlynarslri. 

Chairman Madden. Speak a little louder, please. 

Dr. Srokowski. I met him only in Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the first time you saw him? 

Dr. Srokowski. No; I knew him before. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know Grobicki ? 

Dr. Srokowskl Grobicki; yes; I knew him. 

Mr. Mitchell. At Kobielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know Colonel Grobicki before Kozielsk? 
Dr. Srokowski. No ; I met him only in Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know Mr. Gawiak? 

Dr. Srokowski. I remember his name. Maybe if I saw him I 
would know him. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you first get to Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. The first of November 1939. 

Mr. Flood. Before you get that far, were you with the Polish, 
Army? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was. 

Mr. Flood. In what capacity? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was a surgeon. I was mobilized. Before the war 
I was chief surgeon of Polish Red Cross hospital in Warsaw. 

Mr. Flood. When you were sworn they called you “Doctor.” Doc- 
tor of what? 

Dr. Srokowski. Of medicine, medical doctor. 

Mr. Flood. You were a Polish doctor? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were a medical officer in the Polish Army? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. I was only mobilized. 

Mr. Flood. What was your rank when you entered service ? 

Dr. Srokowski. When I entered service I was a lieutenant, and I 
finished as major. 

Mr. Flood. You went in as lieutenant and finished as major? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were you a reservist or a regular army officer? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was a reservist. 

Mr. Flood. At the time the Germans crossed the Polish border were 
you then in the army ? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was. 

Mr. Flood. Were you in the line opposite the Germans in that part 
of Poland when the Germans came in? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was in Warsaw. 

Mr. Flood. You were in Warsaw. 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. I was a surgeon in a hospital. 

Mr. Flood. Were you ever captured by the Germans? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Were you later captured by the Russians? 

Dr. Srokowski. By the Russians. 

Mr. Flood. Where? 
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Dr. Sbokowski. Seventeenth of September 1939 at Grembowla, 
G-r-e-m-b-o-w-l-a. 

Mr. Flood. Were you on active duty at the time you were captured? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were you in a hospital? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was. 

Mr. Flood. You were working as a surgeon? 

Dr. Srokowski. In a military hospital ; yes. 

Mr. Flood. Attending wounded Polish troops? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. Polish wounded, because we only became 
mobilized the morning of the 17th of September. 

Mr. Flood. On the morning of the 17th of September 1939? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. I was in the hands of the Bolsheviks in the 
afternoon of the same day. 

Mr. Flood. On the 17th of September 1939 you were on active duty 
as a Polish medical officer in a Polish military hospital ? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You were then captured by the Russians? 

Dr. Srokowski. Right. 

Mr. Flood. Subsequently you got to Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you go? 

Dr. Srokowski. Subsequently, because before I w T as taken to the 
south of Russia it was a small camp. 

Mr. Flood. But you did get to Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. After a few weeks we stayed there we were trans- 
ported to Kozielsk the 1st of November 1939. 

Mr. Flood. November 1, 1939, you arrived at Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. Right. 

Mr. Mitchell. While you were at Kozielsk, were you permitted to 
practice medicine? In other words, were you attending the w 7 ounded 
there ? 

Dr. Srokow ski. No, not w ounded too much. There were only sick 
people there. It was a small hospital directed by a Russian lady. 
There was some Polish doctor to take care of his friends, of course, 
under the supervision of this Russian doctor. 

Mr. Mitchell. Officially you were not permitted to tend your 
Polish officers? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many doctors did they have at Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. I cannot say exactly, but I think about 500. 

Mr. Mitchell. Five hundred Polish doctors at Kozielsk ? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is right. 

Chairman Madden. Were they in the army as officers? 

Dr. Srokowski. Reservists, mobilized. Of course, there were even 
some civilians. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you at Kozielsk ? 

Dr. Srokowski. To the second part of April 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. The latter part of April 1940. Where did you go 
from Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. From Kozielsk I was taken to Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Mitchell. How were you transported ? 
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Dr. Srokowski. By walking to the station and afterward by the 
train. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many went with you? 

Dr. Srokowski. I cannot say exactly, but about 100. 

Mr. Mitchell. One hundred Polish officers? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were they all officers? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. You walked from the camp to the train ? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. What kind of 'train was it? 

Dr. Srokowski. It was specially built for prisoners. I have seen 
the cars in Europe, with coupes with a small corridor. It had only a 
small window in tne coupe with grates. We could not go out even 
from the coupe. 

Mr. Mitchell. Grates. You mean bars? 

Dr. Srokowski. Iron bars. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were they individual cells? 

Dr. Srokowski. Coupe, passenger cars in Europe, where you have 
a corridor. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Compartment? 

Dr. Srokowski. Compartment. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you see anything in those cal’s, these trains? 

Dr. Srokowski. We looked for some writing, and we saw some 
place where it was washed out. Finally in the corridor we saw some 
notes probably by one of the officers who had left before. 

Mr. Mitchell. Left where ? 

Chairman Madden. This notice was written in these prison cars? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes, on the wall of the car. 

The Chairman. On the wall of the car. 

Dr. Srokowski. Written by a prisoner who could write. It was 
very high in the corridor so it was not noticed by the Bolshevik guards. 
We saw some place where it was washed out. 

Mr. Flood. You were in Kozielsk with a lot of other Polish officers? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is right. 

Mr. FCood. You probably knew that other brother officers of yours 
were being removed from Kozielsk from time to time ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Right. 

Mr. Flood. 1 suppose you were wondering what was happening to 
them. You talked among each other, “Where are they going?’” 

Dr. Srokowski. The Bolsheviks made suggestions that we were 
going to be given up to the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. Yes, out you were discussing among each other, “Where 
are these fellows being taken to? Where are they going?” 

Dr. Srokowski. A lot of people believed that they were going back 
to Poland. 

Mr. Flood. Certainly. So when you got on the cars, in which other 
officers from Kozielsk had been taken away. 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Naturally you thought that other officers from the 
same camp, and friends, may have put something on the wall to tell 
you something or give you some message, is that right ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. You were looking for those writings? 

Dr. Srokowski. Prisoners o? war always make notes. I remember 
we made some notes on the walls of the camp. 

Mr. Flood. That is like the American expression “Kilroy was here.” 
You were looking for that. Did you find it? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What did it say? 

Dr. Sbokowski. It said that one of the transports which left, I don’t 
remember exactly the day, but I would say about the 7th of April 

Mr. Flood. 1940. 

Dr. Srokowski. 1940. Was one station after Smolensk. The man 
who wrote this couldn’t write the name of the station, but he wrote 
only that it was the first stop after Smolensk. 

Mr. Sheehan. Which is Katyn, is it not? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The first station past Smolensk is Gniezdovo, is 
is not? 

Dr. Srokowski. I cannot say. * 

Mr. Machrowicz. However, Katyn is near the first stop. 

Dr. Srokowski. I don’t know, only the train stopped at the first 
station, he wrote. He wrote in the letter the first stop after the big 
station. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There is no railroad station at Katyn, but the 
nearest is Gniezdovo, which is the first station past Smolensk. 

Dr. Srokowski. He did not mention the name of the station. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It just said the first stop. 

Dr. Srokowski. It is very difficult, you know, because before they 
were taken off the cars maybe he couldn’t see the name. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did he sign his name? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. O’Konski. All you saw was the writing but no name? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long were you on this train ? 

Dr. Srokowski. We traveled about a half day. We stopped in a 
station and we didn’t know what station it was. We were kept in the 
station about 20 hours. At the end of it we saw the statioh, from 
which it was about 35 kilometers to the camp, Pavlischev Bor. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you get to Pavlischev Bor? 

Dr. Srokowski. The second part of April 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. The latter part of April 1940? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many Polish doctors were at Pavlischev Bor 
when you got there ? 

Dr. Srokowski. I would say a few ; not too many. I cannot exactly 
say. I remember one dentist and there was one who before the war 
was one of my friends. He was a colonel in the Polish Army. Before 
the war he was professor of surgery in Kharkov University. He spoke 
Russian very well and the Bolsheviks gave him some information. I 
was very friendly with him because he was at the hospital where I 
was chief surgeon before the war. He had some friends among the 
Bolshevik officers who explained to him this group of officers will go 
to another camp which will be much more comfortable and with fewer 
officers we will have a much better condition of living. 
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Mr. Flood. What reason can you give for escaping? Do you have 
any idea why you escaped ? If it is true that the other brother officers 
of yours at Kozielsk were killed at Katyn — and the evidence so far in- 
dicates that is what happened — if they were all killed at Katyn, how is 
it that you were not ? Do you have any idea ? 

Dr. Srokowski. It is difficult to explain. I was married to French, 
and my wife left Poland one day before war broke out. She wrote me 
a letter. I wrote to her from Kozielsk, and I have the letter. 

Mr. Mitchell. He wrote this letter from Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is the letter I wrote to my wife. 

Mr. Flood. To your wife from Kozielsk. 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Where was she, in France? 

Dr. Srokowski. In France. Af course they knew that someone 
might later be asking about me. 

Mr. Flood. Have you ever met any of your brother officers who were 
in the prison camp at Kozielsk with you during all the time you were 
there? Have you ever met any of them alive since, except the ones 
that went with you to Pavlischev Bor? 

Dr. Srokowski. I do not get your question. 

Mr. Flood. Since the war have you ever heard anything, or have 
you ever seen alive any of the brother officers of yours who were in 
the Russian prison camp with you at Kozielsk other than the ones who 
were at Pavlischev Bor? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. Flood. You have never seen any of the others? 

Dr. Srokowski. Never. 

Mr. Flood. Have you ever heard of them? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. O’Konski. In connection with and following his question 
through, you saw a list of the exhumed bodies that were found at Katyn 
grave ; haven’t you ? 

D** Srokowski. I didn’t see exactly a list. 

Mr. O’Konski. You heard the names and those names you recog- 
nized as being at that camp at that time ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. There was one lieutenant who was in civilian 
clothes because he had not time to make his uniform. I lived in the 
same room with him and he told me that he had all his military papers 
hidden in his jacket. Afterward, finally I found his name exactly. 
I saw his name in this German report, identified by his first name and 
second name, and even his grade in the Polish Army. 

Mr. Sheehan. Doctor, the previous witness and practically every 
witness before the committee so far who was captured by the Russians 
all stated that at many times they were questioned or interrogated 
with a view toward seeing if they could convert them to communism. 
Were you ever interrogated that way? 

Dr. Srokowski. I was interrogated several times. 

Mr. Sheehan. What was their main purpose? 

Dr. Srokowski. First of all, to know everything about you, because 
some Polish officers were in the soldiers’ camps. It was not per- 
mitted, of course, and they did everything in order to find who were 
officers and who were not. Therefore, several times they asked me 
several questions, where I was born, who was my father, and so on. 
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In the beginning we thought it was a stupid investigation, but finally 
we found it was very intelligent because after 50 or 60 times they would 
put one question different. It was really difficult to memorize, if you 
wanted to give the truth. A lot of officers were hidden, and they finally 
were discovered. 

Mr. Sheehan. Will you tell us why you think they wanted to sepa- 
rate the officers t What was their end purpose ? 

Dr. Srokowski. I think, my personal opinion, that they didn't want 
the Polish officers to have influence among the Polish soldiers. The 
first day in the prison camp they started propaganda, sometimes very 
low. I remember I listened to the propaganda. I was interested 
how they would try to change the minds of our soldiers. It was 
something very poor. I remember one of the Bolshevik officers talked 
to the soldiers, peasants, countrymen, and told them that here is really 
the best country in the world, where the miners can work sitting down 
in there and the machine works for them. The people were offended 
by so low propaganda. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have any idea how many of the officers were 
reservists who were prisoners with you, and how many were regular 
army, not the number, but the percentage ? I am very anxious to find 
out about what the percentage of reservists was of those that were at 
Kozielsk. 

Dr. Srokowski. I couldn’t answer that question. Among doctors 
there were more reservists. 

Mr. Flood. Most of the prisoners were reservists ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Keserves. 

Mr. Flood. Among the doctors, you knew the doctors, and the 
chances are the percentage was just as high among the others, but you 
don’t know that ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. We are trying to discover that because in nations where 
there is universal military conscription and where nearly everybody 
of any stature is a reserve officer, the destruction of the reserve officer 
corps is not only the destruction of military officers but it is also the 
destruction of the intelligentsia. The economic, the professional, the 
banking, the commercial, the entire leadership of a nation in central 
Europe is in the reserve officer corps. If you destroy the reserve officer 
corps you have killed two birds with one stone, not only the military 
officers but the entire intelligent leadership of a nation. That is the 
reason we are trying to find out what happened. 

Dr. Srokowski. Among the doctors there were a lot of professors 
from universities. One was a professor in this Krakow University. 
It is very hard to remember. From the point of view of education I 
remember also a professor of politics, Professor Morowski. 

Mr. Furcolo. While you are on that point, there were a Professor 
Pienkowski who was a neurologist; Dr. Stefanowski who was personal 
physician to Marshal Pilsudski, and an eminent neurologist ; Professor 
Zielenski, and Professor Nelken; and there was Dr. Wroczynski, 
former Vice Minister of Public Health. Do you remember them? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. I used to know them before the war. 

Mr. Furcolo. They were at Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. They were ; yes. 
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Mr. Furcolo. I want to ask you something else, if I may. I want 
to ask you if by any chance you knew a man named Jan Firtek, 
F-i-i^t-e-k? 

Dr. Srokowski. I remember the name. 

Mr. Furcolo. Let me try to refresh your recollection by mentioning 
this. He apparently published something in London in the Polish 
Daily in which he gave some of his experiences at Kozielsk. Let me 
read briefly one thing and see if it refreshes your recollection in any 
way at all. 

Did you know anybody there named Lieutenant Prokop? Was he 
at Kozielsk? Was there a Colonel Kuyba, K-u-y-b-a at Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. I don’t remember. 

Mr. F urcolo. The reason I ask is because I want to quote from 
something which was written by Jan Firtek. He refers to some of the 
prisoners leaving. One quotation, and they are on the train, is: 


From here on we traveled northeast. Lying on one of the top bunks you saw 
scribbled on the wall with a match or a pencil, “the second stop after Smolensk 
we get out and climb into trucks.” There was a date, but it was hard to make 
■out the second figure. It might have been April 12 or perhaps April 17. Their 
inscription aroused a great deal of interest among us, and we tried to guess 
what it meant. Lieutenant Colonel Prokop, who was with me thought it might 
have been written by Colonel Kuyba, who had promised to leave clues if he could. 


"What I want to ask you is this: As some of these prisoners were 
being taken out of Kozielsk was there any sort of talk among them 
indicating that they would try to leave some clues for those who might 
follow them ? Do you remember anything like that ? 

Dr. Srokowski. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you by any chance know a man named Marion 
Gawiak, called Mike? 

Dr. Srokowski. I remember the name. He must have lived in the 
other barracks. Most of the time I was in Kozielsk I was in the 
barracks for the doctors, all the doctors. Afterward in Gryazovets 
there was a barracks for officers and the soldiers. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did you know a Colonel Grobicki ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Not before the war. I met him for the first time 
in Kozielsk. After I was released from Gryazovets together with 
him, we went together to fight with the Fifth Division of Polish Army. 

Mr. Furcolo. He was in Kozielsk? 

Dr. Srokowski. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Further questions? 

Mr. Mitchell. How many doctors did you say there were at Grya- 
zovets when you got there? You said you were in the quarters with 
doctors. 

Dr. Srokowski. Not only one. There were, I think, 200 people in 
this small house. Possibly there were 500 doctors. 

Mr. Mitchell. At Gryazovets? 

Dr. Sroskowski. No; Kozielsk. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am talking about Gryazovets. How many were 
there ? 

Dr. Srokowski. I don’t know. Maybe 10, no more. 

Mr. Mitchell. When General Anders was forming his Polish 
Army, how many Polish doctors reported to him, reserve officers or 
regular, medical officers of the Polish Army? 
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Dr. Srokowski. I couldn’t say in the Polish Army. After the visit 
of General Anders I was known as chief medical officer of the Fifth 
Division. I went with him to Moscow and afterward I went to the 
south of Russia, Kharkov. There I was for a certain time chief 
medical doctor of the division. I think about this time there were 30 
doctors from the other camps. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many doctors did you say you had under you 
then? 

Dr. Srokowski. I think about seven in the beginning. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did those doctor officers come from? 

Dr. Srokowski. From the other camps with the soldiers. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know the names of those camps? 

Dr. Srokowski. There were several. I can remember there was one 
east of Moscow. I cannot remember now the names, though. These 
camps were only for the soldiers. In the Polish Army the doctors 
sometimes have the rank of soldier. Very often there were soldiers 
who were doctors. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many Polish doctors in all? Can you give 
this committee an idea how many there were with General Anders at 
the time the Polish Army was leaving Russia ? 

Dr. Srokowskl I couldn’t I was with the Fifth Division, which 
was a different place. The Sixth Division was in another place. 
Therefore, I cannot exactly tell you. 

Mr. Furcolo. From the time you were at Kozielsk from November 
1939 to the latter part of April 1940 were you and the other prisoners 
there allowed to write to your families? 

Dr. Srokowski. First I was permitted to write and I wrote a letter 
November 25, 1939. We had some trouble. We didn’t have paper, no 
money for stamps. Finally some Polish officers sold their watches, a 
thing which is always looked for in Russia, and from this transaction 
it was possible to buy some paper and stamps. 

Mr. Furcolo. You were permitted to write to your families? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes; only one time a month it was permitted to 
write. 

Mr. Furcolo. Once a month ; but they would write to their families 
once a month. 

Mr. Sheehan. Doctor, you just mentioned you went to Moscow 
with General Anders. 

Dr. Srokowski. Not exactly that, because he came to Gryazovets . 
and there was a very big ceremony. He gathered us together and told 
us we were free. Of course he flew, and I went by train. But the next 
day I met him in Moscow at an assembly or meeting of officers to make 
plans. 

Mr. Sheehan. Did you see Russian officials in Moscow ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Mr. Sheehan. What did you talk about ? 

Dr. Srokowski. I didn’t talk with them. I think General Anders 
and some delegate from the Russian Army. 

Mr. Sheehan. What was your purpose in going to Moscow? 

Dr. Srokowski. Mine? We went afterward to Pavlischev Bor, 
nearby Kharkov, where we started to reorganize the Polish Army. 
We flew from Moscow to Kharkov. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words, you never questioned any Russian 
officials about the lost prisoners or anything? 
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Dr. Srokowski. No. I met some afterward when, as I told you, I 
was chief of the medical service in the division in this camp in the 
south. They gave me officers to help me organize the hospital. I 
didn’t speak about this question at all Because we always had some lack 
of confidence in these men because we had had a very hard time when 
we were prisoners of war. 

Mr. Furcolo. Doctor, I want to call your attention to something 
that was in the Polish "White Book at page 101. It refers to the fact 
that when the graves at Katyn were discovered, diaries were found on 
some of the bodies. This was in 1943. It quotes from the last sen- 
tence of two such diaries. I want to read you from one diary and then 
I want to ask you a question about it. This diary begins : 

April 8, 1940, 3 : 80 a. m. Departure from Kozielsk station moving west. 9 : 30 
a. m. at Yelmla station. April 8, since 12 noon we have been standing in a rail- 
way siding at Smolensk. April 9, in the morning some minutes before 5, reveille, 
in the prison trucks and preparations to leave. We are to go somewhere by car 
and what next. April 9. It has been a strange day so far. Departure in prison 
coach is terrible. Taken somewhere into a wood, something like a country house. 
Here a special search. I was relieved of my watch pointing to 8 : 30 a. m. Asked 
about a wedding ring. Rubbles, belts, and pocketknife taken away. 

That is the end of the quotation from the book and there the diary 
breaks off. 

That diary is one of Maj. Adam Solski. Did you know such a man ? 

Dr. Srokowski. Personally I didn’t know him, but he was a very 
stout man. I met him during my walks. 

Mr. Furcolo. Was his name Adam Solski? 

Dr. Srokowski. As I remember; yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Was he a prisoner in Kozielsk in 1940 at the time 
you were there? 

Dr. Srokowski. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. If there are no further questions, Doctor, ! 
want to note for the record that you have made a great sacrifice in 
appearing here today. The Doctor originally suggested and thought 
it would be best that he be what you might term “a secret witness” 
or give his testimony not in executive session because of the personal 
risk involved, not to himself but to others. He has made a special 
sacrifice in coming here today. 

Doctor, the committee and the Congress want to thank you. 

Dr. Srokowski. Thank you, sir. I have done so because it was my 
friends who were killed. 

Chairman Madden. Not only have you made a special sacrifice dur- 
ing the war period, but I think that sacrifice and appearance here to- 
day has been a great exemplification of your patriotism not only to 
your motherland but to the free liberty-loving nations everywhere. 

The committee will recess for a few minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

I might say that the witness we are about to hear has consented to 
offer his testimony but refuses to testify in public. He makes this 
refusal for the reason that he has relatives behind the iron curtain and 
he feels in his own mind there would be reprisals against his relatives. 
He is a very important witness. He is a Catholic priest, a DP, a 
former chaplain in the Polish Army. 
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It has been the policy of this committee since its organization that 
we not hold hearings in executive session. Other committees of Con- 
gress occasionally hold hearings in executive session. Because this 
has been the only committee taking testimony concerning an interna- 
tional crime, the committee feels that it cannot be accused by some 
of the countries beyond the water of holding star chamber sessions or 
of having testimony taken behind closed doors, and we have decided 
to maintain our policy of not holding meetings in executive session. 

All members of the committee present here have interviewed this 
witness and have talked to him. We know his identity and his name 
and address. For that reason the witness will testify behind the 
board which you see there. 

The witness has been sworn. I will swear the interpreter when 
the witness is brought out. 

Will you raise your right hand. Do you swear that the testimony 
you will give from the witness now to be heard will be a true transla- 
tion of his testimony, so help you God ? 

Mr. Roman Pucinski. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN DOE 

Mr. Mitchell. Father, where were you born? 

Mr. Doe. I was born in Poland. 

Chairman Madden. Speak loud so the committee can hear. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you ordained? 

Mr. Doe. In Poland in 1934. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you in the armed services of Poland during 
the war ? 

Mr. Doe. Yes’, I was, and I was a prisoner of war, a German 
prisoner of war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Father, what information do you have about Katyn 
that would be of interest to this committee of Congress ? 

Mr. Doe. Yes; I do have information that is pertinent to the Katyn 
investigation, although I was not an eye witness to the massacre. 
I am a material witness, and I possess information on Katyn. 

In the beginning of June 1945 I was a pastor, a chaplain, in a 
German DP camp for Poles named Verdan Am Allen, V-e-r-d-a-n, 
A-m, A-l-l-e-n. 

Mr. Mitchell. Proceed. 

Mr. Doe. At that time a Russian appeared at this camp and reported 
to Major Gruber, G-r-u-b-e-r, and asked him for protection. 

Major Gruber was a Polish Army officer serving as liaison officer 
with the British forces'. 

When Major Gruber heard this man’s name and when he had heard 
this man tell him that he is a key witness to the Katyn massacre, Major 
Gruber’s immediate reaction was one of doubt. However, he decided 
to interrogate the man at length. 

When he completed his lengthy interrogation of this Russian, lie 
came to the conclusion that the Russian was an authentic witness to the 
Katyn murders. 

Major Gruber then came to me as the pastor of the camp for advice 
as to how to proceed. 
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We decided that Major Gruber should send a telegram to the 
Foreign Ministry of the Polish Government-in-exile in London advis- 
ing them of this man. Major Gruber did this, but we received no 
reply from London. 

Major Gruber then notified General Rudnicki, R-u-d-n-i-c-k-i, who 
was the commanding general of the First Polish Panzer Division. 
General Rudnicki appreciated the value of this Russian’s information, 
but he said that he could take no part in it or take any action on it 
because it is purely a political matter. General Rudnicki advised us 
to wait a little longer for a reply from the F’olish Govemment-in-exile 
in London. 

In the meantime I secured the services of a competent Russian trans- 
lator and interrogated the Russian personally. The interview lasted 
approximately 2 hours. The Russian was a man, a middle-aged 
person, between 40 and 45 years of age, medium build, blond, had the 
appearance of a typical Russian peasant, and he had a characteristic 
Russian name. I do not recall exactly at this time what that name 
was, but I do know that it was a typical, characteristic Russian name. 

The Russian told us that he had his home in the area immediately 
adjoining the Katyn Forest. He told that in the location where 
later were found the graves of the Polish olficers he grazed his cattle. 
I do not know whether at that time he was the sole owner of his own 
property or whether he was the member or partner of a collective farm. 

One day, according to his information, the Russian authorities 
banned anyone from entering this particular area of the forest and 
surrounded it with a heavy guard. It was published throughout the 
area that entrance into this area or trespassing in this area would 
subject a person to immediate death. 

Some secret work and construction began in that area. The entire 
population in the area, including this Russian, believed that it was 
some project that had some connection with the war effort. Conse- 
quently, at first they did not pay too much attention to this construc- 
tion work or project. 

Whether this work, this unusual activity in the forest, began toward 
the end of 1939 or the very beginning of 1940 I am not certain. How- 
ever, as I recall, this Russian’s observations centered primarily around 
the very early spring of 1940. 

This Russian said that the populace, the neighbors around there, 
had begun talking about the fact that trucks were starting to arrive 
in this forest during the late night hours and that during the very 
early morning hours these same trucks left the area. The Russian 
peasant became very much interested in this movement. That is why 
one evening he hid himself in the bushes near the road leading into 
the Katyn Forest. He observed that at night — I don’t recall exactly 
what time at night, but it was late at night — he had observed a large 
column of trucks driving'into this roadway. The trucks were covered, 
but the Russian was close enough to the road to have heard the con- 
versations and discussions emanating from these trucks. But he could 
not distinguish at the time what language the people in the trucks 
were speaking. 

He remained in his secluded spot for several hours until the trucks 
made their return trip out of the forest. Then on the return trip he 
no longer heard any voices, and the back gates of the trucks were 
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open so that he could determine and establish that the trucks were 
empty. There was no doubt in his mind that the Russians had left 
these people somewhere in the forest. 

He became extremely interested in what the Russians did with 
these people. As a result, on several occasions he crawled into the 
forest on his hands and knees to the location where these trucks had 
stopped. He said that he had to be extremely careful in this observa- 
tion because the area was closely guarded and that his life was in 
danger. He was close enough to the actual scene to be able to see 
with the help of large reflectors and searchlights in the forest, that 
the Russians were removing these people from the trucks. These 
people were formed into columns ana then in these columns they were 
marched a considerable distance from the trucks. They were guarded 
by Russian soldiers. I do not recall whether he said whether these 
Russians were NKVD soldiers or whether they were regular Russian 
soldiers. As these columns of people were marched away from the 
trucks he could hear shouts and screams for mercy, and also swearing 
by the Russians. He could see that the people who had been removed 
from the trucks were not dressed in civilian clothing but rather in 
Army uniforms. The whole action lasted several hours. When the 
action was completed and the shouts subsided the Russians returned 
back to their trucks and went away. 

For this Russian it was a great experience, for he had convinced 
himself and established that in that forest were committed great 
murders or crimes. The second thing that he had convinced himself 
of was that these were not civilians but rather people in uniforms, in 
army uniforms. 

During the day he tried to get as close as he could to the area with- 
out being suspected, to observe what was happening during the day, 
and he had seen activity there in the form of certain people planting 
trees, young saplings in the forest. 

The population in the area knew that in several tens of kilometers 
away from Katyn Forest are large concentration camps in which they 
had Poles, and as a result this Russian then began to suspect that 
these men being brought into the forest actually were the Polish 
soldiers. 

He was further convinced of this fact when he realized that the 
shouts and screams and beggings for mercy that he had heard had 
been in a language which he could understand very briefly and some 
words could have sounded like Russian, some words in a language 
similar to Russian. 

But he could not be certain that they were soldiers from these par- 
ticular camps, because in Russia it was customary to transfer prisoners 
from one jail to another. They could have been soldiers from some 
other camps. 

Toward the very late part of spring all this activity ceased, but the 
terrain, the immediate area of the forest continued to be under heavy 
guard and trespassing was prohibited. 

This situation existed until the Germans invaded the territory. As 
soon as the Germans invaded the area the local population began 
telling them of the murders in the forest. This Russian told me that 
he went to the German Commission and told them of his observations 
as to the activity in the forest. The Germans investigated the forest 
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area and made copious notes and sketches of the area but took no 
further action at that time. It wasn’t until 1943 when the Germans 
began uncovering or digging up the mass graves. At that time he told 
me that he was one of the key witnesses in the investigation conducted 
by the Germans. 

Because he feared recriminations from the Russians for his testi- 
mony, he had asked the Germans to give him protection. The Ger- 
mans first took him to Berlin and then took him to the city of Verdun, 
where he had worked for a German master, this Russian told me during 
my interview with him. 

Since we received no reply from the Polish Govemment-in-exile in 
London, Major Gruber sent another cable to the Government. How- 
ever, the second cable also went unanswered. We could not conceal 
this Russian too long in our camp, because he was tremendously fear- 
ful that the Russians would find him. He feared that if the Russians 
ever found him he would be murdered. He realized the value of his 
information to the Poles, so, consequently, he came to the Poles for 
assistance and sanctuary. The Russian remained in this camp for 
about 1 month. After this time Major Gruber and I began debating 
very seriously what to do with him. So we decided to notify the 
British Intelligence of the man that we were concealing. Major 
Gruber went to the British Intelligence and told them of this man and 
of the information that he had given the major and myself. 

Within less than an hour an attractive, luxurious limousine came to 
our barracks and removed this Russian and his friend. 

The British Intelligence thanked Major Gruber and told them how 
grateful they were for his services. 

I am convinced that this Russian must be alive today somewhere 
in England, and it is my belief that the British authorities will bring 
this man forward when they consider the time is appropriate. 

Major Gruber, after completing his work in the camp, returned to 
England. I believe that he can be found in London through the Polish 
Govemment-in-exile. I am certain that he must have complete details 
on this Russian, including his name, because at the time of our inter- 
rogation he made extensive and copious notes. 

That is all that I know in this matter. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Flood. I have one or two; but, first of all, I would like to have 
some dates established, if it is possible. Secondly, will you ask him 
whether or not the Russian peasant who heard the screams and shouts 
and swearing heard any gunfire. Just those two items, to begin with. 
Any dates that can be fixed, and did the Russian peasant say anything 
about any gunfire when he was in the forest. 

Mr. Pucinski. I have told the witness that Congressman Flood 
wants additional information as to dates. So the first question we will 
put to him is when exactly did this Russian peasant come to this 
priest. 

Mr. Doe. He first came to the camp and then reported to Major 
Gruber, who in turn brought him to me, and this was in the begin- 
ning of 1945. 

Mr. Flood. When was he turned over to British Intelligence? 

Mr. Doe. It was either the very end of June or the very beginning 
of July 1945. 
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Mr. Flood. Did the Russian peasant use any dates or indicate by 
year, month, season, or in any other way to Gruber or to the witness 
dates or time element as to what he saw 1 

Mr. Doe. As near as I can recall, he made these observations in the 
Katyn Forest during the very early part of the spring of 1940. The 
populace in the area of course thought at that time that this was 
some project that was connected or associated with the war effort. 

Mr. Flood. I know that. What about gunfire? 

Mr. Doe. Yes; he had heard revolver shots. Revolver shots differ 
considerably from rifle shots. However, I don’t recall that he de- 
scribed in detail the exact method used in executing these people. 

Mr. Flood. The witness says that he was a chaplain in a DP camp 
for Poles in June of 1945. Where was that ? I don’t want to know 
camp he was in, but what country he was in. 

Mr. Doe. It was in Germany. 

Mr. Flood. Did the witness ever report to the superintendent or 
commandant of the DP camp or to the DP commission any of the 
facts revealed to the British Intelligence or revealed here? 

Mr. Doe. This is the first time that I am making these statements. 
I had not given this information to anyone else, including the Polish 
Government-in-exile in London, because I felt that in view of the 
fact that they did not reply to -our two telegrams then apparently 
they were not interested. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did the Russian peasant tell you that he actually saw 
any of the murders committed ? 

Mr. Doe. The exact details of the technique used in murdering these 
Polish officers the Russian did not describe, but he did describe the 
screams and the pleas for help, and he did describe the hearing of 
the shots and he aid describe seeing these trucks arrive in the forest 
with people in them and then leaving the forest with their tail gates 
down and empty. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did he say whether or not he had seen any of the 
executions ? 

Mr. Doe. He saw the way these people were removed from the 
trucks, the way they were organized and lined up into columns, and 
the way they were led away, and he could see this because of the 
search lights and the reflectors that were used to illuminate the 
area. 

Mr. Furcolo. I understand that part, but did the Russian peasant 
say whether or not he saw the actual killing of any of the prisoners. 

Mr. Doe. He heard the shots, he heard the screams, he heard the 
pleas for help, but the actual technique, the actual act of executing 
these people, the actual fact of observing the actual execution of these 
people, I do not recall that he described to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you last see Major Gruber ? 

Mr. Doe. The last time I saw him was in the fall of 1945. We had 
corresponded frequently. 

Mr. Flood. This Russian peasant was in this DP camp for a month 
or more, and he was a very important witness to this crime. How 
many times during the month that the Russian peasant was in the DP 
camp did the witness talk to him about this matter. 
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Mr. Doe. I talked to him once for 2 hours. On the other hand, 
Major Gruber talked to him very frequently because this Russian was 
aecluded in a private room and he did not go outside the room ; he did 
not walk the streets or participate in any of the camp activities. 

Mr. Flood. If the witness knows, does Major Gruber speak Russian ? 

Mr. Doe. No, Major Gruber talked to this witness through an in- 
terpreter. 

Mr. Flood. Does the witness talk Bussian? 

Mr. Doe. I understand Bussian because I attended Bussian schools 
prior to 1914. 

Mr. Flood. Did the witness attempt during the 2-hour interview 
with the Bussian peasant to interrogate him and cross-examine him 
in such a way as to search out the veracity of the story ? 

Mr. Doe. Yes. I used various methods and techniques and efforts 
to ascertain the veracity of his statements and to establish whether or 
not he was some false witness. 

Mr. Flood. Since the witness is a Roman Catholic priest and is also 
under oath and should be experienced in talking to peasants, is it his 
considered judgment, under all those circumstances, that the peasant 
was telling the truth ? 

Mr. Doe. I am convinced that he was to have been believed. Then 
of course there is the other consideration that this Bussian realized 
the value of his testimony to the Poles, and consequently he came to 
the Poles for help when he needed it. 

Mr. Flood. Is there anything in the record of that Bussian peasant 
while he was in that camp that would indicate any psychiatric or emo- 
tional instability or anything which would affect the credibility of his 
statement ? 

Mr. Doe. This man apeared to me to be of a very sound mind and 
a sound outlook on life, and it did not appear to me that he could have 
fabricated the statements that he gave me. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Mitchell. When did the witnes last hear from Major Gruber ? 

Mr. Doe. I saw Major Gruber in the fall of 1945. 

Mr. Mitchell. Has he heard from him since ? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness answered that on the basis of the fre- 
quent conversations between Major Gruber and myself during the 
ensuing months regarding this particular Russian, Major Gruber also 
was convinced that this man’s testimony is reliable. 

Mr. Doe. I have never seen nor heard of Major Gruber since the fall 
of 1945. 

Mr. Mitchell. What nationality was the interpreter that both you 
and Major Gruber used to speak to this Russian ? 

Mr. Doe. He was a Pole, a former prisoner of war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Prisoner of war of whom? 

Mr. Doe. Of Germany. He was a former German prisoner of war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does ne know his name? 

Mr. Doe. Unfortunately I do not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does he have any idea or could he advise the com- 
mittee where to contact such a person today? Would he be in Ger- 
many or where ? 

Mr. Doe. I do not know. He conceivably might have returned to 
Poland. I do not know where he could be found. But I am quite 
certain that Major Gruber can be located in England. 
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Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 

Mr. Mitchell. No further questions. 

Chairman Madden. Will you tell the witness we are very thankful 
for his testimony here this afternoon. 

Mr. Doe. May I say a few words? 

Chairman Madden. Yes. 

Mr. Doe. The murders at Katyn Forest of the Poles were a very 
important and very serious incident because in the Katyn Forest there 
were murdered so many thousands of the Polish intelligentsia. The 
investigation of this committee of the United States Congress is being 
observed very carefully and with great interest by all Poles, not only 
here but also in Poland, if the information is getting through. The 
work of this committee is giving hope and confidence not only to Poles 
but to all of the oppressed people that the objectives of the United 
States are not only for peace in the whole world but for a just peace 
for all nations. I am certain that the names of the committee, includ- 
ing the chairman, Mr. Madden, shall remain gratefully inscribed in 
the minds of all Poles. 

Chairman Madden. Tell him that we wish to thank him and we do 
hope that the work of this committee will serve a great deal to bring 
about a situation so that a thing like this can never occur again. 

Mr. Doe. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will now adjourn until tomor- 
row morning at 9 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 9:30 
a. m., Friday, March 14, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 14, 1952 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Kattn Forest Massacre, 

Chicago , III.. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 247,. 
United States Courthouse, Hon. Ray J. Madden, chairman, presiding. 

' Present: Representatives Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Furcolo, 
O’Konski, and Sheehan. 

Representatives Kluczynski and Sabath. 

Also present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; and Roman Pucin- 
ski, investigator. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Ershov. The interpreter 
will be Mr. Mlynarski. The witness does not want to be photo- 
graphed. I will swear the interpreter first. 

Do you solemnly swear that you truthfully will interpret the testi- 
mony given by the witness in the cause now on trial correctly, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Mlynarski. I do. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Mlynarski, now repeat the oath for the witness 
as the chairman states it. 

Chairman Madden. Raise your hand. Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony you will give in the hearing now on trial will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? * 

Mr. Ershov (through interpreter). I do. 

Chairman Madden. Let me say to the photographers that the com- 
mittee at these hearings respects the right of a witness as to whether 
he wishes to submit to photography or otherwise. This procedure 
is very important because in this type of an investigation a witness 
mav have very important reasons for not wanting to be photographed. 
If he insists on not being photographed, a witness is entitled to that 
protection. His relatives living behind the iron curtain are also en- 
titled to that protection. I hope that the photographers will cooper- 
ate with the committee and the witness. 

Counsel, will you proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF VASILI ERSHOV (THROUGH THE INTERPRETER, 

BRONISLAW MLYNARSKI) 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask the witness, please, to state his full 
name. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Vasili Ershov, V-a-s-i-l-i E-r-s-h-o-v. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Where was he bom ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Ukraine. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Mr. Mlynarski. 1906. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was his occupation before the war? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Before the war he was executive director or man- 
ager of a plant and of a sovhoz, an abbreviation for a land state 
owned and conducted by the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Machroiytcz. Sovhoz is a farm operated by the state. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, sir. 

The witness wants to give additional information. 

Chairman Madden. All right. 

Mr. Mlynarski. The plant was a kind of a meat plant. 

Mr. Mitchell. Slaughterhouse? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Not quite a slaughterhouse. They made some food 
out of meat, sausages. 

Mr. Mitchell. A production plant? 

Mr. Mlynarski. A processing plant; yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where was he during the war? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In the face of Leningrad until Berlin he was 
continuously on the offensive line. 

Chairman Madden. Offensive? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Offensive. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was lie in the Russian Army during the war? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In both times during the war and after the war 
until 1949. 

Mr. Mitchell. WTien did he enter the Russian Army? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He was called on the 22d of June 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was he a commissioned officer or an. enlisted man 
or what was his rank or rating? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He was the deputy commanding officer in the rank 
of colonel of the division commander on the general supplies. That 
means ordnance, I think. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of the Russian Army ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No; of that particular division. 

Mr. Mitchell. What place in Russia was he mobilized? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In the city of Leningrad. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask him to repeat that date again and 
what rank he had at that time. 

Mr. Mlynarski. The beginning of his militant service was on the 
22d of June 1941 in the rank of captain of an intendant, which is a 
supply officer of technical intendant of first class. 

Mr. Mitchell. Quartermaster. Will you ask the witness when he 
left the Russian service and where? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In the eastern part of Germany, at the beginning 
of the year 1949. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was going on in Germany at that time ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. What happened particularly to him or to 

Mr. Mitchell. To him, and was there any important event at that 
time? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Surrounding him, he asks ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Ask him about himself. 
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Mr. Mlynarski. He, like many thousands, tens of thousands of 
others like himself, was awaiting after the war was over for freedom, 
but we didn’t be able to find freedom. We were victorious but we 
didn’t get freedom. And why? We did not betray our nation, but 
we have betrayed Stalinism. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did he come to leave Germany and the Russian 
Army? 

Mr. Mlynarski. On an airplane with the aid of the British occu- 
pation forces. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he go from Germany to the British zone ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. He arrived in the British zone and settled 
his matters in the headquarters of the British forces. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was with him on this airplane? 

Mr. Mlynarski. His wife and his child. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is his status in the United States today? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He has not yet quite settled himself, but he feels 
himself completely free like an American citizen. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was he ever any time during his days in Russia 
associated with the NKVD ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask the witness now to tell the committee 
when he first heard about Katyn ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The first time he heard about Katyn, rather, read 
about Katyn was in the Russian papers dated January 1944. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which Russian paper was it ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Pravda. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that a copy of it ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The same as this one. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is not the same paper, though? 

Mr. Mlynarski. But is is the identical paper today of the date past. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you ask him to narrate anything he knows 
about Katyn for the benefit of the committee, how he heard about it, 
what he may have heard later on, who he knew who was in any way 
connected with Katyn ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. When he was the deputy of the commanding offi- 
cer of the division on behalf of the supply, excuse me, of being a 
quartermaster, in the capacity of a quartermaster 

Mr. Mitchell. Shorter sentences, tell him. 

Mr. Mlynarski. He supplied the division and the army with food, 
clothing, footwear, ordnance, gasoline, the technical equipment. In 
my division, as in any other division, there were penal units. In the 
Polish Army there is a gendarme system, MP, military police. In the 
Soviet Army there is the NKVD. NKVD is a civilian name. In the 
army it exists under the name of Smersh. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you spell Smersh ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. It is an abbreviation or linking of two words, 
which means the death of spies, and it is spelled, S-m-e-r-s-h. 

Within the headquarters of a division the unit of Smersh is included 
which is not subservient, not under the orders of the CO "or the com- 
missar. 

Mr. Mitchell. Generally how many people are in that unit? 

Mr. Mlynarski. About 25 or 30 men. It was not strong. 

Mr. Mitchell. Continue, please. 
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Mr Mlynarskl They take orders only from Beria. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who is Beria? 

Mr. Mlynar8KI. A member of the Politburo, Minister of the Na- 
tional Security, state security. Within that body, that unit consisting 
of 25 or 30 men, is incorporated the commander [witness writing on 
paper]. 

Mr. Mlynarski. May I explain to you, sir? Here is that body 
called Smersh. Here is the chief, the head of that Smersh. Below 
there is a man who is also an executive, but he undergoes the orders of 
the chief who is here. The line topward, upward is Beria. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, they take orders direct from Beria. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, through the man who is heading the Smersh, 
down the line to another chief. 

Mr. Mitchell. Continue. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Out of the number of 25 or 30 men the comman- 
dant which is down below has under him about 12 or 15 men. The 
duties of that commandant is the execution of all directives of Smersh. 
They execute the directives of Smersh. We may call those men and 
^ their superiors — their commandants — executioners or henchmen — the 
head of the henchmen. The commandant of Smersh in my division 
was Captain Borisov, B-o-r-i-s-o-v. He didn’t make the impression 
of a normal person because during his lifetime he has executed — trans- 
lating correctly, shot — more men than he had years in his life. When 
Borisov used to sleep he used to wake up every half hour, and behind 
his bed — the leg of the bed — he used to get a vodka bottle, drain it, 

4 and then go to sleep again. Without the liquor he could not sleep. He 
had a vision during the night hours of the executions which he had 
perpetrated. But taking into consideration the fact that I was the 
deputy on supplies, and on the strength of a secret order from Moscow, 
before every execution the henchmen received an established amount 
of vodka, before and after. The vodka was supplied or delivered from 
the stocks which the colonel was in charge of. 

As Borisov could not wait for the moment to get the vodka in time 
before the execution, he used to come every day to the colonel begging 
him to give him the vodka in order to make him still alive. Before 
the execution or the shooting of four men in approximately November 
1944 on the territory of Poland in the district of Mallania-Gorna, 
M-a-l-k-i-n-i-a — G-o-r-n-a, Borisov came to the colonel asking him to 
issue or release him some vodka before the execution, and he wants to 
tell the story. 

He says the Natchalnik, which means commander — superior, in 
other words — drank vodochka. What does that mean? A liter of 
vodka. We have drunk vodochka. I imagine, for myself, vodochka 
means vodka in the diminutive, a Swedish word. We have drunk 
plenty of vodka in the days Katyn. He was, of course, drunk and 
lie bragged. 

Mr. Flood. At that point will you ask the witness if anybody else 
was present at the time of the conversation between Borisov and the 
colonel ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Such matters are never discussed in the presence 
of a third party. 

Mr. Flood. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The answer is “No.” 
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In April 1940 Borisov and his unit — he and his men or unit — have 
destroyed or shot over 400 Polish officers in Katyn. I tried not to 
listen to him too much because Borisov could have on a following 
occasion tried to testify whether the colonel is not getting too much 
interested in that matter, but nothing happened ox that kind. He 
simply was drunk and told the story. 

Apparently Borisov did not personally do any shooting, as the 
stories are told that the victims were led to the edge of the nole and 
shot. # 

They have built or made a fox hole. They used to bring, to fetch 
the Polish officers into the fox hole where they did the shooting in 
order to avoid any resonance — any noise. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Does he mean soundproof? Is that what he has 
in mind? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Less than it would be in the open. That is what 
he knows about Katyn from the mouth of a man who has executed — 
performed the executions of Polish officers in Katyn. 

Mr. Sheehan. Will you ask him whether Borisov placed a date on 
these shootings? 

Mr. Mlynarski. In the month of April 1940. He cannot recite 
the date in the month of April. He would like to say something else. 

Chairman Madden. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mlynarski. How those atrocities — I am translating literally — 
have been received bv the Russian people. 

Mr. M.tciiki.l. What atrocities? 

Mr. Mlynarski. The Bolshevik atrocities concerning Katyn. The 
Soviet Union nations are fully convinced that the killings, the shoot- 
ings of 13, maybe 14 — “the figure is unknown 

Mr. Machrowicz. Thirteen or fourteen thousand ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Thousand — is at the hand of the NKVD. 

Why do we think that way ? Why do we talk that way ? Let us 
make that matter clear, whv we had to destroy thirteen or fourteen 
thousand Polish officers. We have to understand that thirteen or 
fourteen thousand officers represent the strength of 250,000 men, that 
men of the strength of 150,000 to 250,000 are denied officer leadership. 
That is No. 1. 

Second, that they had to destroy the bulk of the Polish intelli- 
gensia. That was something to think about. In other words, to 
destroy potential enemies that may be active someday in the future. 

Furthermore, the Russian nations were fully aware of the atrocities 
in Winnitza. 

Mr. Flood. By the “Russian nations” does he mean the various 
component states of the U. S. S. R. ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Using their expression “Russian nations” he un- 
derstands that that expresses actually, as you said, sir, the nations 
which comprise the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Flood. The answer was “Yes”? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, sir; but may I add what he explained to me. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mlynarski. That when he uses the expression “Soviets” let's 
say briefly, then he means the henchmen of the regime, and he men- 
tioned the name of Stalin himself. 

During the Second World War against Hitler in all the areas where 
the Red army was on the defensive the Red army was burning and 
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destroying completely, flattening all these towns and villages. For 
that purpose there were special units that were walking with torches. 
The communities which were to be burned by the Bolsheviks 

Mr. Flood. I beg your pardon. Did he say in all areas where the 
Russians at that time were on the defensive or the offensive? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Defensive; in the retreat. 

Mr. Flood. Ask him is he not describing what has been referred 
to as the Russian “scorched earth” defensive policy. Is that it? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He takes the Lenin formula, which says that the 
victory of the proletariat in the whole world is inevitable. 

Mr. Flood. Now just a minute. He was describing the burning 
of certain areas along a defensive front. Was that in execution of 
or carrying out the Russian scorched-earth policy of defense at that 
time ? Is that answer “Yes” ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He is going to reply. 

The Soviet Government had in mind that all the populace, the people 
that lived in those areas who haven’t yet succeeded to retreat are the 
traitors of the nation and the accomplices of Hitler, and therefore they 
had to be destroyed. 

Mr. Flood. What relationship does that have to Katyn Massacre of 
the Polish officers at this point? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He wants to explain that the Bolshevik system is 
based on blood, and without blood cannot live. 

Mr. Flood. That mav very well be. He does not have to convince us 
very much of that. We have reasonable cause to believe that is prob- 
ably so under certain circumstances. He gave us one reason why it 
was necessary from the Russian point of view to destroy the Polish 
officers. He was about to give us a second reason. What is the second 
reason ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He repeats that he has said that before, that one 
is to deny the leadership of the Polish Army by officers. 

Mr. Flood. He gave one reason in two parts. Part 1 of the first 
reason was military necessity or advisability, and part 2 of the first 
reason was the destruction of the intelligentsia leadership of a nation. 

Mr. Mlynarski. With regard to the second point he explains that 
this would be the destruction of the highest grade, if we may say so, 
of the Polish intelligentsia, and then by doing so only the lower grade 
would remain. 

Mr. Flood. In other words, the answer was again “Yes.” We un- 
derstand that? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Does he have any other reason besides the ones just given 
that at this time he can suggest to the committee would be the motive 
for the Russian killing of those Polish officers? What other motive 
could they possibly have, in his opinion ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. It was a coordinated plan to annihilate the living 
substance of the Polish Nation in perfect accord with Hitler. 

Mr. Flood. We seem now to understand his opinion of what the 
motives were. I would like to ask one or two questions about his 
conversations with the commandant of the execution squad or the 
Smersh unit, Captain Borisov. Will you ask the witness if he ever 
talked to Borisov after the first conversation that he described with 
Borisov ? 
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Mr. Mlynarski. He had been seeing him until 1945, and, in short, 
now and then they both touched that subject. 

Mr. Flood. So between 1944, the date of the first conversation, and 
1945, he held different or several conversations with Borisov and 
talked about the Katyn shootings? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Tfes; and not only with him. 

Mr. Flood. What does he mean by “not only with him” ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He had also a conversation with one of the promi- 
nent workers, as he says it, or rather members, of Smersh. 

Mr. Flood. Of Smersh or of Captain Borisov’s commandant squad? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No ; he says it was with Smersh, nothing to do with 
Borisov. 

Mr. Flood. Then he had a conversation with some member of the 
Smersh unit. 

Mr. Mlynarski. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Who was that member, if he recalls ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He remembers very well. 

Mr. Flood. What was his name and rank ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. Please put it down. Lieutenant Ilyasov, I-l-y-a- 
s-o-v. He was the head of Smersh, the Fifteenth Motorized Division. 

Mr. Flood. Then this was not the Smersh unit of the colonel’s own 
division ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No ; it wasn’t his division. 

Mr. Flood. What was the nature of that conversation with Ilyasov? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He will tell you. The officers used to talk among 
themselves about it, saying that Poland is not a member of the Allies 
because the Poles have suffered a great from the Soviets, and because 
of that it may become, ensue, that in a future war the Polish nation 
will stand not with but against the Soviet Union. And Ilyasov 
replied, “Before that we will give them notice that the way we have 
done it, executed as in Katyn.” 

That is the second example for the committee. 

Mr. Flood. In other words, Colonel Ilyasov was going to use the 
massacre at Katyn as a warning to the Poles to stay in line with the 
Russians; is that it? 

Mr. Mlynarski. He says that the Bolsheviks don’t say that, they 
don’t speak that way, but they think that way. 

Mr. Flood. Was it common talk about Katvn among the Russian 
officers in his command, in his division or in his area? Was it com- 
mon talk about Katyn in their private conversations? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No; it was not a common subject because our 
nation is aware of atrocities of much higher and greater scope. Katyn 
is just peanuts. 

Chairman Madden. What does he mean by saying Katyn is just 
peanuts? 

Mr. Mitchell. Did he actually say “peanuts” ? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No; that is my expression. I want to correct that. 
He says trifle. 

The Polish people who live here and elsewhere, Americans of Polish 
extraction who live here, about 35,000,000 strong, in freedom, that we 
don’t realize here that the Bolsheviks if not directly with a bullet, they 
destroy or have destroyed 25,000,000 people with other methods. 
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Mr. Flood. Will you ask him if Captain Borisov ever denied to him 
the story that he first told him, drunk or sober, in any conversations 
he had with him after the first time ? Did Borisov ever say, “Forget 
about it. Forget I said it'’? 

Mr. Mlynarski. No, sir. He would like to reply to your first 
question about using the word “trifle.” He wants to explain further 
the word “trifle,” referring to Katyn. 

Let’s take Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, East Ger- 
many, East Austria, China, the people of the Soviet Union, and the 
Korean affair. The Korean affair is a problem of the strength of 
the American nerves, whether they will stand it or not. If the Amer- 
ican nerve fails to stand that pressure, then it will spread both east- 
ward and westward. I would like only to warn the people and the 
distinguished committee that it is not the Russian nation that does 
that. The Russian nation is a nation that is friendly; the Russian 
nation is a member of the friendly nations to whom we all belong. The 
13 members of the Bloody Kremlin — I know that I will not live long, 
but I am not afraid. I have to try to save the whole free nations. 
I have to say the truth what bolshevism is represented by. Otherwise, 
I would be an unworthy man if I would not have said that. That is 
my resolution. 

I think that all the free nations of the world are bound to, have the 
duty to, to join hands around the the free world and around the free 
United States, the country which first now steps out for the fight, the 
struggle against the bad man. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask a question. Ask him in connection with 
that word “trifle” if it isn’t an established policy of the Kremlin 
criminals to liquidate opposition wherever they go, that Katyn is only 
a small sample of what they have done wherever they have gone. Ask 
him if it isn’t their firm and established policy wherever they go to 
kill off the opposition and the leadership. 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Ask him also if all the people were added up, the 
murders and the various purges in the various countries they have 
taken over, if the figure would not reach over 25 million people that 
they have already murdered. 

Air. Mlynarski. For the period? ' 

Mr. O’Konski. Ever since they took over in 1917. 

Air. AIlynarski. He means to say that what he implied was that 
since 1939 and through the march over through Poland throughout 
the period of the war. Then he added that free Poland does not 
exist, that Alarshall Pokossovski governs. 

Chairman AIadden. Any more questions? 

Air. AIitciiell. No more questions. 

Air. Furcolo. Several books and documents refer to a conversation 
that is supposed to have taken place between Beria and I think another 
man something like AI-e-r-k-u-1-o-v, and someone else — I don’t have 
the book with me at the present time — in which a prominent and high 
Russian official was supposed to have said with reference to the Polish 
prisoners at Katyn, “We made a great mistake about them.” Do you 
Know anything about such a conversation ? 

Mr. AIlynarski. He only expresses and tells what he knows. He 
may think differently about matters, but lie will not exjx>se them as 
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long as lie doesn’t know thoroughly what he has to say. In other 
words, I understand that he doesn’t know enough to say “Yes” or “No” 
to t hat. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is certainly the attitude we want him to take as 
a witness. My question is, have you at any time heard anything 
about such a conversation. 

Mr. Mlynarski, He starts by saying the psychology of the Krem- 
lin — 

Mr. Furcolo. I don’t mean to interrupt you, but I think you could 
probably answer this question very briefly. 

Chairman Madden. I think he said he didn’t know. 

Mr. Furcolo. I am merely asking. I understand that you your- 
self were not present at such a conversation. My question is, At any 
time have you heard about such a conversation from anyone? Have 
you heard any reference to that? You can answer it either “yes” or 
“no,” and then I can go ahead from there. 

Mr. Mlynarski. He says that he is trying to reply to your question 
for the first time and you don’t let him tell it. 

Mr. Furcolo. Go ahead and answer. 

Mr. Mlynarski. He is not a gramophone and he can’t repeat him- 
self identically each time. 

Mr. Furcolo. Tell him he is doing all right. Tell him to go ahead 
in his own way. 

Mr. Mlynarski. He said before, the psychology of the Kremlin, 
those who know everything, the henchmen who know everything, 
geniuses, is that what the Kremlin is doing is alw r ays correct and never 
to admit any faults. 

Chairman Madden. If you will pardon me, I think the first question, 
the ouestion of Congressman Furcolo was answered when he askea 
whetner or not he knew anything about Stalin or Molotov making the 
statement, “We don’t want to make the same mistake that we made at 
Katyn.” I think he said he didn’t know anything about that, did he 
not? ! 

Mr. Mlynarski. Yes, he did. 

Chairman Madden. I think he answered that. 

Mr. Furcolo. Let me ask you this question: Various books and 
documents have referred to a conversation that is supposed to have 
taken place between Stalin and someone else in which Stalin, with 
reference to the prisoners at Katyn, is supposed to have written out 
the word “liquidate.” I realize that you were not present at such a 
conversation. I merely asked, have you at any time heard anything 
about such an occurrence. 

Mr. Mitchell. Either from Russians or from any other nationality. 

Mr. Mlynarski. There is ho such thing as a virtue, but there is an 
order set by the Bolsheviks that every one has to be liquidated who is 
against Bolshevism, and that the Polish Army represented by the 
Polish officers was the potential enemy of the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, it had to be liquidated. 

Chairman Madden. Any more questions? 

Mr. Mitchell. No further questions. 

Chairman Madden. We want to thank you, tell him. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to have a few minutes with the com- 
mittee and the witness. 
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Chairman Madden. Mr. Interpreter, we would like to tell the wit- 
ness we thank him for coming here and testifying today. His testi- 
mony is very valuable to the committee. 

Mr. Mlynarski. He wishes to thank you and he appreciates the 
opportunity, and he says it was his duty to do it. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will recess for 10 minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Casimer Skarzynski. Will you be sworn. Do you solemnly 
swear that the testimony you will give in the hearing now being 
held will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I do so swear. 

TESTIMONY OF CASIMER SKARZYNSKI, CALGARY, ALBERTA, 

CANADA 

Chairman Madden. State your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Casimer Skarzynski, C-a-s-i-m-e-r S-k-a-r-z-y-n- 
s-k-i. 

Chairman Madden. And your address? 

Mr. Skarzynski. My address is Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Chairman Madden. Let me ask the witness, do you have any ob- 
jection to being photographed? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Not during the hearing, if possible. 

Chairman Madden. Let me say to the photographers that this wit- 
ness does not object to being photographed before he testifies. Natu- 
rally it is against the rules of the committee to take photographs of a 
witness when he is testifying, but he hasn’t proceeded with his testi- 
mony and there is no objection to photographs as long as the witness 
does not object. 

I will say to the photographers there is no bar against their remain- 
ing in the courtroom as long as the witness doesn’t object. 

Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Skarzynski, will you state to the committee 
where you were bom and when ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I was born in Poland. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where in Poland ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. In Warsaw, in a small village near Warsaw, in 
1887. I am 65 years old. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did you go to school ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. In Austria near Vienna. I finished my high 
school and college in Kalksburg, near Vienna, Austria. Then I was 
1 year in the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, in the School of Political 
Sciences in Paris, France; and then 2 years in the Institute Superieur 
de Commerce in Antwerp in Belgium. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was your occupation immediately before the 
war? 

Mr. Skarzynski. In the last 15 years before the war I was the vice 
president of the Polish Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you on September 1, I960: in what city 
and town ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. In Warsaw. 
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Mr. Mitchell. What happened? Will you kindly tell the commit- 
tee what happened to you as an individual from that time on ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. From that time on I stayed in Warsaw for a few 
days and then there was an order to evacuate the male population 
from Warsaw. I went east to the place of my wife’s family and then 
the Germans advanced. Then I came back to Warsaw and went back 
to my office and stayed there until December 1939, at which time I was 
fired by the Germans. The whole board of directors of this company 
was fired by the Germans because the plants were taken over as private 
property of the German Reich. I was then without employment. I 
volunteered to the Polish Red Cross in the first days of January 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. You volunteered? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I volunteered; I offered my services to the Polish 
Red Cross, with which I had nothing to do up to then. Then the 
Polish Red Cross told me that I am nominated general secretary be- 
cause the board of directors was being completed. The general secre- 
tary and the chairman were in London or m Geneva. I couldn’t tell 
you that. Anyhow they were abroad at the beginning of the war and 
could not come back. So the corporation nominated me general sec- 
retary. That is how I started my war work. Shall I continue ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Continue, please. 

Mr. Skarzynski. During the first days of my presence in the office 
of the Polish Red Cross I had especially to organize the financial 
life of the Red Cross because it was a new situation, and in the 
meantime, of course, I held the meetings of the board of directors. 
I heard then that at the end of January 1940 we had been told by 
the Germans to prepare camps to receive Polish officers who were 
supposed to come back from interment in Soviet Russia. Since No- 
vember already the families of these officers started to get letters from 
them, and we knew more or less where they were. We knew about the 
three camps. We didn’t know 

Mr. Flood. What three ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. We didn’t 
know much about them, but we knew they were at three camps some- 
where in Russia. I knew personally the names of Kozielsk and Staro- 
bielsk. I didn’t know then the name of Ostashkov, but I suppose the 
others did. When the Germans told us that we were supposed to 
prepare camps to receive them, of course this news electrified the 
families and the whole nation, 14,000 families, a figure which we didn’t 
know exactly then. There was feverish work started at once. We 
organized refugee camps at Terespol, at the border of the then zone 
between Germany and Russia. We sent there nurses, doctors, supplies, 
all that we couldL It was not much but we did what we could. We 
were expecting these officers. 

In the meantime we started correspondence with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva and with the German Red 
Cross, w 7 hich was to a certain extent our controlling authority since 
the occupation. The Germans told us that Russia not having ratified 
the Geneva and The Hague conventions about the Red Cross and 
about the methods of warfare, we could not expect any news from 
our men in Russia and that we must wait for the individual men to 
write first, that no inquiries could be made to Russia. 
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Mr. Flood. At that point there were communications directed in 
writing by the Polish Bed Cross, which you know as a fact as general 
secretary, to the German Red Cross in Berlin ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And to the International Red Cross in Geneva ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. There is no International Red Cross. There is 
only an International Committee of Red Crosses, which is the linking 
bodv of all National Red Crosses. 

Mr. Flood. With headquarters at Geneva ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You wrote letters to Geneva and to Berlin 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. For the purpose of soliciting information about these 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. When were those letters written ? 

Mr. Skarzyn ski. They were written since December 1939 because 
we started at once to send them what we knew about the list of 
families. 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. You started to write these letters we 
have just talked about as far back as December of 1939 ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes; the first letters. 

Mr. Flood. Dr. Gorczycki 

Mr. Skarzynski. He was the general manager of the Polish Red 
Cross. 

Mr. Flood. At the time you were identified with it ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes; the whole time between 1940 he was already 
there, until 1945. 

Mr. Flood. Counsel for the committee has handed me what pur- 
ports to be a letter to the Committee of the International Red Cross, 
War Prisoner Agency, Geneva, in care of the German Red Cross, 
dated Warsaw, March 18, 1941, with the letterhead of the Polish Red 
Cross, Information Bureau, with certain Polish writing, signed by the 
Director of the Polish Red Cross, Dr. Gorczycki. Will you have this 
marked as an exhibit ? 

(Letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and filed for the 
record.) 

Mr. Flood. This obviously is a copy of the letter this purports to 
refer to. I now show you exhibit 6, and ask you if you can identify 
this letter yourself or, if you cannot identify this exact exhibit, does 
it represent the type and nature of letter that you tell us was written 
by the Polish Red Cross through the German Red Cross to the Red 
Cross International Committee in Geneva at the time ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is exactly a copy of the letter, one of the 
many letters. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know of this particular letter of that exact date? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. It, however, represents the nature of the letter to which 
you refer? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Exactly. There were many others before and 
after during the whole war to the International Committee. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Chairman, I think this should be made a part of 
the record. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and is as 
follows :) 


Exhibit No. 6 


Polish Red Cross, 

Information Bureau, 

Warszawa Ulica Czerwonego Krzy4a, 40, 

Warsaw , March 18, 1941. 

To the Committee of the International Red Cross War Prisoners Agency — 
Geneva, in Care of the German Red Cross. 

Gentlemen : The information bureau of the Polish Red Cross acknowledges 
receipt of the letter dated 29.1.41. Mil. Pol. G.P. 133, enclosed in the letter of the 
German Red Cross dated 11.11.41, No. VII/4-Br./HC and submits the following 
details collected by us concerning the Polish prisoners detained in Soviet Russia. 

Ad. 1. The Polish Red Cross has received a large amount of letters from pris- 
oners detained in officers prison camps in Russia until Spring 1940. From then 
on, tintil November, all correspondence with officers interned in Russia ceased. 
Since November, some letters, but in negligible quantity, were received again. 

Ad. 2 and 3. We suppose, basing all our conclusions on our informations, that 
prisoner camps in U. S. S. R. are divided into three classes. 

The camps situated in Russia at Starobielsk, Kozielsk, Ostaszkdw were mainly 
used for members of the Police Force, Military Policemen, Officials of the Courts 
of Justice, Attorneys, Judges, and members of civil courts. Letters from Staro- 
bielsk and Kozielsk were received until spring 1940. Since then they ceased 
completely. Camp Ostaszkdw was mailing always the smallest quantity of letters 
and was the first to stop all correspondence. It can be assumed from families 
of the detained and from the descriptions given by the prisoners themselves and 
by the civilian refugees which have been liberated and were allowed to return 
to Poland, that the camps of Starobielsk and Kozielsk’s were slowly liquidated 
from March until end of May 1940. 

The prisoners, by groups, were sent to an unknown destination. We have 
received no news from Camp Ostaszkdw. 

It was learned in July 1940 that two camps for officers were organized at 
Griszowiec, district of Wologda, where 400 officers from camps Starobielsk, 
Kozielsk, Ostaszkow, and also Pawliszczew Bor were transferred. We know very 
little about this last concentration camp. 

We have a list of addresses of prisoners camps in U. S. S. R. besides the fron- 
tier camps mentioned at the beginning of this letter. 

1. Moscow central post office, Box 11/012. This is the address of pris- 
oners of Kozielsk camp. 

2. Moscow central post office, Box 11/015. This address has not been 
verified yet. Only one letter from a prisoner formerly at Starobielsk was 
received. 

Two kolkhozs near Kozielsk, Popielewo and Kombinat, are reserved for civil- 
ian prisoners, there are no military in both cities. During August, September, 
and October the Polish Red Cross using question forms issued jointly with the 
German Red Cross using 500 inquiries to Moscow to the Commisary of the Inte- 
rior, war prisoners central agency. Those inquiries concerned persons arrested 
by the police or detained at different camps. In January 1941 we have received 
from the Union of Red Crosses and Red Crescents of the U. S. S. R. 87 replies, all 
of them negative. 

Dr. Wl. Gorczycki, 

The Director of the Polish Red Cross. 

Mr. Flood. Go ahead. 

Mr. Skarzynski. We waited at this camp ready to receive the 
officers for several months. I don’t remember exactly if it was in 
April or in May 1940 that the German authorities told us to close 
the camps, telling us that the officers won’t come back. 

Mr. Flood. What German echelon of command told you that, mili- 
tary or German Red Cross ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Military. That was the representative of the 
German General Government. You know the Germans when they 
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invaded Poland they took over a part of western Poland and incorpo- 
rated it into the Reich, against oi course all the conventions. Russia 
took the eastern part, and the middle was some territory left under 
1 lie name of General Government. 

Mr. Flood. This was a German military occupation government. 

Mr. Skarzynski. A German military occupation government. 
They didn’t want to use the name Poland. They just called that 
General Government. 

Mr. Flood. Were those instructions given directly to you or did you 
hear about them ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The instructions were given by a representative of 
the German Government to Dr. Gorzcveki. 

Mr. Flood. What was the date of that directive or that order? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I don't remember. It was about* April or May, 
or maybe the first day of June, but not later, 1940. 

Mr. Flood. Was that the substance of the order? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It was the substance of the order. It was a verbal 
order. 

Mr. Flood. A verbal order. 

Mr. Skarzynski. I was simply notified that the camps should be 
closed and that we are not supposed to expect any officers to come back 
from Russia. From then on the correspondence with the families, 
first, and the International Committee became more and more active 
during these 2y 2 years which had elapsed since that moment and 
the discovery of Katyn. To realize the atmosphere under which 
we were at the moment of the discovery of Katyn, you must remember 
that the Polish nation and Hitler’s, too, the part of the nation under 
Germany, was subject to the most bestial atrocities of the Germans, 
and we were witness to atrocities which are beyond description. I 
won’t take your nerve and your time to describe them, but we were 
all the time under German most atrocious pressure. At the moment 
when the Katyn discovery was made we were just witnessing perhaps 
the most atrocious move of the Germans in Poland, which was the 
liquidation of the Polish citizens of Jewish descent. It started in the 
winter of 1942-43 just in the time when Katyn was discovered. All 
of these atrocities created an atmosphere of hate for the Germans, and 
it is strange to say but the whole Ivatyn story on behalf of the Polish 
Red Cross is a story of a struggle not with the Russians but with the 
German authorities under which rule we were. It is normal and 
human. We knew about Russia, but we knew not much, and we were 
under the Germans. 

Chairman Madden. What year are you referring to? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I am referrring to the 2 years, more than 2 years 
from the beginning of the war to the discovery of Katyn, to make you 
understand the atmosphere under which we were. 

Chairman Madden. That is about 4 years? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No; between, say, January 1940 and April 1943. 

Chairman Madden. About 3 years ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. About 3 years. On the ninth of April 1943, be- 
fore anybody knew about the Katyn affair, the chairman of the 
Polish Red Cross had a phone from the propaganda department of 
the German Government in Warsaw, and he was summoned to come 
at once to a meeting where a special envoy of Dr. Goebbels of the 
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Propaganda Ministry in Berlin, was supposed to have a speech. 
The chairman refused to go under the pretext that he couldn't go 
immediately and that it was a propaganda move. To his surprise 
the German received his refusal very politely, for the first time since 
the beginning of the war, and he told him, “It is all right if you 
can’t come, and I will come to you in the afternoon and I will tell 
you or phone you what was the result of the meeting.” 

In the afternoon he phoned again the chairman and he told that 
an envoy of the German Propaganda Ministry, of Dr. Goebbels, made 
a speech to all kind of Polish institutions and organizations and that 
he told them about the discovery by the German military authorities 
of a mass grave of Polish officers allegedly massacred by the Russians 
and that he is of the opinion and the German Government is of the 
opinion that the time had come for reconciliation between the Polish 
and the Germans under the sign of the joint effort to fight for the 
civilization of Europe against the barbaric East. 

The German couldn’t expect the Polish nation, after all this terrible 
atrocities they committed, to join them enthusiastically in their fight 
against Russia because Germany was guilty of their own crimes. But 
that is what they expected. In the ^beginning we had the best co- 
operation from the German authorities, which was news for us, until 
the moment they saw that this hope that the Polish nation was going 
to jump to the neck of Germany because the Katyn crime was dis- 
pel'C'l. S ; nce that time we worked under different conditions. 

When the German representative had come back after this phone 
call he told the chairman of our Red Cross that on the following day 
a plane is leaving Warsaw and there are two seats reserved for the 
Polish Red Cross Board of Directors, and that this envoy of Dr. 
Gpebbels is going to fly with them. The chairman refused again 
because he said that is a pure propaganda move, and the Red Cross 
must keep away from any propaganda. He was received again very 
politely by the Germans. We waited for 2 days, and in the meantime 
we got in contact with our underground authorities, and the public 
didn’t know yet about Katyn. It was not yet official. 

Mr. Flood. You got in touch with what underground authorities? 

Mr. Skarzynski. With the Polish underground authorities in 
Poland. 

Mr. Flood. Who were operating during the German occupation? 

Mr. Skarzynski. During the whole time of the German occupation: 
We had one liaison officer, only one man in link with them, because 
the need for secrecy, and he was Dr. Gorczycki. He was the only 
one who had a contact between the Red Cross and the underground. 
Nobody at first wanted to know. In the secrecy of the underground 
one man has one task, and he was the liaison. The underground 
told us that, whatever happened, we must take part as much as we 
can, and we decided to exhume the bodies to enable the families to get 
a list of the identified officers and to try to know who did the murder. 

I must tell you, gentlemen, our first impression was the absolute 
impression that the Germans did it, and that we had to do with a 
German provocation, after seeing what we saw during these 2% 
years. 

The day after, on the 12th of April, came one of the men who was 
on the Katyn propaganda mission, a very well-known Polish author 
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who was there. He came back and told us that it was his duty to 
report to the Polish Red Cross as the last remnant of Polish sover- 
eignty ^which we really were. 

Mr. Flood. Can you give us his name? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It was Ferdinand Goetel. He is now on this side. 

Mr. Flood. Where is he now ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. As far as I know, a few years ago he was in Italy. 
I couldn’t tell you where he is now. 

From the Floor. In England. 

Mr. Skarzynski. He is an intelligent man. He gave information 
personally to me because he was my good acquaintance. From his 
point it seemed to appear that it was a crime really; that there are 
the bodies of a thousand Polish officers over there ; and that the crime 
seemed to him to be committed by Russia. We still had our suspicions, 
and we still did not quite believe who did the crime. 

On the 14th of April Dr. Grundman, from the propaganda depart- 
ment of the German Government, came personally to see me and told 
us that the plane had already left Krakow, and two high officers of 
our Red Cross, the Krakow branch, were already in the plane with a 
delegation of the Polish clergy, ana that we are supposed to join the 
flight and to send a delegation of the board of directors to inspect 
Katyn. 

Chairman Madden. There will be a 30-second recess. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. Will you continue, please? 

Mr. Skarzynski. We were told the fact that the plane was leaving 
and that two high officers of the Polish Red Cross in Krakow were 
already on the way. The Krakow branch of the Polish Red Cross tvas 
important because the capital of the general government was Kra- 
kow, not Warsaw. The branch of the Polish Red Cross there was 
under immediate pressure of this main military of Krakow. We had 
to decide in a very short moment. 

We refused to send a delegation of the board of directors for the 
same reason that I told you, not to further propaganda, but accord- 
ing to the instructions received by the underground we decided to 
send a skeleton exhumation crew to be left to start to work immedi- 
ately, if necessary, and one member of the board of directors who was 
supposed to head this group and who had the power to decide what- 
ever he thought necessary to do the work, start the work or to abandon 
it, or to refuse to do it. It happened that the board of directors nomi- 
nated me for this task. That is why I flew to Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. At this minute when you left Warsaw to join the two 
Red Cross Poles from Krakow to go to Katyn 

Mr. Skarzynski. I joined them in Warsaw. 

Mr. Flood. It was your understanding, even though you went with 
this skeleton crew, that no decision had been made by the Polish Red 
Cross at that point to actually cooperate. 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. That decision was to be left to you as the chief of the 
delegation after you were on the field at Katyn and decided then and 
only then whether or not you would recommend that the Polish Red 
Cross proceed ; is that it? 
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*' Mr. StfARZYNSKi. Yes, and I had the right to leave this skeleton 
crew or not. It was on the 14th of April at 3 p. m. that we left War- 
saw in a plane. On this plane was not a delegation of the Polish 
clergy as the Germans told me, but just one priest sent by the Arch- 
bishop of Krakow to give the benediction to the bodies and to pray, 
just one priest. Then there was a German head of the delegation, 
of course, Mr. Zenzinger. Three Germans were there at the airport 
who were told to me as being members of the Berlin criminal police. 
They were supposed to go there because they were interested in the 
legibility of documents, the ability to be read, legibility of docu- 
ments found on the bodies. I suppose they were members of the 
Gestapo, but I can’t tell you that. Three very suspicious young Poles 
were serving the Germans, one a doctor of the only German paper pub- 
lished in the Polish language, one a movie operator, a man who took 
pictures, one only, and another young fellow who was an employee. 

Mr. Flood. By suspicious you mean you were suspicious that they 
may have been collaborating with the Germans ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. They certainly were, especially the man who was 
a doctor of this paper. 

Mr. Flood. By doctor you mean editor? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Editor. Certainly he was collaborating. The 
others were just physical employees hired by the Germans. We flew 
2 days to Smolensk. We spent the night in Minsk, and then we came 
to Smolensk in the afternoon on the 15th and spent the night again 
without being permitted to go to the graves. 

Mr. Flood. The 15th of what? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Of April. Of course Smolensk was a wholly 
militarily occupied town, and we had to take our meals with the Ger- 
man officers, which was not very pleasant to us, but we couldn’t help 
it. We were invited to the officers mess of a unit which was called 
the propaganda company. It was a unit which the German divisions 
or armies had, which was supposed to keep up the Nazi spirits among 
the troops. This propaganda company was the unit which discovered 
Katyn. I believe the commanding officer was not an important officer, 
but just a subaltern level. Lieutenant Slovencik from the late Rus- 
sian Army, and Second Lieutenant Von Arndt, who told me he was a 
lawyer in Berlin before the war — these two gentlemen were the hosts 
and received us in this mess. We had a very frugal meal. After the 
meal Lieutenant Slovencik spoke and explained first his version of 
how the Germans discovered the Katyn graves. He started with a lie. 
He stated that in 1939 the Germans conquered Poland and gave a part 
of the conquered land over to Russia, and that is how it happened that 
many Polish officers got into the Russian Army. 

Mr. Flood. What language did he speak? 

Mr. Skarzynski. German, of course. 

Mr. Flood. You all understood German? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I understood German. Some of us did and some 
didn’t. 

Mr. Flood. You did? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I did, of course, and that he, being the CO of this 
company, heard in Smolensk that in 1942 some Polish workers hired 
by the German authorities for some work in contact with the native 
population heard about a massacre of Polish officers and that this 
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Russian peasant showed them the place. These Polish workers were 
supposed to have made some digging and found some bodies, and 
being afraid of the number of bodies, they covered the graves up again 
and put three birch crosses on the spot. Then they went away with 
their units somewhere east with the advancing German armies. That 
is the version of Lieutenant Slovencik. 

He said that these rumors grew in intensity during the year he was 
in Smolensk and that he then decided on his own accord to investigate 
what Was the matter about these rumors, and that he discovered these 
seven graves in Katyn. Being deeply shocked by the tragedy of these 
Polish families, he wired about his discovery to his superiors in Berlin, 
and he is very proud to state that the Feuhrer answered. 

Mr. Flood. He wired his superiors in Berlin directly from the field, 
did he say ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. From the propaganda company in Smolensk 
where the headquarters of his company were. I suppose it went 

Mr. Flood. Through channels. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Through channels. And that the Feuhrer him- 
self gave him the answer and was satisfied with his initiative, of which 
he was very proud, and that the Feuhrer gave him the order to coop- 
erate with the Poles and to do everything possible to enable the fam- 
ilies to get the names of the victims and to get everything on the bodies 
of the victims. 

He finished his speech by an appeal to the Polish nation about the 
necessity to join again the Germans in their fight against Russia. 

I was the only one to answer, and I answered him that I came here 
just for the purely technical purpose of exhumation. I talked about 
half an hour about some details as to the organization of that eventual 
exhumation to be decided tomorrow. He promised me his full coopera- 
tion, and he was very cooperative. Then I could not help, I had to 
rectify his mistake in his speech. I told him it wasn’t true that the 
German Armies conquered all of Poland and then gave over one part 
of the territory to Russia, but that Russia entered Poland during the 
fight on the basis of the pact between Von Ribbentrop and Molotov. 
I told him then that as to the appeal to the Polish nation I must state 
and have the right to reply that every Pole would be deeply shocked 
by this discovery, but inevitably will link this matter with the fact 
that it was done at a time when Russia, the present enemy of Germany, 
was their friend and ally, on the basis, again, of this pact. 

I must say that the German officers didn’t answer a word. 

Chairman Madden. A little louder. 

Mr. Skarzynski. That was the end of this meeting, and we went to 
sleep. On the day after that we were driven to the graves which, if 
I am not mistaken, is only about 15 kilometers west from Smolensk 
Thei approach to the site was terrible because we saw already 300 bodies 
exhumed, lying around the grave. The grave was open, the upper 
layers emptied and lying around. There were huge red crosses flying. 
They were not red crosses of our type. They were hanging vertically, 
not horizontally. They were just for propaganda purposes. With 
this one priest we went around, our crew, and we saw all these bodies, 
and we stated then that the 300 bodies were all shot by a shot through 
the head. 
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Mr. Flood. At that point, was the group that went from Smolensk 
with the Germans to the graves in the Katyn Forest on that day only 
your Polish group ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It was a group which was in the plane, our Polish 
group plus the Red Cross group, plus the priest from Krakow, plus a 
doctor I had with me. I didn’t know him. Maybe I wanted his ad- 
vice. Plus the three Berlin policemen, the chief of the delegation, 
and the three young Poles in the service of the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. Right. 

Mr. Skarzynski. We saw all these 300 bodies were certainly shot 
dead, killed by a shot through the base of the cranium. I didn’t see 
any other ones, just the ones with the classical wound. We saw some 
bodies which were tied with a rope. The men had winter clothes; the 
coat covered the head. 

Mr. Flood. How do you mean? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The particular bodies which were tied. 

Mr. Flood. How was the coat over the head? What do you mean 
by that ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The winter coat 

Mr. Flood. Overcoat, we call it here. 

Mr. Skarzynski. The overcoat was taken off the body and covered 
the head and then tied with a rope. At the same time the hands were 
tied backward with the rope. 

Mr. Flood. Did you see the hands tied behind the back yourself? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes; several bodies. 

Mr. Flood. Was it a rope or a wire? 

Mr. Skarzynskl A rope. I never saw a wire. Then there was a 
rope joining this rope of the neck with the rope which tied the hands. 
It was a perfect hobble. The coat was put over the body in a way 
that the slit at the end of the coat was exactly at the place where the 
revolver had to be put. You saw the head in a narrow patch on the 
back on the place where the revolver had to be applied. I saw one 
body with the mouth filled with something like sawdust. I didn’t 
try it with my fingers, of course. It looked like sawdust. I was told 
afterward that there were some others. 

I saw then the bodies of two generals, Smorawski and Boliaterowicz. 
The bodies were quite well preserved. The hands were perfectly 
preserved, even the fingernails. 

Mr. Flood. How do you know those were the bodies of two generals? 

Mr. Skarzy^nski. The generals had a special stripe alongside the 
trousers and, of course, with shoulder straps. 

Chairman Madden. These bodies where the mouth was filled with 
sawdust 

Mr. Skarzynski. I saw one. 

Chairman Madden. Did they have a bullet hole in the back of the 
neck the same as the others ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The same as the others. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Madden, I would like to point out for the mem- 
bers of the committee that is a significant bit of testimony, the saw- 
dust in the mouths, because the secret witness we had in Washington, 
the hooded witness, who was an eyewitness, stated that in many of 
the shootings he saw apparently the Russian officers would reach down 
into a box of sawdust or something and stuff their mouth before they 

93744- 52— pt. 3 13 
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either shot them or threw them in the grave. This gentleman cor- 
roborates that evidence, which is the first direct testimony we have 
had of that fact. 

Mr. Skarzynski. I saw one body, and I have been told by the Ger- 
mans that there were others. I don’t know how many others. 

The priest took his liturgical dress, and we all joined in the prayer. 
He immediately fainted after the prayer. He was a very poor man. 
He couldn’t stand the smell. We had to revive him in about half an 
hour. 

We continued to inspect the bodies. After seeing 20 or 50, it is 
about the same for 300 or a thousand. There is no difference. They 
were all in the same condition. 

Mr. Flood. Did the Germans have medical officers or medical corps- 
men there pointing out to you ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No, not with us. They were in another place 
that I will tell you about in a minute. The uniforms were well pre- 
served, all the distinctions. The distinctions in the Polish Army are 
on the shoulder straps. That is how I could tell the generals, not only 
the trousers but also the shoulder straps. The Polish eagles on the 
officers’ caps, the buttons and the decorations were in a perfect state. 
The uniform, which was of very good quality in the Polish Army in 
1939, was in a very decent state. The boots, too. I mean the upper 
part of the boots, because the soles were certainly worn out through 
this month of life in Kozielsk and the internment. 

We stayed there for several hours. I refused three times to talk for 
the broadcast. They wanted me to broadcast my impressions. Of 
course I refused. I told them I am going to do that under the con- 
dition that I am not going to join the German propaganda. 

Mr. Mitchell. This is right at the site of the gravest 

Mr. Skarzynski. Right at the site of the graves. Then I had two 
talks with Russian peasants. The day before at this famous meeting I 
saw pictures taken of depositions of the Russian peasants which say, as 
I suppose you all know, that in April and May 1940- there were cars 
coming to the station of Gziezdovo, that in these cars were Polish 
officers, that these officers were taken into special trucks which are 
made in Russia to transport prisoners. The population called these 
trucks the Black Raven. That was the name in Russia, Black Raven. 
That these trucks took the Polish officers to the place of Katyn 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are you telling us now of your conversation with 
these Russian peasants? 

Mr. Skarzynski. What I read the day before. And that from this 
forest they heard shots and cries. 

I talked to them. I knew, of course, that these people told the 
truth. I had that impression. I talked with two of them, and they 
repeated the same thing which I saw the day before in the paper. 

Mr. Machrowicz. "Sou say you talked with two peasants. Were 
these talks with the peasants arranged for you by the Germans? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The peasants were there waiting. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that arranged by the Germans? 

Mr. Skrazynski. Certainly. 

Mr. Flood. What language did they speak? 

Mr. Skarztnski. Russian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you speak Russian ? 
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Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were there any German officers present while 
you talked to them? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Lieutenant Slovencik was present. I didn’t have 
the impression of any of these Russian peasants being under pres- 
sure, certainly not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did anything happen there that would indicate 
to you that there was any pressure used upon them by the Germans? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No; then I talked to the second Russian peasant 
without any assistance. I talked with him for maybe 3 or 4 minutes 
alone, and he repeated the same thing to me in Russian with the 
clear eyes of a Russian peasant, and you could see he was telling the 
truth. Then the Germans started to crowd around us. I saw a Ger- 
man with a microphone aproaching, wanting to take this conversa- 
tion. Then I stopped at once and went away. 

Mr. Furcolo. At the time you were talking to him, Slovencik pro- 
bably couldn’t talk Russian anyway, could he? 

Mr. Skarzynski. He couldn’t. I suppose he had some knowledge 
of the Russian language. He knew some words, but he didn’t speiDc 
Russian. Some of the other Germans could. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you were interrogating these Russian wit- 
nesses could you ask them any questions you wanted to ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Sure, certainly. There was not pressure there. 

Then we drove to a place near the graves, about one mile and a half, 
where there was a police station. This police station was under the 
command of a Second Lieutenant or Lieutenant Voss, a police officer; 
V-o-s-s. 

Mr. Furcolo. Before you get to that, had these Russian peasants 
told you the same thing that was in the depositions ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The same thing. Especially in this short conver- 
sation where we were alone, in a very short and rapid way to get it 
out of him, he confirmed that exactly. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you happen to remember the names of any 
of these peasants ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I remember one named Kisielev, K-i-s-i-e-l-e-v. 
Then we went to the station ; we drove to the station where we found 
this police officer Voss, and Dr. Buhtz. Dr. Buhtz was there, and he 
had a kind of small laboratory which was installed to make legible 
some documents which could not be read. Those documents and 
decorations were exposed on a kind of a table, and all those docu- 
ments were really prior to May and April 1940. Of course that was 
not proof for us because the exhumation was done without us, but we 
saw that. I once again refused to broadcast. Then I was asked by the 
Germans privately and personally to express my opinion about what 
I saw, and I told then that I was of course deeply shocked and that 
I must underline with satisfaction the spirit of the army. In the 
meantime I had already decided to leave the three men in Katyn, and 
leaving them at the mercy of the German Army alone on foreign 
territory occupied by one of our enoiries, I couldn’t imagine they 
could work out the full cooperation of the Germany Army. I wanted 
to make a good start. The German Army was cooperative in 
•Smolensk. 
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Before leaving I talked to the head of the three-man crew which X 
left in Katyn, Lieutenant Rojkiewicz, volunteer worker of the Red 
Cross in wartime, R-o-j-k-i-e-w-i-c-z, that he has to organize these 
exhumations according to the instruction of the Germans as arranged 
with Lieutenant Slovencik, that he has to comply of course with all 
instructions given by the Germans, with one exception, that if he 
should be deprived of the right to read the documents and to see docu- 
ments immediately at the exhumation as well as at the police station 
where they were stored, if he had not full freedom to do that, he was 
supposed to pack his things and Come back to Warsaw, because we had 
the impression — we didn’t know then that we could in the future 
make a medical-legal investigation of the documents. We didn’t know 
the amount of documents that were going to be found there. We 
thought that the only possibility to have an idea about the date of the 
murder was to read the documents on the bodies as the bodies were 
exhumed. That is why I told them, not knowing exactly the organiza- 
tion of the work, how the Germans would do it, in spite of their 
cooperativeness, I told him that in case the Polish crew should be de- 
prived of the right to read the documents, to have insight to them, 
then they should simply refuse to continue and come back to Warsaw. 

They didn’t have to do that. There was friction between them and 
the Germans, but they had the right to look at the documents on the 
bodies and to look at the documents at the police station. That was 
the most important thing. So I came back to Warsaw, leaving this 
crew. 

Mr. Flood. How long were you at Katyn, in hours ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. About 6 hours, not more. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever go back ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. I will tell you why : I came to Warsaw, and 
on the 17th the Board of Directors met again, and we prepared a 
statement to be given to the Germans, if necessary, and this statement 
contained only eight laconic points: That I had been there; that I 
stated the presence of these 300 bodies ; that I stated the shot wounds 
through the head ; that the murders had not been committed for rob- 
bery because the pockets were full of money, wallets, purses, docu- 
ments, et cetera; that the documents which had been shown to us 
seemed to prove that the date of the murder was April and May 
1940 - 

Mr. Flood. You stressed the word “seemed.” 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Why did you use that word at that time ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Because we didn’t take the documents ourselves. 
They were presented to us by the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. This was a report that the Polish Red Cross directors 
were preparing in case the Germans asked you for one ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is it. 

Mr. F lood. Did they ever ask you for one ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes; the same day. And as the last point, that 
we were ready to take the task of exhumation but of course this task 
is only possible with the fullest collaboration of the German Army, 
impossible otherwise. The last point I stated, that the German Army 
was very cooperative, was on purpose, as I told you, to make a good 
start, and it was true. 
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Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes ; I have it here. 

Mr. Flood. Will you let me see it? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It is in Polish. 

Mr. Flood. Let me see it anyhow. [Document handed to Mr. Flood.] 

after recess 

Chairman Madden. The hearing will come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF CASIMER SKARZYNSKI— Resumed 

Mr. Flood. When we recessed, I was asking you if you had a copy 
■of the Polish Red Cross report that you had prepared in anticipa- 
tion of a German request for such a report. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. And you told me you had prepared such a report — by 
"you,” I mean the board of directors of the Polish Red Cross at War- 
saw — and that you had it here, and you presented me with a document 
which you say is a copy of such a report, written in Polish. 

I have presented that to my colleague, the gentleman from Michigan, 
Congressman Machrowicz, who reads and understands Polish, and he 
tells me it is such an instrument as you say. 

Will you find there for me that part of this document which con- 
tains the eight points which you gave the Germans ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It was prepared to be given eventually. 

Mr. Flood. Prepared to be given eventually, and I understand it 
was afterward given. 

Mr. Skarzynski. It was given afterward. 

There it is [indicating]. 

Mr. Flood. I have shown page 12 to Congressman Machrowicz, and 
lie confirms your statement that pages 12 and 13 do contain the eight 
points that you have detailed for us. 

I would like these two pages to be translated from Polish into 
English and inserted at this point in the record. Will you, Mr. Pucin- 
ski [addressing the invest igator for the committee] , see that those pages 
are so translated and inserted at this point? 

Chairman Madden. Will you mark that as an exhibit ? 

Mr. Flood. I want that incorporated as part of the record. 

(The pages referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 7,” and r.re as 
follows :) 

Exhibit No. 7 

[Translation from Polish, pages 12 and 13] 

The next morning I submitted an oral report on my Journey to the Central 
Board. The report was given in the minutes of the Presidium’s meeting No. 332. 
From this report the following facts emerged : 

1) At the locality of Katyn, near Smolensk, there are partially excavated 
mass graves of Polish officers ; 

2) Relying upon the examination of about 300 bodies so far exhumed, one 
may state that these officers were killed by bullets fired into the back of the 
head. The uniform nature of the wounds in all [the bodies] proves beyond 
•doubt [that the executions were] mass executions. 

3) The murder was not motivated by robbery, because the bodies are in 
uniforms, in boots, with distinctions, and a considerable number of Polish coins 
und banknotes were found on the bodies. 
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4) The murder took place in March-April 1940. This judgment is baaed upon 
the documents found on the bodies. 

5) Up to now, only a small number of the murdered persons (150) have been 
identified. 

6) If identification and registration of the murdered people is desired, the 
team sent to Smolensk should be increased by 5 or 0 persons. 

7) The work of our Technical Commission can be developed and carried on 
only jointly with the work of the German military authorities competent in this 
area. 

8) Our Commission received the kindest and fullest collaboration from the 
German military authorities in this area. 

The first 6 of the above points do not require any discussion. With regard 
to point 7, the performance of an independent investigation by the Polish Red 
Cross alone at Katyn Forest was absolutely impossible. That the Polish Red 
Cross undertook the work of exhumation on such a scale outside the frontiers 
of Poland, in a foreign country devastated by the war and occupied by our 
enemies, and moreover near the front (Smolensk is now only 30-40 km. from 
the front line), might [indicate that they] might have had in miiid/fliti investiga- 
tion undertaken only with the assistance of the German army. £lt should be 
borne in mind that in the Katyn affair, as in all other affairs, the ends of German 
policy and those of the Polish Red Cross were totally different^/ The aim of the 
Polish Red Cross was to bury the bodies of the Polish officers in new graves as 
soon as the wearisome and complex work of exhumation and identification had 
been accomplished. The German authorities, however, were interested in prop- 
aganda. This discrepancy of aims has led to frictions which will be discussed 
infra. It was beyond any doubt that the German propaganda would give up the 
control of the work in order to ingratiate itself with Polish public opinion. 
Although this undertaking was in the interest of propaganda to some degree, 
[propaganda] was nevertheless a secondary motive. The Polish Red Cross 
was to choose either to give up the work or to accept a modest executive function 
on the spot, under German control. For reasons mentioned above, the Polish 
Red Cross has decided to choose the latter alternative. 

With regard to point 8, the Central Board having its Technical Commission 
near Smolensk in full dependence upon the German army, and having in mind 
the importance of the work of the Commission, it [the Central Board] deemed It 
advisable to give . . . 

[Translated by: Dr. Peter Siekanowscz, Foreign Law Section, Law Library, 
Library of Congress May 14, 1952.] 


Mr. Flood. You told us this morning that one of the things that 
encouraged the Polish Red Cross to cooperate' with the Germans and 
go to Katyn, or at least to determine if you would cooperate, was the 
urging of the Polish underground so to do. 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Did the Polish underground expect you to report back 
to them? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Certainly. 

Mr. Flood. Did you make such a report to the Polish underground? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The day after my return from Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. You will have to talk a little louder. 

Mr. Skarzynski. The day after my return from Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. What day did you return from Katyn to Warsaw ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The 17th of April 1943. 

Mr. Flood. The 17th of April 1943. What is the date of the Polish 
Red Cross report to the Germans ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The 17tli of April, the same date, in the morning. 
I came back from Katyn in a German aircraft on the 16th at night 
without stopping, from Smolensk to Warsaw. On the 17th, in the 
morning, we had this meeting of the board of directors of the Polish 
Red Cross, and we elaborated the eight points. Then in the afternoon, 
I was summoned to appear before the Germans, the propaganda de- 
partment of the government. 
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Mr. Flood. You were? 

Mr. Skabztnski. I was personally. 

I met there Dr. Qrundman, the same man who informed me first 
about Katyn, Dr. Heinrich, who was the official supervisor of the 
Red Cross, an SS man, and two Gestapo men presented to me as such. 
They told me these two gentlemen belonged to the Gestapo, the Ge- 
heime Staats Polizer. 

They asked me to report what I saw at Katyn, and then they sum- 
moned me to give an interview to the press, which I refused. When 
they heard my refusal, Dr. Heinrich told me, “All right, you can 
refuse, but then you must write a letter to the press, and this letter 
we intend to send to London ” 

Mr. Flood. What press? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The German press, of course — “send to London 
to make, your compatriots from London know what is in Katyn.” 

Mr. Flood. By “compatriots in London,” what did he mean ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. After having refused the interview, they wanted 
me to write a letter, a report about my Katyn visit, and this report 
was supposed to appear in the whole of Germany; and, of course,, 
necessarily appear also in the English press, the British press, in 
order to open the eyes, as they said, of my compatriots in London,, 
to make them understand what Germany was after. 

Mr. Flood. By “compatriots in London,” do you mean what we 
refer to as the Free Polish Government? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Exactly. 

Mr. Flood. Did you do that? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No, I refused. I must say this time I was a little 
scared in refusing. 

Mr. Flood. It was about time you got scared refusing. 

Mr. Skarzynski. I told them I refused because, ‘lEirst of all, it 
would be the same thing as an interview ; and secondly, because I am 
convinced that it wouldn’t have the effect you expect, because my 
compatriots in London would have the impression that I had the 
choice between sending the letter or being sent to a concentration 
camp.” That was the moment when I was scared. 

Dr. Gnmdman, of the propaganda, saved the situation because he 
started to laugh aloud, and he said, “The man is right.” So that is 
what finished it. 

Then Dr. Heinrich, in a rather angry tone, told me, “Well, then, 
I, as supervisor of the Polish Red Cross, summon you to give me 
today by 5 p. m. a report of your visit.” 

Mr. Flood. And that is the report we have just placed in the record ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is what has been placed in the record, and 
nothing else has been given to the German propaganda. 

Mr. Fiax>d. That is all the Germans got from the Poles? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You say you did make a report to the Polish under- 
ground ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. And that took months, and that is this document. 

Mr. Flood. Did you make the same report to the Polish under- 
ground that you gave to the Germans ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. 
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Mr. Flood. Did you make a report to the Polish underground ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I did, the same day I did to the Germans. I met 
the chief of what was called the civilian service. 

Mr. Flood. I thought you told 11s this morning that only the presi- 
dent of the Polish Red Cross had a contact with the underground. 
How did you get it? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I got it when a friend of mine, who was manager 
of a Polish bank, phoned to me the same day after my return from 
Katyn, and told me, “You are going to meet today the chief of the 
civilian fighting forces of the Polish underground,” and that was Mr. 
Stefan Karbonski, who is today in America. Stefan Karbonski was 
the chief of the civilian defense, not in the passive meaning but the 
active meaning. 

In this office room of this bank director, my friend, I met him, and 
I gave him a verbal report, amout 2 % or 3 hours, about my visit in 
Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever prepare a written report for the Polish 
underground ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. We always avoided anything in writing. 

Mr. Flood. Was there a liaison or a direct connection, or were they 
the same units, that is, the Polish underground, the Polish defense 
forces, and the London Free Polish Government ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The same. 

Mr. Flood. The same outfit? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The same outfit. 

Mr. Flood. What was the difference, if there was a difference, be- 
tween the oral report you gave to the representative of the under- 
ground that day in your friend’s banking office, and the report that 
you officially gave the Germans in writing? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The Germans we gave only the laconic eight 
points; and to Karbonski I repeated what I told you today, perhaps 
in a little more detail, because I had 3 hours’ time. 

Mr. Flood. You reported to Karbonski, the underground repre- 
sentative, everything you have told us thus far today, but not so much 
detail ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. More detail, because I had more time, but nothing 
more. 

Mr. Flood. Exactly. In this report to the Germans you told me this 
morning that your conclusion was that from your observation it 
seemed that the Russians had done the killing at Katyn, from the 
German report. 

Mr. Skarzynski. It seemed that the killing was done on those dates. 

Mr. Flood. It seemed on those dates. What did you say to the chief 
of the underground or the underground representative with reference 
to that? Did you qualify it to him, or were you more decisive? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I was more decisive. 

Mr. Flood. What did you say? 

Mr. Skarzynski. My personal intimate conviction is that the Rus- 
sians did it. 

Mr. Flood. Was that your conviction then? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It was. 

Mr. Flood. Did you so report to him then? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. Is it your conviction now ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Has anything occurred between that day and this to 
change your opinion? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. 

Chairman Madden. Have you finished? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Not yet. 

Mr. Flood. Just to emphasize it, what was your opinion? I want 
that repeated. 

Mr. Skarzynski. At the moment I came back from Katyn ? 

Mr. Flood. Yes. 

Mr. Skarzynski. My personal impression — it wasn’t an opinion,, 
because I couldn’t dare have an opinion about a complicated thing 
such as a murder, but my personal impression was that the Russians 
did it, and that I repeated to Karbonski. It wasn’t an opinion. It was 
an impression. A person could have been proven false. 

Mi % . Machrowicz. Has that impression been strengthened by any- 
thing since then ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes; many things. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, would you consider that your considered 
opinion? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Definitely; my conviction. 

I forgot to tell you one very important thing. When I was at the 
Katyn graves, I asked the German officers how could they imagine 
that there are 11,000 corpses there when 1 saw, out of the seven graves, 
I thought something between four and six thousand. The Germans 
told me very naively, “Yes; we know there are more than that here y 
because we multiplied the coefficient of the density of the bodies in 
the graves by the whole area which you see here, and that is how we 
get the 11,000.” 

That was, of course, nonsense, because they wanted the figure ll,000 r 
knowing there are about 11,000 officers in Russia. They discovered 
the graves of the officers, and they wanted to make the propaganda 
story a bigger one, and they launched the figure of 11,000. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, you know, and it has been indicated on the 
record of the committee by several reputable witnesses at other hear- 
ings, that the number of Polish officers moved from Kozielsk coincides 
almost exactly with the number of bodies found at Katyn. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Exactly. 

Mr. Flood. The number at Starobielsk and the other camps was 
not an issue at Katyn, at least so far. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Not at Katyn 

Mr. Flood. Let me ask you one more question. Why did you tell 
the Germans one story and the Russians the other, with reference 
to the decisiveness of your conclusion ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The Russians ? I never told the Russians. 

Mr. Flood. I beg your pardon, the Free Poles. You told the Free 
Poles one story with decisiveness, and you told the German a watered- 
down version of it. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes; and we continued to tell that to the Germans, 
because we didn’t want the Germans to have the impression that we 
joined them in their opinion. As long as we could, as long as the 
investigation wasn’t finished — and it wasn’t finished officially on 
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the 1st of September 1944, when the Germans retired from Poland — 
we always told the Germans “we don’t know, because we did not 
finish the investigation,” always with the same psychological intention 
not in the slightest to join the German propaganda and be cause to 
sign or to declar something according to German wishes. 

Mr. Mitchell. You iust stated a few minutes'ago that the Germans 
knew that there were about 11,000 officers. How did they know? 

Mr. Skarz.nski. There was a conference between Germany and 
Russia in December 1940 in Cracow about the repatriation of the 
Poles under Russian domination. We didn’t know what was the 
object of this conference, but after the conference we had been told 
to prepare the camps to receive the officers. We know that at that 
time Russia had the exact number. Russia had already three camps 
open. We are sure that the Germans knew it, and the proof of it 
is that Goebbels anonymously determined Katyn as the mass grave 
of all the officers which were in Russia, and he stated 11,000. He must 
have known this figure. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions ? 

Mr.‘ Furcolo. I want to ask you this, Mr. Witness: I understood 
you to say that in preparation for the officers that you expected to come 
back again, your group was preparing some camps in the expectation 
that they would return. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. Then I understood you to say that in April or May 
or June of 1940, you were notified the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk; 
and Ostashkov had been closed, and you were not to expect any 
officers back from Russia? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. We were notified simply by the Germans 
that we have to close our reception camp. 

Mr. Furcolo. That was the Germans who said you should close 
yours? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, you never got any word from Russia 
in any way that they had closed their camps? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. 

Mr. Furcolo. As part of your duties in the Red Cross, you learned 
that the families of these prisoners had been getting letters from them 
once a month, or something like that? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. I am referring now to the prisoners in the camps 
at Kozielsk, Starozielsk, and Ostashkov. You did learn that those 
families had been getting letters from their menfolk who were pris- 
oners, at least in the latter part of 1939 and the first month or two of 
1940? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Furcolo. I am interested in finding out whether any of those 
families heard from any of the prisoners at any time after, say, Aoril 
or May of 1940? Did you, in the course of your duties in the Red 
Cross, have occasion to be in touch with the families of those men 
sufficiently so that you can give us an answer to that? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Certainly. 

Mr. Furcolo. What would your answer be? 
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Mr. Skarztnski. The answer would be that after June, the end 
or May or June 1940, no more letters came from the three camps. 

Mr. Furcolo. As part of your duties, you naturally made it your 
business to inquire around among the families so you could be. fairly 
•certain of it? 

Mr. Skarztnski. The families came to us asking us about the 
•whereabouts of their dependents, and we could do nothing else but 
write to the International Committee of Red Crosses. We got the 
answer from the German Red Cross that if a man disappeared from 
one of the three camps, the only way to do is to write to the police 
authorities of the given nation, and many families wrote to the police 
authorities and received a letter back with a stamp, “Departed. All 
the men evacuated,” or “His present address is unknown,” or “The 
camp has been closed. Present address unknown.” 

Chairman Madden. The hearing will recess for about 30 seconds. 

I wish to announce that the dean of the Congress has just come 
in the hearing room, Congressman Sabath. Congressman Sabath is 
the oldest man, in point of service, of any Member that ever sat in the 
House of Representatives in the history of the Nation. 

Forty- four years, is it, Judge? 

Mr. Sabath. Forty-six years. 

Chairman Madden. And he does not look to be over 46 years old. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Machrowicz. Since we have introduced Congressman Sabath, 
I think it would be fair to Congressman Sabath also to let it be known 
that it was to a great extent thanks to the assistance and guidance 
of Congressman Sabath that this committee was established by the 
Congress. I think we should give proper credit to Congressman 
Sabath for his efforts to probe this Katyn massacre. [Applause.] 

Chairman Madden. I will say further that Congressman Sabath 
was a great aid as chairman of the Rules Committee in passing the 
resolution which cleared the way for this investigation to get on the 
floor of the House. 

The hearing will now proceed. 

Mr. Furcolo. Would it. be fair to say, then, Mr. Witness, that in 
the course of your duties in the Red Cross, you came in contact with 
many hundreds of families of prisoners of the three camps I have 
mentioned who had been receiving mail from them in the latter part 
of 1939 and the first 2 or 3 months of 1940, but who, after April or 
May of 1940, no longer received correspondence from their menfolk? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That would be correct ; except the contact wasn’t 
personal between me and the families. It was just in exceptional 
cases. It was between the information bureau of the Polish Red 
Cross, with about 270 employees, and w r e created a lot of files about the 
wounded and missing men which would fill this room. These files 
were. all burned during the Warsaw riots. 

Mr. Furcolo. I had better preface this question by a very brief 
statement. Of course, as you know, we are trying as much as possible 
to document everything in this committee. The case that we make 
out eventually is going to be stronger in accordance with the degree 
of documentation we have. I want to ask you this question: In the 
course of my study into this matter, I have many times come across 
ihe statement that immediately after the discovery of the massacre, 
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the Polish Government asked the International Red Cross Committee 
to investigate impartially, and that the German Government asked 
the International Red Cross Committee to investigate impartially. 
For some reason, such an investigation was not held. The books and 
papers and documents that I have read all practically unanimously 
indicate that the reason it was not held was because of the fact that 
the Soviet Government also would not participate in that request. 

I asked former Ambassador Romer, when he was on the stand, 
whether or not such a request had been transmitted to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee by the Polish Government, and whether 
a similar request had been transmitted by the German Government, 
and the answer was, “Yes.” I then inquired, as I have of other wit- 
nesses, whether or not the Russian Government had ever refused to 
join in making such a request. Up to this point we have not bee» able 
to locate a witness who has been intimately enough connected with it 
to be able to tie it down that the Russian Government either did or 
did not. 

I wonder if you, as an official of the Polish Red Cross, and who was 
intimately associated with it, can help us on that point, because it is 
of vital importance. 

Mr. Skarzynski. A few days after my return we had knowledge of 
the fact — through, of course, the secret radio — that the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile sent a telegram to Geneva asking for an interna- 
tional commission. The German Government didn't, because the 
German Government didn’t want in this way indirectly to acknowledge 
the existence of the Polish Government-in-exile, and the German 
Government wanted us, the Polish Red Cross, to send a telegram to 
Geneva, whose counterpart would be sent by the German Red Cross 
to Geneva. They avoided the government in order not indirectly to 
acknowledge the other one. 

We refused for a long time. We said, “We are not in a position to 
act for a nation or for a government. We are just the Polish Red 
Cross, a national association, a private association of the Red Cross, 
and we are not able to send a wire to Geneva.” 

Then they told us, “The German Government didn’t, but the German 
Red Cross did, so your way is open.” 

Finally we had to give way. Again, we didn’t send a telegram ask- 
ing for an investigation, which was not our role and not our right, 
but we simply gave an extract of these eight points to Geneva. 

Three days afterwards we got a reply, which is in this same docu- 
ment, from the international committee. This reply stated that, “We 
have received already from two different sides the same demand, the 
same news about the discovery of Katyn. We are ready to send an 
International Commission, and the members of the Commission are 
already chosen, but according to a circular letter we sent to all bel- 
ligerent nations at the beginning of the war, in the first 2 weeks of 
the war, we are able to undertake the task of an investigation in our 
name, in the name of the International Committee of the Red Cfoss, 
only in the case of the agreement of all interested parties, and the 
agreement of Russia never came.” 
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Mr. Furcolo. That is the point I want to get to. I want to find 
out definitely. Whatever preliminary steps may have been gone 
through, is it true that at some time or other shortly after the mas- 
sacre, the Germans, either through the Red Cross or their Government 
or some informal organization, and the Polish, either through their 
Red Cross or their Government or some informal organization, did 
ask for an impartial investigation through the cooperation of the 
International Red Cross Committee, but that the Russians either re- 
fused to ask for that or simply didn’t join in the request which, because 
of this international situation that you have mentioned, in effect meant 
that there could not be any impartial, unbiased investigation by the 
International Red Cross Committee? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is exactly it. The Russians never asked to 
give access. Certainly they didn’t give it. Or maybe there was a 
kind of a telegram from Geneva to Russia — but that only Geneva could 
tell you about — and then refused by Russia. I couldn’t tell you about 
that. 

Mr. Furcolo. Was it a situation such that in the absence of a re- 
quest from Russia for action by the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, the International Red Cross Committee would not be able to 
take steps to make an impartial investigation ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. It couldn’t do it, according to its charter, with- 
out the agreement of all interested parties. 

Mr. Furcolo. It could not make an impartial investigation in ac- 
cordance with its charter without the agreement of all the interested 
parties ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. And Russia and Germany were both interested par- 
ties in the sense that the circumstances showed that either one or the 
other was responsible, is that right? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Certainly, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Furcolo. The next step in the situation is that Russia, by not 
asking for one, in. effect prevented any such impartial investigation? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Exactly. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is all I have. 

Mr. F lood. You told me that you left an investigating team of the 
Polish Red Cross on the field at Katyn under your orders. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did that team of the Polish Red Cross ever make a re- 
port back to you ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Certainly. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. It is in there, too. 

Mr. Flood. Will you select from that document and have them 
marked as an exhibit, Mr. Mitchell, those pages of the document which 
constitute the report of the field team of the Polish Red Cross which 
made the investigation at Katyn and reported back to Mr. Skarzynski ? 
Will you show them to Mr. Machrowicz, Mr. Mitchell, and see if they 
are what the witness says they are, and if Mr. Machrowicz says they 
are, will you have them translated and inserted in the record? 
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(The pages referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 8” and are as 
follows :) 


Exhibit No. 8 

[Translation from Polish] 

0. Report of the Technical Commitsxion on the Progress of Work at Katyn 

The following is the text of this report: 

“On April 17, 11)43, tiie Commission, provisionally composed of throe-parsons, 
undertook the work, which was divided in the following way : 

1) Mr. Rojkiewiez Ludwik — examination of documents at the Secretariat of 
Field Police ; 

2) Messrs. Kolodziejski Stefan and Wodzinowski Jerzy — searching for and 
securing of documents found on the bodies in Katya Forest. 

On this day, however, the work was interrupted because the delegation of 
Polish officers from German prison camps arrived. [They were:] 

1) Lieutenant Colonel Mossor Stefan, cavalry, Ofiag II E/K No. 1449. 

2) Captain Cynkowski Stanislaw, Ofiag II E/K No. 1272. 

3) Sub-Lieutenant Gostkowski Stanislaw, Ofiag II D. No. 776/II/b. 

4) Captain Kleban Eugenjusz, Ofiag II D: 

5) Sub-Lieutenant Rowinski Zbigniew, flier, Ofiag II C. No. 1205/II/B. 

6) Captain Adamski Konstanty, armored division, Ofiag II C. No. 902/XI/A. 

The members of the Polish Red Cross Commission had the to see the pits and 

documents jointly with the officers [who bad arrived from German camps]. 
The behavior of the Polish officers toward the* Germans was full of reserve and 
dignity. During a short talk apart, they acknowledged with apparent satisfac- 
tion that the Polish Red Cross had undertaken the technical functions of the 
exhumation, separating itself entirely from political [work]. 

On April 19, the members of the Commission were trying to get in touch with 
Lieutenant Slovenzik in order to settle the details of the operation. Since they 
had no means of transportation, these endeavors were unsuccessful. After 
waiting in vain until 14 o’clock on April 20, Mr. Ludwik Rojkiewiez went on foot 
to the Secretariat of the Field Police in order to get in touch with him. He turned 
back, however, having met a motorcar on the way, on which the members of the 
Polish Red Cross Commission, Messrs. Kassur Hugon, Jaworowski Gracjan, God- 
zik Adam, were riding. These members [of the Polish Red Cross] left Warsaw on 
April 19 at 12:15 o’clock, together with representatives of the foreign press 
composed of a Swede, a Finn, a Spaniard, a Belgian, a second Flemish Belgian, 
an Italian, and a Czech, besides one Russian emigrant from Berlin and Professor 
Leon Kozlowski, former Prime Minister of the Polish Republic who lived there 
in Berlin, and three clerks from the Berlin Division of Propaganda. 

Mr. Kassur assumed leadership of the Technical Commission of the Polish Red 
Cross. During conversations held on that day with Lieutenant Slovenzik, the 
following questions w r ere raised : 

1 ) the quarters for the members of the Technical Commission ; 

2) the spot of the work ; 

3) the means of communication for the members of the Commission ; 

4) the organization of the work of the Commission ; 

5) the preserving of documents; 

6) the choice of a place for the new graves. 

Because of the distance from Katyn to Smolensk (14 km.) and to the lack of 
means of communication, the members of the Commission were quartered in a 
separate barrack in the village of Katyn, on the estate Borek, which was owned 
by a Pole, Mr. Lednicki, before World War I. This estate was 3.5 km. away 
from Kozie Gory. At this time the field hospital of Todt’s organization was 
located there. The members of the Commission remained on this estate until 
May 20, and from May 21 to June 7, 1943 were quartered in the house attached 
to a village school near the station of Katyn. The members of the Commission 
were receiving food all day on the spot at the officers’ mess of the Todt’s organi- 
zation. The rations were of the sort assigned to the nearby front detachments. 
It should be noticed that this food was sufficient. 

Because of the lack of suitable accommodations in the forest, the work of 
taking out and examining the documents had by sheer necessity to be divided 
in such a way that the taking out of the documents and the reburial of the bodies 
was performed on the spot, i. e., in the forest of Katyn. A preliminary exami- 
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nation of the documents was carried on at the headquarters of the Secretariat 
of the Secret Police a few kilometers away from the forest of Katyn in the 
direction of Smolensk. 

Lieutenant Slovenzik expressed his opinion that the Polish Red Cross should 
bring its own means of communication to Katyn. After the explanation that 
all the Polish Red Cross* automobiles were requisitioned long ago, this problem 
was solved in the following way ? 

a) in order to get from the quarters to the forest of Katyn and back [the 
members of the Polish Red Cross Commission] were allowed to stop the military 
and private cars on the highway ; 

b) a motorcycle was delivered to furnish transportation to the office of the 
Secretariat of the Field Police. 

The work was divided in the following way : 

a ) one member for the exhumation of the bodies ; 

b) two members for searching the bodies and removing the documents; 

c) one member for examining the successive numbers of the bodies, which 
were then taken away to fraternal graves ; 

d) one member for the burial of the bodies ; 

e) two to three members for reading the documents ; 

f) since April 28, i. e., from the very moment of the arrival of the rest of 
the members of the Commission, Messrs. Wodzinski Marian, Cupryjak Stefan* 
Mikola jczyk Jan, Krol Franciszek, Buczak Wladyslaw, Plonka Ferdynand, the 
doctor of forensic medicine Dr. Wodzinski and his assistants from the Krakow 
dissecting laboratory were performing examinations of the bodies not identified 
by means of documents. 

The procedure of the operation was as follows : 

a) the bodies were exhumed and laid upon the ground ; 

b ) documents were removed ; 

c) a doctor performed an examination of the bodies which were not identified; 

d) the bodies were buried. 

The work used to last from 8 o’clock to 18 o’clock every day, with one and 
a half hour for lunch. 

The Commission states that the exhumation of the bodies has met with great 
difficulties. The bodies were pressed, [having been] chaotically thrown into 
the pits. Some bodies had their hands bound behind. The heads of some bodies 
were wrapped in overcoats, which were bound about the neck with a string. 
The hands were also bound at the back, in such a manner that the string was 
attached to the string tightening the overcoat at the neck. The bodies bound 
in this way were found mainly in one special pit which was inundated by 
subterranean water. The victims were extracted from this pit exclusively by 
members of the Commission. The German military authorities, because of the 
difficult working conditions, intended to refill this pit with earth. 

In one pit there were found about 600 bodies laid face downward in layers. 

The lack of sufficient number of rubber gloves caused great difficulty [in the 
work]. 

The exhumation of the bodies was being performed by the local inhabitants, 
who were driven to work by the German authorities. The bodies carried out 
from the pits on the stretchers were laid one beside another. Then the work 
of searching for documents began, in such a way that each body was searched 
individually, in the presence of one of the members of the Polish Red Cross 
Commission. The workers unstitched all the pockets, pulled out their contents, 
and handed over all articles thus found to the member of the Polish Red Cross 
Commission. The documents and the articles were placed in envelopes marked 
with a successive number. The same number was impressed on a small plate and 
fixed to the bodies. Boots and even linen were unstitched in order to search for 
documents in a more thorough manner. 

(Translated by: Dr. Peter Sieflanowicz. Supervised by Dr. Vladimir 
Gsovski, Chief, Foreign Law Section, Law Library, Library of Congress, 
May 14, 1952.) 

If no documents or souvenirs were found, monograms (if any) were cut from 
the clothing or underwear. 

Members of the Commission charged with the collection of documents had no 
Tight to examine or separate them ; their duty was limited to placing in envelopes 
the following objects : 

a) wallets with their contents, 

b) all loose papers, 

e) [military] decorations and souvenirs, 
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d) religious medallions and crosses, 

e) one epaulette [from each body] 

f) change purses 

g) all valuable objects. 

They were instructed to remove loose Polish banknotes, papers, coins, tobacco 
pouches, cigarette paper, wooden or tin cigarette cases. These instructions were 
issued by the German authorities so as not to overload the envelopes. The 
envelopes so prepared were tied with string or wire, numbered consecutively, 
and placed on a special table. They were handed over to the German authorities, 
who sent them twice daily by motorcycle runner to the Military Police Secretariat. 
If an envelope could not hold all the documents, another with the same number 
was used. 

At the office of the Military Police Secretariat documents brought in by the 
motorcycle runner were taken over by the German authorities. The preliminary 
investigations and the ascertaining of names were done jointly by three Germans 
and representatives of the Technical Commission of the Polish Red Cross. The 
envelopes were opened in the presence of Poles and Germans. Documents found 
on the bodies had to be carefully separated with small wooden sticks from dirt, 
rotted matter, and fat. 

First, documents were sought which would establish beyond doubt the identity 
of the victim. Identity was established on the basis of identity tags, identity 
cards, service cards, mobilization cards, even inoculation certiiicates issued in 
Kozielsk. In the absence of these, other documents were examined such as cor- 
respondence, visiting cards, notebooks, notes, etc. Wallets and purses contain- 
ing Polish National Bank banknotes and coins were burned, and foreign currency, 
except Russian, and all gold coins and objects were deposited in the envelopes. 
Names which had been established and the contents of the envelopes were 
described by one of the Germans on separate sheets of paper in German, and the 
original numeration was maintained. The Commission gives the following 
explanation why the initial lists were only in German. Namely, the German 
authorities declared that they would immediately dispatch lists of the names 
to the Polish Red Cross as well as the documents after they were used. The 
Commission saw no reason to prepare a second list, especially since in the 
initial stage the personnel of the Commission was very small. If there were 
difficulties in establishing personal data, the notation “not recognized" was en- 
tered under the corresponding number, and documents discovered were listed. 
Such documents were sent by t lie German authorities to a special chemical labor- 
atory for a detailed examination. [There,] when a positive result was achieved, 
the name of t lie victim was noted under the same number but on a separate list. 
It must be stated, however, that corpses without documents or souvenirs were 
present among the victims also. These were also given a number and a notation 
of “not recognized” was entered. 

After the contents of an envelope were noted on a sheet of paper, all documents 
and objects were put into a new envelope under the same number, on which its 
contents were noted. This was the duty of the German members. Envelopes 
examined, separated, and numbered in this way were put into packing cases. 
They were placed at the exclusive disposal of the German authorities. lasts, 
typed in German, could not be checked by the Commission with the manuscript 
because it was not at the Commission s disposal. This system was followed 
from number 0421 to number 0704 in the presence of Mr. Ludwig Rojkiewiez. 
During the identification of numbers from 070.1 to 03000 Messrs. Stefan Cupryjak, 
Gracjan Jaworowski, and Jan Mikolajczyk were present. The working method 
of the above-mentioned was almost identical with this difference, however, 
that they prepared their lists in Polish, which as occasion arose were sent to 
the Headquarters of the Polish Red Cross. From number 03001 to 04243 Mr. 
Jerzy Wodzinowski was present, and the same procedure was maintained. 
Identification of bodies numbered 1 to 112 and 01 to 0420 was performed exclu- 
sively by Germans before the Polish Red (Toss Commission arrived. The Com- 
mission states that during the examination of documents, diaries, army orders, 
some correspondence, etc., were removed by the German authorities for trans- 
lation into German. The Commission is unable to state whether such documents 
were returned and placed in their corresponding envelopes. 

During the work of the Technical Commission of the Polish Red Cross in the 
Katyn forest, in the period from April 1.1 to June 7, 1943, 4,243 bodies were ex- 
humed. Of these, 4.233 were taken out of 7 excavations placed closely together, 
which were discovered by German Army authorities in March 1943. The eighth 
grave was found on June 2, 1943, and only 10 bodies were removed from it. They 
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were buried in the No. 6 grave, which was still open at that time. German 
authorities stopped exhumation work from the summer until September, and the 
eighth grave after the exhumation of the ten bodies was covered up again. 

Careful soundings by the Germans in the entire area were made for they were 
anxious that there should be little discrepancy between the announced figure of 
10,000 to 12,000 victims and the reality. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that no more graves will be discovered. In grave No. 8, judging by its dimensions, 
the number of bodies should not exceed a few hundred. Soundings in the area 
have discovered several mass graves containing Russian bodies in varying degrees 
of decomposition. 

All 4,241 exhumed bodies were reburied in six new graves which were dug in 
the vicinity of the murder graves. The only exception was made for the bodies of 
two generals, who were buried in two separate graves. The ground on both sides 
of the new graves is low and wet but the graves themselves are in an elevated 
and sandy location. The size and depth of these graves are unequal owing to 
local and technical conditions encountered during the work. The bottoms of all 
graves are dry, and each grave contains, depending on its size and depth, several 
groups of bodies, each group placed in several layers. Upper layers were placed 
at least one meter below the surface so that after the graves were covered with a 
mound one meter above the ground, upper layers are covered with two meters 
of earth. All graves have a flat surface, sides covered with sod. On each grave 
a cross two and a half meters high was placed, under which some forest flowers 
were planted. On the surface of each grave a cross of sod was placed. The 
graves are numbered as they were made in order to maintain the order of the 
numbered bodies. Bodies were placed in the graves with heads towards the east, 
one close to the other, heads slightly elevated, hands crossed. Each layer of 
bodies was covered with 20 to 30 centimeters of earth. In graves No. I, II, III, 
and IV the bodies were placed starting from the right side as they were broughf 
in from the left side. The list of bodies placed in each grave is enclosed with 
this report as well as a map of the burial site, which covers an area of 60 X 36 
meters, i. e., 2,160 square meters. 

On the day the last members of the Technical Commission of the Polish Red 
Cross left Katyn, they placed on the dominating cross of grave No. IV a large 
metal wreath made from sheet iron and barbed wire by one of the members of 
the Commission. This wreath, although made by hand and under field condi- 
tions, is of esthetic form and painted black ; there is a thorn crown of barbed 
wire in the center with an eagle badge of solid metal from an officer’s cap affixed 
to the cross. After placing the wreath, the members of the Commission honored 
the memory of the victims, standing in silence and saying a prayer ; then took 
leave of them in the name of the Nation, their families, and themselves. The 
Commission thanked Lt. Slovendzik, 2nd Lit. Voss of the German military police, 
noncoms, enlisted men, and Russian workers for two months of very heavy 
exhumation work. 

The Commission summarized its findings as follows : 

1. Bodies exhumed from the graves were in a state of decomposition, and direct 
identification was impossible. Uniforms, however, in particular all metal parts, 
badges of rank, decorations, eagle badges, buttons, etc. were in a good state of 
preservation. 

2. Death was caused by a shot in the base of the skull. 

3. From the documents found on the bodies it appears that the murders took 
place in the period from the end of March to the beginning of May 1940. 

4 . The work at Katyn was under the constant supervision of the German 
authorities, who always detailed a guard to each group of the Commission at 
work. 

5. All work was performed by the members of the Technical Commission of 
the Polish Red Cross, the German authorities, and inhabitants of local villages, 
numbering 20 to 30 persons. Some 50 Soviet prisoners detailed daily were used 
exclusively to dig and cover the burial graves and in leveling the ground. 

6. General working conditions were difficult and nerve racking. Decomposi- 
tion of the bodies and the polluted air contributed to the difficulty of the worL 

7. The frequent arrival of various delegations, the daily visits to the area by 
a considerable number of military personnel, dissection of the bodies by German 
doctors and the members of the various delegations, made the work still more 
difficult. 

Dr. Hugo Kassur, the leader of the Technical Commission, was unable to return 
to Katyn after his departure on May 12, 1943, and his duties till the end of 
the work were taken over by Mr. Jerzy Wodzinowskl. 

93744 — 52 — pt. 8 14 
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The Commission states finally that the requirements of German propaganda 
were a serious obstacle in its work. As much as two days before the arrival of a 
more important delegation work was slowed, and only 7 to 10 workers were 
detailed, the official explanation being that local inhabitants had failed to appear 
in spite of orders issued. 

When professors of medicine from Germany or other states co-operating with 
the Axis, were scheduled to come, the bodies of higher officers or bodies which 
in addition to the bullet marks bore also marks of bayonnetting or had their 
hands tied were reserved for them. Numerous intercessions of the Commission’s 
leader were not respected. No attention was paid to the task of the Commission, 
and during the burial of bodies in the second grave gaps occurred in the numera- 
tion of bodies. Dissection of bodies by foreign professors took place without 
being co-ordinated with the work of the Commission, which in some cases made 
identification difficult. In order to avoid major complications in its work, the 
Commission was forced quite often to disregard German instructions which re- 
served certain bodies for other purposes. 

German troops from the central sector of the front received an order to visit 
Katyn. Hundreds of persons visited the site of the crime daily. Through the 
Commission’s intervention visiting was limited to a few hours daily, and military 
police were detailed to maintain order. 

A few words of explanation to this report : 

I have already mentioned the fact of German supervision. On one occasion 
Mr. Cupryjak, a member of the Commission, was ordered to show notes made 
in his notebook while examining the documents. 

An incident which occurred between Mr. Kassur and Lt. Sloventfzik cannot 
be omitted. On one occasion he came to us and declared that German authorities 
were informed that some of the Polish officers were of German origin or Volks- 
deutschc .” He demanded that they should be buried separately or at least in 
a dominating position in burial graves. He was given the answer that all 
murder victims were Polish officers, that it was impossible to determine their 
nationality, and that 

******* 

(Translated by Dr. K. Grzybowski, Supervised by Dr. Y. Gsovski, Chief 
Foreign Law Section Law Library, Library of Congress May 14, 1053.) 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just one question to clear the record. 

Witness, did you appear before this committee voluntarily? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you explain how you made connections with 
the committee to appear, and how it happened that you are here today If 

Mr. Skarzynski. I got the first letter from Mr. Romer, who told 
me that Mr. Mitchell was investigating this matter, and that they 
decided together, Mr. Mitchell as the counsel for the committee and 
Mr. Romer as a man who knew the Poles who were at Katyn, to ask 
from Canada these three or four Poles, of which I am one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, what you want to tell us is that 
you appear before this committee through the intercession of Ambas- 
sador Romer as a voluntary witness ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. And then I got a letter from Mr. Mitchell, in 
the record already, to which I answered, of course, positively. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I didn’t finish, sir, I am sorry. 

Chairman Madden. Do you have something further to add ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. When we came back to Warsaw, we had to organ- 
ize the whole commission. We want you to understand how this 
work was done. We sent nine more men to Katyn. We increased the 
members of the commission from 3 to 12. The work was such, accord- 
ing to our instructions, that 1 man was present at the exhumation 
which was done daily by 20 to 30 Russian civilians given by the 
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German Army. This man gave an indication of how to cut the 
pockets and how to extract the documents. They cut even the under- 
wear and cut even the boots to see if there were any documents in 
the boots. He handed the documents, looking at them only just 
quickly, to another member who put them all in an envelope, a wired 
envelope, and a third member put the same number on the envelope 
as on the body. A fourth was supervising the burial in the new 
graves. Three or four members were always present at the police 
station where the documents were stored, and where twice a day a 
German motorcycle brought these envelopes over. There they were 
received by Dr. Buhtz, our three crewmen, and, of course, some Ger- 
mans. The documents were there cleaned of fat, blood, and dirt, by 
small sticks of wood. Those which were legible were put into new 
envelopes with numbers, and the name of the officer put on the official 
list with the numbers of all objects or documents found on him. Those 
who were not identified were sent to the laboratory of Dr. Buhtz. 
who sometimes succeeded in reading the name of the man, thanks to 
special tools and instruments he had. 

So, slowly, the first official list of the victims was built up. These 
documents and the documents which went straight through up to the 
box, or which went through the laboratory, with the same number, 
were all placed in boxes. Those boxes were received at the end of 
the exhumation from the Germans, and on these boxes we started 
the proper and scientific medical-legal work on the date of the murder. 
. This medical-legal work we divided in two parts : First, the work of 
identification, to increase the number of identified officers. The second 
part was to try to know who was the murderer. 

In this last part, the documents and 22 diaries which were found on 
the bodies, in all, 22 of them, of which I read all of them, were a big 
help for the identifying of a number of them, the date of their de- 
parture from Kozielsk, and the date of their arrivals in Gniezdovo. 

Mr. Flood. Your conclusions were reached from no pathological 
examination, but from an examination of documents, and so forth? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is right. These 22 diaries were, of course, 
very interesting, altliough tragic to read. One of them had a note 
which was nearest death. There was another one by a coroner 
whose name I don’t remember, who wrote that a party of Polish officers 
left Smolensk in a railway car. “We left this morning,” he said, “and 
unhappily the sky is cloudy and we cannot see the direction, which is 
very important for us. A moment later, we are stopped at a station 
called Gniezdovo. I suppose we are to be unloaded here, because there 
are some militiary Russians on the platform.” 

Mr. Flood. How far is this Gniezdovo station from Smolensk? 

Mr. Skarzynski. I should say about a mile and a half or two miles. 

Mr. Furoolo. That last diary from which you quoted also pointed 
out — did it not? — that he could see some of the prisoners being 
unloaded? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. That is another one. That is a man who I 
inet in London and whom the committee certainly will hear. I won’t 
interfere with that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where are these documents today ; do you know ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The story about the documents is absolutely a 
movie story. The prosectorium — that means the anatomical depart- 
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ment of the university — under the care of a specialist, a Polish spe- 
cialist like Dr. Buhtz, the German specialist, the best specialist, Dr. 
Albricht, was already then in the camp of Dachau, together with all 
the university professors from the University of Cracow, who had 
been sent to the concentration camps by the Germans. There was first 
a lecture, and then from this lecture were sent to a concentration camp. 
He assisted ; a very capable man, too. According to the deal we maae 
with him, he was to do as quickly as possible the investigation work 
as to the authors of the murder, and as slowly as possible the official 
investigation in identification work, not to force us to give the Germans 
the completed work, because we thought they were not the judges to 
receive the result of our work. We succeeded not to give it to them. 

These documents and these envelopes were in nine huge boxes which 
were — I remember one of them which was about 1 yard and a half to 1 
yard and three-quarters in length, about 2 feet wide, about 3 feet high. 
There were nine of them containing these 22 diaries. The nine boxes 
were numbered. We were afraid that these diaries came there by 
mistake, and that the Germans wanted to keep them, because they were 
full of anti-German implications. But the Germans didn’t "mind. 
They gave it to us. 

We told the doctor to start at once the one part of this work, the 
statement of the murder, and that he finished, and he told us. We 
didn’t know then exactly what maybe the London government knew 
already, the exact number and the exact names of the officers in 
Kozielsk ; but he told us that, out of his scientific researches and out 
of at least the identified officers. I know that in Kozielsk there must 
be a little less than 5,000 officers, and not more ; and I suppose that the 
unidentified names Which we noted can simply be replaced by any 
name of an officer who was in Kozielsk. The whole of Kozielsk is dead. 

One very important detail is that we were, of course, interested in 
digging in this meadow in the forest of Katyn to find if there are more 
graves than seven, which is the number which the Germans incidentally 
discovered in just one spot, one very near to the other. But the 
Germans were more interested than we were, because they put this 
figure of 11,000, and during the 2 months our crew was in Katyn the 
Germans sent every day about 50 Russian prisoners of war who did 
nothing else but work at the new graves and dig all around to look for 
an eighth or a ninth grave, different graves. 

Chairman Madden. In other words, the Germans were very inter- 
ested in making all the excavations possible to see if they could find 
any further graves or mass graves? 

Mr. Skarzynski. That is right. 

On the 2d of June, at the moment when the seven graves were already 
all empty, when one of the six new graves was still open and a row 
of corpses still lying to be put in the new graves — we had dirt between 
all the layers and between all the rows — the Germans found an eight 
grave about 200 yards away from the first seven ones. They opened 
this grave, and they made some digging alongside, and we stated 
with them that these graves may contain about 100 to 200 bodies. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In connection with this eighth grave, is that the 
grave which was reported to have the bodies of Russians buried prior 
to 1939, or do you know of any such grave ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. No. These graves were discovered by the Ger- 
mans during their work, all kinds of graves. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know of any grave that was uncovered 
there which contained bodies which had obviously been there longer 
than a few years ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. The members of our crew told me that, in this 
work of the Germans in looking for Polish graves, they were all the 
time finding some Russian graves in an old state of decomposition, 
skeletons included. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What I want to point out is a fact which I think 
has not been very frequently publicized : namely, at this very place 
of Katyn, there were graves found which indicated that Katyn had 
been used as a burial place for Russians even prior to 1939. 

Mr. Skarzynski. According to the reports given by the press, that 
is right in this case ; exactly. 

Mr. Sheehan. Dr. Miloslavich reported that yesterday. 

Mr. Skarzynski. As our crew was ready and busy at filling these 
last graves, they started at once to take bodies from this eighth grave. 
They took eight of them. Then the Germans came. Lieutenant Slo- 
vencik, obviously following orders, told our men that we had to stop 
the work ; that in June it is too hot to make any important exhumation 
work: that it is dangerous for the sanitary conditions of the army, 
and that we had to recover this eighth grave and go home and start 
work again in the fall of the year. So, it was that we exhumed 4,233 
bodies out of seven graves, plus 10 bodies out of the eighth grave, 
and that we left undiscovered, unexhumed, about 290 bodies in the 
eighth grave. 

Mr. Flood. I want to protect the record here with just an incident. 
At the time I asked you if the task force that you left at the field at 
Katyn had made a report to you, you said “Yes.” There were only 
three men there at the time you left Katyn ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Subsequently, you sent others back, as you later told us. 
The report that I have just placed in the record, the report from your 
task force in the field, the “crew,” as you called it, made to the Polish 
Red Cross at Warsaw, was composed of those three originals plus 
others? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Plus others. 

Mr. Flood. How many others ? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Nine others, and three came back in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. Flood. So, there were more than the three; all right. 

Did that task force, when it reported to you at Warsaw, make any 
conclusions as to the approximate date of tne burial? 

Mr. Skarzynski. They reported that during the whole work — the 
main instruction I gave them and we gave them— during the whole 
work they never found a document or newspaper with a date anterior 
to April 1940. 

Mr. Flood. I want you to use a different word than “anterior.” 

Mr. Skarzynski. After — after April or May 1940. 

Mr. Flood. I know the report will speak for itself; but to empha- 
size it, you say that that report of the Polish Red Cross task force 
so states? 

Mr. Skarzynski. So states. They gave me this report when they 
came back. The last men left on the 11th and 12th and came to War- 
saw and then made the report. 
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Mr. Flood. Do I understand that your Polish Red Cross task force 
had the full and complete cooperation of the Germans at all times? 

Mr. Skarzynski. There was some friction, of course. 

Mr. Flood. I mean outside of that. 

Mr. Skarzynski. They had the full cooperation. 

Mr. Flood. Were there any fears or threats, or intimidation of any 
kind, made that would in anv way intimidate them ? 

Mr. Skarzyn8ki. No. The characteristic thing was that I expected 
that these men near the front line would be guarded by armed guards 
and followed by the guards everywhere, but these men were working in 
a village about l 1 /^ miles from the graves. They had the right to stop 
any German motorcar on the highway, and that is the way that they 
came to the work, and that is the way they went back, without any 
escort. On Sundays they were free, and they were talking to the 
peasants, certainly without any presence of Germans. This talk 
with the peasants confirmed it. 

Mr. Flood. Has any member of the Polish Red Cross at that time, 
or any member of the task force which filed that report, repudiated 
that report or its contents in any way since, that you know of? 

Mr. Skarzynski. Not up to now. 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t believe you answered my question as to 
where those documents in those nine cases are today. 

Mr. Skarzynski. I was interrupted. Those documents were in 
these huge boxes, as I told you; and when the Russian Army ap- 
proached Poland we, who maybe up to now believed that the Allies 
would stop the war before Russia had the heart of Europe — when we 
saw them approaching, w T e thought that the fate of the documents 
was in danger, and we — not “we,” but our man — there was no con- 
nection then between Warsaw and Krakow — our chief officer of the 
Red Cross in Krakow, who was a man of the Intelligence Service and 
a very capable man, decided to hide these documents in a lake. He 
succeeded in bringing copies of these boxes, boxes of the same dimen- 
sions, into the department where the original boxes were, but these 
boxes were filled with tin inside, with tin lids, and he had the intention 
to transport these documents from the original boxes into new ones, 
to seal hermetically the lid, to put some stones inside, and either by 
ruse or by force, which was very often done with the underground 
forces, enter this laboratory, wdiich was surrounded by the SS bar- 
racks, and to bring these boxes to a lake. He was partly successful, 
because he had these new boxes in and he started to put the papers into 
the new boxes ; and then, through the indiscretion of a physical worker, 
absolutely incidental, of this department, the Germans had knowledge 
of it. It was already near the end of the German domination of 
Poland. They sent a special detachment of SS soldiers, and made no 
punishment, no repression then. It was too late already for them. 
They just hurriedly took these boxes into a truck and, together with a 
doctor who was the chief of the medical-legal department from the 
German side, these two cars went west. This doctor broke his leg and 
came back to Krakow to a hospital. We only knew 7 the detachment 
went west, but our officer knew’ that they were going ahead to Bres- 
lau. Of course, he couldn’t move then. 
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When the Russian Army took Breslau and when the Russian Armies 
already had the whole or the Russian occupation zone in Germany, 
our man followed to Breslau and he found out that these German 
trucks came to Breslau, and the boxes were unloaded on the first floor 
of the Breslau University. The smell of the boxes was such that the 
whole floor was filled with the smell, and they were there until the 
moment when the Russians had already surrounded Breslau from 
three sides. The sick doctor was already there in Breslau, too, after 
the recovery of his leg. 

Then, at the last moment, a detachment of SS came from the west, 
loaded these boxes, and disappeared westward with the doctor. 

Our man made an inquiry through the union of doctors in Russian- 
occupied Germany whether this doctor was there, and he received 
the answer that the doctor was not to be found in the Russian-occupied 
zone, which can lead us to the conclusion that the Germans taking 
these documents westward didn’t stop on the Elbe near the center 
of Germany, but probably hied it west into safety. These documents 
must be somewhere, if they are not destroyed, in the German occupa- 
tion zone. 

Chairman Madden. But nobody knows where the boxes are now? 

Mr. Skarzyn8KI. We don’t know where the boxes are now. There 
are three possibilities: They could have been dumped on the way; 
they could be found by the Allies ; they could be in the hands of the 
Germans. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Skarzynski, I want to say that this committee has heard a great 
number of witnesses, and your testimony has been highly valuable. 
I speak in behalf of the committee when I say that the work and the 
sacrifice and the time that you spent in this Red Cross work and in 
your investigations have been a contribution that I know the future 
will treasure very highly. 

In coming down here to spend this time before this committee you 
have made a major contribution to tlie cause of liberty. On benalf 
of the committee and on behalf of the United States Congress, I want 
to thank you. 

Mr. Skarzynski. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I considered 
it simply my duty. 

Chairman Madden. We will have a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess.) 

Chairman Madden. Let me make this announcement : The colonel 
has graciously consented to have the cameras, and before the hearings 
start the photographers can take their photographs. So, if there are 
any photographers here who desire to have photographs, they can 
take them now before the hearing starts. 

(Off the record.) 

Chairman Madden. The next witness is Colonel Szymanski. If you 
will stand up and be sworn, please. Do you solemnly swear that the 
testimony you will give in the hearing now about to be held will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

' Colonel Szymanski. I do. 

Chairman Madden. Colonel, you can either sit down or stand up, 
whichever way is most convenient for you. 
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TESTIMONY 07 COL. HENRY I. SZYMANSKI, UNITED STATES ARMY, 

ACCOMPANIED BY FRED KORTH, DEPUTY COUNSELOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, where were you born? 

Mr. Machrowicz. I think you should identify Counselor Fred 
Ivorth, of the Army Department. 

Mr. Korth. It is on the record, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Fred Korth is here representing the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. Korth. Right, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state your full name, please, Colonel ? 

Chairman Madden. I might make this statement: that Colonel 
Szymanski is now in the military service, and Fred Korth is here 
representing the Department of the Army in company with the colonel. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will vou state your full name, Colonel? 

Colonel Szymanski. Henry Szymanski, colonel, Infantry, United 
States Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the date of your birth ? 

Colonel Szymanski. July 4, 1898. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you born? 

Colonel Sztmanskt. Chicago, 111. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where did you go to grammar school ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you attend the Military Academy at West 
Point? 

Colonel Szymanski. I am a graduate, class of 1919. 

Mr. Mitchell. How were you appointed to the Academy ? 

Colonel Szymanski. By Congressman Gallagher of the Eighth 
District of Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you immediately assigned before the 
United States entered World War II ? 

Colonel Sz yman ski. Thirty-third Infantry Division, Camp Forrest, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, do you prefer to tell the committee your 
experiences during World War II straight through and then have 
cross-examination at a later moment, or how do you prefer to have it 
handled ? 

Chairman Madden. I might say, Colonel, that it is the practice of 
the committee to allow the witness to pursue the method which he 
thinks best to present his testimony. If you desire to make a general 
summary of your testimony, you may do so. If you desire to have 
the members of the committee interrupt you occasionally, we will 
follow that procedure. 

Colonel Szymanski. I will give a narrative summary. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you proceed, Colonel ? 

Colonel Szymanski. In January 1942 I received orders to report to 
Washington for orientation as an intelligence officer. I spent approxi- 
mately a month and a half in Washington and left with orders as a 
military intelligence officer with assignment as assistant military at- 
tache, Cairo, Egypt, specifically as the liaison officer to the PoliA 
and Czechoslovakian forces in the Middle East. My verbal instruc- 
tions were to join the Polish Army then being organized in Russia. 
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1 was informed that I would get my visa when I got to Tehran. I 
arrived in Cairo about mid- April, reported to the military attach^, and 
proceeded immediately to make contact with the Poles. 

I arrived there shortly after the first evacuation of the Poles out of 
Russia, so made my contact with the Poles, and joined whatever rem- 
nants there were of the Poles in Palestine, with headquarters in Re- 
hovot. From then on I traveled considerably between Cairo, Pales- 
tine, and Iran, awaiting, shall we say, the second evacuation of the 
Poles which was anticipated daily, a large number at that. 

In May 1942 I met General Adders, who then had just arrived 
from Russia, and received perhaps the first information on the Polish 
troops in Russia. It was tnen that I heard for the first time, among 
other things, about the size of the Polish Army, the hopes and also the 
disappearance of a large number of the armed forces, particularly 
officers and noncommissioned officers. I stayed in Iran a considerable 
length of time because the second evacuation was expected momen- 
tarily. During my stay there I acted in whatever capacity I could 
to extend American help to the Poles. I also performed such func- 
tions as interpreter for Americans who had arrived there. Among 
them was Mr. Willkie, who was on his way to Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean Wendell Willkie? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

General Scott of the American Army, several correspondents who 
came out of Moscow for a breather in Tehran. Then finally, I ar- 
rived at Pahlevi, which is on the Caspian Sea, where the Poles began 
arriving in large numbers from Krasnovodsk, which is slightly north- 
east from Pahlevi. It was then that I saw for the first time the 
miserable condition of the Poles arriving out of Russia. I stayed 
throughout the evacuation when some 80,000 arrived. Among them 
were quite a number of civilians, including children. 

Then sometime in September I was called to Washington to make 
a report on my observations and was directed to proceed by way of 
London to tie in whatever information I could get. In London I 
talked with the British War Office, with General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters, which was then formed, with officials of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, that is, President Raczkiewicz, General Sikorski, then Pre- 
mier of Poland, almost all the members of the general staff, also 
with President Benes and his staff. I wish to remind you again that 
I was liaison officer with the Czechoslovakian Army as well as with 
the Polish Army. 

I might say now that I never did get to Russia because I could not 
get a visa. Meanwhile I waited in Iran, and the Poles came to me 
instead of my going to the Poles. When I tied in all the information, 
I finally arrived in Washington sometime in the early part of No- 
vember 1942, and made several reports to G-2. I spent the entire 
month of November because I had a good-sized field to cover. 

When I finished I turned all the reports over to G-2, then left for 
the Middle East by way of England to again tie in the work I was 
doing and continued with my activities with the Poles in the Middle 
East, traveling considerably until we got to a point where the Poles 
were getting ready to be prepared for action. 

They were then stationed in Iraq, not far from Mosul and Khana- 
qin. On one of my trips to Cairo, which was April 1943, 1 was called 
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in by General Brereton, who was then commanding general of the 
Middle East, and was shown a directive which came from Washington 
directing that I make an investigation of the Katyn affair. 

I proceeded first to Palestine and then Iraq, and General Anders, 
commanding general of the Polish forces, made everything available 
to me of the documents and whatever personnel he had who had any 
information concerning the disappearance of the Polish officers ana 
noncommissioned officers in Russia. Captain Czapski and Captain 
Mlynarski were of considerable help to me in getting together docu- 
ments, testimony, and things of that nature. True copies were made 
of conversations held between high Government Polish officials and 
high Russian officials in Moscow concerning the disappearance of 
some 15,000 officers and noncommissioned officers. I submitted the 
report in May 1942 to G^2 in Washington. 

Mr. O’Konski. Would it be possible to insert that report in the 
record at this time ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Wait until we hear the whole story. We will come 
hack to it. 

Colonel Szymanski. The troops were getting ready, and in January 
1944 I joined the Poles in Italy in the combat theater. My intelli- 
gence activities of course ceased at that time. 

Mr. Mitchell. When? 

Colonel Szymanski. In January 1944. 

In my last year overseas, 1945, I was with SHAEF as a sort of 
trouble-shooter on Eastern European problems, particularly, as it 
concerned the POW’s and the refugees. 

Mr. Mitchell. Anything else? 

Colonel Szymanski. I came home in December 1945. 

Mr. Flood. I am sure that all of the members of the committee 
have a number of questions they want to ask this very important 
witness, and I will yield to them. I want to ask just one or two. 

Who was USA G-2 during this period of time ? 

Colonel Szymanski. General Strong, Major General Strong. 

Mr. Flood. Major General what Strong? Do you know his first 
name? 

Mr. Korth. We don’t have it, sir. 

Colonel Szymanski. We remember people by their last names in the 
service. 

Mr. Sheehan. George V. Strong. 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You told us that General Brereton, who was USA C. O. 
in the Middle East, called you in and told you or showed you 

Colonel Szymanski. Showed me. 

Mr. Flood. A written order? 

Colonel Szymanski. A cable. 

Mr. Flood. Do you remember who signed the cable? 

Colonel Szymanski. It was signed by Marshall. 

Mr. Flood. What Marshall? 

Colonel Szymanski. General Marshall, George Marshall. 

Mr. Flood. What was his capacity at that time? 

Colonel Szymanski. He was Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Flood. USA. 

Colonel Szymanski. Of the United States Army. 
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Mr. O’Konski. George C. Marshall. 

Mr. Flood. So your order to make an investigation and report on 
the Katyn incident was given to you by General Marshall, is that right, 
as far as you know ? 

Colonel Szymanski. It was signed by him. 

Mr. Flood. That is all for the time being. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Chairman, I think before any further ques- 
tions are had, in order that we can all question the witness intelli- 
gently, I would suggest that probably the counsel should introduce 
the reports in evidence so that whatever further questions are asked 
we may have proper reference to them. I know Congressman O’Kon- 
ski had that in mind, but I thought we would wait until he completed 
his statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sheehan. In order to clarify where we stand on this report, 
I will read this:. 

If it is desired to publish these documents on an unclassified basis, a covering 
memorandum, enclosure No. 1, has been prepared detailing the deletions which 
will be necessary to protect individuals who are mentioned in this report. We 
would appreciate hearing from you if you decide to release the documents on 
this basis. 

I also wou Id like to put this letter in the record and read from it 
paragraph 2, a letter of March 10 from the Department of the Army. 
The second paragraph states : 

The only criterion in the classification of any part of these documents is the 
protection of the life and safety of individuate behind the iron curtain subject 
to reprisals. The names of those individuals who have already testified or who 
are alive in the United States or the United Kingdom are now declassified. The 
names of individuals possibly subject to reprisals have been excised on the copies 
of the attached reports. 

Mr. Flood. There is no reason we can’t put it in. 

Mr. Sheehan. The only thing secret aoout the report is the names 
they have not declassified. 

Mr. Korth. There is one further thing. There is a top-secret 
report 

Mr. Flood. We have all agreed that those two communications 
should go in at this point. 

Mr. Kortii. No objection to that, sir. 

Mr. Flood. In view of those communications, why can’t the whole 
report go in ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe I can explain that. The chairman and 
other members of the committee on the 7th of March had a meeting 
with the Department counselor and the assistant G-2 of the Army 
for the purpose of trying to ascertain what names would be permitted 
to remain in the report. At that time we made photostatic copies of 
these reports. On tne two copies up there on the bench the names have 
been taken out and that is what I would like to put in the record. I 
have the original reports here. 

Mr. Flood. Let me say this for the record. This committee doesn’t 
need any advice from the Army as to how to protect the best interests 
of people behind the iron curtain. We have done that long before 
the Army thought about it. That is not going to help us a bit. What 
we want to know at this point is, Can we put that report in now with 
the names stricken out. 
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Mr. Mitchell. You can. 

Mr. Sheehan. And everything in the report. 

Mr. Flood. All right ; then put it in. 

Mr. Furcolo. Get it in from the colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I might say for clarification we had the meeting 
with Colonel Schmelzer. There were a number of names referred to 
in the report and we came to a satisfactory conclusion, I thought — 
am I correct? 

Mr. Korth. I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. With Colonel Schmelzer as to what names would 
remain in the report and what would be eliminated. I wanted to ask 
you now, has that been followed and does the report now contain the 
deletion of only those names which we agreed on * 

Mr. Korth. That is my understanding. Is that right? [To Mr. 
Mitchell :] You were at the meeting. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is correct. 

Chairman Madden. I might say that it is the consensus of the com- 
mittee where those deletions were made that the people who were 
deleted should be protected. 

Mr. Korth. Right, sir. 

Chairman Madden. Without any further remarks, I don’t see any 
objection to putting the report, in the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to clarify this whole matter, Mr. 
Chairman. 

At the time we had this declassification meeting it referred to reports 
that had been sent to the committee, and it itemized appendixes and 
attachments to a letter which I would now like to put in the record. 
I would like to read this for the record so there will be no confusion 
about it. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Mitciiell. Let me have that photostatic copy. 

I would like the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that the original of 
Colonel Szymanski’s reports has been turned over to the committee. 

Chairman Madden. The record shows it. 

Mr. Mitchell. This is a letter dated May 29, 1943. The heading is 
“Legation of the United States of America, office of the military 
attache, Cairo, Egypt.” 

In the right-hand corner are the initials “HIS/esj.” The letter is 
directed to “Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, A. C. of S.” — that is, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff — “G-2, Military Intelligence Sendee, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.” 

Dear General Strong: Enclosed in this envelope is the material dealing with 
the “Katyn Affair.” All of it was turned over to me by General Anders of the 
Polish Army. It includes the following: 

APPENDICES 

1. Account of Captain Czapski (original and translation). 

2. Report by Captain Czapski of supposed statement of Beria of the famous 
N. W. K. D. and list of depositions (original and translation). 

3. Summary of facts (original sent to General Strong). 

4. Excerpts of conversations between General Sikorski, General Anders, and 
Joe Stalin and Molotov. 

5. Exhibits A, B, C, D, and E, containing photostntic copies of original type- 
written copy of the original and translation of original depositions made by 
parties having knowledge of the officers in three prison camps. 
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6. Report on Polish prisoners of war in Russia. 

7. Report on prison camps in Russia. 

8. Report on conscription for Bolshevik army of Poles living in the occupied 
section of Poland. 

9. Bulletin No. 3 in French put out by Communists and freely distributed in 
Cairo. 


Second page, continuing > 

No conclusion and no opinion is expressed by me. 

The duplicate copy of this, less the photostatic and original copies, was put 
in the form of a report and sent through channels. 

Delay in forwarding this material was due to, first, sand-fly fever, which caught 
me en route and, second, the translation for which extra help had to be gotten. 
Respectfully, 

Henry I. Szymanski, 

Lieutenant Colonel , GSC , Assistant Military Attach 


“Nine enclosures,” in the left-hand comer. 

Mr. Flood. Was that letter in our possession at the time we had 
our meeting with Colonel Schmelzer ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; this letter was. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And we made all the deletions that were agreed 
to at that time ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then is there any objection to whatever is in 
that file being made a part of the record today with the deletions 
agreed upon at our meeting with Colonel Schmelzer? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let me get that straight. There is no objection 
to that entire report as it stands, with the deletions made, being 
offered in evidence. Am I correct? 

Mr. Kortii. You have a letter of authority right here, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to read the full letter of authority. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. In fact, I would like to read both letters we have 
received in connection with this referred to by Mr. Sheehan. Will 
you mark this exhibit 9 ? 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9” and filed for 
the record.) 

Mr. Mitchell. This is a letter from the “Department of the Army, 
Washington, December 17, 1951. Office of the Department counselor.” 
The letter is addressed to “Mr. John Mitchell, counsel, Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Katyn Massacre, House Office Building.” 

Dear Mr. Mitchell: I am enclosing herewith five documents which are 
copies of appendixes of a report made in May 1943 by Col. Henry I. Szymanski 
when he was assistant military attachd in Cairo, Egypt. 

You will note that these documents contain security information and d*e 
classified secret. They are released to the committee on this basis, and regu- 
lations require me to state that these documents contain information affecting 
the national defense of the United States within the meaning of the espionage 
laws. Transmission or revelation of their contents in any manner to an un- 
authorized person is prohibited by law. 

If it is desired to publish these documents on an unclassified basis, a covering 
memorandum (enclosure No. 1) has been prepared detailing the deletions which 
will be necessary to protect individuals who are mentioned in these reports. 
We would appreciate hearing from you if you desire to release the documents 
on this basis. 

If we may be of further assistance, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. Shackleford. 
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Exhibit 9 


Department of the Army, 
Washington , December 17, 1951. 


Mr. John Mitchell, 

Counsel, Select Committee to Investigate the Katyn Massacre , 
House Office Building . 


Dear Mr. Mitchell: I am enclosing herewith -five documents which are copies 
of appendixes of a report made in May 1943 by Col. Henry I. Szymanski, when 
he was assistant military attach^ in Cairo, Egypt. 

You will note that these documents contain security information and are 
classified secret. They are released to the committee on this basis, and regula- 
tions require me to state that these documents contain information affecting the 
national defense of the United States within the meaning of the espionage laws. 
Transmission or revelation of their contents in any manner to an unauthorized 
person is prohibited by law. 

If it is desired to publish these documents on an unclassified basis, a covering 
memorandum (enclosure No. 1) has been prepared detailing the deletions which 
will be necessary to protect individuals w’ho are mentioned in these reports. 
We would appreciate hearing from you if you decide to release the documents 
on this basis. 

If we may be of further assistance, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. Shackelford, 
Department Counselor. 


Mr. Machrowicz. That is the letter we had prior to our meeting. 

Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

Six enclosures, one covering memorandum, 2 to 6 appendixes to Colonel 
Szymanski’s report. 

While the Congress was in recess I received this information which 
contained four appendixes. There were nine total appendixes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is Colonel Schmelzer’s appendix in there? Is 
it in that list ? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. For the record I am trying to make a chrono- 
logical transaction out of this. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is the significance ? We have already com- 
plied with that. We have notified them we want this declassified. 
We met with them. We made the deletions. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the next step which I want to put in the 
record. 

The next step is that the chairman of the committee instructed me 
to contact the War Department and to arrange a meeting with the 
officials in keeping with their suggestion in the letter I have just read. 
We had that meeting and the members of the committee were present 
and the committee was sent all the appendixes, and reviewed it, and 
this letter I would now like to put on the record. 

-Mr. Machrowicz. That was subsequent to our meeting? 

Mr. MrrcHELL. Subsequent to our meeting. The letter is dated 
March 10. ( Reading : ) 


March 10, 1952, Department of the Army, Washington, Office of the Department 
Counselor. 


The letter is addressed to — 


The Honorable Ray J. Madden, Chairman , House Select Committee To Investi- 
gate the Katyn Massacre, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Madden: In accordance with the verbal understanding between the 
House Select Committee to Investigate the Katyn Massacre and Colonel Schinol- 
zer, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, on the afternoon of March 7, 1942, 
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Col. Henry I. Szymanski’s report and appendixes have been reviewed in con- 
junction with Colonel Szymauski with the object of completely declassifying 
the documents for release to the newspapers. 

The only criterion in the classitication of any part of these documents is the 
protection of the life and safety of individuals behind the iron curtain subject 
to reprisals. The names of those individuals who have already testified or who 
are alive in the United States or the United Kingdom are now declassified. The 
names of individuals possibly subject to reprisals have been excised on the 
copies of the attached documents. The two copies of the report and all appen- 
dixes are transmitted herewith in a declassified form ready for transmittal to 
the newspapers. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. Shackelford, 
Department Counselor. 


One enclosure, two copies of report and appendixes. 


Mr. Machrowicz. I still do not know what the exception is. Now 
they are available for the record, are they not ? 

Mr. Korth. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is all this about? 

Mr. Korth. All appendixes are now available. 

Mr. Furcolo. Let me ask you this question: As I understand it, 
Mr. Mitchell, whatever you are introducing there is no objection to 
from anybody. Is that right, Mr. Korth ? 

Mr. Korth. That is right. 

Mr. Furcolo. And you represent the Department ? 

Mr. Korth. That is right. 

Chairman Madden. I think Mr. Mitchell was just trying to form 
the record on this. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is that a compilation of all the reports we have? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There is no objection to these two. Let’s get 
them in the record. 

Mr. Korth. There is no objection. 

Chairman Madden. Are they identified? 

Mr. O’Konski. I wonder how the deletion of this top identification 
of where the letter comes from has anything to do with protecting 
somebody behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Korth. It probably stated “secret” up there. That was the 
classification. It was cut out. Therefore, it is not classified. 

Mr. O’Konski. I accept your explanation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Here it is. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can we get those in evidence ? 

Mr. Mitchell. They will be in evidence as ehxibit 10. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You said you had some more. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Counsel, are there any more to go in evidence? 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe you should have a statement from the rep- 
resentative of the War Department Counsel’s office. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Before we have that statement let’s proceed or- 
derly now. Is there any objection to these being offered in evidence? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let’s get them identified and put in the record. 
There are two reports, are there not? 

Mr. Mitchell. Two photostatic copies. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are they both photostatic copies of the same 
report? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, plus the original. 
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Mr. Flood. Let me see them a minute. What is the next number of 
your exhibits ? Mark that as “Exhibit No. 10.” 

(Documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 10” and filed for 
the record.) 

Mr. Flood. I have been handed by counsel for the committee what 
is marked as “Exhibit 10.” I now show this to the witness, Colonel 
Szymanski, and ask him if this is a proper photostatic copy of the 
reports we have been discussing, just ‘‘yes” or “no.” Take a look at 
them. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Now they are offered in evidence. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 10” and 
later changed to “Exhibit 10A” and will be found on p. 426.) 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, my question is going to be along the line 
of some of the things in the reports and you may keep them in front of 
you and refer to them as the questioning goes along. 

No. 1, is your letter of April 30. 1943, to Major General Strong. 
Would you be kind enouglit to read that for the committee here. 

Colonel Szymanski. April 30? 

Mr. Sheehan. Your covering letter. 

Colonel Szymanski. That is May 29. 

Mr. Sheehan. You wrote a letter on April 30, 1943, from Cairo, 
Egypt. May I read the letter and you try to identify it. It was the 
covering letter for appendix III which is included in this group of 
reports : 

“The enclosed memorandum contains too much dynamite to be forwarded 
through regular channels, so it is being sent directly to you.” 

Colonel Szymanski. I remember it, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. I assume it is part of those records there some 
place. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will see if it is in there. 

Mr. Sheehan. The Army sent a flock of other records. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is why I suggested you get them all in the 
record so when any questions are asked we know what we are referring 
to. 

Mr. Sheehan. I assume the general statement, Mr. Chairman, in- 
cluded everything that the Army had sent. 

Mr. Korth. It has not. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is why I wanted to clear it up. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is what I wanted clear and we have just a 
part of the record in evidence. Let's understand why a certain portion 
is not in evidence, so then we will know where we are. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will correct the record, please. It is appendix 
No. 3. 

Mr. Furcolo. May I give you exhibit No. 10. As I understand it, 
that is introduced in evidence, and I assume if any questions are going 
to be asked at this point they are going to be about exhibit No. 10. 

Mr. Korth. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I would imagine so. We will get to something else when 
we get to it. 

Mr. Furcolo. This letter is not in there. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, it is in appendix No. 3. 
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Chairman Madden. Is that included in the exhibit? 

Mr. Korth. That is my understanding, sir. It is here in the 
original. 

Mr. Sheehan. He has it in the original there. I have read that into 
the record, Colonel, for the purpose of making it plain that you your- 
self recognized the minute you were investigating the Katyn affair 
that it had quite a great bit of dynamite in it, as you so aptly ex- 
pressed it. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. For the record, from your letter, under date of May 
29, your letter to General Strong', would you be kind enough to read 
the last paragraph, starting off with “A duplicate copy of this” ? 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to have counsel show me where in 
these exhibits these letters appear. I have been trying to point out 
patiently that we have not yet all the records. 

Mr. Sheehan. It is in there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to have it in the record that it has 
been introduced. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is marked “Appendix No. 3.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. You ha ve introduced something entirely different. 

Mr. Fcrcolo. You have over there what has been introduced. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let me have it again, Mr. O’Konski. In these 
exhibits you have offered in evidence 

Mr. Korth. It is not in there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Certainly. 

Mr. Mitchell. That one particular letter is not in there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then it is not. You said it was. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is referred to here, summary of facts. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let us get it in the record. 

Mr. Flood. Let’s do it this way. 

Mr. Mitchell. It has been put in. 

Mr. Flood. We understand it. Let me have exhibit 10. Is this it? 
Exhibit 10 has been offered in the record. I am advised that exhibit 10 
does not contain a letter that the gentleman from Illinois wishes to 
question about; is that correct? 

Mr. Korth* That is right, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Let’s get the letter that the gentleman from Illinois 
wishes to refer to ana we will attach it as part (A) to exhibit 10. Is 
there any objection to that from anybody? 

Mr. Korth. The only thing I can say is that it was not approved 
at that conference, apparently. 

Mr. Flood. Is there any reason why it cannot be approved at this 
conference ? 

Mr. Mitchell. That letter was present at the conference. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Counsel, I think Congressman Dondero, Con- 
gressman Madden, and myself, and you were there, and I want to 
say the letter was there. 

Mr. Flood. All right. 

Mr. Korth. I mean there was no objection to it, I understand, at 
that time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. No objection as far as I know. 

Mr. Flood. There is no objection. Now will you take that letter, 
mark it as “Exhibit 10 (A) ,” either that letter or copy of it. 

W744-*52~pt 8 15 
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Mr. O’Konskl To get it chronologically it should precede the 
exhibit. 

Mr. Flood. This is ready for introduction. I want this letter 
marked as “Exhibit 10,” and I want the documents submitted hereto- 
fore marked as “Exhibit 10 (a)” for chronological reasons to comply 
with the request of the gentleman from Illinois. 

(The letter of April 30, 1943, was marked “Exhibit No. 10,” and tho 
reports, previously marked and received in evidence as Exhibit No. 
10 were re-marked “Exhibit 10 (a).”) 


Exhibit 10 


Legation of the United States of America, 

Office of the Military Attache, 

Cairo , Egypt , April SO , 194$. 


Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, 

G-2, War Department , Washington , D. C. 


Dear General Strong : The enclosed memorandum contains too much dynamite 
to be forwarded through regular channels, so it is being sent directly to you. 
This will be followed by a detailed statement including conversations on this 
subject with Stalin, Berea, and Vyszynski. It is being prepared for me and 
will be sent you directly within two weeks. 

Respectfully, 


Henry I. Szymanski, 

Lt. Colonel , OSC , 
Assistant Military Attach <*. 


Ex hi hit 10A 


HIS/esj 
May 29, 1943. 


Major General George V. Strong, 

A. C. of S., G-2 , 

Military Intelligence Service , War Department, Washington , D. C. 

Dear General Strong : Inclosed in this envelope is the material deaUng with 
the “Katyn Affair*’. All of it was turned over to me by General Anders of the 
Polish Army. It includes the following: 


appendices 


1. Account of Captain Czapski (original and translation). 

2. Report by Captain Czapski of supposed statement of Beria^of the famous 
N. K. W. D. and list of depositions (original and translation). 

3. “Summary of Facts” — original sent to Gen. Strong. 

4. Excerpts of conversations between General Sikorski, General Anders, and 
Joe Stalin and Molotov. 

5. Exhibits A, B, C, D and E containing photostatic copies of original, type- 
written copy of original and translation of original depositions made by parties 
having knowledge of the officers in the three prison camps. 

6. Report on Polish prisoners of war in Russia. 

7. Report on prison camps in Russia. 

8. Report on conscription for Bolshevik Army of Poles living in the occupied 
section of Poland. 

9. Bulletin No. 3 in French put out by Communists and freely distributed in 
Cairo. 

No conclusion and no opinion is expressed by me. 

The duplicate copy of this less the photostatic and original copies was put in 
form of a report and sent through chanuels. 

Delay in forwarding this material was due to, first, sand fly fever which 
caught me en route and, second, the translation for which extra help had to be 
gotten. 

Respectfully, 


Henry I. Szymanski, 

Lt. Colonel , Q. S. C., 
A88 f t. Military Attach d. 
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Appendix I 


Katin Affair 


Captain Joseph Czapski of the Polish Army was detailed by General Anders 
Immediately after the signing of the Polish-Russian Agreement to conduct a 
search for hundreds of Polish officers known to have been In the three prison 
camps mentioned in attached report and from one of which he personally was 
released. His account of the search is substantially as related to me by other 
officers who from time to time aided in the search. 

HIS 


Captain Czapski 


I am one of the group numbering from 70 to 80 people who were in the Staro- 
bielsk camp and have been found. Since October 1040 till April 1941 I have 
continually been searching for my missing colleagues. I know this matter 
thoroughly and. I could say about it all that we afe aware of, I must state though 
that the question is still obscure. 

Said problem has been given publicity to by the German wireless and then 
by Reuters. These informations concern the murdering of Polish officers in the 
Smolensk area. Three camps come into question and namely: Starobielsk, 
Kozielsk and Ostaszkowo. We on our part have no precise informations, we base 
ourselves on particulars gathered by us. 

When in September and October 1939 a part of the Polish troops fell into 
Soviet captivity, Officers and a certain number of Privates, but Officers in the 
main had been placed in three camps: at Starobielsk, at Kozielsk and at Ostasz- 
kowo as well as in a number of camps located throughout the entire territory of 
Russia. The total number of those placed in the three above quoted camps 
amounted to 15-16 thousand — in this 8.600-8,900 Officers. Out of this group only 
400 persons in all have been found, of the remaining prisoners every trace had 
vanished since May 1940. I want to observe here that, when speaking of the 
Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostaszkowo camps and of my colleagues placed there, 
1 intend those prisoners who had been sojourning there until May 1940. At that 
time these camps underwent a complete reorganization and Starobielsk was 
changed into a prison where Polish political prisoners were detained and to 
Kozielsk had been brought the officers interned up to then in Lithuania. From 
the latter group almost all have been found and are now in the ranks of the 
Polish Army. Those of the interned in the above three camps until May 1940, 
and who have been found, belong to the group of officers and soldiers arrested 
during their sojourn in the c^rap at the aim of bringing an action against them, 
as well as to the small group transferred to the Gryszowiec camp on the Vologda 
river. 

Who was in those camps? 

We tried to obtain the full list of the names on the base of our own notes and 
remembrances. We have compiled lists out of memory and possess files con- 
taining over 10,000 names. We had 12 generals. Out of this number only two 
came back. 300 colonels and Lt. Colonels, 5 thousand lieutenants and 2nd lieut. 
2,500 captains are missing. In the Starobielsk camp alone there was a group 
of 600 pilots and in all the three above mentioned camps there was a total of 
800 physicians of which 3 percent Jews. Half of the Officers were professionals, 
the remaining were Reserve Officers. 1 can affirm here in all certitude that it 
was the flower of the Polish “Intelligentzia.” There was there a group of 
about ninety University Professors. I may quote here for instance that 80% 
of the members of the Armament Institute have disappeared, as well as 80% 
of the graduated of the Warsaw Polytechnic High School, working in the arma- 
ment branch. The whole staff of the Gas Institute with at their head Major 
Rrzozowski are missing. Among the missing are among others such eminent 
scientists as : Prof. Pienkowski, Dr. Stefanowski, Prof. Zielinski, Nelken, 
Wroczynski (formerly Minister), Prof. Godlewski a distinguished scientist, 
investigator of the brain, successor of Prof. Rose. Neither have made return 
many famous specialists of the technical area, among these: engineer Antoni 
Kiger who was also vice-chairman of the Antihitlerite Association in Poland, 
Lecturer Prof. Tueholski, in the camps also there were two editors of “Nasz 
Przeglad” (Jewish paper in Polish language) who made an application request- 
ing the right of “asylum” and they never reappeared. In Starobielsk there 
were among others the chief Rabbi of the Polish Army— Mjr. Stajnberg, the 
Reverend Aleksandrowicz and a great number of eminent physicians. Among 
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others did not make return Dr. Dadej head manager of the sanatorium for the 
poorest children at Zakopane, the distinguished scientist Dr. Nitera, laureate 
of Rockefeller’s fund, Dr. Skwarczynski, Prof. Pitrowski from the Academy 
of Science, Prof. Ralski, Piwowar — poet from Cracow and many others. 

When after the catastrophe we found ourselves wrecked in the camps, I intend 
speaking chiefly of the states of mind at Starobielsk, when thousands of us were 
crushed within the narrow limits of the camp, a great deal of strength of char- 
acter and of courage was needed not to succumb, not to break down, not to lose 
faith. And it was just owing to the above-mentioned men who had shown so 
great a strength of character and of courage that the camp did not lose its moral 
aspect. They were continually working at the maintaining of all the moral 
values. I was looking at them with genuine admiration. They were among 
the most noble — the noblest. They represented all what is most beautiful and 
sublime in the Polish Nation. And just no one from these people — our educators 
and intercessors has returned. I should mention here Major Soltan, head of 
General Anders’ Staff in September 1030, who had a splendid heroic record 
during the fight, Lieutenant Checinski, a fanatic Federalist who was dreaming 
about a new and beautiful Poland, Rabbi Stejnberg, Reverend Aleksandrowicz 
who were giving a fine example of religious tolerance and moral assistance to all 
the internees. These together with Pastor Potocki had been deported for the 
first and according to rumors that had reached us they were kept apart in a 
tower at Kozielsk. 

On the 5th and 6th April 1040 simultaneously in ail the camps one was pro- 
ceeding with our deportation. We were taken away in small groups. The Soviet 
authorities were purposely spreading false informations to lead us into error 
and keep us in a complete ignorance as to our future fate. And so we were told 
to have been ceded to France where we would be sent through Roumania and 
Greece. Half of us believed these informations. From many members of the 
NKWD it was heard that we were going to Poland. The inducing us into error 
was of such consequence to the Soviet authorities that we were finding when 
walking about leaflets with a would be course of journey written on them. We 
were waked at night and examined about our knowledge of the Hungarian or 
Roumanian language. We were explaining to ourselves all these moves as facts 
indicating that we would be really transferred abroad and that the Soviet 
authorities w T ere in need of interpreters. 

I was one of the Inst deported from Starobielsk. When speaking of brutality 
one can state that the treatment experienced by us during the transporting action 
was the most monstrous and most abject. We were, of course, driven in prison 
cars. We were landed in the same brutal way somewhere near Smolensk. In 
those environs were brought all from the above-mentioned camps. Several weeks 
after 400 persons were deported among these 200 officers to Griszowiec by 
Wologda. During our journey we found on the ceilings of the railway carriages 
inscriptions made by our colleagues previously deported : “We have been landed 
near Smolensk, three stations to the west of the town.” 

Out of 15,000 people, only those taken to Griszowiec and some other ninety 
persons have remained in life, the latter had been detained in prison in isolated 
cells and had been submitted to investigation. Those of us who found them- 
selves at Griszowiec were convinced that our colleagues were placed in similar 
small camps in different parts of Russia. We had the right once a month to 
correspond with our families. We were getting news from Poland and were 
surprised that every one of us was receiving at least 10 questions about what 
had happened with our colleagues with whom we had previously been in the 
three above-mentioned camps. 

The Polish-Soviet agreement was signed in July and at the end of August the 
formation of a Polish Army was already in course. We were sent to the there- 
abouts of Kujbyshev, Tock, and other centres and since the first moment we 
began to investigate about the fate of our comrades. 

General Anders, immediately on his release from prison, started researchers 
of his collaborators and, above all, of Mjr. Soltan. We thought that the fact 
that our colleagues were still missing was caused by their deportation into some 
remote place. We were thinking of them with the utmost optimism and were 
expecting their return from day to day. 

At that time, by order of General Anders, I was investigating in the matter 
of our missing colleagues. All the privates and officers arriving to the camp 
were very scrupulously examined by me about the names of our men who still 
remained in the camps or prisons. Every one of the newcomers was quoting 
at least 10 names requesting they would be reclaimed. I had myself examined 
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several thousand persons and I received . no concrete news about the missing 
•comrades, all these pieces of news were unclear informations, got from second- 
er even third-hand. Thus we were told that a group of prisoners was deported 
to mine works on Francis Joseph Land, that 630 persons had been sent to Kalym, 
others to the Far North by Norymsk at the outlet of the river Jenisej. 

Our scanty informations and a number of particulars gathered in the army 
were sent by us to the Polish Embassy in Kujbyshev. 

In October and November 1041 Ambassador Kot had interfered in this mat- 
ter directly by Stalin. He had with him the material gathered by us and asked 
Stalin what was happening with these people. 

Stalin was indignant or pretended to be so and in Mr. Kot’s presence rang up 
the MWD, declaring that the “Amnesty” was concerning everybody and that 
all or these ]>eople should be sent to the Polish Army. In December 1941 ar- 
rived the C. in C. General Sikorski to whom we handed the lists containing 
4> thousand names. Said material was taken by General Anders who accom- 
panied Gen. Sikorski in his travel to Moscow. Both Generals interfered with 
Stalin in the matter of the missing officers. General Anders laid down on the 
table before Stalin a bundle of documents and materials. Stalin’s attitude 
was different than the one adopted before Ambassador Kot. He answered: 
“What can I know what became of 5 thousand men? Maybe they ran away 
to Manchuria.” 

To this General Anders replied that he was too well acquainted with the 
methods of working of the NKWD to be able to suppose that sucli a consider- 
able number of people could have disappeared somewhere without they know- 
ing it. 

Stalin smiled at this. 

The Polish Generals declared further that they could suppose that those 
people were doing some pressing work in the Far North and that the chiefs of 
the camps did not want to release them and were detaining them on their own 
responsibility. Stalin then declared that such a thing is inadmissible saying 
textually that “such chiefs would be broken down by us” (“takich naczelnikow 
iny budiem ich lamat”). 

General Anders returned to the army in an optimistic state of mind. Decem- 
ber 1941 was over and no one of the missing had been found. I learned that 
the central board of the camps, the so-called “Ludag” was in Oakalowo. Such 
being the case I went there. It was in the period, let me use the expression — 
of the “honey moon” of the Polish Soviet pact. I had with me very energetic 
letters referring to Stalin’s declaration and I addressed myself to General 
Masietnlk, Chief of the “Ludag,” requesting him to let me look through the 
lists of the persons sojourning in the camps. But the only result of my visit 
was the looking at a big map in Nasietkin’s studio with the camps marked 
on It and disseminated throughout the entire territory of Russia. The camps 
were grouped in the main on the Kola Peninsula in Kalym and in the Wier- 
•ehoiansk district. 

On my return from Czkalowo one of the Soviet Liaison Officers, a Colonel, 
addressed General Anders with the observation that we could not communicate 
ourselves with the single Soviet Authorities but that this should be done only 
through the intermediary of the central office. General Anders answered that he 
■quite agreed with him and that he was sending me to Moscow to the Central 
Authorities. 

I was given letters written in a very categoric tone and was hoping to succeed 
in getting in touch with Beria and other high representatives of the NKWD as 
Kierkulov and Fiedotov. I think that had I arrived with such letters to London 
I would have been received by the Prime Minister Churchill himself. In Moscow 
I had waited for ten days and was at last called in the middle of the night 
to General Rajchman occupying the fourth place in the NKWD hierarchy. I 
presented to him the description of the whole course of the events and with the 
detailed lists. Rajchman read carefully the text presented by me, passing 
through every page with a pencil in his hand. 

In completion of the memorial I quoted also a number of unconfirmed reports 
about the fate of our colleagues and concluding I declared that we had been 
thoroughly examined, every one of us had .his own file containing all the 
materials and photographs. In such a state of things nobody could suppose 
that the place of residence of 15,000 prisoners of war, in this number 8,000 
officers, could not be known to the Soviet authorities. 
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I then added that Stalin’s promises and then his categorical order to release 
all our comrades wherever they were and for the case they would have disappear- 
ed to report in what conditions and where, should be carried into executlou. 

In face of these activities of ours, of the conversations of Ambassador Kot and 
General Anders, of various memprials, the assertion contained in the Soviet 
declaration that the Polish Government did not deem it proper to address 
directly the Soviet Government — must seem at least surprising. 

And what then were we doing the whole time : we Poles in Russia and in 
London? Uninterruptedly by all possible means we endeavoured to get any 
sort of informations. Minister Raczynski had addressed a number of notes, he 
called twice on the Soviet Ambassador in London — the answer was either silence 
or very unclear promises never followed by any sort of action. 

General Rajchmann's attitude during my conversation with him was very 
characteristic. He had taken an active part in all the more important investi- 
gations. He was entrusted by the XKWD with the flies of the Polish officers 
and whilst speaking with me he declared that he was not at all acquainted with 
the matter, that it was not his branch but — at the aim of obliging General Anders 
he would try to give me some explanations. He promised to receive me the next 
day in order to settle the matter. Ten days passed on. I was waked at 1 
o’clock of the night and General Rajchman told me by phone that he was very 
sorry not to be able to receive me as he was bound to leave the town on the next 
day and all the materials in this business have been sent to Comrade Wyszynski 
to Kujbyshev from whom I could get all the details I wanted. I answered to 
General Rajchman that I' would get no news from Wyszynski as I was aware 
of the fact that Ambassador Kot had interfered eight times by the latter and 
had got no information whatever. After this conversation with Rajchman 
we had absolutely no other news. Our further researches were simply gestures 
of despair. Ambassador Kot and our conversations with different people and 
among others with some personalities of the NKWI) to w hom we addressed our- 
selves inquiring about the fate of the missing officers stating that they w'ere our 
friends, or relations gave no result whatever. Privately we were told — keep 
quiet now. July and August will come and they will make their appearance. 
It kept alive our hopes that they were sojourning somewhere on islands of the 
Far North. I want to state here that w r e had two informations which caused 
our anxiety. Still before the outbreak of the Soviet-German war Merkalov 
had had a conversation with a group of senior Polish Officers, to whom he pro- 
posed the organisation of a Polish Army in Russia. One of the Polish Officers 
asked Beria whether all the Polish Officers would be able to enter this army. 
Beria declared to this that of course yes and that no political differences would 
play a part in it. The Polish Officer said then that in that case everything 
w r as in order as we would have splendid cadres with the enlistment of the officers 
from Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and Ostaszkowo. To this Merkalov observed : 4 *Oh, 
those no, we have made a great blunder with them” (my z niemi zdielali bolshaju 
oshibku ) . 

The second information is the report of a woman who in June 1940 had been 
deported to Komi (URSS) when sitting on the deck of the barge hauled by a 
ship she burst into tears. A young man from the barge staff asked her the 
reason of her tears. She replied that she was crying over her fate and the fate 
of her husband, a captain of whom she had no news at all. To this the marine 
said that she would never see her husband any more as just in that spot 7 
thousand Polish officers transported on two large barges had been drowned. At 
a certain moment the hauling ships detached the barges, which were pierced, the 
Soviet staff passed on board of the ships, and the barges w T ere sunk. To the 
question of the Polish woman whether anybody had been saved she was answered 
that nobody at all. An elderly man also from the staff of the barge confirmed 
the narrative of his younger comrade and he cried together with the woman. 

This had been during all these years a bleeding wound for us. If the Germans 
have now given publicity to this matter I want to underline that they are the 
last nation who has the right of talking about the matter using it for propa- 
ganda aims. The Germans have slaughtered thousands and thousands of the 
Polish Intelligentzia, they have imprisoned Jews in ghettos where they system- 
atically murder them — they have no right to use the above facts to their own 
advantage and pretend to be affected by them. 

But the Polish Nation has shown the maximum of cold blood when during two 
years it observed silence and did not speak of the matter outside. We were doing 
this in the name of the allied interests, in the name of solidarity and of thel 
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common struggle against Germany. But once these facts have been given world 
publicity I should like that the press would be informed not of legends, but of 
figures, of people who were in those camps, of facts based on datas collected by 
their comrades of misery and who even had been in the administration of said 
camps. 

I believe that the discovery of the graves by Smolensk, the identification of 
the remains of Generals Smorawinski and Bohaterowicz, of Engineer Eiger and 
of a number of others is but a fragment of this tragedy. 

Whether the 15 thousand officers and soldiers have been murdered really — 
I cannot answer to it now. 

The fact is, that the flower of the Polish Intelligentzia, of young people, of 
scientists, were sojourning in these camps. And since two years we not only 
get no news about them but even not once their appeal for help has reached us. 

The figure of 15,000 includes only three camps. According to the “lied Star” 
from October 1940 over 180,000 people were imprisoned. We do not know how 
many are there the graves by Smolensk. The version of the drowning of officers 
and soldiers in the White Sea does not contest in the least the news of the 
slaughter by Smolensk, it only confirms that decision to liquidate the most 
resistant element the most difficult to subordinate. The decision was taken in a 
period when the Soviet similarly to Germany were certain that Poland would 
never rise again. The decision of murder had been taken in cold reflection, by 
the desk and is not the result of a revolutionary movement of indignation of 
the masses as it had been in Russia in 1917. 


Appendix II 

Report by Captain Ozapski of supposed statement made by Beria of the 
N. K. W. D. concerning the fate of the officers in the “Katin Affair.” 

HIS 

The informations possessed up to now about the fate of Polish Officers from 
the War Prisoners’ Camps at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostaszkowo; are very 
scarce and fragmentary, they are based on the narratives heard from Russian 
citizens. 

Said informations can be divided into several groups — fragments. To those 
most positive, on account of the circumstances in which it was given and the 
source from which it came, belongs the enunciation of the National Commissary 
for Home Affairs (N. K. W. D.) Beria, expressed in October 1940 at the 
Lubianka prison in Moscow in the presence of the following Polish Officers: 
Colonel Eustachy Gorczynski, ex Lt. Col. Leon Bukojemski and ex Lt. Col. 
Zygmunt Berling. 

According to the written declarations, in our possession, of Col. Gorczynski 
and ex Lt. Col. Bukojemski — Beria, when asked about the fate of the Polish 
Officers prisoners of war expressed himself as follows: “My zdielali balshuiu 
Oshibku” — we made a great blunder. This opinion Beria’s had been corrobo- 
rated by the National Commissary of Public Security ( Gosudarstwiennoj Biezo- 
pasnost) Merkutow. Out of Beria’s further words stating that the above offi- 
cers “were no more there” 1 it resulted that something had happened with the 
Officers interned in Kozielsk, Ostaszkowo, and Starobielsk — even before October 
1940. 

Further informations confirm the initial supposition based on the words of 
Beria and Merkulow — viz, that something tragical must have happened with the 
Polish Officers. 

In September 1941 on the arrival to the Polish Army of a group of Polish 
internees from the Kola peninsula, who had been handed down to the Russians 
by Lithuanians and Letts and had been initially placed by the Soviet authorities 
to the camp of Juchnowo (Smolensk District), pertinacious rumours were cir- 
culating among that soldiers, rumours concerning a tragedy happened with 
Polish prisoners of war on the northern waters. At that time none of the 
soldiers ever supposed that the missing officers would not reappear in the 
ranks of the Polish Army. 

Said rumours could not be put into the shape of documentary statements, the 
informations being of too general a character and the access to their source 
being rendered impossible to the parties concerned. Besides, no special im- 
portance was attributed to those rumours (it was immediately after the pro- 


1 Declaration of Col. Gorcaynski. 
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mulgation of the so-called “amnesty”), reckoning that at any moment the 
expected thousands of officers would arrive from the camps. Still none of 
the officers from Starobielsk, from Ostaszkowo, nor from Kozielsk had ever 
appeared. This moment of expectation based on the faith in the good will 
of the respective U. R. S. S. factors had been the cause of the forfeiture of many 
informations which eventually could have been obtained at the time by means 
of researches. 

Information obtained later on follow two clues : 

(1) The declarations in our possession of : G K and of the n. c. o. 

W Antoni seems to hint at the possibility of there being a grain of truth in 

the rumours that were circulating among the Polish prisoners of war from the 
Kola peninsula. 

The n. c. o. W transferred in June, ev. in July 1940 to a camp in the 

town of Griszowiec, when inquiring on the fate of his comrades from Ostaszkow 
where he had been previously detained, heard personally from the sentry that 
the prisoners of the OstaszkowV) camp had been drowned. According to the 

declaration of the n. c. o. W some of the sentries gave to other Polish soldiers 

the same informations about the drowning of the Polish Prisoners of War. 

K G , whilst travelling through the White Sea in a barge in June 1941, 

burst into tears thinking of her fate and of the fate of her missing husband, 
and was asked by one of the soldiers escorting the transport about the reason 
of her tears. On explaining the cause of her grief she heard from her inter- 
locutor that the Polish Officers are no more there, with a jeering explanation 
that they had been drowned exactly there in the White Sea. 

The soldier explained further that he was escorting the transport of about 
7,000 Polish officers and policemen placed in two barges, which had been de- 
tached from the hauling ship and were sunk. An old Russian, belonging to the 

staff of the barge, who had listened to the conversation between and 

the soldier, after the latter had withdrawn, confirmed the truth of this news, 
he expressed to the woman his sympathy and burst himself into tears relating 
that he had been witness to the scene of drowning of the Polish Officers and police- 
men. The barges carrying the prisoners of war had been punched through whilst 
the staff passed on board of the hauling ship and so all the prisoners were 
drowned. 

During her sojourn in the Starobielsk prison G— - — had seen in December 
1940 in the prison vapour-bath a note written on the wall by her husband and 
signed by him in which he was stating that he was in the Starobielsk prison and 
was starling for an “Unkown Land”. 

(2) Deposition of K B . — This deposition is very characteristic in con- 
nection with the news of the discovery of the remains of Polish Officers made by 
the Germans at Katyn, near Smolensk. 

B since November 1940 was being detained in a camp of compulsory labour 

the so-called “Kargopolskije Lagiera” — Arkhangelsk district. From a superior 
n.c.o. (1st Sergeant) who was sojourning in the camp as condemned for specula- 
tion, and was named Iwanow of Ukrainian origin, B heard personally that 

the said Iwanow had himself taken part in the execution of several thousand 
Polish Officers (“wyzszyj komandujuszczyj sostaw”) which took place near 
Smolensk. One had tired from tanks at the group of Polish Officers and all were 
then buried in a common grave. 

The latest information in our possession up to now comes from the wife of a 

Captain of the Polish Army — W P and concerns the slaughter of a 

certain number of Polish Officers in the Starobielsk Camp. 

On March 26th 1942 P , whilst travelling by train from Djalal Abad to 

Krasnowodsk, made the acquaintance of a Russian aged about 70, who in the 
night when they were alone in the passage, confided to her that he was from 
Starobielsk and stated that in Starobielsk in May-June 1940 a mass execution of 
Polish Officers had taken place. He got this information from his daughter who 
at that time was working in the office of the Camp Authorities N.K.W.D. at 
Starobielsk, and he himself had seen with his own eyes the remains of a Polish 
Officer Col. Kwiecinski lying on the barbed wire. The daughter of the old man 
was collecting particulars connected with the execution and dejiortation of Polish 
Officers and passed some of these details to her father. The Russian remembered 

several names of the executed and handed them over to . The names are 

reading as follows : 
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(1) Col. KWIECINSKI 

(2) KULAKOWSKI 

(3) JANCZUROWICZ-CZAPLIC 

(4) SZYMANSKI 

(5) SNIEZYNSKI 

(6) FRANKOWSKI, Eugeniusz, son of Adolph 

(7) Col. MOLODINOWSKI 

(8) LUCINSKI 

(9) MYSZAKOWSKI 

(10) LISOWSKI vel LESOWSKI 

(11) PIETKIEWICZ 

(12) MAJEWSKI, Bronislaw, son of Stanislaw 

(13) CZERNIOW, Aleksander 

(14) WIETLEC 

(15) TURCZYNSKI, Bronislaw 

(16) MALANOWSKI 

(17) DABROWSKI 

(18) KAMIENIECKI 

(19) DOMANSKI 

(20) STANKIEWICZ 


Appendix III 

“Summary of Facts” was prepared by Captain Mlynarski and Captain 
Czapski of the Polish Army, two of some 80 officers released by the Russians 
from Starobielsk prison camp. Both officers are known to me personally. 

HIS 


Summary of Facts 

By a Polish Officer, ex-prisoner of war in U. S. S. R. 

GENERAL RECOLLECTION 

On Sept. 17th, 1939, the Soviet troops crossed the Polish-Soviet border 
on its whole length. Orders were given in all Polish units not to fire a shot and 
to display no resistance, inasmuch as the Red Army enters Poland with the only 
aim to fight against the Germans together with the Polish People. It happened 
otherwise. The Soviet troops started immediately to capture and disarm the 
Polish soldiers and drive them hurriedly across the Soviet frontier. Enormous 
streams of officers and men were forced to march scores of miles to reach distant 
railway Junctions in U. S. S. R., from where they were dispersed in smaller 
batches eastwards and northwards. 

p. o. w. CAMPS 

During the early period all officers and men were gathered together in several 
transit camps, but later the majority of officers as well as a considerable number 
of NCO’s were excluded out of the total lot and concentrated in three camps, 
namely : 

Starobielsk, near Voroshilovgrad, Donbass district; 

Kozielsk, near Smolensk; 

Ostaszkov, near Kalinin. 

These were called Polish prisoner-of-war camps. 

THE BULK OF THE POLISH ARMY 

The bulk of the Polish Army captured in September 1939, amounting to 200,- 
000 men were not considered as POW’s, but treated as ordinary criminals — 
“enemy of the people,” thus confined to compulsory labor camps, penal servitude 
and alike, scattered over the vast Soviet Land — from the Archangel area up to 
the Alaska border. 
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THE THREE POW CAMPS 

The only POW camps were the three mentioned above. That was In October 
1939 and lasted until April 5th, 1940. The strength of these camps on that crucial 
date was approximately : 
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The names of the 12 Generals missing: Stanislaw Haller, Skierski, Lukowski, 
Sikorski Fr., Billewicz, Plisowski, Kowalewski, Skoratowicz, S mora win ski, 
Minkiewicz, Bohatyrewicz, and Czernicki, Rear-Admiral. 

DISBAND 

On April 5, 1940, the Soviet Commandants of the 3 camps res[>ectively an- 
nounced the winding up of the camps. It was explained that all POW’s will 
be dispatched daily in groups of 100-200 men and sent “home.” The meaning 
of this word was unintelligible and spiteful. Those being sent to German- 
occupied territory would be obviously preys of the enemy, those, however, sent 
to Poland occupied by the Red Army, once “free” would lind themselves facing 
a similar danger. Father and son in few cases were separated to leave on 
different days, same occurred to many brothers, close akin and friends. Our 
entreaties were replied : “Lists once formed cannot be changed, but don’t worry, 
you will ail meet soon.” Still, the overwhelming desire to leave these grim 
camps was so great, that all parties being deported each day to an unknown 
destination were heartily and almost merrily bade farewell by those who yet 
vemained. This process began on April 5, 1940, precisely timed in ail 3 camps, 
and continued until May 12th, 1940. when the last small group of officers was 
deported. By sheer coincidence this date has been witnessed and confirmed 
by a few who have survived. 


SPECIAL GROUP 

Each morning a list was read by the local guard of those POW’s expected to 
leave that same day. On April 25th and later on May 12th, a list was emphat- 
ically read and announced as a special group, comprising totally 360 officers 
and men. This was performed simultaneously in all 3 camps, the fact being 
checked by us later. This group was sent primarily to a camp at “Paviliszczev 
Bor” near Juchnov, Smolensk Oblast, and a month later to the camp “Griazo- 
vietz,” 25 miles South of Vologda. After a spell of 15 months these officers and 
men were finally released, as a result of the Polish-Soviet agreemeut of July 
30, 1941, and actually left the camp on Sept. 2, 1941, to join the Polish Army 
then being formed in USSR. While at Griazovietz we were often told by the 
guards : “Remember — you are here on special conditions,” “We are taking special 
care of you here” and so on, which was more or less true. We were treated 
fairly well. 

Soon afterwards it became known to everyone of us “survivors” that Griazo- 
vietz was the only Polish POW camp in USSR since the disband in April 1940 of 
the 3 large camps mentioned above. 
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RESEARCH 

Since the forming of the Polish Forces in USSR most zealous and detailed 
investigations have been carried personally by the Allied and Polish highest 
authorities in order to find and rescue the missing officers and NCO’s, but alas 
aH efforts have proved to be completely ; fruitless. Not a single man out of the 
missing mass had neither reported nor given any sign of life. During the 
organization period of the Polish Army in USSR numerous reports received 
from third parties, now compiled at Polish GHQ in the East, have given ample 
evidence, that small and large batches of Polish officers were seen or heard 
of in various northern districts including the Arctic Islands. All reports are 
in concert as to the time: May, June, July 1940 — which coincides with initial 
date of the deporting from the 3 camps. Several reports tell us of an appalling 
story when 2 or 3 barges filled with 2 or 3,000 men were deliberately abandoned 
by the crew and sunk in the White Sea. It must be added, that besides the 
soldiers, who have perished in labor camps, and alike, and others being still 
in USSR though alive but unable to join the Polish Forces. This terrific disaster 
might be easily proved by merely comparing the total number of Polish soldiers 
captured in September 1939 and the number enlisted anew into the Polish 
Forces now in the East. 

29.4.1943. 


Appendix IV 

Excerpts of conversations between Sikorski, Anders, Stalin, and Molotov. 

HIS 

Conversation of the Polish Prime Minister Gen. Sikorski with the President 

of the Council of the People Commissaries of the URSS Stalin, Which 

Took Place at the Kremlin on the 3.XX.1941 

Present : The Ambassador of the Polish Republic Prof. Kot, the People Com- 
missary for Foreign Affairs Molotov, the Commander i. c. of the Polish Armed 
Forces in the URSS General Anders (he also served as interpreter), and Molo- 
tov’s Secretary. 

extracts concerning the question of the MISSING officers 

General Sikorski. But I return to ohr business. I here state in your presence, 
Mr. President, that your declaration of amnesty is not being executed. Many 
and the most valuable of our people remain still in the Labour camps and In 
prisons. 

Stalin (making a note). This is not possible as the amnesty concerned all 
and so all the Poles are released [he addresses these last words to Molotov — 
Molotov assents to them]. 

General Anders (quotes particulars at the request of General Sikorski). This 
is not in accordance with the real state of things, as we have quite precise data 
out of which it results that in the camps those released first were the Jews, 
then the Ukrainians, and lastly the Polish working elements chosen among those 
physically weaker. The stronger ones were kept back and only a small part of 
them were set free. I have in the Army men, who have been released from such 
•camps only a few weeks ago and who state that in the single camps remained 
still hundreds and even thousands of our countrymen. The orders of the Gov- 
ernment, are not being executed there, as the commanders of the single camps hav- 
ing the obligation of executing the production plan do not want to get rid of 
the best working material, without the contribution of which the execution of 
th& plan could be sometimes impossible. 

Molotov (smiles and makes a nod of assenting) . 

General Anders. Those people do not understand at all the great importance 
of our common cause, which in this way is being greatly prejudiced. 

Stalin. Those people should be prosecuted. 

General Anders. Yes ; so they should. 

General Sikorski. It does not belong to us to present to the Soviet Govern- 
ment the detailed lists of our men, but the commanders of the camps are in posses- 
sion of such full lists. I have here with me a list with the names of about 4,000 
officers who had been deported by force and who at present are still in prisons 
and in labour camps and even this list is not complete as it contains only the 
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names which could be compiled by us out of memory. I grave orders to verify 
whether said officers were not in Poland as we are in permanent contact with 
our country. It has been proved that no one of them was there; neither have 
they been traced in the camps of our prisoners of war in Germany. These men 
are here. Nobody of them has returned. 

Stalin. It is not possible ; they must have run away. 

Anders. Where to? 

Stai.in. Well, to Manchouria. 

General Anders. This is impossible that they could have run away, all of them* 
so much the more that with the moment of their deportation from the prisoners* 
camps to the lalxrnr camps and to the prisons every correspondence between them 
and their families had stopped. I know exactly from officers who have returned 
even from Kolyma that a great number of our officers is still there, each of them 
quoted by name. I also know that there were transports of Poles prepared 
already for the release and departure and that in the last moment these trans- 
ports have been kept back. I have news that our men are sojourning even in 
Newfoundland. The majority of the officers quoted in this list are personally 
known to me. Among these men are my staff officers and commanders. These 
people perish there and die in dreadful conditions. 

Stalin. They certainly have been released only did not arrive until now. 

General Sikorski. Russia has immense territories and the difficulties are 
also great. May be that the local authorities have not executed the order. 
Those who arrive after having been released state that the others vegetate and 
work. Had anybody succeeded in getting out of the Russian borders he cer- 
tainly would report to me. 

Stalin. You should know that the Soviet Government has not the slightest 
motive to keep hack even one single Pole; I have even released Sosnkowski’s 
agents who were organising attacks on us and murdering our people. 

General Anders. Still declarations continue to flow in concerning people 
perfectly known to us, quoting the names of their prisons and the numbers of 
the cells where they are confined. I know the names of a great number of camps 
where an enormous mass of Poles has been detained and is compelled to work 
further on. * * * 

CONVERSATION AT THE KREMLIN ON TIIE 1S.1II.1942 

Present: The President of the Council of the People Commissaries of the 
URSS Stalin, the C. in C. of the Polish Armed Forces in the URSS Gen. Anders, 
Colonel Okulicki, the People Commissary for the Foreign Affairs Molotov, a 
stenographer. 

EXTRACTS CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF THE MISSING OFFICERS 

General Anders. Besides many of our men are still In prisons and in labour 
camps. Those released in these last times continually report to me. Up to the 
present time the officers deported from Kozielsk , Starobielsk , and Ostaszkowo 
have not made their appearance. They should certainly be by you. We have 
gathered supplementary particulars on them [he hands two lists that are taken 
by Molotov ] what could have happened with t-hemt We have traces of their 
so jo urn- on the Kolyma. 

Stalin. I already have given all necessary dispositions for their release. It 
has been said that they even are on Francis Joseph land, and there, as it is 
known well there are no such people. I do not know where they are. Why 
should I keep them? Maybe that they are in some camps on territories now 
occupied by the German they dispersed themselves. 

Colonel Okulicki. It is impossible, we would be aware of it. 

Stalin. We have kept back only these Poles who are spies in the German 
service. We released even those who after passed to the Germans, as for 
instance Kozlowsld. * * * 


Appendix V 

Exhibits A, B, C, D, and E containing photostatic copies of original, type- 
written copies of original and translation of original depositions made by paitfes 
having knowledge of the officers in the three prison camps. Particular attention 
is called to Exhibit B. 


HIS 
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Minutes of Proceedings 

Recorded, on April 18, 1943, in the Office of the Information Officer O. C. II., by 

the Senior Cavalry Sergeant , concerning the mass execution of senior 

officers of the Polish Army in the thereabouts of Smolensk. 

Has presented himself on summons [deleted]. 

In case of all depositions witness identified himself and testified as follows: 
I was arrested by the Soviet authorities as being the owner of an estate, during 
the occupation in 1939/40 and was deported on November 2, 1940, to Kargo- 
polskie Lagiery-Arkhangelsk district where I worked at the felling of the forest. 
In the above mentioned place I got acquainted among other people with an 
Ukrainian Iwanow originary ffom the thereabouts of Kiev, who as a senior 
sergeant “starszina” had been placed in Lagiery Kargopolskie for having bought 
three suits of clothing in Grodno during the operations of the Soviet troops on 
Polish territories. From my conversations with Iwanow I learned that he had 
taken part in the mass execution of several thousand of Polish senior officers, 
which took place in the thereabouts of Smolensk in 1940 ( I do not remember the 
date nor the month and could not fix them even approximately). The group of 
the Polish Officers was shot at from tanks, Iwanow was serving in a tank unit. 
The Officers were buried in one grave (“w odnu Kuczu pochronili” ) . The Senior 
Sergeant Iwanow was living near Poltava. He did not say how numerous was 
the detachment of tanks that fired on the Polish Officers. Neither did Iwanow 
state wherefrom the Polish Officers had been bro\ight to the thereabouts of Smo- 
lensk, he only expressed himself that the transport that had been dragged from 
one town to another had been completely destroyed (“Otriad kotoryj byl piere- 
ganianyj z odnego miesta w drugoje — ostal uniestozen”). 

The above fact of the slaughter of several thousand of Polish Officers near 

Smolensk can be confirmed by of the 7 Inf. Div., who was with me in 

Kargopolskie Lagiery and who could have heard my conversation with 

or to whom I related the fact. has a better memory than I and can 

explain the matter in a more minute way. I cannot state exactly whether I 
have quoted correctly the name of Iwanow, I know only a “tractor man” of 
Kruglica as a. professional specialist, and nothing more. And so have I stated. 
I engage myself to keep in secret the circumstances on which I have been 
examined. 

Examined : 


Read: 

Conformable to the original: 

Chief of the Outpost No. 5. 

[Official Seal of the Mil. Command of the Polish Army in the East.] 


Minutes of Proceedings 

Recorded on the 26.1.1943 in the Office of the Outpost No. 5 by the 

In case of all depositions witness identified himself and testified as follows : 

Warned of the responsibility for presenting false depositions I state herewith : 

In June 1941 I was going under arrest to the Labour Camps in Comi ASRR. 
From Arkhangelsk our transport numbering about 4,000 men and women had 
been loaded on a barge. The barge was hauled by a ship. We were driven 
through the White Sea to the estuary of the Pieczara river during the sailing 
through the White Sea when I was sitting on the deck and crying, I was ap- 
proached by a young Russian soldier from the barge staff and asked by him 
about the reason of my tears. When I explained to him that I was crying over 
my fate, that my husband, a reserve Captain had also been deported, the man 
declared to me that our officers were no more there. To my question where 
they were being now he answered with a jeer that all of them they had been 
drowned and precisely here in the White Sea. During further conversation on 
this subject I learned that this Russian soldier had driven previously a transport 
of our officers and policemen in two barges, the group amounted to about 7,000 
persons. On a certain spot the ship hauling the barges was detached from them 
and the two barges were purposely sunk. 
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An older Russian also of the Barge staff was listening to the conversation 
and after the young one had withdrawn — he came up to me and affirmed that all 
this was true. This old man was showing me his great sympathy, he himself 
cried and related to have been witness to the drowning of our Officers and of 
our Police. Before the sinking of the barges the whole Soviet staff passed from 
the barges on the deck of the ship but previously they had punched the barges so 
that the water might quickly penetrate inside. When I asked whether nobody 
had saved himself I was told that all went down to the bottom. 

During my sojourn in the Starobielsk prison I saw on the wall of the vapour 
bathroom the handwriting of my husband who put his signature and left a note 
stating that he was in the Starobielsk prison and was departing for ‘‘an unknown 
land.” I saw this note in December 1940. There was quite a lot of such notes 
and signatures on the wall — but the Soviet authorities destroyed immediately 
those inscriptions painting the walls with lime. There were there also other 
dates and other informations but today I cannot remember them. I engage 
myself to keep in secret the circumstances on which I have been examined today. 


Examined : 


Conformable to the original. 

Chief of the outpost No. f>. 


[Official Seal of the Pol. Mil. Command.] 


Minttks of Proceedings 

Recorded on the 1.VI.1942 in the Women's Camp at Rehovot 

In case of all depositions witness identified himself and testified as follows : 

On the 26.11 1. 1942 going by train from Djalal Abad to Krasnowodzk I made 
the acquaintance in the railway carriage of a Russian of about 70 of age who 
on the second day of the journey during his conversation with me confided to 
me that he was an adversary of the Soviet regime but that he could not betray 
his opinions on account of the terror of the N. K. W. D. This man had con- 
fidence in me as I was in the Uniform of the Polish Women Service and that 
talking with him I had mentioned that I was travelling for service matters. Be- 
sides he expressed himself with great feeling of the Polish Army who was being 
organised then. During our talk he said that he was originally from Staro- 
bielsk where there was a big camp of Polisli officers. He stated that the White 
Guards were expecting a revolution with the outbreak of the Soviet -German war 
and that in such an eventuality the Polish Officers would have been their 
leaders. He also said that the ancient Russian “Inteligenzia” owing to the in- 
fluence of a certain woman had organised an assistance to our officers, but 
this help lasted but briefly, only until the time of the deportation of said officers 
from Staroblielsk or eventually until the time of their mass executions. With 
tears in his eyes he related to me about the executions of our officers, about 
the sympathy of the local population and of the common graves of our officers 
in Starobielsk. Owing to the circumstance that his daughter was working as 
typist or secretary in the office of the N. K. W. D. in the camp of our officers 
at Starobielsk, she was collecting all the particulars concerning the executions 
and the deportation of our officers which particulars she passed over to her 
father and he had concealed the documents in question in his house. 

Out of the documents received from his daughter he had remembered several 
names of the officers executed by the Bolshevik authorities, he quoted them to me 
requesting me to write them down and present the list to the respective Polish 
authorities. The names of the Polish officers which I have written down on a 
slip of paper are : (1) Col. Kwiecinski — my Russian informator had seen his body 
lying on the barbed wires, (2) Kulakowski, (3) Janczurowicz-Ozaplic, (4) 
Szymanski, (5) Sniezynski, (6) Prankowski, Eugeniusz, son of Adolph, (7) Col. 
Molodinowski, (8) Lucinski, (9) Myszakowski, (10) Lisowski or Lesowski, (11) 
Pietkiewicz, (12) Majewski, Bronislaw, son of Stanislaw, (13) CZerniow, Alek- 
sander, son of Wasil, (14) Wietlec, (15) Turczynski, Bronislaw, (16) Malanowski, 
(17) Dabrowski, (18) Kamieniecki, (19) Domanski, (20) Stankiewicz. 

I acclude the slip of paper on which I have noted these names. Said informa- 
tions were passed to me by that man in the passage of the railway carriage in 
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the night when all the other passengers were sleeping — when speaking about our 
officers in that camp he cried. I felt confidence in that man especially as the 
informations he gave me are true. The man declared also that if I or somebody 
sent by me would forward a messenger to him he would deliver all the particulars 
concerning the execution of our officers as well as the place of their deportation, 
we then agreed that in order to make him identify the messenger who would come 
to fetch the documents in question, said messenger should mention whilst talking 
with him this journey and the fact that together with the old man was travelling 
a woman in the uniform of a Polish soldier. He asked me naturally to do it 
with great prudence so as not to betray him before the Soviet authorities. The 
address which he gave me reads as follows : [deleted]. 

I state that I did not make any use of these informations in Krasnowodzk, 
as the ship with the Polish boys ( Junaki) was ready to start, I wanted to hand the 

paper with these information to col. at Pahlevi but he told me he had no 

time having a great deal of work to do and he instructed me to do it on my 
arrival here. The journey of which I have spoken lasted four days and the 
conversation with the Russian took place on the 4th day of travelling. 

I enclosure [slip of paper]. 

~ ~ » 

wife of Cpt. on a. s. 

Examined : 

Conformable to the original : 

[Official seal of the Polish Military Command in the East.] 


Minutes of Proceedings 

Recorded on February 11th, 1943, in the Office of the Outpost No. 5 of the 
Evacuation Base Command of the Polish Army in the East, by the 

In case of all depositions witness identified himself and testified as follows: 

Warned of the responsibility of giving false depositions I declare herewith : 

Since November 1939 till the 12th of June 1940 I had been staying in the 
camp of Prisoners of War in Ostaszkowo (U. R. S. S.). In said camp there ware 
about 6 thousand prisoners, chiefly men from the Polish State Police, from the 
Military Police, from the Frontier Guards, Prison sentries and Custom House 
functionaries, from almost all the Polish provinces. Together with us, privates, 
there also was a group of Polish Officers amounting to about 2 thousand. On the 
4th of April the Soviet Authorities started to remove the prisoners from the camp 
in parties of 70 people. Said parties were led away through the bridge into the 
forest. I was in the hospital at that time and so I was removed with a party 
of about seventy men only on June the 12th and conducted to the forest 
(Pawliszczy Bor). It was almost the last group removed from Ostaszkowo. 
After a fortnight we were taken to the Camp in Grazowiee. In this camp we 
found no one of our fellow prisoners from Ostaszkowo. We were inquiring of 
the sentries about what had happened with the other prisoners from Ostasz- 
kowo — the sentries were answering that said prisoners were now in other camps 
at w r ork, but other sentries told is in secret that we never would see our fellow 
prisoners from Ostaszkowo as they had been drowned. I myself heard this 
information from a sentry. I state here that among the Soviet sentries who 
guarded us there were people friendly disposed towards us and these told us 
that the Soviet Authorities had drowned our fellow prisoners from Ostaszkowo. 

I engage myself to keep in secret the circumstances on which I have been 
investigated. 


Examined : 


Conformable to the Original : 

[Official Seal of the Polish Command] 


[Signature illegible.] 
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Extract 

Rcport 


Mil. Q. May 6th 1943 

* * * When I mentioned to Commissary BERJA the great number of our 

first-rate line officers from the Starobielsk and Kozielsk camps, he replied: 
Make a list of them, but many of them are not there any more, because “we 
made a great blunder.” 

During a second conversation with the Commissary Merkulow, the latter re- 
affirmed once more the contents of the conversation of Commissary BERJA. 

Conformable to the original. Mil. Q. May 14, 1943. 

/-/ 

[Official Seal of the Pol. Mil. Comm.] 


Extract 

from the declaration of the Leon in date of 18. III. 1943 

♦ * * I was not present when BERJA had made his statement about the 

missing Polish Officers, I know it from the narrative of Col. Gorczynski who 
was then present with Berling and Bukojemski. According to what Col. 
Gorczynski referred to me at the time BERJA was to say that “they had made a 
great blunder” * * * 

Mil. H. Q. May 14, 1943. 

Conformable to the original : 

/-/ 

[Official seal of the PoL MIL Command.] 


[Copy] 

I 

Application for Pardon. 

• Jangi-Jul, 29.III.194. 

Extract 

To the Commander of the Polish Armed Forces in the U. R. S. S. : 

IN JANGI JUL 

I report herewith that by sentence of the Court Martial No. 1. dated March 
27th, 1942, I have been condemned to the exclusion from the Officers’ corps and 
to an arrest of one year and one month for the transgression * * * In Octo- 

ber 1940 whilst being submitted to an interrogatory by the National Commissaries 
Beria and Merkudow in the URSS, at my and my colleagues’ requests concern- 
ing the release of our colleagues from Starobielsk and Kozielsk both Commis- 
saries replied at first that the above our colleagues had been sent by them to 
Germany and then they unanimously declared to have committed a great blunder 
in connection with the above-mentioned officers. (Bolshyie oshybki) * * * 

On concluding his declaration asks the Commander of the P. A. F. to 

grant him pardon in the way of favour. 

Conformable to the original : 

Mil. Quarters 14 May 1943. 


[Official seal of the Polish MIL Command.] 


Extract 

from the record of the interrogatory of in the days from 21-25.XII.1942 

♦ * * When one came to speak of the question of Officers for this and for 
other divisions and when one mentioned the Officers from the camps of Staro- 
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bielsk, Kozielsk and Ostaszkow, Berja was to express himself in the follow- 
ing words: “We (thus had reported Berling and Bukojemski) made a blunder — 
a blunder did we make. (Zdielali ashybku — ashybku zdielali” * * * 

Conformable to the original : 

Mil.Q. 14 May 1943. 


[Official Seal of the Polish Mil. Com.] 


Appendix VI 

Report on Polish prisoners of war in Russia. 

HIS. 

Command of the Polish Army in the East 

DOCUMENTATIONS OFFICE 

The Question of Polish Soldiers in the USSR 
i. how prisoners were captured 

The insidious and thus quite unexpected march of the Red Army into Poland 
has ended for said Army with a “victory’’ of which the most plausible proof 
became the great masses of the “Polish Prisoners of War.” These expressions 
of “Victory” and “Prisoners of War” in connection with the events which were 
taking place on the Polish eastern territories in the second half of September 
1939 need some commentaries. The Red Army entered Polish dissimulating 
its aims and intentions. There were frequent acts of courtesy towards Polish 
detachments and towards single soldiers of the Polish Army. The assistance 
given to Poles ia their struggle against Germany, the Polish Soviet alliance 
were being spoken of freely, these and other similar assertions caused a gen- 
eral disorientation. It is true that these words and gestures were at the'same 
time contradicted by cruel action towards smaller military detachments, and 
above all, towards the Frontier Guards’ detachment, ruthlessly and bloodily 
liquidated, towards the police, the representatives of local administration auth- 
orities, but these contrasts so much the more intricated the whole question dis- 
orientating everybody. 

There was no Polish-Soviet war in the sense of a planned campaign in Sep- 
teml>er 1939; there were some local frictions and encounters the result thereof be- 
ing a success for one of the fighting parties, but not deserving anyhow the defini- 
tion of “victory.” The number of prisoners captured in the fighting by one party 
and the other was minimal. Thus the Soviet “Victory” was very singular indeed 
as it altered the signification of the ideas accepted up to then. In general a \ic- 
tory over the enemy results in taking great quantities of prisoners, in this strange 
Polish-Soviet war in 1939 first had appeared “the prisoners of war” and then only 
“the victory.” As to the places where the greatest numbers of the Polish Prison- 
ers of war were being captured, they were not at all connected with battlefields 
where grim fighting had taken place but almost exclusively with larger towns 
and railway junctions stations. Lwow, Tarnoj>ol, Kowel, Rowne, Baranowiczer— 
those were the main sources of capturing the Polish prisoners by the Soviet 
troops. 

There were in the above places no combats with Red Army but instead there 
were large “stoppage” points created by the retreating Polish troops fighting 
against the Germans. In general the coming in touch with the Bolsheviks caused 
on the part of the invaders the utterance of assurances of their quite pacific 
intentions and of proposals to the Polish troops to depose their arms whilst full 
personal liberty and freedom of moving would l>e warranted to every soldier. 
The situation was rapidly altering after the given detachment had deposed their 
arms. The Bolsheviks then led apart all the oliicers putting teem into improvised 
prisons and they let the privates free only to start hunting for them, killing them 
and shutting them in prisons or in camps. In Lwow, the Poles having in front 
of them overwhelming forces of the united Soviet and German armies were 
confronting the problem which of the armies were they to let into the town 
Germans or Bolsheviks. They chose the Bolsheviks and started negotiating 
with them. 


93744 — r>2 — pt. 3 1C 
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The Red General who was presiding the negotiations in the name of Timo- 
shenko warranted out of his own initiative — personal safety, preservation of 
private property, freedom of moving and the leaving of the city authorities on 
their posts. To the explicit question of General Langer as to whether our 
soldiers would be allowed to cross the frontier and go to Roumania and Hungary 
the entire Soviet Delegation declared in the affirmative. How firmly the as- 
surances of the Soviet General were believed is proved by the fact that General 
Langer spoke of the question of feeding our soldiers during their travel home 
or abroad and stated that he would give them provisions for two days. The 
Bolsheviks accepted this with great satisfaction assuring they would arrange 
for the rest of the time. This agreement though had been entirely cancelled 
by the Bolsheviks with the moment they got convinced of the loyal executing by 
the Poles of their engagements concerning their disarmament. 

The “capture” of “prisoners of war” in such conditions became thus an easy 
thing. The Bolsheviks put empty trains on the railway stations and were spread- 
ing rumours about these trains going for instance to Wilno. There were always 
plenty of people willing to travel and thus the train overcrowded to the limits of 
possibility went straight on to the town of “Wilno'* which proved to be in result 
Szepetowka, Ostaszkowo, Wologda or some other locality in the URSS. 

Thus were gathered the hundreds and hundreds of Polish “Prisoners of War” 
in the NKWD camps. 

II. THE PRISONERS* CAMPS 

The fate of these prisoners was not identical everywhere, it depended of the 
camp where this or other Polish soldier had been placed, of the category to which 
he was registered and of other quite secret factors. Whilst treating all the pris- 
oners as political transgressors the Bolsheviks divided them into two categories ; 
under one category they inscribed all the officers, the frontier-guards, the police, 
the frontier sentries, the military police, the penitentiary staff and all particular 
“enemies of the Soviet”, to the other the privates of the Polish Army. But in 
those groups there were still “under-groups’* and individual exceptions which 
rendered difficult to understand the behaviour of the Soviet authorities towards 
the Polish prisoners of war. The camps of the prisoners were very different 
among them as for what concerned the conditions of life and the attitude of the 
camp authorities towards the prisoners. There were (for a very short time) 
some exceptional camps of the type of European camps where the prisoner of war 
could enjoy the rights accorded to war prisoners by the deliberations of interna- 
tional European conventions, there were camps-prisons. There were also thor- 
oughly “Russian** camp that cannot be defined by any other name, there being no 
establishments corresponding to them in the European States, not excluding even 
the German concentration camps as even in the latter there are some binding 
regulations and prescriptions, completely unknown to many of the Bolshevik 
Houses of Torture existing under the definitions of Camps of Prisoners of War, 
Labour camps &tc. 

A special attention was given by the Bolsheviks to officers, to the Police, &tc., 
who, as soon as they had been disarmed, were deported on the URSS territory. 
A part of the privates has been left in Poland and improvised camps in private 
estates in barracks of the frontier guards and in army barracks, in nonactive 
factories &tc. A considerable number of privates had been placed in the Ko- 
zielsk and Szepietowka camps but after a month’s sojourn there had been “re- 
leased,” that is, transferred to Poland and placed there in various camps pre- 
pared for them, a certain number of privates up to the sergeant’s grade had 
been really released by not for long. 

The Officers were, first of all, placed in the famous Szepetowka, the fame of 
which spread rapidly throughout Europe as that of a macabre camp. They were 
after removed to other camps, mainly to Starobielsk and Kozielsk. In both these 
camps a difference was made for Generals and Staff Officers who were getting a 
somewhat better fare, apparently in consideration of the international conven- 
tions but in reality at the aim to eliminate their influence over the younger 
Officers. 

In all the camps the Bolsheviks were at that time spreading rumours about a 
near release of all the prisoners and their return home. They were also speaking 
about an exchange of the Polish soldiers originary from the territories of Western 
Poland against those originary from the so-called eastern boundaries who were 
in German captivity. The prisoners were thus divided into 2 main groups 
(“Germans” and “Sowieciarze”), then they were segregated according to the 
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various provinces, lists and reports were being made, in one word all the prisoners 
were kept in a continual expectation of their departure home. The exchange of 
prisoners with Germany had taken place, it is as yet difficult to state in what 
conditions it had happened. A part of privates, as mentioned above, had been* 
really put in liberty for a short time, but the majority remained in captivity and 
many of them started being sent on singular journeys from one camp to another 
on the immense spaces of the URSS territories. Those “travels” caused a strong 
reduction of the prisoners who, after having been judged by default, happened 
to find themselves in camps of compulsory labour and got absorbed In the mass 
of millions of nameless slaves slowly decaying on the boundless and unpopulated 
spaces of Soviet Russia, especially on the northern territories. 

The data possessed by the Independent Historical Office of the Polish Army 
in the East, state that in 1940 on the territory of the part of Poland occupied 
by the Soviet there were existing seventy-four camps of Prisoners of Wiar con- 
taining from several hundred to some 20 thousand Prisoners of War “Privates” 
in each. On the URSS territory at that period there were 52 Prisoners’ camps 
and in each of them there were groups up to ninety thousand men. The specifica- 
tions of the camps in our possession are not complete, the number of those in 
captivity was still greater, and above all it is difficult to get the right orientation 
as to the kind of some labour camps where near to civilian persons often Polish 
soldiers were working in entire groups. 

III. THE NUMBER OF THE PRISONERS OF WAR 

The exact establishing of the total number of soldiers deported from Poland' 
into Russia is rather a difficult matter. It can be defined though as overpassing 
the 300,000. The official data of the Soviet authorities are far from enlightening, 
the question but rather create more confusion around it. 

The first time the number of Polish prisoners of war had been mentioned by 
Molotov, who at the Extraordinary Session of the Soviet Chief Council in 
the days of the 1 and 2 November 1939, presented a report of the URSS foreign 
policy and specified in detail the booty captured as result of the “victory” 
reported over the Poles. The total number of the Polish prisoners of war was 
then defined by Molotov as amounting to over 300 thousand men. 

According to the data published by the official Soviet paper “Krasnaja Zwietzda ,r 
the “Red Star” (No. 218 in date of 17.IX.1940) the total number of the Polish 
Prisoners encloses 12 generals, about 8,000 officers, over 4,000 of n. c. officers and 
some 220 thousand privates. (The number of officers and privates amouting: 
in total to 230,670.) 

These data of course, although bearing an official character are not exact. 
In reality the number of the prisoners was much greater and if we add to them 
the Polish soldiers interned in Lithuania and Lettonia and deported in 1940 
far into the depth of Russia as well as the soldiers caught singly and kept in. 
prisons and labour camps — the number of Polish prisoners of war will not cor- 
respond to the figures quoted by Molotov but will exceed them greatly. The 
Bolsheviks had arrested and reported a great deal of Polish officers especially 
in the first days of the occupation. The simplest method of seizing them was 
the registration of officers and ensigns or the receiving of applications for the 
departure to the German occupied territories. The officers and ensigns thus 
identified were arrested and deported far into the depth of Russia to prisons 
or to labour camps. But the trace of many of them had been lost already in. 
the prisons of Kharkov or Minsk. 

Such was the state of things in 1940. What changes had occurred in the* 
course of the year? We may find an answer to this question in the minutes of 
proceedings of the first meeting of the Polish-Soviet Mixed commission, that, 
on the 1C.VIII.41 started to work at the establishment of the principle of the* 
organisation of the Polish Armed Forces in the URSS. We read in the Minutes* 
of Proceedings : 

General Anders. Please, give me the exact total number of the reckoned state 1 
on which we can count by the formation of the Army. Besides please supply 
me with a list of officers indicating where they are sojourning at present. 

General Panfilov. According to our data the reckoned states of the ex-Polish; 
Army are being concentrated in three main points : 

(1) the Griszowiec camp — Vologda district (about 1,000 officers). 

(2) the Juz and Suzdal camps district of Ivanovo Wozn. (Privates up 
to 10 thousand men.) 

Besides this in Siberia and in the Ural country there is a certain number 
of Polish citizens. The exact, number will be established later on. 
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Thus, out of over a hundred Prisoners* of war camps in 1941 there remained 
only three, and out of three hundred thousand and more prisoners but a small 
group. It should he observed here that the 1,000 officers and 20,000 privates 
restituted by the Bolsheviks are not entirely prisoners captured in Poland. 
Among the officers an overwhelming majority was constituted by officers interned 
in Lithuania and among the privates also some several thousands came from 
Lithuania. 


IV. WHAT BECAME OF THE PKISONEB8 OF WAR? 

All of a sudden all the Officers and about three hundred thousand Privates 
Prisoners of war disappeared somewhere. 

A small number of them got found later on and passing through numerous 
camps and prisons reached the ranks of the Polish Armed Forces in the U. R. S. S. 
In total out of the whole number of prisoners only about .‘100 Officers and under 
3 thousand privates entered the Polish Army. What became with 300 thousand 
Polish soldiers? The privates had perished j^artly, the mass of them has been 
driven to compulsory work. The officers had perished all. The last informa- 
tion about them are connected with the liquidation of the Starobielsk and 
Kozielsk camps. Said liquidation took place in April and in May 1940. In the 
Starobielsk Camp there were about 4 thousand Officers, in the Kozielsk camp 
about 5 thousand of them, in the Ostaszkowo camp there were several hundred 
officers and about 7 thousand n. c. Officers from the Army, the Police and the 
Frontier Guards (KOP). The liquidation of the camp in Kozielsk started on 
the 3.IV.40, in Starobielsk on the 5.1 V, and in Ostaszkomo on the 6.IV.40. The 
officers were taken away by small groups, from 05 to 200 persons (in the prison 
railway carriages 05 persons were placed in each) ; they were assured that they 
would be taken to a distribution camp and from there sent to Poland. In 
consequence of such assurances the Officers were willing to get away and 
those still remaining complained on the delay. The departing officers dressed 
with accuracy and put on their best clothes, and so for instance General Srnora- 
winski put on for the travel a new uniform, with quite fresh distinctives of his 
rank (thus the good state of his uniform and distinctives is being explained on 
the exhumation of his remains). 

From Kozielsk the transports were sent away almost daily, causing many 
comments among the prisoners, optimistic in the main, owing to the suggestions 
spread by the Bolsheviks. On the 2C.1V had started a transport of about 150 
Officers among whom were General Wolkowicki, Colonel Grobicki, Col. Kunstler 
and Boleslawicz, the Lieut. Colonels Tyszynski, Mara Meyer, and others. Said 
transport had been directed to a near camp at .luclinowo (Pawliszczew Bor) 
and after a sojourn there these officers were deported to Griszowiec near Vo- 
logda. Only this group had been saved and the officers contained therein enlisted 
later on in the Polish Army organized in the U. K. S. S. Where had all the other 
groups been deported? The Officers sent to the Juelinowo Camp had read on the 
ceiling of one of the prison railway carriages, an inscription, which, according 
to Lieut. Col. Tyszynski was reading more or less as follows: “They have driven 
us to one station behind Smolensk. Lorries are waiting for us. We get off now. 
Lieut. Col. Kutyba.** 

Similar inscriptions had been seen on the walls of the Prison Railway Carriages 
by other officers deported from different places and in different periods of time. 
It is a trace indicating clearly the direction in which those from Kozielsk had 
been deported and stating that the place of their alighting was a station near 
Smolensk. In Kozielsk itself remained on the kitchen wall near the taps with 
hot water a small calendar of the transports that had been started from there. 
It begins with the date of 3.IV.40 and ends on May 12th, 1940. The particulars 
on the camp are rather vague. “We are here 5,000 Officers.** Today has departed 
the first group of 100 officers. Direction unknown,” etc. All the officers dis- 
appeared near Smolensk. 

In Starobielsk on the day of which the liquidation of the camp was started, 
viz on the 5.IV.1940, there were about 4,000 people therein, 8 generals, over 100 
colonels and Lieut. Colonels, about 230 majors, 1,000 captains, 2.500 lieut. and 
2nd lieutenants, 380 physicians, about 30 Ensigns, and some ninety civilians 
in the main judges, public prosecutors, and functionaries of the State Admin- 
istration. Out of this number only 89 officers had been spared ; they had been 
sent in two parties to the camp at Pawliszczew Bor or deported individually to 
other localities. What became of the main group of the Prisoners? The inscrip- 
tions on the walls of the prison railway carriages and the reports of the officers 
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who had been saved, indicate that they had been driven in the direction of 
Kharkov. 

The Prisoners from Starobielsk were halted there so that on the 1.V.40 had 
been formed there by the transitory prison a numerous camp of Prisoners of 
war. The further route of Starobielsk prisoners was probably leading to the 
North. 

There are very few data about Ostaszkowo. It has been possible to establish 
some points concerning the movement of prisoners there only in the first period 
of the existence of the camp, that is the organization in Ostaszkowo of a common 
camp for Officers and Privates, the deportation of almost all the officers to 
Kozielsk, and the bringing at their place of n. c. police officers and of Frontier 
guards (KOP). The period of the camp liquidation is not known. 

As mentioned before out of the great number of Prisoners of War only about 300 
Officers reported to the Polish Army ; the Bolsheviks foreseeing that they should 
need for some scope a certain group of officers, chose 150 Officers from the Kozielsk 
camp and selected from the Starobielsk camp at first individually 12 Officers 
(one of them died and one was sent back to Poland), then they assigned a 
“special group of 63 Officers and lastly at the definitive liquidation of the camp 
16 Officers more were chosen by them. Almost all of those officers had been sent 
to Griszowiec. The Officers had been selected in a way to represent the diagram 
of our Officers’ Corps. 

Only this handful had been saved. 

Since the first moment of the organising of the Polish Army numerous steps had 
been taken to t race the missing men. These steps gave no result whatever. Even 
the explanations of the Soviet highest authorities were in fact showing that these 
people were no more there. What then had happened with them? 

Various tracks attracted our attention towards the North. In Newfoundland, 
on the Francis Joseph islands, in Kolym and in other northern localities rumours 
said that prisoners in uniforms of Polish Officers had been seen. This is quite 
possible. It should be considered though that in the labour camps there were 
not only our soldiers but also Lithuanians, Letts, Esthonese, Finns, and others. 
The local population not knowing to discriminate between foreign soldiers could 
put to our account the vicissitudes of other nationalities. At any rate it is certain 
that all of them perished. 

But one should not limit the numbers of those missing to 10 thousand officers 
and 10-15 thousand n. c. officers. The camps of Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Os- 
taszkowo do not alas contain them all. 

The macabre graves near Smolensk as it seems have engulfed only the Prison- 
ers from Kozielsk and may be those from Ostaszkowo. The Starobielsk prisoners 
perished probably in the North, but what of the mass of the 300 thousand 
Prisoners of War? 

One should underline once more that out of the mass of over half million 
soldiers who had found themselves in the URSS less than 30 thousand entered 
our Army. And this is not all. The Bolsheviks have taken over 200,000 of Polish 
conscripts. Our endeavours to incorporate those conscripts into the Polish Army 
remained without any result. What is happening with this best Polish military 
element nobody knows it. Probably they are bleeding in the ranks of the Red 
Army. Thus the problem facing us is the question of half a million of our 
soldiers in the U. R. S. S. 


Appendix VII 

Report on prison camps in Russia. 

HIS 

Whilst considering the fate of the Polish Prisoners of War in the U. R. S. S. 
one should continually keep in mind the general state of things in the URSS 
and take into account the methods used by the Bolsheviks towards prisoners, 
prisoners of war, towards the deported, when investigating them or when es- 
corting them to the place of their destined residence. 

1. A timber of camps . — In November 1931) the Bolsheviks organised on the 
URSS territory not three camps as it is stated in the Min. O. N. communique 
in date of 19. IV. 43, but a great deal more of them. Besides the prisoners 
of war were sent to the URSS and placed in the numerous Concentration and 
Labour camps and especially to Szepetowka. In addition to transitory camps as 
those in Frydrychowka, Woloczyska, Jarmolince and others through which had 
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passed thousands of our soldiers, permanent camps had been created, of which 
the largest were : Jelenowka (Donetz basin) , Juza (Iwanowo-Wozniesiensk area) , 
Karakub near Stalino ; Kozielsk, to the south of Smolensk, Kozielszczyzna, near 
Poltava; Krasnyj Lucz ( Woroszylowsk area) Kryzwy Ostaszkow, Pawliszczew- 
Bor or Juchnowo (Smolensk area) Putywl or Tiotkino, near Sumy, Suzdal. 

Since 1940 one started sending the prisoners of war to disciplinary camps, 
where they were working together with the civilian population. Among the 
larger camps of that kind should be quoted Uchta No. 3 (Komi URSS) and 
Workuta (on the northern border of Komi and Arkhangelsk districts). 

There existed and exist still a great number of camps on the immense spaces 
of the northern territories of Asiatic Russia where there were and are still 
Polish prisoners of war. We have no certitude as to how they have been 
distributed. 

In 1940 the number of camps where our prisoners of war were kept amounted, 
according to the still incomplete lists, to 74 camps on Polish territory and 
to 52 in the URSS. 

2. What mean the denomination*: Starobielsk , Kozielsk , Ostaszkowot — The 
Bolshevik governing system uses among other measures the continual transfer- 
ring of people from place to place. The so-called free population is being trans- 
planted in mass from one place to another through vast spaces of territory, 
the prisoners and the deported are continually travelling, the sense of these 
travels is difficult to grasp. The Polish soldiers in the URSS made no exception 
to the general rule and made quite unlikely, because deprived of any logical 
motive, compulsory journeys. 

Here are some examples thereof. (The camps established on Polish terri- 
tories are italicized.) 

Sergeant had resided in the following camps: 28.IX.-12JCI.39 — Ko- 

zielsk, 30.XI.30— 20.V.40 — Krzywy R6g, l.VI. -/1.VIII.40— Antopol, 1.IX.31 — 
31.XII.40 — Tudorow 10.I.30.IV.41 Woloczyska, l.Y. — 28.YI.41— Teofilpol, 10. 
VII. —26.VIII.41— Starobielsk. 

Corporal had been in the following camps : Dubno , Szepetowka, Nowo- 

grad Wolynski, Krakub, 92, 30, 25 “column” Komi URSS, Wiszniki. 

Senior Private : Kozielsk, Krzywy Rdg, Tuliglowy Czerlany Starobielsk. 

Private : Szepetowka , Busk , Ostra Oora , Plugow , Plotycze Tarnopol 

Starobielsk. 

Private : Busk , Eolownica , Tudorow , Horya again Holoumica and 

Starobielsk. 

Senior Private : Szepetowska, Zahorce , Werba Radziwillow, Brody , 

Wielkie Luki , Zastawie , Starobielsk. 

Sergeant : interned in Lettonia, then transferred by turn to Pawlis- 

zczew, Bor, Murmansk, Ponoj harbour on the Kola peninsula Arkhangelsk, 
Suzdal. 

Such examples could be quoted in a great number. But not only single per- 
sons and groups of prisoners of war and other deported were “travelling” thus — 
entire camps were submitted to the same rule. It is why the tragically popular 
denominations of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostaszkowo need some comments 
so as to avoid misunderstandings. And thus Kozielsk has a threefold aspect. 
Kozielsk had been organised at the end of September 1939 as a camp for Polish 
prisoners of war. Privates of the Polish Troops in a number amounting as it 
seems to 10 thousand had been sent there. Said camp had existed briefly, to the 
end of October only. All the soldiers were deported in Polish territory and 
placed in numerous then camps on the territories of the voivodates of Volhynia, 
Tarnopol and Lw6w. In Kozielsk only 100 privates were left for husbandry 
work. These privates remained there the whole time of the sojourn of the 
Polish Officers. 

Kozielsk No “second” is precisely the tragical camp of the missing Officers. 
That camp had been totally liquidated in May 1940. Since July 1940 till the 
end of June 1941 there had been a “third” Kozielsk that is a camp for Officers 
n. c. officer, military police, the police for the frontier guards who were all taken 
by the Bolsheviks from Lithuania and Lettonia where they had been interned 
in local camps. In the third Kozielsk camp there was no one left from the pre- 
vious camp. 

Starobielsk has had also different groups of Prisoners of War. In Starobielsk 
there was a permanent camp, a transitory camp and a prison. Thus in our Army 
there is a great number of those from Starobielsk. One should note in the first 
line the Officers’ camp in Starobielsk which existed from October 1940 to May 
1941 — the Camp of the Missing Prisoners. Besides this at the outbreak of the 
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German Soviet war all the prisoners of war sojourning in camps on Polish terri- 
tory were sent to Starobielsk. In such a way another camp came into existence, 
a camp where 12 thousand Polish privates were assembled, who, after the con- 
clusion of the Polish Soviet agreement enlisted into the Polish Army in the 
URSS. The definition “Starobielsk Camp” is not explicit enough as in the Staro- 
bielsk region there exist several large camps. The Polish Recruiting Commis- 
sion whilst enlisting the soldiers to the Army that was being organised had 
established the following figures : 


Camp No. 1. 
Camp No. 2. 
Camp No. 3. 


5, 468 
3, 760 
2, 724 

11, 952 


In addition to those already mentioned there still was a fourth camp, where, 
as the Bolsheviks declared, there were about 600 ex-Polish citizens who took the 
Soviet citizenship. In this camp were, as it became known later on, young 
Poles incorporated by force to the Red Army. When speaking of Starobielsk one 
should mention which of the camps is in question or rather which period of the 
existence of the Starobielsk camp is being spoken of. 

Ostaszkowo played mostly the part of a transitory camp. We lack of detailed 
particulars about its existence and the evolution of its organisation. 

3. How many have perished f — It is a very dangerous thing to operate with 
“precise” figures concerning the perished officers. The mass slaughter of the 
officers is an appalling fact, but it should be remembered that a similar fate was 
met by thousands of n. c. officers and privates. One should rather generalize 
quoting higher figures. As point of departure should serve the three official 
declarations of the Soviet authorities concerning the number of prisoners of 
war: 

Molotow (1939) 300,000 

The “Red Star” (1940) 230,000 

General Panfilov (1911) 21, 000 

The not too striking difference between the data of 1939 and 1940 and the im- 
mense difference between the data of the two first declarations and those con- 
tained in the last one of the year 1941 is very eloquent indeed. 

4. The murdering of defenceless victims . — The Bolshevik crime perpetrated 
on the Polish officers is so macabre as to become unlikely in the eyes of a 
European, but the mass slaughter is a common phenomenon in the U. R. S. S. 
Every transport of prisoners or of deported is being transformed into a movable 
cemetery, all the camps in the northern territories are living cemeteries from 
where only very few come back. The sending of a condemned to Workuta, to 
the Kola peninsula, to Francis Joseph’s land, to New Found Land, to Kolyma, 
to— is corresponding to a verdict of death — and our people are there now. 

5. Tortures . — By the investigations (dopros) which have nothing in common 
with the usual investigating procedure, tortures are always applied. The cruelty 
and the pathological inventiveness of the assassinators surpass the most morbid 
fancy of a European. These investigations (dopros) became one of the factors 
of the slaughter of the people. 


Appendix VIII 


Report on conscription for Bolshevik Army of Poles living in the occupied 
section of Poland. 


HIS. 


The Polish Citizens in the Red Army 

THE CONSCRIPTION 

The Bolsheviks had conscribed for the Red Army over 200,000 men. Out of 
this number only about 3,000 privates came to our Army. How the figure of 
200,000 is being reached? One conscription class in Poland gave an average 
200,000 conscripts. The exact data give the following pictures : 

The class of 1917 gave about 175.000 conscripts. 

The class of 1918 gave about 180, 000 conscripts. 

The class of 1919 gave about 205,000 conscripts. 

The class of 1920 gave about 250,000 conscripts. 
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The figures of the following classes were higher than those of the li>20 class. 

The Bolsheviks conscribed three full classes, viz the 1917, 1918, 1919 classes 
and three further ones that is the 1920, 1921 and 1922 classes only in part as it 
seems. The conscription has certainly been effectuated in the regions of Lwow 
and of Druskieniki and doubtlessly also in other parts of the Country. 

On the occupied territory there were over 12.000.000 people, thus one class 
was giving there an average figure of about 70.000 men. 

The Polish Conscribing Commissions drew out up to 80% of recruits. The 
Bolshevik commissions were more inconsiderate and so they conscribed out of 
each class at least by 5.1,000 men. It should be added that in this part of the 
Country there were many refugees from the western territories in Poland who 
were also taken to the Red Army. 

The conscription was effectuated under a great terror. It was announced 
that the keeping away from military service threatens the transgressor with the 
capital punishment and his family with deportation to Siberia and confiscation 
of estate. The conscription had the character of a mass deportation of young 
people. The report No. 54.11 states as follows : 

“On the 15.IV.1941 I had been incorporated in virtue of an illegal decision 
of the Soviet Conscribing Commission acting in Lwow in the years 1940-1941, 
into the Red Army. The mass application of this system of “mopping” the 
territories of Eastern Malopobka from the Polish element dangerous for the 
Soviet Authorities, led to such a situation that in April 1941 only a minimal per- 
centage of Polish youth had remained on said territories. 

Independently of the Conscription Commissions the N. K. W. D. authorities 
were pursuing on their own account an activity in that direction organising 
“levies” to the Red Army, without any medical data nor even without verifying 
the year of the birth of the conscript. (There were cases for instance of con- 
scribing men born in the years 1900, 1903. 1905.) Such levies assumed a mass 
character when Soviet troops withdrawing from the Germans were leaving 
Polish territories. Besides of this very many pyhsicians were forced to enter 
the Red Army (About 200 in Lwow, about 20 in Rowne, there are no data 
of the numbers of physicians incorporated in the Red Army in other Polish 
towns). 

Thus the total number of the conscripts taken to the Red Army certainly 
surpasses considerably the figure of 209,000. 

Travel and assignments . — The conscripts were driven under a strong NKWD 
escort in barred railway carriages into the depth of Russia. During the way 
they were suffering of the lack of water and food. They were given bread and 
fish in small quantities. They were not told whereto were they being taken and 
they were not allowed to get out from the carriage during the whole travel. 
They were assigned to already formed regiments or to schooling centres in 
various parts of the URSS ( Uzbekistan, Caucasus, Bashkiria, Urkraine and 
Central Russia). We have established the names of 36 localities. In some regi- 
ments the percentage of Poles was very considerable, for instance in the 123 
reg. there were 2(50 Polish Privates. 

Conditions in regular detachments . — Accommodation in tents or in bug-infested 
barracks, in big towns in barracks. Food rather miserable : 600 grammes of 
bread and soup, often prepared with stale products. The monthly pay of a 
Private amounted to 8 roubles and 50 copecks, of which 2 rbl. and 20 cop. were 
deducted for armament needs. The prices of products reached in that period 
astronomic heights. The uniforms were old in the main, there were cases that the 
soldiers were manoeuvring in winter dressed in uniforms of ticking. 

The discipline was Draconian — on getting late when coming back from a day 
off on pass — three to five years of prison, frequent cases of martial courts. 

The Polish citizens were continually under observation, they were often called 
for investigations, were asked about their family circumstances, the state of 
their fortune, &c. Poles were often arrested and deported to an unknown direc- 
tion. In the 123 reg. stationed at Andizan (Uzbekistan) there were 260 Poles 
of which 56 had been arrested in the course of 9 months and driven in an unknown 
direction. When in Kirowobad (Tadjykistan), in a regiment of anti-aircraft 
artillery a Soviet Officer had been accidentally shot during the shooting ma- 
noeuvres, four Poles were arrested and submitted to tortures. Report No. 5450. 
“First of all in the Kirowobad prison they beat us on the heels, then they twisted 
the veins and tendons of our wrists with special implements of torture and they 
put pins under our nails. When this did not help they took us into an open field 
and after having blindfolded us they announced they would shoot us. Then, 
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after a few minutes they gave several shots in the air and approached us asking : 
‘Will you now say who did it?’ After this they took us back into the barracks 
and left us in peace for a month whilst keeping us under strong observation.” 

Notice : the above-described tortures were used frequently in the Soviet prisons 
of which we have proofs in a number of reports. 

In the army detachments the “Politnauka” (Notions of politics) was an 
obligatory subject during the lectures Poland, England, and America were 
abused and railed at. Antireligious propaganda was being continually practised, 
those wearing holy medals were boxed on the ears, the prayerbooks were taken 
away and burnt. In the detachments where Poles were fewer in number the 
treatment was slightly better. Many of the Polish citizens were sent to the 
front, in the main those originary from Polish territories occupied by the Soviet 
and who had no relatives in Western Poland. 

The withdrawal of Polish Citizens from the line. — On the outbreak of the 
Soviet German war all the soldiers originary from Polish territories had been, 
on the base of a confidential order of the Soviet authorities, withdrawn from 
the line. There are data that the Ukranians passed over in mass on the German 
side. Certainly not all had been withdrawn from the front, probably many of 
them are fighting up to now in the ranks of the Red Army. Those withdrawn 
from the line were treated as an unsafe element, they were chased to the rears 
as would-be criminals. Arms were taken from them and their uniforms ex- 
changed for tatters. The weaker ones who for lack of strength could uot walk 
were killed during the w f ay. For instance in one party only, during the march 
on the route Nikola iev Starobielsk 128 Poles were given the finishing blow. 
Larger groupings of those withdrawn from the front w T ere: at Orel 4,000 men, at 
Samarkand f>,0;!0, at Czelabinsk 2.H00. At rallying points they were organised 
in so-called working battalions, that were then sent to various localities to work 
in factories, at the construction of aerodromes, at the cutting of forests and 
so on. 

The working battalions. — The working battalions were under the patronage of 
NKWD. The life there did not differ at all from the life in the camps. The 
conditions of accommodation were dreadful: unheated clay huts in many cases 
without even board beds, or tents. Clothes completely worn out, lack of under- 
colthes and of shoes. The food was distributed according to the quantity of work 
done in one day, the standard of which w r as screwed up to the utmost limits. 
The only difference between a prisoners* camp and a working battalion w r us that 
the working men were considered as Soviet citizens endowed with full rights 
and thus every attempt to leave was being considered as desertion. The anti- 
religious and anti-Polish propaganda were continually at the order of the day. 

Disloyalty of the Soviet Authorities towards the Polish Government and the 
Allied States. — Notwithstanding the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet agreement 
and the engagements assumed by General Panfilov in the presence of General 
Anders C. in C. of the Polish Armed Forces in the U. R. S. S. (August 1041) the 
Soviet authorities did not release the Polish citizens from the Working battalions, 
but every attempt of escape on their part at the aim of joining the Polish Army 
was being punished as desertion — by capital punishment. Only from the battalion 
at the Niznyj Tagil locality (Sviedrlovsk district) a mixed commission released 
the Polish citizens in a more considerable number. A part of Poles came also 
from the battalions of Baku and Barylsk. Their number amounted in total to 
about 3 thousand men. 

The work conditions in the battalions as well as the treatment were of such 
kind that in spite of severe punishments many were attempting to escape. The 
enlisting to the Polish Army was the dream not only of the Poles but also of the 
Whiteruthenians, of Ukrainians and of Jews, which fact is being proved by 
numerous letters and applications addressed to our delegates and asking for 
their intervention. 

Heedless of the existence of the Polish-Soviet agreement the “Politruks” 
lecturers at the courses of ••Politnauka” (Political notions) did not stop their 
slandering at the address of Poland of the Polish Government as well as of 
England and America. Very popular were the expressions such as “the bandit 
Sikorski” “his band” &tc. or such informations that “the English and American 
soldier is getting only 300 grams bread and soup once a day” that “a pick and a 
spade are prepared for the King of England in Siberia.** One should consider 
that these “lectures** of the Politmki had an official character as they were given 
according to the precise instructions of the Soviet Authorities. 

The requests for being released for the service in the Polish Army were an- 
swered cynically in words such as: “If we release you wdio then will w r ork?” 
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In many cases those attempting to escape were put before the martial court. 
The intervention of the Polish Authorities gave no result whatever as it is shown 
clearly in the reports of the [deleted.] In these last times (since two months) 
Polish citizens incorporated in various “drilling detachments” are being directed 
to the station of Tatarskaia (east of Omsk) where now new drilling detachments 
composed of foreigners, Polish citizens in the main part, are to be formed. To 
all the Poles which are being sent to Tatarskaia the Soviet authorities explain 
that it is precisely there where the Polish Army is organised. The question of 
releasing the Poles from the drilling battalions becomes more and more urgent. 
Always more numerous complaints reach us. Poles leaving the battalions for 
enlisting in the Polish Army are punished as deserters. Two 19 years old Poles — 
Leszczynski and Pukas were shot in December 1941 under the pretext of an 
attempt of escape from the 259 U. S. W. drilling detachment. 

The Soviet military authorities (Gen. Panfilov) engaged themselves at the time 
to release the Poles from the Red Army. I sent to General Panfilov a letter re- 
questing such release (dated 20.1.42 No. 124/42) I have received no answer up 
to now. Please inform me whether I am to continue to intervene or whether said 
intervention will be done by the C. in C. of the Polish Army [deleted]. 

There exists an engagement of Gen. Panfilov assumed by him during his sec- 
ond conversation with Gen. Anders (in August 1941 — minutes of proceedings) 
stating that the Polish Army in the URSS will be formed among others with 
the Polish citizens mobilized to the Red Army. Basing himself on said engage- 
ment [deleted] came out several times with the request of the release of the Poles 
from the “Stroioddzialy” drilling detachments. Each time his intervention re- 
mained without any answer. ( >n the S or 9 inst. the “Narkomat Oborony” Cen- 
tral Defence Committee issued an order to all the Obwojenkomaty-Military Dis- 
tricts in the URSS of registering all the Polish citizens being in the drilling de- 
tachments grouping them according to their nationalities. The date of the 
execution of said order has been fixed for the 17 inst. 

Since some time in the drilling detachments are operating conscription com- 
missions with physicians etc. defining the categories of abilities for military 
service of the soldiers of the drilling detachments. The order of registration 
caused the grouping of the Polish citizens most qualified for military service in 
separate detachments which are being sent in an unknown direction. These last 
days have been sent from the drilling battalion No. 743 stationed at Krish about 
600 Polish citizens and every day from other drilling detachments from the 
thereabouts of Kujbyshew groups of about 100 men representing the best ma- 
terial are being deported. According to existing tracks they are directed to 
detachments where no registration nor evidence of nationality can be applied. 
Probably the same thing happens in other Drilling Detachments in the URSS. 
The slightest reaction or resistance on the part of the Polish soldiers is ren- 
dered impossible owing to most severe punishments applied for expressing even 
the desire to join the Polish Army. 

One should also state that in this area there is a great confusion and lack of 
consequence. There were some cases of the release of Polish citizens, without 
discerning their nationality, from the drilling battalions and of directing them 
to the Polish Army by the Soviet Military Authorities. In Swerdlovsk at the 
intervention of the Soviet registering officer (ept. Kalaur) about 400 Polish 
citizens were released from the drilling battalion and then, after they had been 
formally accepted in the Polish Army by the Mixed Conscription Commission 
they were again incorporated in the drilling battalions. In that group about 
90% were essential Poles. * * * 

The military attache with the Polish Embassy in Kujbyshev, the 15.III.42. 

Some cases of punishment by the Soviet Courts of the Polish soldiers in the 
drilling battalions for their desire to join the Polish Forces : 

1. The Court Martial in Glotowka (by Uljanowska) sentenced to death two 
Poles from the Lwow province, named Pukas and Leszczynski for an attempted 
escape from the 259 drilling battalion (students of the Military Preparation 
courses in Glotovka). The sentence has probably been effectuated, it had taken 
place in November or in December 1941. 

2. The Court Martial in Syzran condemned for 10 years prison and 15 years 

of deprovation of rights a Pole from Silesia named for an attempt to 

escape to the Polish Army from the No. 257 Military Prep. batt. in Syzran. The 

detachment has now been transported to Czelabinsk has been shut in 

prison. This took place in December or in January. 

3. In the Drilling battalion 757 in Bozanczuk near Kujbqshev the Court Martial 
issued sentences against several Polish citizens, condemning some of them to S-10 
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years of prison and two of them to death. The names of some of them are 

and a few others. It is not known what sentence applied to which of them. 
They were prosecuted for attempts of escaping and for expressing the desire to 
join the Polish Armed Forces. They all have been confined and their fate is 
unknown. 

According to information, cases as those quoted above are frequent. 

For the General . 

It is not excluded that out of the Labour battalions individuals or groups will 
be chosen and sent to the front or, that out of them will be organised (may be 
that this organisation has already taken place) Units of the Polish Red Army, 
the formation of which is claimed with such insistence by the Communist paper 
(published in Polish in Moscow and subventioned by the Soviet Government) ; 
“Glos Nardu” (Voice of the Nation) and by Wanda Wasilewska (Polish Com- 
munist Leader). 

Appendix IX 

1. The attached Bulletin No. 3, in French, was handed to me by the (G-2) of the 
Polish Army in the Middle East. He stated that he got it in Cairo, that it is put 
out by the Communists, but he does not know where, that it is anti-Polish. Bul- 
letin No. 1, was against the Yugoslavs, and Bulletin No. 2, against the Greeks. 
No. 4 has not been published yet. 

HIS. 


Partial Translation 

The recent rupture of relations existing between Poland and Russia is not an 
isolated event of discord existing between these two countries. At the discovery 
of the Polish graves outside Smolensk, and the offer made by the Nazis to the 
Red Cross to impartially investigate the graves, the common sense of the people 
was outraged. Their reaction was : 

If the Nazis propose an investigation, that means that they have staged the 
scene and are convinced they can convince the Red Cross Committee. Unfor- 
tunately, the Polish Government, without even asking Moscow for an explanation 
did accept the offer of Dr. Goebbels. Dr. Goebbeis, above everything else, was 
trying to split the Allies and sow the seeds of discord between them. General 
Sikorski, on this occasion, played right into their hands. 

To permit the general public to form an opinion on the Polish attitude, we are 
obliged to go back and review the past 20 years of Poland’s foreign policy. — (not* 
translated). 

The day that the British Government had the impudence to demand an investi- 
gation by the I. R. C. regarding the discovery of 10,000 Polish corpses, the C. G. 
in the M. E., Anders, already convinced, ordered his troops to hold a requiem 
mass for the Polish killed in Russia. 

Russia answered these Polish provocations as they deserved. They showed 
that one cannot rupture with impunity the sacred spirit of the United Nations. 
The public opinion of the world upholds it. 

To escape the consequence of a just anger amongst the British troops in the 
M. E. who hide neither their sympathy or their admiration for their Russian 
comrades, they tried to camouflage the injuries done to the Russians by relating 
in the English papers that the Polish Government had asked for an inquest to be 
made with the sole object of proving the lie to the Germans. 

The authority of the Sikorski Government, even if it is recognized in London 
and Washington, is strongly contested in Poland itself. 

For the last two years, the Polish Partisans have been helped, supplied and 
directed by the Russian High Command. 

Hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, with their comrads-In-arms from the 
USSR, they are waging this terrible battle behind the enemy’s lines. They are 
not interested in the political manoeuvers of General Sikorski, who is a rightful 
successor to the Pilsudski, Beck, Smigly-Rydz Company, who have brought so 
much misfortune on Poland. 

Mr. Flood. 1 now show lo the witness letter referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, now marked “Exhibit 10.” Will you examine 
that, please, and is that the letter to which we are now referring? 
Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. We now offer that in evidence. 
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Chairman Madden. It is declared in evidence as exhibit 10. 

Mr. Sheehan. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, I referred to the letter of May 29. I believe 
that is in here, too. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. It is the covering letter for all nine appen- 
dixes which were marked “Exhibit 10-A.” 

Mr. Sheehan. The second from the last paragraph, Colonel, if you 
will just read that for the record, so you will know what I am talking 
about. 

Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

A duplicate copy of this, less the photostat in and original copy, was put in 
the form of a report and sent through channels. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, was there a specific request that you had in 
your orders to make this report in this manner or was this according 
to Army regulations. 

Colonel Szymanski. It was neither specific nor Army regulations. 

Mr. Sheehan. You just did it the way you wanted to ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. All right, that answers that question. In your 
report you mentioned a little while ago that you talked about Wen- 
dell Willkie. You were interpreter for him ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. There is a part in your report where you refer to 
a conversation with Mr. Willkie's secretary. 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t believe that part is in the record, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Everything in there is in the record, is it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. That is the point. 

Mr. Sheehan. Let’s get that straightened out. 

Mr. Mitchell. We received quite a number of reports from the War 
Department. When we went over this for declassification purposes 
to strike out the names, we did not have the part that you are referring 
to now, present at that time. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. May I see that ? I will tell you whether he had it 
there or not. 

Mr. Siieeiian. I was not there. 

Mr. Mitchell. This is the entire matter we had present that day. 

Mr. Sheeiian. It is part of Colonel Szymanski’s report there. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. May 29, 1943? That letter was present. We 
had that letter. The letter of May 29. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, that one; but he is talking about the Willkie 
matter. 

Mr. Siieehan. There was a report attached, the colonel’s report, 
which was attached to these documents here, which referred to the 
political and military Russian situation. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Let me sav this for the record. May I ask Mr. 
Korth, is there any reason why this should not be offered in the record ? 

Mr. Kortii. I don’t know, sir. I haven't had an opportunity to 
read that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have we had any indication from any one that 
they didn’t want this to go in the record? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Take a recess of 5 minutes and let him read it. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. I suggest we take a recess. I see no reason why 
that should not go in the record. 

Chairman Madden. Recess for 5 minutes. 

(Brief recess.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman, this is exhibit 11. 

Mr. Flood. I have just been handed by counsel for the committee 
what will be identified and marked for indentification as “Exhibit 
No. 11.” 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 11” and filed 
for the record titled “Polish-Russian Relations.”) 

Mr. Flood. I now show the witness, Colonel Szymanski, exhibit No. 
11 and ask him to identify this as to whether or not this is part of the 
so-called Szymanski report. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. It is now offered in evidence. 

Chairman Madden. It is accepted in evidence. 

(The document marked “Exhibit No. 11” follows:) 


Exhibit 11 


Legation of the United States of America, Office of the Military Attach#,. 

Cairo, Egypt 


WSM/ls 


IG No. 3600 

[Stamped:] Rec’d G-2 June 15, 1943. 

Subject : “Polish-Russian Relations.” 

To : Chief, Military Intelligence Service, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

1. A deferred copy of letter submitted by Lt. Colonel Henry I. Szymanski, 
covering 9 appendices pertaining to the “Katin Affair” is forwarded herewith. 

William S. Moore, 

Lt. Colonel, Q8C , Military Attache. 
From M. A. Cairo, Egypt. REPort No. 4395. June 3, 1943u 
Military Intelligence Division 
War Department General Staff 
G-2 Report, Poland 

Subject : Polish-Russian Relations. I. G. No. 3850* 

Source and Degree of Reliability : 

1. Study of official documents. 

2. Conversations with officials of Polish Govt. 

3. Conversations with rank & file of Polish Army. 

4. Conversations with Polish civilian evacuees. 

The report is organized as follows: 

1. Basis of report. 

2. Brief review of relations prior to Bolshevik invasion, Sept. 17, 1939. 

3. Relations between invasion and Armistice, September 17, 1939-July 30 r 


1941. 

4. Relations from Armistice to October 30, 1942. 

5. Future Relations. 

Basis of Report: 

1. Study of official documents. 

2. Conversations with officials of the Polish Government in the Middle East 
and England. 

3. Conversations with the rank and file of the Polish Army in the Middle East 
and England (all former prisoners in Russia). 

4. Conversations with hundreds of Polish civilian evacuees out of Russia — 
men, women, and children (all ages). These were sworn to silence by the Polish 
Government and Army authorities in order not to jeopardize the Polish-Russian 
relations. They were released from their oath in order to tell their stories. No 
other foreigner was accorded that privilege. 

From: Liaison Officer to Polish Army. Date: November 22, 1942. 
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(November 23, 1942) 
Poijsh-Russian Relations 


1. Basis of report. 

2. Brief review of relations prior to Bolshevik invasion, September 17, 1939. 

3. Relations between invasion and Armistice, September 17, 1939-July-30, 1941. 

4. Relations from Armistice to October 30, 1942. 

3. Future Relations. 

ENCLOSURES 

1. Pictures taken by Lt. Col. Szymanski. 

2. Case Histories taken by Lt. Col. Szymanski in Pahlevi and Teheran. 

3. Copy of a letter written to an American communist by his brother, who 
spent 2 years in Russia as a deportee. 

4. Copy of extract from Soviet memorandum on Polish Citizenship. 

5. Translation of memorandum prepared in London for Lt. CoL Szymanski 
at behest of General Sikorski on Polish Citizenship of non-Polish Nationals. 

Polish-Russian Relations 
Relations Prior to Bolshevik Invasion (Sept. 17, 1939) 

This chapter will be very brief because the subject matter is covered in various 
books, pamphlets, and reports. It does provide a background for an under- 
standing of subsequent relations. 

1. There existed between Poland and the Soviet Republic a pact of non- 
aggression dated July 25, 1932, which on May 5, 1934, was extended to December 
31, 1945. 

2. Despite the strong misgivings occasioned by the German-Soviet Pact of 
Aug. 23, 1939, a general impression of good will towards Poland prevailed on 
the part of the Soviets. 

3. On Sept. 17, 1939, the Polish Ambassador to the U. S. S. R, was read a note 
in the Kremlin to the effect that : a. The Soviets regarded the Polish Government 
as disintegrated, and the Polish State as having, in fact, ceased to exist ; ft. That 
consequently all agreements between the two countries were rendered invalid; 
c. That Poland without leadership constituted a threat to the U. S. S. R. ; d. That 
the Soviet Government could not view with indifference the fate of the Ukrain- 
ians and White Russians living on Polish territory ; e . That, accordingly, the 
Soviet Government had ordered its troops to cross the Polish border for their 
protection ; /. And that the Soviet Government proposed to extricate the Polish 
people from the unfortunate war into which they were dragged by their unwise 
leaders and enable them to live a peaceful life. 

4. The entrance of Bolshevik troops came as a distinct surprise to the popula- 
tion, the civil, and the military authorities. From conversations, I gathered 
that the Bolshevik commanders had two sets of orders — one, a directive for 
peaceful entry as a supposed ally of the Poles, and the other, to be read when 
certain points were reached, of an entirely different purport. 

5. The entry of the Bolshevik troops was actually an invasion. 

Relations between the Invasion and the Armistice (Sept. 17, 1939-July SO, 1941) 

1. The first impression which the Bolshevik invasion produced indicated that 
it might be limited to a military occupation. Business was allowed to be carried 
on, and employees in private and public undertakings were ordered to remain 
at their posts. There was no visible interference with religion. 

2. However, there soon followed an emigration from Russia of Officers’ fam- 
ilies, civil administrators, commissars, and the O. G. P. U. (political police), and 
it soon became apparent what was in store for the occupied land. 

3. There began a confiscation of land, all church property, raw materials, 
machinery, stocks of commodities, livestock, furniture, not only from factories 
and government buildings but private dwellings as well, railway rolling stock, 
farm produce ; these were all exported to Russia. All bank and savings deposits 
over 300 Zlotys (about $60,000) were confiscated. In December 1939, the Bol- 
sheviks withdrew the Zloty from circulation and made no provision for even a 
nominal exchange against the ruble. The people were thus stripped of every- 
thing. 
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4. All trade unions were abolished. Workers’ wages remained low despite 
rising prices. The unemployment problem was solved by voluntary deporta- 
tion to Russia. The peasants and small farmers were forced to join the “Kol- 
hoz,” a form of collective farming, where they soon learned that they had no 
liberty to exchange their product for industrial commodities. 

5. Political persecutions were soon begun and directed against (1) all party 
leaders, except communists; (2) local educated people, and (3) well-to-do 
peasants (mostly soldiers who had fought against Bolsheviks in 1920 and were 
settled in Eastern Poland). The Russian language became the language of 
these provinces. 

6. Early in 1940 began the wholesale deportation of Poles to Kazakstan, Tur- 
kestan, Siberia, etc. Their number is estimated as between 1,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000 men, women, and children. There is every indication that this mass de- 
portation was not a haphazard affair. Quite the contrary — it appears that 
the plan was very carefully worked out, and its purpose was the extermination 
of the so-called intelligentsia of Eastern Poland. Those deported were officers 
and their families, all government officials and police, professional men, edu- 
cators, prosecutors, judges, and all former soldiers (those who fought against 
the Bolsheviks in 1920) who were settled in Eastern Poland and had become 
prosperous peasants. Families were broken up and in many cases the husband 
shot. Very little time was given for preparation. One or two suitcases were 
all that was permitted to be taken. Fifteen minutes to an hour was the time 
allowed for packing. The travel was mostly in trucks or cattle cars and the 
journeys lasted up to 26 days without any sanitary conditions, means of exer- 
cise, facilities for sleep, purchase of food, etc. 

7. Once the destination was reached in Siberia, Franz Joseph Island, Arch- 
angel, Mongol Provinces, or Malaria-infested Kazakstan, living conditions, and 
working conditions became intolerable. The destinations were forced labor 
camps, concentration camps, and prisons. Officers like Generals Anders, Boruta, 
Tokarzewski, Rakowski, etc., were either in solitary confinement or shared cells 
with Russian political prisoners. General Tokarzewski was in solitary con- 
finement for 17 months, General Boruta was confined for seven months, and 
was tortured repeatedly by denial of his daily portion of bread and soup (con- 
taining no fat) and then given a sumptuous meal, only to be denied even water 
for 3 or 4 days. 

8. The deportees were assigned work in coal and iron mines, on the laying 
of roads and railroads, on irrigation projects, in forests, on construction of 
buildings, on farms. No discrimination was shown between men and women. 
A woman had to cut and pile as much wood as a man,* she had to carry 
15 lbs. of bricks or mortar, she had to excavate 9 Vj cubic meters twice-shifted de- 
spite the fact that the normal excavation was 6 cubic meters. That was the task 
for the day. They were paid accordingly. The pay bought just enough bread 
to keep body and soul together. If anyone fell below the quota, he or she, 
was docked and consequently could not buy enough bread. Soup was thrown 
in, which, at times, had in it a few shreds of cabbage; meat, fat, vegetables, 
and fruit were not to be had. 

9. Quarters were overcrowded, sleeping was on the floor or ground, there 
was either no heat or very little, and no sanitary conditions were provided. 
Rats had the play of all dwellings. The sick were not isolated and medicines 
were not available. Because of the lack of vitamines, scurvy, beriberi, and 
many other diseases were prevalent. Night blindness and loss of memory re- 
sulted from the same causes. The condition of the teeth of all Poles is very 
bad. This is also due to lack of vitamines. Pictures taken by me in Pahlevi 
indicate the privations that those people had to undergo in the land of the Soviets. 

10. The children had no chance. It is estimated that 50% have already died 
from malnutrition. The other 50% will die unless evacuated to a land where 
American help can reach them. A visit to any of the hospitals in Teheran will 
testify to this statement. They are filled with children and adults who would 
be better off not to have survived the ordeal. 

11. Women not accustomed to hard manual labor and consequently not able 
to earn enough for their daily bread had a choice of starving to death or sub- 
mitting to the Bolshevik or Mongol supervisor. In one sense their condition 
was bettered — they had something to eat. When asked by me whether they 
worked hard, a reluctant answer of, <4 I wanted to live,” would be given me. The 
Polish military medical authorities are taking blood tests to determine the 
number of venereals among women. The tests were not completed prior to 
ray departure, but the results will be handed me. 
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12. The so-called intelligentsia — the professionals, the educators, the Gov- 
ernment officials, etc., were not used to manual labor, and consequently not as 
able to take care of themselves as were the prosperous peasants. Hundreds of 
these have died. Stalin has succeeded admirably in the extermination of this 
class — the leaders of Poland. Overwork and undernourishment plus unsanitary 
living conditions have done the job of bu’lets. 

13. The lot of the prosperous peasants, most of them former soldiers who 
fought against the Bjlsheviks in 1020. was particularly hard. My contacts 
must have numbered close to a hundred. Everyone of these former soldiers 
that I spoke to was given the 3rd degree and repeatedly tortured by the 
N. K. W. D. (Gestapo). Most of them were given severe prison sentences on 
no other charge, except that they fought for their country against the Bolsheviks 
in 1020. 

14. With a few exceptions, no charges were made against the deport<*es. 
There was no trial. Sentences were pronounced by the M. I\. W. IX All were 
doomed. 


Relations Between the Period July SO , 1941-Oct. SO, 19)2 

1. On June 22, 1041, Germany attacked Russia. On July 30, 1941, the Polish- 
Soviet agreement was concluded. The text is a follows: 

“1. The Government of the U. 8. 8. R. recognizes the Soviet -German treaties of 
1939 os to territorial changes in Poland as having lost their validity. — The Polish 
Government declares that Poland is not bound by any agreement with any third 
Power which is directed against the U. S. S. R. 

2. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the two Governments upon 
the signing of this Agreement and an immediate exchange of Ambassadors will 
be arranged. 

3. The two Governments mutually agree to render one another aid and support 
of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite Germany. 

4. The Government of the U. S. S. R. expresses its consent to the formation on 
the territory of the U. S. S. R. of a Polish army under a Commander appointed 
by the Polish Government in agreement with the Soviet Government, the Polish 
army on the territory of the U. S. S. R. being subordinated in an operational 
sense to the supreme command of the 1*. S. S. li. upon which the Polish army 
will be represented. All details as to command, organization and employment 
of the force will be settled in a subsequent agreement. 

5. This Agreement will come into force immediately upon signature and with- 
out ratification.” 

“ Proctovol . — The Soviet Government grants an amnesty to all Polish citizen* 
now detained on Soviet territory either as prisoners of war or on other sufficient 
grounds , as from the resumption of diplomatic relations."' 

After the signature of the Agreement, the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, 
handed General Sikorski a note* in the following terms: 

‘‘On the occasion of the signature of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of today’s 
date, I desire to take the opportunity of informing you that in conformity with 
the provisions of the agreement of mutual assistance between the United K.ng loin 
and Poland of August 23th, 1939, II s Majesty’s Government in the Unit' d King- 
dom have entered into no undertaking towards the U. S. S. R. which affects the 
relations between that country and P< land. / also desire to assure yon that If is 
Majesty's Government do not recognize any territorial changes which hare been 
effected in Poland since August, 1939." 

General Sikorski handed Mr. Eden a reply in the following terms: 

“The Polish Government take note of your Excellency's letter dated July 30. 
1941, and desire to express sincere satisfaction at the statement that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the United Kingdom do not recognize any territorial 
( lmm es which have been effected in Poland since August, 1939. This corresimnds 
with the view’ of the Polish Government, winch, as it has previously informed 
His Majesty's Government, has never recognized any territorial changes ef- 
fected in Poland since the outbreak of the present war.” 

II. 1. The Protocol has a significant bearin'!: upon the relations during this 
period. The term “ Polish Citizens" in the “Protocol” has caused considerable 
friction in the relations and a great deni of misunderstanding. In my study 
of the official correspondence between Mr. Kot, Polish Ambassador in Russia, 
and the Soviet Government, I observed that to the Poles the term “Polish Citi- 
zens,” implied all citizens of Poland as recognized in its constitution, regardless 
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of origin. That meant that the socailed minorities, the White Russians, Ukrain- 
ians and Jews living in Eastern Poland were citizens in the same sense as the 
people of strictly Polish origin. The Soviets, after about three months of the 
existence of the agreement, gave the term the interpretation that it referred only 
to the people of strictly Polish origin. 

2. After the invasion of September 17, 1939, the Soviets had held a plebescite 
in occupied Poland. All the candidates proposed by the Soviets were elected. 
There were no other candidates. Eastern Poland was thus joined to the Soviet 
Republic. Soviet citizenship papers were issued to all inhabitants of the Soviet- 
occupied part of Poland. All became citizens of the Soviet Republic. All papers 
of identification of the deportees were taken away from them, and in their place 
were issued the Soviet citizenship papers. Reference to the date November 1, 
1939, in subsequent paragraphs and in attached translations of Polish reports 
is in effect a reierence to the plebescite and the issuance of citizenship papers. 

In order to get help to the Polish citizens liberated by the agreement of July 
30th, the Polish Ambassador made several proposals such as the appointment of 
Polish Consuls, the Polish Red Cross aid and the formation of committees to 
deal with the civilians. These the Soviets turned down. Finally, after a direct 
api»eal of General- Sikorski to Stalin in December 1941, the Soviets agreed to 
grant the Poles a loan and to the appointment of 20 delegates who would deal 
directly with the liberated Polish civilians. Of the 20 delegates, nine had dip- 
lomatic status. The delegates and their assistants, numbering around 100 in all, 
were sent to various localities in Russia. To them the liberated Polish citizens 
came for food, clothing, financial help, and instructions as to future action. As 
a means of future identification the delegates issued Polish passports to the 
citizens reporting to them. 

3. At first the delegates encountered no difficulty in their activities. However, 
in April 1942, the Soviets began restricting the delegates as to the localities in 
which they could work. The Soviet Foreign Office further demanded from the 
Embassy that the delegates cease intervening and '*ease seeking information 
from the local authorities concerning the masses ’of Polish citizens still held in 
camps and prisons. The Soviet authorities began to make it impossible for the 
Polish embassy to render help to the Polish citizens of Jewish, White Russian or 
Ukrainian origin. These the Soviets assumed to be citizens of the U. S. S. It. 
by a unilateral declaration. 

4. In June, 1942, the Soviets made difficulties for Polish couriers in their 
attempt to reach the Polish Embassy. About this time the Soviets began to 
arrest some of the assistants to the delegates. The charge was that these assist- 
ants were conducting propaganda against the Soviets. 

5. At the end of June the Soviets arrested the Polish delegates to Vladivostok 
and Archangel despite their diplomatic passports. On July 10, they were released 
on protest of the Polish Ambassador. About July 15. all the delegates and their 
assistants were arrested, their papers, reports, and personal tiles confiscated. 

6. On July 20, the NKWD (Gestapo) notified the Polish Minister that the 
work of the delegates must cease, on the charge that all the delegates and their 
assistants were carrying on espionage and propaganda against the Soviets. 

7. The NKWD liquidated such Polish agencies as orphanages, homes for in- 
valids, and kitchens where free meals were served. With the delegates under 
arrest and above agencies liquidated, the Polish civilian population in Russia 
was left to its own wits or starvation. 

8. The attempt of the Polish Government to persuade the Soviets to facilitate 
l he evacuation of 50,000 Polish children, whose lot was particularly difficult, was 
also fruitless. 

9. The Polish officials and our Minister in Teheran, Mr. Dreyfus, told me that 
Stalin promised our President that 10,000 children (orphans) would be evacu- 
ated immediately. That was not done prior to my departure from England on 
October 2J>, 1942. 

10. Nine of the delegates were released in August and came directly to 
Teheran where I contacted them. The rest of them remained in prison, charged 
but not tried. 

11. For Mr. Kot, Deputy Prime Minister and former Polish Ambassador to 
Russia. I translated to Mr. Wendell Willkie in Teheran. In the translation was 
a message from General Sikorski to Mr. Willkie asking him that he intervene 
with Stalin on the following points: 

a. Release of the delegates and the assistants. 

b. Evacuation of the 10,000 orphans. 

c. Evacuation of the 50,000 children. 

93744— 52— pt. 3 17 
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12. In Scotland on October 22, 1942, General Sikorski informed me that he 
had just received a dispatch that 70 of the delegates were released and that 
the remaining 14 were held and will be tried on a charge of spreading anti- 
Bolshevik propaganda. 

13. a. The Polish Ambassador, Mr. Kot, made repeated requests for the release 
from prison of Polish citizens. Promises were always made and not kept; 

6. the Ambassador made repeated requests that the Soviets give him a list 
containing the names and the places of detention of Polish citizens. Again 
promises were made and not kept. 

c. When finally Mr. Kot furnished the NKWD a list of some 4,500 of the more 
promised Poles and their places of detention, he was furnished replies pertaining 
to 1,500 of whom 1,000 were released, but the date and place of release were 
not given. 

d. The Polish Embassy knows the location of some 65 camps and prisons 
where Poles are still detained. 

c. In November, 1941, Molotov notified Kot that all Poles were released from 
detention, and yet the Soviet Foreign Office in January, February and March, 1942, 
notified Kot that Poles were still being released from detention. 

/. When only few of the so-called minorities, all citizens, were permitted to 
join the Polish Army, the protests from Kot brought forth the answer from the 
NKWD that those were Soviet citizens and therefore not eligible for the Polish 
Army. 

g. When civilians of the so-called minorities made application to the Polish 
Embassy for evacuation and were given passports due them as Polish citizens, 
the NKWD detained them at Tashkent, Yangi-Yul, and Ashkabad, the points 
of embarkation, to Iran. 


FUTURE POIJRH-SOVTFT RELATIONS 

1. Polish-Soviet relations are marked by differences which are in my humble 
opinion irreconcilable. 

2. These differences are irreconcilable at present because (a) the Soviets did 
not carry out their end of the Polish-Soviet non-aggression pact; (b) the Soviets 
are not carrying out the provisions of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 
30, 1941; (c) Stalin’s promises to Sikorski and Roosevelt are not being kept; 
(d) there are still some 900,000 Polish citizens, deportees, in Russia, slowly being 
exterminated through overwork and undernourishment; (e) there are still some 
50,000 Polish children slowly dying of starvation. 

3. If the Soviets forsake their communistic and imperialistic aspirations, there 
is a good chance that i>eace may reign in the Eastern part of Poland. 

4. The Polish Government and army officials are making a determined effort 
to reconcile the differences. The attitude of the Government is realistic. 

5. Thousands of families broken up, deported, tortured and starved cannot 
so easily forget the immediate past — young men just out of Russia, young men 
six months out of Russia ask not for bread, but for rilles — willing to die, provided 
they can bag their toil of Nazis and then of Bolsheviks. 

Henry I. Szymanski, 

Lt. Colonel , Infantry , 
Liaison Officer, to Polish Army. 
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Enclosure No. 2 


Report cm Polish-Russinn Relations, Lc (VI. H. I. Szyimmski. U. S 

Nov. 22. 1042 


Cask S'rrtrtE* — Pouaii KvAct-Kfeis in Ten khan 


H«ST INFORMANT 

I was emphocd as a gafoekeoiHT cm an estate and owned a small farm, 
apprdN., o hectares. Cpon the arrival of the Soviet authorities I was arrested, 
on the 1 4. December 1!K>H, and ♦miprisoued at Mohnleczno After 0 ilium Its there 
1 was transferred to the prison at OrsZa. in prison during inquiries 1 was 
accused of carrying out my duties too conscientiously, eomiiiuuh ating with the 
Polish police authorities and officers belonging to the Polish Frontier Guard 
Corps, finally for hiding Polish officers. Inning these inquiries l was subjected 
to very cruel treatment, I was beaten and forced, to report about other Poles, 
false statements. 1 was sentenced to x years « * f labour in ca mp. 1 was de- 
ported to Kolyma. Daring the journey, I learned that my wife was deported 
to 8wierdloskaja oblast in February 1010. In the Labour Camp I had to work 
on the railw'ay line. The work was very heavy. Food received after the quota 
of work was carried out : 7011 gr. of bread ami twice daily oat soup made with 
salted iish. No salary. 1 was ill and had a rupture, (nit had to work fin. 
Living dwellings iu barracks very dirty aud full of lice. Very bad treatment 
and we very often were beaten. I was released when the Amnesty for Poles 
was in force on the 2->.0 10H . 
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8ECOND INFORMANT 

I was arrested by NKWD authorities on the 14.8.1940 and imprisoned at Lida. 
I do not know what happened to my family. During the investigations I was 
accused of being a patriot, a deputy of the maire of the village and chairman 
of a village association and Cooperative Society. Further I was accused of 
belonging to the “rich class” as my father owned a farm of 45 hectares. The 
inquiries held for the larger part at night were very tiring. I was sentenced 
to 8 years imprisonment and Labour Camp. I was deported to Komi on the 
5.3.1941. I worked as a carpenter, 14 hours per day and one day rest per 
month. During this day I had to work one or two hours. 

The work was very heavy. Food very bad, in the morning, if the quota of 
work was completed, 675 gr. of bread and hot water, the smallest amount of 
bread received 250 gr. Dinner at 7 in the evening consisted of oat meal soup 
with salted fish. Illness was not taken into consideration and not even with a 
medical certificate of unfitness was one released from work. Only people who 
hadn’t the strength to get up from bed were allowed not to work. Billets in 
barracks were overcrowded ; in a one-person bed, three men used to sleep. The 
camp authorities used to treat us very badly. They often repeated to us that 
we were buried for the rest of our life. Criminals who were imprisoned to- 
gether wdth us were much better treated by the authorities and could torture 
us and ill treat us. In the barracks where I was imprisoned w’as also the 
Lithuanian Minister of Finance Petrulis. Thieves had stolen all his clothes 
and belongings and although he reported this fact to the authorities no steps 
were taken. I was released by the Amnesty with 4 weeks delay on the 6.8.1941. 

THIRD INFORMANT 

After her husband was arrested she was deported from Pinsk on 20.4.41. Was 
deported from hospital with 5 children. She was in hospital after the birth of 
her youngest child. The other children 17, 14, 8, 3, and 2 months old. The whole 
family was transported to Semipalatynsk in cattle train. They were deported 
to the Camp of Semipalatynskaja Oblast, Bialagaezewskij Rejon, Bek-Kazjer, 
and there had to work in a quarry. Was released from work there as unfit, but 
her sons aged 17 and 14 were forced to work. The work consisted of carrying 
and loading blocks of stones from 7 in the morning to 4 in the afternoon. The 
salary was 11 kopek for one cubic meter of stones and both the boys could hardly 
load one cubic meter during one day. The loading of stones was often carried 
out during the night. They used to earn 11 kopek daily but the daily expenses 
for bread only wer of 5 roubles 25 kop. We had a separate lodging consisting 
of one room with a floor, a kitchen stove, one window 2 and half mtr. x 2 and a 
half mtr. The children were ill, malaria and scarlet fever. The local authorities 
of the quarry and the guards were severe but did not ill-treat the workers. Rela- 
tions between Polish and Russian prisoners were good. After long efforts made 
by the deported they were released by the Soviet authorities on 27 October 1941 
and received amnesty certificates. She left immediately : fterwards for Farabu, 
where she stayed 2 weeks, afterwards left for Dzambu’. Teren Uziuk. There 
her youngest child died, her daughter was seriously ill and became deaf. 

FOURTH INFORMANT 

Lately lived and was employed at Grodno. After the Soviet occupation worked 
as builder. On the 9.9.1940 was arrested upon the denunciation of two pris- 
oners who were in his charge in 1936. Was accused of carrying out loyally 
his duties and was not working for the Soviets. Was sentenced to 8 years 
Labour Camp. Transferred to the prison in Brzesc later to the camp at Wor- 
kuta, where he had to work on the land. His family remained at Grodno and 
up to March 1941 he was in touch with them. Work in the camp very hard as 
the quotas of work claimed were extremely high. For instance: during the 
hay harvest he only carried out 70 % of the work demanded and therefore 
received no salary. Food : 650 grammes of bread per day and soup made out 
of hot water and noodles w T ith no fat at all. 17 September 1941 was released 
and in accordance with his wish was directed to join the Polish Army. Arrived 
to Uzbekistan where no Army units were being organized. Worked in a Kolchoz, 
sorting out cotton wool, received no pay for that, only 500 grammes of dry 
biscuit bread with no hot soup. After 13 weeks all Poles were transferred to 
Kirgiz Republic where they had no work but still received 400 grammes of flour 
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daily. He became seriously ill — inflammation of the kidneys and up to his 
departure from U. S. S. R. i. e. March 1942 was in hospital. 

FIFTH INFORMANT 

We were taken during the night and had only one hour to pack up and prepare 
to leave. Upon our arrival we were transferred to a farm where we were em- 
ployed on work consisting of making fuel bricks out of cows manure. As a result 
of this work we all got skin disease. No medicaments were available. Living 
conditions and hygenic ones nonexistent, very dirty lodgings full of insects. 
In the barracks half of the premises were occupied by cattle. Pay for three 
months — work of three women : 90 roubles. The authorities robbed us or made 
mistakes in the accounts. Our only means of living was the exchange of our 
private belongings for food. Later we had to work on the farm. My daughter 
had to lead oxes during the ploughing. One day she was wounded by an ox 
and had one rib broken but had to work on. During the winter food very scarce 
and bad. During the period 1st January 1941 and May 1941 twelve people out 
of the 42 died. No heating nor light in the barracks in which we were lodged. 

SIXTH INFORMANT 

Arrested on 20.7.1940 for selling his own corn and under accusation of selling 
it at too high prices. Sentenced to 5 years labour camp. Inquiries held at 
prison at Lunowce during three months, afterwards transferred to prison at 
Charkowica 27 March 1941. Later transferred to the camp in Kirowska Oblast. 
Work under extremely hard conditions 14 hours daily. Food in full quotas of 
work completed : 700 grammes of bread twice daily, soup made of oatmeal and 
salted flsh. Living and hygienic conditions very bad. Dirt and insects, no soap. 
The camp authorities treated us worse than dogs. They considered us buried 
for life and death sentenced. Russian criminals imprisoned together with us 
used to ill-treat us, beat us, and rob us. The authorities ignored this. I was 
released on the 28.8.1941. 

SEVENTH INFORMANT 

Was arrested there by the NKYD on the 10.2.1940 together with his family, 
a wife, and four children. Deported to the Gorkowskaja, Oblast. We were given 
half an hour to leave. We were taken to the station, put into goods vans without 
heating. The temperature was about 25 degrees below freezing point. The 
journey lasted a fortnight. On the way we were given soup every second or third 
day. We did not get any water at all. There were 45 people in the wagon. 
We were not allowed to get out at all. Upon our arrival we were taken into the 
tajga to work. The work lasted 12 hours daily and was compulsory, though 
none of us had been tried and there had been no sentence pronounced. The daily 
pay amounted to 2 or 3 roubles, which were paid irregularly. The food for 
the family cost from 20 to 30 roubles daily — one kilo of meat 16 roubles. To 
feed the family we sold our belongings. Illnesses : malaria and cynga. There 
were no medicaments. In a room of about 90 cubic metres 28 persons lived. 
The room was dirty and infected by insects. There was very little soap and 
no disinfectants whatsoever. The authorities treated us very badly. They had 
no understanding of our needs. We were told repeatedly “You will be buried 
here under this tree.” We were released in August 1941. 

EIGHTH INFORMANT 

Was arrested there with family, wife and three children. Deported to the 
Archangels-kaja Oblast-Kotlas on the 10 February 1940. The journey in un- 
heated and locked goods vans lasted 17 days. During the journey we got soup 
twice. We were taken to a forest farm for forced labour. There was no trial 
whatsoever and no sentence pronounced. The work lasted from 12 to 14 hours 
per day and the pay for a 100% quota 2 to 3 roubles. The upkeep of the family 
cost 20 roubles a day. We sold our belongings not to die of hunger. We lived in 
overcrowded huts. Dirt and insects. We were given soap once during the whole 
year. We received then 50 grammes per person. Amongst the deportees many 
children and elder people died. Diseases : all suffered of swelling and cynga. 
Upon arrival to Teheran the results of the swelling were such that I had to 
have my leg amputated above the knee. During my stay In the forest three in 
my family died : my two-year-old son, my sister and my mother. The authori- 
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ties ruthless and very strict. After the amnesty there did not want to release 
us, and I escaped with my family in December 1941. 

NINTH INFORMANT 

Went to Lwow with her children when the war broke out. where she was em- 
ployed as a clerk of the Administration of the State Forests until the 13 April 
1940. During that night came three NKW1) men, one Militia man and one sol- 
dier. After search made in the flat she was given one hour to pack up, was 
deported with two children 7 and 10 years of age and her mother 72 years old and 
ill. Deported in a goods van with 27 people, taken to Semipalatynsk. Arrived 
there 30 April, 1940, and taken to a brick factory for forced labour. She worked 
alone for the three members of her family — two children and old mother — the 
work consisted in making bricks and the quota required lotto bricks, which work 
over 12 hours. The weight of the stencil and bricks was 20 kilos. After a month 
of work she got inflamation of tendons. In spite of this she was not allowed to 
leave work and was told “That, does not matter, you will gel used to it.” When 
the frosts came, she worked at sawing and cutting wood. The quota was 4 cubic 
metres per day. The people were forced to do the job in frosts of 43 degrees 
the freezing point, although according to the law it is not allowed to make the 
workers work when the temperature reaches —40°. Women Soviet citizens did 
not go out to work. The pay was 5 roubles to 5 arid-half for full quota. Food : 
the quota for bread was <500 grammes for Luszczynskn and 300 grammes each 
for the children and mother. In 1941 this quota was reduced 300 grammes and 
250, respectively. The local factory authorities were brutal and inhuman. They 
refused a doctor for the ill mother, they did not take into account her lack of 
strength when carrying burdens etc. Released in the end of August 1941, then 
was employed in the Polish Delegation. 

f Translation] 

Enclosure No. 3 

Report on Polish-Russian Relations. Lt. Col. H. I. Szymanski, U. S. Army, 

November 22, 1942 

Teheran, Sept. 4, 1942. 

Dear Brother: Several years have passed since we parted and it is a long 
time that T haven’t had any news from you. I wish to inform you now about 
the fate of our family and your father and mother-in-law. 

Dearest brother, the war which commenced in 1939 has brought about tbe 
tragic lot of our fellow countrymen. In September 1939, our area was invaded 
by the Soviet Army, which introduced many changes in the economic and political 
system. They created revolutionary committees which were joined bv the great- 
est criminals released from prisons, and by the scum of the minorities, such as 
the Pelechs from Pel tew at Roma niszy now and Redryjow, and the Olonszuks at 
Krzewiee, and these people were at the head of the administrative and economic 
affairs. They began their activity by dividing the land of squires and peasants 
who still had sown and reaped in 1939. After November 1, 1939, they would 
not even listen when we prayed them to let us stay in our homes. On November 
5th, a committee composed, among others, of Ukrainians arrived and within 15 
minutes we were turned out on the street. We went to Gliniany ; we were re- 
ceived there and stayed for 10 days. By this time, everything was destroyed 
and robbed so that there wasn’t anything to return to. The interior of Jan 
Haraz’s house was entirely demolished, so were the houses of other people. In 
the month of January 1940, the pacification began. The N. K. W. I>. together 
with the militia fell upon our homes and we were beaten so that we fainted in 
their hands. For fear of them we left our houses with our wives and children 
we escaped to Lwow. On February 10, 1940, a date we shall always remember, 
they came one night in sledges, when the frost was severe, and took our families 
as they were, barefooted and naked, while the men were not at home. Whoever 
learned that the families had been removed endeavored to join them, but some 
did not succeed, among them, brother Janek, Romek, and many others. Dear 
Brother, from here on started our pilgrimage. We were carried off and our 
travel lasted four weeks; what food we had taken along from home was con- 
sumed during the first days, and we cried, freezing in the locked cars: the 
windows were blocked up, so were the doors. They placed 70 persons in one car. 
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Even water was denied to us during two or three days at a time. We began 
to throw out dead bodies on the way to Siberia. Not a single child arrived at 
destination ; my three children died, their bodies were placed on the snow beside 
the car and the train moved on; that was their funeral. Many people became 
insane during this travel and of the lot of about 3,000 persons about 8% died or 
went mad. 

Finally we arrived at destination in the district of Irkutsk, region of Nizhni 
Ydinski, from there they carried us in trucks for 36 hours and brought us to a 
forest where we were placed in barracks, several families together, so that there 
was no space whatsoever where one could lie down. The place was full of bugs 
and lice and after three days we were sent to work. A workman received 700 
grams of bread and his family 300 grams and water. At the beginning of our 
work the frost reached 50 degrees, but they paid no attention to our bad clothing 
and foot gear, and after two weeks the number of members of our colony began 
to reduce. Aniela Gorajowna died, all 5 Guz girls, Pasternak, Gron, Wojtko’s 
wife, Feret, Uncle Kot, three members of the Giodek family and many others. 

We lived at that place over a year and a half in dreadful misery. We ate net- 
tles, grass and even resin. Meanwhile the families of 38 of us were taken away 
and during several months we had no news whatsoever about them. 

Finally the day came when we were given documents stating that we were 
Polish citizens; this made us very happy and some of joined our families. From 
then on we began to look for a better place. We travelled for about 6 weeks 
toward the south and arrived together with others in Tashkent. This travel was 
a calvary for thousands of our countrymen. My dear brother, I am unable to 
describe this travel, — history will tell about places and rivers, as for instance 
the Amudaria, and about the tragedy and death of Poles. 

In 1942, I placed the entire family and their neighbors on the collective farm, 
Novy Put, in the region of Novotrotz, district of Djambul, where we dragged on 
our life in starvation, where we received for our work 300 grams of flour daily, 
while in other collective and Soviet farms nothing at ail was given, and where 
the hot climate and hunger were the cause of very high mortality. When the news 
reached us that a Polish army was being created, we reported for enlistment 
in the army. Dear brother, I was very sorry to part with the family in such 
conditions, leaving them so naked and bare footed, that I was compelled to give 
my last shirt, a pair of underwear and an old worn suit to my aged father and 
mother. 

In 1942, in March, I enlisted in the Polish army as a chauffeur, an automo- 
bile driver, so I am now working in the army. A few days ago I received the 
news that my family, that is, my wife and my daughter, are still in Russia in a 
hospital ; only sister-in-law Fela is already in Persia, and brother Paul with his 
son are in the army, also on the Persian side. 

A description of all details of what was going on with our Polish people in 
Soviet Russia, would not have room enough to be written on the roof of your 
house which you built in the colony and the space of which was little less than 
20 square meters; about the camps and examinations under the threat of re- 
volvers pressed against the temples at nightly hours, several times in succession, 
and always the same question ; about cells in which X persons were placed of the 
majority of whom nothing is known. Dear brother, while working together 
with the Uzbeck people, I learned that they were all waiting for liberation, that 
almost every other family had someone of its members in a camp or prison, 
this amounted to a total number of about 40 millions in 1941. 

I wish to add that after a stay in 2-3 months, all Polish followers of Marx 
definitely declared before their authorities that they preferred imprisonment in 
Poland to liberty in the Soviet country. The life of an unqualified workman in 
that country was such that I do not know if one could find another country where 
a workman would work thus for nothing, go around naked, all tattered, and 
get sucli food that bread was luxury for a collective farm workman. Training 
and propaganda was afforded by Russia herself, so that all followers of this idea 
have been cured once and for all and now they are the most active adversaries 
of the idea in which they had strongly believed before coming to this country. At 
the present time the Polish people are being evacuated and every effort is made 
to get out as many as possible, because the N. K. W. D. is watching this matter 
closely so as not to let a single soul get out from there. Some of the sar riving 
Poles look like walking ghosts. Dear brother, in conclusion of my letter I 
want to ask you not to think that I am exaggerating the above described facts; 
this is only a part of what I have gone through myself, and many other tragic 
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incidents could be described in addition. Having received your address, I want 
to lay before you my pains and to inform you of my experiences under that 
regime. 

Hearty greetings and kisses for you, your wife, and your children, 

Your affectionate brother, 

My address : Command of Evacuation Base, Teheran, Post Office. 

Enclosure No. 4 

Report on Polish-Russian Relations, Lt. Col. H. I. Szymanski, U. S. Army, 

Nov. 22, 1942—1. G. No. 3850 

Extract of the Memorandum of the Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs 

Dated December 1st, 1941 

All citizens of the western Ukranian and White Russian districts of the 
S. R. R., who on November 1st, 1939, had been in these districts acquired the 
U. S. 13. R. citizenship in accordance with the U. S. S. R. citizenship Law of August 
19th, 1939. 

The readiness of the Soviet Government to consider as Polish citizens these 
persons of Polish nationality who had lived on these territories until November 
1st, 1939, is a proof of the good will and compromising attitude of the Soviet 
Government, but in no way can this constitute any basis for consideration as 
Polish citizens other nationalities, in particular, Ukrainian, White Russian, and 
Jewish as, the frontier question between the U. S. S. R. and Poland has not been 
settled and will be a subject of discussion in the nearest future. 

Enclosure No. 5 

Report on Polish-Russian Relations, Lt. Col. H. I. Szymanski, U. S. Army, 

Nov. 22, 1942—1. G. No. 3850 

Polish Citizenship of Non-Polish Nationals 

The Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, provided amnesty for war prisoners 
as well as for political prisoners and referred to all detained Polish citizens 
without making any differentiation among Polish citizens as far as nationality, 
religion, or race were concerned. Nor did the order issued by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of U. S. S. R. on August 12, 1941, granting amnesty to Polish 
citizens who were voluntary or forcedly deported to or detained in the territory of 
the U. S. S. R., provide any discrimination among Polish citizens of various 
nationalities. 

In accordance with this decision, a certain number of Polish citizens, among 
them some of Ukrainian, White-Russian, and Jewish nationality, were released 
from forced labor camps and prisons in the course of the first months following 
the signing of the treaty, so that during the initial phase of the organization of the 
Polish Army an appreciable percent of Polish citizens of Jewish, Ukranian, and 
Wliite-Russian nationality enlisted as volunteers in Polish units. 

The lirst case of discrimination applied to Polish citizens of non-Polish nation- 
ality by Soviet authorities occurred in the Kazakhstan Republic in the month of 
October. According to information received by the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev 
the Military Commissar of this Republic, General Shcherbakov, issued an order in 
Alma-Ata directing that all Polish citizens who were deported by Soviet authori- 
ties from occupied Polish territories, and who according to documents issued to 
them by these authorities from Ukrainian, White-Russian, or Jewish nationals, 
be sent to the Red Army if their age and physical conditions met requirements. 

The Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev reacted to the above order by a note dated 
10 November 1941, stating that it was inconsistent with the Polish-Soviet treaty 
of July 30, 1941, or with the Polish-Soviet Military agreement of August 14. 1941, 
demanding at the same time that every Polish citizen capable of carrying arms 
be guaranteed the right of enlisting in the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R. 

In their reply of December 1, 1941, to the above note the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs stated that they disagreed with the viewpoint of the Polish 
Embassy. According to this viewpoint the calling to the Red Army of Soviet 
citizens who were Ukrainians, White-Russians, and Jews and had come from the 
territories of Western Ukraine and Western White-Russia was inconsistent with 
the treaty of July 30, 1941, or the agreement of August 14, 1941. The understand- 
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in g of the Soviet authorities was that the text of either agreement afforded no 
Imsis on which the viewpoint explained in the Embassy’s note could be founded. 
Further, the Soviet note stated that according to the order of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R. dated 29 November 1939, all citizens of the 
western regions of the Ukranian and White-Russian S. S. R. who remained in 
these regions on November 1-2, 1939, had acquired U. S. S. R. citizenship under 
the provisions of the law on U. S. S. R. citizenship, dated August 19, 1938. “The 
willingness of the Soviet Government to recognize as Polish citizens such Polish 
nationals who until 1-2 November 1939, had lived in the above-mentioned areas 
gives evidence to the good will and complaisance of the Soviet Government, but in 
no way can it serve as a basis for other nationals, in particular of Ukrainians, 
White-Russians, and Jews, to be analogically recognized as Polish citizens, be- 
cause the question of the frontiers between the U. S. S. R. and Poland has not been 
solved as yet and is subject to future revision.” 

In a reply dated 9 December, 1942, to the afore-mentioned Soviet note, the 
Embassy stated: (1) “That Polish legislation was based on the principle of 
-equality of all citizens before law without regard to their nationality or race” ; the 
Embassy of the Polish Republic knows of no prescriptions of Soviet law intro- 
ducing or approving such discrimination. “None of the provisions of the treaty 
of July 30, 1942, or of the military agreement of August 14, 1942, concerning 
Polish citizens (amnesty, military service) make any reference to nationality or 
race, therefore they relate to all Polish citizens without any exceptions.” (2) 
The fact of possessing Polish citizenship by a given person is based on Polish 
law, in particular on the law on Polish citizenship dated January 20, 1920. For 
this reason and in view of the considerations elucidated above, “the Embassy 
cannot take notice of the statement that among the persons who resided on 1-2 
November 1939 in the area of the Polish Republic, temporarily occupied by 
Soviet armed forces, only individuals of Polish nationality will be be recognized 
as Polish citizens by the Soviet Government. (3) The U. S. S. R. law on citizen- 
ship of August 19, 1938, cannot be applied to Polish citizens because “its appli- 
cation in the territory of the Polish Republic which was occupied by the Soviet 
Union from the latter part of September 1939, until June or July 1941, is con- 
trary to the resolutions of the IV Hague convention of 1907.” In conclusion the 
Polish Embassy stated that the Embassy does not connect citizenship with the 
question of the Polish-Soviet frontier. Soviet authorities, on the other hand, 
set forth contradicting theses in stating that they do not recognize as Polish 
citizens persons of Ukrainian, White-Russian, and Jewish nationality who pos- 
sessed Polish citizenship, because the question of the frontier between the 
U. S. S. R. and Poland was not decided and was to be revised in the future.” 
Maintaining their attitude as stated in (1) to ’(3) above, the Embassy called 
attention to the fact that the Soviet viewpoint constituted a unilateral solution 
by the Soviet Union of a matter which, according to the statement of the Peo- 
ples’ Commissariat for Foreign Asairs, is to be revised in the future. 

In reply to the above note of the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev the Peoples* 
“Commissariat for Foreign Affairs sent a note dated January 5, 1942, stating 
that they did not see any ground for changing their attitude explained in their 
note of December 1, 1941. As regards the reference made by the Polish Em- 
bassy to the Hague Convention, the Peoples’ Commissariat is of the opinion that 
the provision of the IV Hague convention refers to occupation of enemy terri- 
tory while the term “occupation” with regard to Western Ukraine and White- 
Ru^sla had no foundation whatsoever either from a political or from an inter- 
national viewpoint, because “the entry of Soviet troops in Western Ukraine and 
Western White-Russia in the fall of 1939, was not an occupation and the an- 
nexation of the said areas to the U. S. S. R. was a result of the freely expressed 
will of the population of these areas.” 

In connection with the above-described attitude of the Soviet government, 
Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Russian, and Jewish nationality, and also 
of other nationalities or origin, as, for instance, Tartars and Lithuanians, are 
not regarded by the Soviet government as Polish citizens. 

The questioning by the Soviet authorities of Polish citizenship rights held by 
Ukrainians, Jews, and 'White-Russians, was not limited to a theoretical legal 
dispute but was followed by practical consequences of the greatest importance 
to those concerned. Soviet authorities did not let them join the Polish Army 
and, in addition, they were deprived of the legal help and assistance of Polish 
authorities. The Embassy’s intervention concerning the release of Polish citi- 
zens whose confinement in prisons and forced labor camps continued in spite of 
proclaimed amnesty, met with disapproval as far as non-Polish nationals (mostly 
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Jews) were concerned. It has happened that some individuals who, being Polish 
citizens, had approached delegates of the Polish Embassy were rcarrcsted. The 
Soviet authorities held these ]>ersons responsible for violating Soviet laws 
which prohibit, under threat of severe punishment, any communication of Soviet 
citizens with agencies of foreign countries. Finally, of a most vital importance 
to Polish citizens of Jewish nationality possessing families in Palestine, the 
United States, and Great Uritain, was tiie matter of departure which was made 
impossible due to refusal of exit visas by Soviet authorities, although frequently 
the applicants had already complied with all passport and other formalities. In 
many cases, Polish foreign passports with Rritish. Palestine, and Iranian visas 
were simply taken away from persons applying for U. S. S. It. exit vias. 

The last paragraph of the afore-mentioned note of the People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs dated December 1, P.M1, reads as follows: “As far as the 
reference made by the Polish Embassy to General Szezerbakov’s order issued at 
Alma-Ata is concerned, information possessed by the People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs indicates that no order has been issued calling the afore- 
mentioned citizens (i. e. Ukrainian. White-Russian and Jewish nationals) to the 
ranks of the Red Army; the order issued concerned their draft for labor in the 
rear; this also applied to other Soviet citizens of the U. S. S. It. 

According to information in the possession of the Polish Government, Polish 
citizens called to perform labor in the rear, as stated in the above-mentioned 
note, were placed in so-called “special construction battalions." During tbe 
spring months of 1941, a conscription of .‘1 classes, 1917, 1918, and 1919 for the 
Red Army was carried out by the Soviet authorities in occupied Polish territory. 
The recruits were de]>orted to remote areas of the U. S. S. R. Rasing tbe cal- 
culation on the general number of the population of the Soviet-occupied Polish 
territory, it is assumed that the number of recruits amounted to about 150,000 
men. In the months of August and September. 1941, on the strength of an 
order issued by Soviet authorities, a part of Polish citizens recruited from 
Polish territories were released from the ranks of the Red Army and placed in 
the above-mentioned construction battalions. 

On August 10, 1941. the Commander of Polish Armed Forces in the U. S. S. R., 
General Anders, approached the representative of the Red Army's High Com- 
mand, Major General Panfilov, requesting that Polish citizens who were taken 
to the Soviet Army be turned over to tbe Polish Army. On August 19, General 
Panfilov informed General Anders that “desiring to satisfy the Polish Com- 
mand, the Red Army Headquarters comply with the request of the Polish Com- 
mand regarding the voluntary release to the Polish Army of Poles who are now 
in Red Army units.** (Protocol No. 2.) 

However, it was proved by a number of letters received by tbe Embassy, that 
the transfer of Polish citizens from the Red Army and from special construction 
battalions had not been carried out in practice; moreover, repressive meas- 
ures were applied to soldiers who, knowing that a Polish Army was being or- 
ganized in the U. S. S. R., had submitted applications for their transfer to the 
Polish Army. 

Only a few individuals from the 1917, 1918, and IIP!) conscription classes 
succeeded in getting over to the Polish Army, while U e note of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs dated December 1. 1941, entirely confirmed the 
fact that Polish citizens of Ukrainian. White-Russians and Jewish nationality 
were still detained in special construction battalions: this obviously had an un- 
favorable effect on the numerical strength of the Polish Army in the U. 8. S. It. 

This matter has not been satisfactorily settled, notwithstanding re] tea ted, writ- 
ten, and oral interventions of the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev (dated April 
16, and May 4) and of the Polish military authorities (on January 21, February 
28, and April 13), although the Peoples* Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in 
their note of May 14, reiterated that only Soviet citizens were called to the Red 
Army and to special construction battalions. 

In their desire to force upon the Polish Government their viewpoints con- 
cerning the citizenship question of persons forcedly deported to the U. S. S. R. 
from areas of the Polish Republic, the Soviet Government in addition tend 
toward restricting the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev in their right to issue pass- 
ports to Polish citizens, a sovereign right of any country. This tendency finds 
expression in the note of the Peoples’ Commissariat for Foreign Affairs dated 
June 9, to the Polish Embassy. In this note the Peoples’ Commissariat states 
that they “think it imperative" that lists of individuals to whom the Embassy 
wishes to issue Polish passports be sent to the Peoples' Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs and the latter, when returning the lists, will inform the Embassy “of all 
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objections made by competent Soviet Agencies to the issuance of Polish pass- 
ports to any of the persons included in the lists”. The Soviet note adds that 
“all persons included in the above-mentioned lists with regard to whom no 
objections are set forth by competent Soviet agencies shall, upon exhibition by 
them of Polish passports, be given certificates entitling foreigners to sojourn in 
the U. S. S. R. Moreover, the above-mentioned Soviet note demands that lists 
of individuals to whom Polish passports had been issued by the' Polish Embassy 
at an earlier date, be also submitted to the Soviet authorities. 

These lists, according to Soviet wishes, were to include the following infor- 
mation on every person listed : first and last names, year of birth, nationality, 
religion, present place of residence, citizenship claimed and places of residence 
prior to November 1939, whether amnestied by Soviet authorities, when and 
where arrested and deported, if not a permanent resident of Western Ukraine 
or Western Wliite-Russia circumstances of arrival to Soviet territory, nationality 
of parents, and present place of their residence. 

In reply to the above note, the Polish Embassy in Kuibyshev in the name of 
the Polish Government, stated in their note of June 24, that “in conformity with 
fundamental principles of international law, the Polish Government declares that 
decisions on matters of Polish citizenship were made by Polish authorities 
within their own competence, and these authorities do not consider it possible that 
the citizenship of Polish citizens who had lived in areas of the Polish Republic 
and in the years 193J1-1942, had arrived in the U. S. S. R., (not of their own 
will, as it is known), shouid be decided upon by Soviet authorities by verification 
of lists of Polish citizens requested from the Embassy. The note explains fur- 
ther that the issuance of passports to Polish citizens by the Embassy and their 
Delegates, is carried out on the basis of existing Polish laws and regulations. 
Under the constitution of the Polish Republic and Polish law, nationality, reli- 
gion or race, and place of residence within the boundary of the State have no 
influence on the citizenship of a given person. In its last paragraph the Polish 
note pointed out that the note of the Peoples’ Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
dated June 9, was intended to enforce a procedure of issuing passports not 
practiced by sovereign countries and therefore the Polish Government did not 
see any possibility for a meritorious discussion of the matter on the basis of the 
suggested procedure. 

The Peoples' Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in their reply of July 9, did 
not discuss the arguments of the Polish Embassy’s note of June 24, and re- 
stricted themselves to communicating that they still insisted on the acceptance 
by the Poles of the procedure of issuing Polish passports as proposed by the 
Soviet Government. 

The above-mentioned documents and facts indisputably establish on the one 
hand the Soviet’s tendency toward restricting, contrary to international law, 
the Polish State's sovereign rights, and on the other, their tendency to count 
Polish citizens of non-Polish nationality as citizens of the U. S. S. R.. which is 
inconsistent with international law. 

London, 24, October , 

Politico- Military Russian Situation 


Basis of report : 

1. Conversation with Polish Army Leaders in Iran and England. 

2. Conversation with Czech Army Leaders in Palestine and England. 

3. Conversation with British War Office, London. 

4. Conversation with American War Correspondents recently returned 
from Russia, in Iran. 

It is generally agreed among the Czechs, Poles, and the British War Office 
that the Soviets had available at the start of war around 21,000,000 men for 
the armed services. 

The Polish and Czech sources agree that the Russian casualties amounted 
to around 7,000,000 to November 1, 1942. 

The same sources agree that the Russians now have mobilized between 13 
and 15 million men. 

The British War Office agrees with the above figures because its information is 
from the same sources. 

Of the 7,000,000 Russian casualties 3 million are dead or wounded (nonreturn- 
able) and 4 million in German prisons. 
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Of the 4 million prisoners 2,600,000 are reported to have died while in prison. 
This figure the Poles confirm by quoting the Russian ambassador to Poland who- 
said that there are no Russians in German prison camps, and by an answer the 
German labor minister made in Nuremberg last February at a labor convention, 
when asked “How many Russian prisoners are available for work?” His answer 
was that of the 4,000,000 some 2,600,000 are dead, 600,000 unfit for work and 
800,000 available. The statement of the Russian ambassador to Poland was 
repeated (this from a British source) by the wife of the Russian ambassador 
to Great Britain when she was asked by the British to head a Red Cross drive 
for the relief of Russian prisoners in German camps. 

Conditions in Russia are so bad that it is estimated that 20 to 40 million will 
die from starvation in the coming year, but the army and the necessary workers 
will be fed. 

Russian political prisoners who shared cells with high-ranking Polish officers 
have stated that there are some 15 to 20 million such political prisoners incar- 
cerated. 

Losses, both military and civilian, are not taken into the considerations of 
Stalin’s communistic and imperialistic policy. 

The Soviet Army is not broken and will not be broken despite loss of territory. 

No source of information, be it Polish, British, or Czech, can tell or even guess 
the strength of the Soviets on any front. I doubt if the Bolsheviks themselves 
know. 

No source of information, be it Polish, British, or Czech, can tell or even 
guess what reserves of supplies and equipment the Soviets have on hand, and 
yet in August they were moving fully equipped antitank units across the 
Caspian Sea from Krasnovadsk to Baku. 

The Russians fight because : 

a. in front the Germans take no prisoners 

b. line of NKWD commissars permit no desertions 

c. starvation awaits the deserter 

d. the front line is well fed 

e. a degree of patriotism has permeated the army. 

The Communists are not fighting for democracy or Christianity because neither 
one of these institutions exist in the Soviets. 

They are fighting to preserve the regime. 

When a month ago the commissar, a part of every command, was removed, it 
meant one of two things : 

(1) the regime has weakened and the army been strengthened 

(2) or the communist party has taken the army into its fold, and thus 
quieted Russia’s most talked of leader — Timoshenko. 

The Soviets themselves cannot defeat the Nazis. 

The Soviets and the British cannot defeat the Nazis. 

Our forces, our equipment, our supplies, our food will defeat the Nazis. We 
must never lose sight of that certainty. 

Our food and our supplies will finally rehabilitate Russia and all of Europe. 
We must never lose sight of that post-war task. 

In view of the above premises and statements it is fair to ask two questions — 
a. What are the Soviets' communistic imperialistic aspirations? 

b. What consideration should be given the Soivets at the peace table? 

Question a. will be treated briefly from two aspects: ( 1 ) Communism within 
Russia, and (2) Communistic imperialism. 

( 1 ) Communism within Russia in terms of President Roosevelt's “ four freedoms' 9 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND EXPRESSION 

The Press throughout the Soviet Union is controlled by the government. 
Controversial subjects do not appear in the Press. It is intended to be an 
organ of propaganda rather than of information. Only news items favorable 
to the government are printed. The two newspapers Pravda and Izvestia have 
large circulations in the cities and reach all culture clubs outside. Local news- 
papers, restricted to localities, devote most of the space to criticism of local 
labor output. 

The tight censorship and control of the Press leaves the citizens in the dark 
concerning foreign news of any nature. As a result, the young people with no 
basis of comparison, assume the Soviet standard of living to be ideal. The Soviet 
citizen attends all meetings and applauds the speakers, but he will not discuss 
politics for fear of informers. Instead, he discusses his output of work. 
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The people pretend to take a very active part in public life. They choose 
members of the local council and elect the chairman of their local meetings. 
However, in the general elections they have no choice of candidate and the resolu- 
tions and doctrines preached are the same at all gatherings and dictated by the 
NKWD (O. G. P. U.) and the Communist Party. Members of the party control 
the non-Communist members occupying equal or higher positions. It is extremely 
diffi ult to get a membership in the Party. Two-percent of the people belong to 
the Communist Party which according to the constitution shares in the govern- 
ment. There is no other party, and therefore, no real freedom of representatives. 

freedom of evert person to worship god in his own way 

In towns and farms anti-religious organizations are active. Even the Polish 
Army in Russia was subject to anti-religious agitation. Immediately after the 
signing of the Soviet-Anglo-American Lend Lease Pact the Soviets stopped all 
talks of religious freedom. Polish Military Chaplains were prohibited from 
leaving the camps even for the purpose of conducting services for the families 
of soldiers. There are some 150 Polish Priests in Russian prisons or concentra- 
tion camps. Articles and pictures showing religious services in the Soviet Union 
which appear in American magazines were propaganda. 

Bishop Gawlina (Polish Army Chaplain) on a visit to Baku, Moscow, Kuiby- 
shev, Tashkent, Samarkan and Ashkabad saw but one church open for services. 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and Russian Orthodox all shared alike. The few 
churches opened for services were taxed out of existence in very short time. 
Soldiers of the Soviet Army or their mothers approached Polish Chaplains 
(mostly at night) and begged for religious medals and pictures to take along 
to the front — Religious freedom does not exist. 

freedom from want 

It is expected that fully 20,000,000 Russians will die of hunger this winter and 
coming spring. The plight of the Polish evacuees indicates the conditions exist- 
ing in Russia. This, of course, will be due mostly to the German occupation of 
territories that produced 60% of the food products. Part of it is due to the 
dislocation of transport and to poor organizing ability. 

But the “want” existed before the war. Government control of industry 
brought about lower wages to cut cost, thus lowering the purchasing power 
because not all produced equally but all suffered. Black bread, a cereal and 
beans with practically no fat constitute the workers daily diet. Clothing is 
very scant, shoes not available and for housing, but one room is given to even 
large families. 

FREEDOM FROM TERRORISM 

The entire U. S. S. R. lives under a constant threat of prison, concentration 
camp and deportation. Nearly every family mourns a member who is either im- 
prisoned, or had died in some prison or camp. The threat becomes greater be- 
cause to inform is considered the highest virture of a citizen. The system of 
spying and punishment without trial is so general that a victim puts up no de- . 
fense. With the fatalism of the East, he simply accepts the enevitable. The 
older generation still remembers the past, but appreciate the tragedy of its posi- 
tion and keeps quiet for fear of spies and informers and the consequent jails and 
concentration camps from which none return. It is difficult to estimate the num- 
ber incarcerated. The figure generally spoken of is roughly 20,000,000. Suspects 
and families of prisoners are likewise imprisoned. Some are sentenced by courts, 
some by the administration without trial. 

Moreover, the Russian worker has no freedom of travel from place to place, 
is subject to compulsory attendance at training schools for manual labor in 
factories and on railroads, and under penalty of imprisonment, cannot change 
Jobs without authority. He has no right to strike. The Workers’ Committees, 
composed of members selected by the party, are not in practice concerned with 
the interest of workers and are merely the mouthpiece of the management. In 
fact, the days of joint consultation between workers and managers are over. 

( 2 ) Communistic Imperialism 

The Cominter n is a political organization within the Soviet Government. Its 
task is to bring"about a Communistic revolution. It is ^particularly active at 
present in U. S., England, France, Germany, and Poland. 
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In the United States, the main effort of the Comintern is devoted to the popu- 
larization of Communism through the relief activity known as “Aid for Russia.” 
Every prominent American working for this relief is unfortunately pictured by 
the Comintern in other countries and in Russia as a champion of communism. 

In Germany, the Comintern is proclaiming that Hitler alone is lighting com- 
munism, defending the interest of German capitalists, and that after a com- 
munist revolution in Germany, cooperation will he established. Poland divided, 
and Germany and Russia will decide on future conditions in Europe. 

In France, the communists are conducting sabotage and preaching the doctrine 
that Russia and France would decide the fate of Europe and not English and 
American capitalists. 

In Poland, the communists, dropped by parachutes, took advantage of the 
populations depression caused by the German terror and the protracted war and 
started propaganda against Polish leaders and advocating a premature uprising 
against the Germans. Immediately after the Sikorski-Stalin negotiations, an 
underground communistic paper in Poland stated that a victorious Red Army 
would not stop at the border of Poland, and not even at the British Channel or 
the Bay of Biscay. 

In England, the Communists based their propaganda on the opening of a sec- 
ond front, not in Africa or the Middle East, but in France. Holland and Belgium. 
This attack would have entailed great losses to the Allies and the Germans alike, 
which would enhance the chances of the Soviet Army. 

The conquest of Latvia. Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, and Bessarabia was not 
for strategic purposes, but a positive indication of communistic imperialism. 

WILL THE RUSSIANS FIGHT NEXT SPRING? 

Yes, if they find the Germans very weak. This winter they will conduct lim- 
ited offensives in order to straighten their lines. Behind these lines, they will 
rest, reorganize, train and equip more divisions. They will wait until the Allies 
and Germans annihilate each other. They will wait until the German army 
confronting them is so weak that their own effort will bring easy and huge 
results. They will not stop their westward march until the American Army 
stops them. 

Europe is confronted with what seems to many of the powers an “either — or” 
choice — i. e., either German domination or Soviet domination. 

* There is little faith that the United States could control a victorious Russia 
at any peace table conference. 

One of Mr. Willkie’s secretarys stated to me in Tehran, that Russia and the 
United States will dictate the peace of Europe. When I repeated this (without 
mentioning the source) to a very prominent Pole in Tehran, he at first begged 
me not to jest, and then very sadly said to me that, “In that case Poland has 
lost the war and the Allies have lost the war.” 

The choice in Europe is not merely : Democracy vs. Hitler, as so many Ameri- 
cans seem to think it is. 

Henry I. Szymanski, 

I A. Col. Infantry , U. *S\ Army, 
Liaison Officer to Polish Army. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One question if you don’t mind. I want to ask 
counsel, Does that complete the so-called Szymanski reports which we 
have received from the Department? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. There is one additional report. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Where is it? 

Mr. Mitchell. That report is a report by a British officer 

Mr. Machrowicz. I mean other than that. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There are no additional Szymanski reports with 
the exception of the Lieutenant Colonel Hull's report, that we re- 
ceived from the Department. This completes the record. I will <ret 
to that later. 

Mr. Korth. Just as a matter of record here which I indicated in the 
executive session a moment ago, in order to protect myself with refer- 
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ence to this last exhibit which was introduced I have not had an op- 
portunity to read it and therefore cannot comment as to whether there 
is any objection to it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In fairness to Mr. Korth, that should be noted on 
the record. 

Chairman Madden. Yes. 

Mr. Maohrowicz. But I would like to ask one question again in 
that connection. 

Mr. Korth. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Machrowicz. When we received the Colonel Van Vliet report 
we received with it also a copy of a letter of transmittal to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Korth. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. With any of these reports is there a letter of 
transmittal to the Department of State? Am I to understand that 
these reports so far as you know have not been transmitted to the 
Department of State ? 

Mr. Korth. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell,. You are quoting for the record? 

Mr. Sheehan. I am quoting for the record because, if I might 
make a short statement, part of the work of the committee is to 
bring out the various things as we see them in the record and their 
proper significance, which naturally cannot be evaluated now but at 
a future time will all be tied together by the committee when they 
make their report. I am reading from the report. This is part of 
the report signed by Colonel Szvmanski and I merely bring it to the 
attention of the committee. I think I would prefer that the colonel 
himself read the last three paragraphs. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the date of this report, please, that par- 
ticular one that he is referring to? 

Colonel Szymanski. November 23, 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. Please read it for the record. It is the last three 
paragraphs, I believe, that Congressman Sheehan asked for. 

Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

There is little faith that the United States could control a victorious Russia 
at a peace-table conference. One of Mr. Willkie’s secretaries stated to me in* 
Tehran that Russia and the United States will dictate the peace of Europe. 
When I repeated this without mentioning the source to a very prominent Pole 
In Tehran, he first begged me not to jest and then very sadly said to me that in 
that case Poland has lost the war and the Allies have lost the war. The choice 
in Europe is not merely democracy versus Hitler, as too many Americans think, 
it is. 

Mr. Sheehan. Those were your opinions at that time? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. I would suggest the colonel should have been the 
Secretary of State and we would have been in a lot better position 
than we are today. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I again ask, Mr. Korth, in view of the fact 
that there were important conclusions not only of a military nature 
but of a political nature, and in view of the fact that the report con- 
tains such important conversations as conversations between General 
Sikorski, General Anders, Stalin, Molotov, why were those reports, 
never transferred to the Department of State? Do you know? 

Mr. Kortii. No, sir ; I do not know. 

93744 — 52 — pt. 3 18 
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Mr. Machrowicz. I would say that if they were, and if they were 
heeded there probably would have been no Yalta or Tehran. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Chairman, the next matter 

Chairman Madden. Let me interrupt. Do you mean to say that 
these reports were kept in G-2 ? 

Mr. Korth. No, sir. I answered the question, I think correctly, 
that I had no knowledge whether these reports were transmitted or 
not to the State Department or anywhere else. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let me tell you this. The previous reports you 
have sent to us, as the Van Vliet report, you indicated were conveyed 
to the Department of State. 

Mr. Korth. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. This report shows no such conveyance. 

Mr. Korth. And I have no information. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To that effect. Will you do this for the com- 
mittee — 

Mr. Korth. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. If you find in the Department of Defense or the 
Department of War any place a letter or any indication that the 
valuable information contained in these reports, including the con- 
versations between Stalin, Molotov, General Sikorski, and General 
Anders was brought to the attention of the Department of State, will 
you let this committee know about it? 

Mr. Korth. I certainly will, sir. 

Mr. Flood. This might be a good time to observe — will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Sheehan. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. This might be a good time to observe that if these 
observations are true as a fact, and if these reports remained in G— 2 
at the Army and never reached the Secretary of State, it would be 
very difficult for the Secretary of State to act upon something he knew 
nothing about. 

Mr. Korth. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. What is the purpose of G-2? Maybe we ought to 
save some money there. 

Colonel, did you ever return to the United States in the interim 
between 1943 and your other assignment later in 1944 or 1945 2 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. In other words you remained overseas all the time? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. In this interim between the end of the war and the 
beginning of your reports, did you talk to any official of the Army or 
the State Department in Europe about your Katyn report? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Or the Russian treatment of the Poles ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Are these all the reports that concern the Katyn 
matter that you now have? 

Colonel Sz ym an ski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. There are some cables, are there not ? Did you have 
a reply in cables from the Army ? 

Colonel Szymanski. We differentiate between reports and cables, 
so there may be and there were cables sent on the disappearance of the 
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officers, when I first started and made contact with the Poles' in 
April 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. Those cables he is referring to have not been made 
available to this committee to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Chairman, as I remember in our covering letter 
to the Airoy did we not ask them to make available all information ? 

Mr. Mitchell. We never wrote a covering letter to the Army. They 
offered it. They have had considerable difficulty finding all the 
various reports connected with Poland. If you will recallj it was on 
the directive of the President, when this entire committee visited with 
him, that all reports anywhere in the Government of the United States 
would be made available to this committee. Consequently, those re- 
ports have only begun coming in during the past 6 weeks or 2 months. 
The committee staff has just not had time to sift down all the reports 
that have come in at this time, but we have not received to my per- 
sonal knowledge anything in the way of cables signed by Colonel 
Szymanski or referring to him in any way. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest you instruct counsel 
to write the appropriate letter getting the necessary cables and any 
other pertinent information. 

Chairman Madden. I will order that procedure to be followed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In clarification, so that we won’t get into another 
impasse as we have today — I will have to ask one question if you don’t 
mind — I will ask the Colonel, you had other assignments besides the 
problem of locating the disappeared Polish officers ; did you not? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When you answered Mr. Sheehan’s question that 
this completes all the reports made by you to G-2 at that time, you 
were referring only to all the reports made by you with reference to 
the Katyn massacre? 

Colonel Szymanski. That was his question, as I understood it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I iust wondered if Mr. Sheehan got the impact 
of that. There are otner reports that you did file about that time 
regarding the Russian-Polish situation, did you not? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are those included in the reports we have? 

Colonel Szymanski. I haven’t seen them in these reports. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, then, the file that we have re- 
ceived from the Department of Defense is not a complete file of all 
your reports on the Russian-Polish situation, is it ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Korth. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether the committee 
is aware of the information and assistance that the Department of 
the Army has given. I have a list of the things that we have fur- 
nished, if you would like that detailed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I think I might say in defense of your Depart- 
ment that probably our letter wasn’t broad enough. These reports 
which do not refer directly to the Katyn incident but which indirectly 
have a great bearing on the Katyn incident probably were not fur- 
nished the committee by you because you had no specific demand for 
them. 

Mr. Korth. As indicated earlier, we had a directive from the Pres- 
ident that we make available to this committee all information that 
the committee desires in connection with its hearing. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. I think you literally complied when you fur- 
nished us only the reports which had a direct bearing on the Katyn 
incident. 

Mr. Korth. That is true. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I am going to ask the chairman now that in our 
requests to the Department we request that they furnish us not only 
the reports which have a direct bearing on the Katyn incident, but 
also the other reports which I understand are several in number. Am 
I correct in that ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Whose reports? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Colonel Szymanski’s reports on the Russo-Pol- 
ish situation which did have an indirect bearing on the Katyn inci- 
dent. 

Chairman Madden. I think Congressman Machrowicz made a good 
suggestion there, because if my memory doesn’t fail me, we requested 
all reports pertaining to the Katvn massacre. I believe the reports 
indirectly referring to or that might affect the Katyn massacre are 
essential to the committee. At the time we visited the President, if 
I remember right, we asked him for all reports pertaining to the 
Katyn massacre. Any reports indirectly pertaining to the Katyn 
massacre I think are essential and I believe that the committee agrees 
that we should request all reports that indirectly refer to the Katyn 
massacre. 

Mr. Korth. We will be happy to furnish the committee whatever 
the committee desires. 

Mr. Mitchell. I might state on behalf of the War Department 
that there are a great many other reports they have submitted to us 
in the German, French, and Polish languages which have nothing 
whatsoever to do with Colonel Szymanski in any shape, form, or 
manner. They are statistics. 

Chairman Madden. We are just referring to Colonel Szymanski’s 
reports. 

Mr. Mitchell. I want the record to show we are referring to his 
reports. 

Chairman Madden. No doubt the colonel has made reports which 
probably directly do not implicate or refer to the Katyn massacre, but 
indirectly would, and I think we should have those reports. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I might say while we are at it, I specifically make 
the request, if you don’t mind noting it, for a report dated around 
December 8, 1943. 

Mr. Korth. We have that right here, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I see it? 

Mr. Mitchell. This is a report that I have never received. 

Mr. Machrowicz. We have never received this report. Do you 
have any objection to that report being offered in evidence now? 

Mr. Korth. It has just been handed to me, sir, by Colonel Szy- 
manski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you want to look at it ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I might explain the position of the War Depart- 
ment counselor here. He is not a qualified declassifier as far as our 
Government system is concerned. He is a representative of the War 
Department counselor’s office. He is in no way connected with G-2 k 
I would like to have the record show that. 
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Mr. Korth. That is correct. 

Chairman Madden. I might make this statement: I do think 

Mr. Mitchell. Excuse me, sir. This report which Mr. Korth is 
speaking of right now was handed to him in my presence by Colonel 
Szymanski just before we started hearing Colonel SzymansKi’s testi- 
mony. Neither I nor any member of this committee has seen such 
a report. 

Chairman Madden. I feel that all the members of this committee 
■want to cooperate with the Department of Defense as far as secret 
reports are concerned, but nevertheless the committee is going to insist 
on the production of all reports. I can’t conceive of any reports being 
secret dating back 7 or 8 years ago. Reports pertaining to the Katyn 
massacre directly or indirectly that should not be elasified as secret 
at this late date. If they are classified as secret, they should be de- 
classified. ^ 

Mr. Furcolo. May I say something at this point, Mr. Chairman? 
I think it probably has been made very clear but in the event it has not, 
I think every single member of this committee is determined that we 
are going to do everything we can to find out the truth about this 
massacre. 

Secondly, I think we are determined to make available every paper 
and document, whatever it may be, whether it helps or hurts the State 
Department or the Defense Department or the Congress, Democrats, 
Republicans, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Korth. That is correct. 


Mr. Furcolo. We are going to show that. In view of that, it seems 
to me if there are any reports at all, whatever kind they may be, which 
for one reason or another the Department of the Army thinks should 
be secret or should not be given to this committee, it seems to me that 
with the reports that you send over you should take it up perhaps 
informally but in some way with the chairman of the committee or 
whoever the chairman may designate, saying, “We do have certain 
other reports that we think may have a bearing. We think they should 
be secret,” and then go on from there. 

In other words, there isn’t much sense in getting into a situation like 


this again, I think. 

Mr. Kortii. I see your point. 

Mr. Machrowioz. The point I want made clear is why these reports .<j 
containing such vitally important matter affecting United States- jf 
Soviet Russia diplomatic relationships were put away in a warehouse < 
somewhere and not found until we finally made a little noise about it, / 
and why they were never brought to the attention of the Department V 
of State. I hope sometime before our committee has completed its / 
work, the Department will give us a satisfactory answer to that. ^ /_> 

Mr. Korth. Sir ; I have made a note of the request in that regard 
and will ascertain whether I can find that those reports or extracts 


from those reports were sent to the State Department. 

Mr. Flood. Before the gentleman from Illinois proceeds, and on 
this question of documents and authority, who was USA G-2 after 
General Strong? 

Mr. Korth. I think it was General Bissell. Is that right? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes. 


Mr. Flood. It was as a matter of fact, General Bissell. 
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Mr. Korth. I am almost certain there was no one in between the two. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where is General Bissell today ? 

Mr. Korth. I can’t answer that. 

Colonel Szymanski. He has retired, but I don’t know where he is. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He is in the country, is he not? 

Mr. Flood. I know where he is. 

Mr. O’Konski. He has a job with the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is Bissell you are talking about. 

Mr. Sheehan. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mitchell. Since Mr. Korth has indicated to the chairman that 
he is perfectly willing for the committee to have this report, I believe 
Colonel Szymanski should hand it to the chairman. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have no objection to that report? 

Mr. Korth. No. That is the one of November 6, 1942, 1 believe it is. 

Chairman Madden. Is this report from you, Colonel Szymanski ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May it be made clear when you are offering that 
exhibit that it is not the copy which has been furnished us by the 
Department. It is a copy furnished by the colonel, the original of 
which has not yet been furnished by the Department but which I hope 
you will try to locate ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kortii. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to know whether you can locate that 
report, too. 

Colonel Szymanski. May I add that the Army said if I found any 
documents, to make them available to the committee. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I understand. You are very cooperative. 

Mr. Flood. Just mark this as “Exhibit 12,” Mr. Clerk. 

(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 12” and filed for the 
record.) 

Mr. Flood. I have been handed by the clerk what is marked “Exhibit 
No. 12,” which purports to be an addition to the so-called Szymanski 
report. I now show that to the witness, Colonel Szymanski, and ask 
him if that is a fact. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. We offer that in evidence, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Madden. It is accepted. 

(The document marked “Exhibit No. 12” follows :) 

Exhibit 12 

Military Intelligence Division W. D. G. S. 

Military Attach £ Report — Poland 
Subject : The Polish Army in England and the Middle East. 

From : M. A. Liaison Officer Date : November 0, 1942 

Source and degree of reliability: General Wladyslaw-Sikorski ; Lt General 
Wladyslaw Anders. 

The Polish Army 

1. The Polish Army in England. 

2. The Polish Army in the Middle East. 

THE POLISH ARMY IN ENGLAND 

The Polish Army in England, numbering around 20,000 exclusive of air .units, 
was formed from units evacuated from France and from groups arriving from 
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Russia. It is charged with the defense of the area north and south of the Firth 
of Forth in Scotland, stretching for approximately 60 miles along the sea. It 
is well-equipped (except for some transportation which is about one-half com- 
plete), and is continually getting the latest equipment (tanks). It does not 
get enough ammunition for target practice. All officers have had battle expe- 
rience. Its outstanding generals are: Boruta, commanding corps; Duch, com- 
manding rifle brigade ; and Maciek, commanding 1st Armored Division. 

Its organization is as follows : 

(a) 1st Armored Division. 

(b) 1st Independent Rifle Brigade (Regiment, U. S. A.) 

(c) 1st Heavy Artillery Regiment 

(d) Battery Antiaircraft Heavy Artillery. 

(e) Brigade (Regiment, U. S. A.) of parachutists. (2 bns. of 2 cos. each). 

(f ) 309th Air squadron-cooperation with Army. 

(g) Corps Troops. 

In addition to the above Corps the Poles have in Engjand 13 squadrons in the 
air of which 7 are fighters, 4 are bombers, 1 is night fighter, 1 is the cooperating 
squadron mentioned above. 

As of October 30 they are credited with the destruction in combat of 498 
German planes. The fighters are being equipped with the latest-type planes. 

THE POLISH AEMY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Polish Army in the Middle East, numbering around 70,000, is concen- 
trated in the vicinity of Khanaqin, Iraq, about 125 miles north of Baghdad. 
Headquarters are in Qizil Ribat, about 35 kilometers below Khanaqin. When 
the concentration of the Polish forces in Khanaqin is completed, and it should 
be by now, there will be no Polish forces in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine and 
nothing but a small evacuation base in Tehran, Iran, under command of Lieut. 
Colonel Anthony Szymanski, who was also designated as the Military Attach^ 
to Iran. 

This force is composed largely of men and units evacuated from Russia in 
April and August. 1 Its 3rd Division was formed from the Carpathian Brigade 
of Tobruk fame and from evacuees from Russia (1st evacuation). The divi- 
sion is almost fully equipped (rifles and machine guns). It needs transport 
and considerable artillery. 

The balance of this force, organized according to the attached table of organi- 
zation, is not equipped. Training equipment was to have been on hand, but 
was not as of October 5th. The balance of the equipment is supposed to be in 
transit. At least that is what Churchill and Sir Brooks promised General 
Anders. It is my opinion that despite promises the force will riot be equipped 
by the British. This opinion is based on the British past performances dating 
back to April, which I followed closely, and upon the fervent pleas of some 
members of the British Military Mission for American assistance, as well as 
the prayers of the Poles. 

The force can be increased by a further evacuation from Russia of a minimum 
of 60,000 former soldiers organized into labor battalions, and now serving the 
Russian Army. These are so concentrated that they can be evacuated to Persia 
within two weeks. There are also a minimum of 80,000 former soldiers whom 
the Russians refuse to release because, though Polish citizens, they originate 
from the so-called minorities — White Russians, Ukranians, and Jews. 

The Poles feel as I do, that pressure on Stalin on the part of our President 
and Mr. Churchill will bring about the evacuation of this potential force and 
of the thousands of Polish officers still incarcerated, mostly in Siberia. The 
total number may run as high as 250,000 men with battle experience. As it 
is, they are slowly being liquidated by a process of overwork and undernourish- 
ment, under impossible living and climatic conditions. Every effort to locate 
one group of 8,300 officers who were supposed to have been deported to Franz - 
Joseph Island has up-date been fruitless. Very little cooperation is being given 
the Poles by the Russians in this matter . 

1 The Army has approximately 1,000 women volunteers organized into companies, who 
serve in various clerical jobs, as nurses, and aids to nurses in field hospital units, and as 
chauffeurs of passenger cars. They are seriously being considered as replacements for the 
men in the kitchens. Their camp life is similar to that of the men, they are uniformed, 
are permitted no cosmetics, and are well-disciplined. 
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The force in Khanaqin, however, is largely rehabilitated physically, after its 
experience in Russia, and if given equipment can be made ready for battle within 
sixty days of this receipt. Its discipline is excellent, its men are tough, being 
the survivors of the fittest after two years of prison and concentration and labor 
camp life in Russia. 

The force is well officered with regular officers, the old ones having been weeded 
out The Commanding General is Lieut. General Wladyslaw Anders; second 
in command is Lieut. General Joseph Zajac. The two make an ideal team. 
Anders is the bold, imaginative and audacious leader, and Zajac the careful, 
methodical planner and executor. The Chief of Staff is Major General Rakowsld 
of whom it is said that he knows the duties of every man in the ranks. Other 
generals are Tokarzewski, Kopanski. Szyszko-Bohusz. My impression is that 
the Polish officer is militarily well educated and well qualified in his profession. 
Given the necessary equipment for his men, he will lead them ably. 

Henry I. Szymanski, 

Lt. Colonel , Infantry , 
Liaison Officer to Polish Army . 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel Szymanski, in your covering letter of May 
29, 1943, to Major General Strong, you list the items that you are 
sending him, and tinder appendix 4 you list excerpts of conversations 
between General Sikorski, General Anders, and Stalin and Molotov. 
Are those conversations part of this record here ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman, those are part of exhibit 10 (A). 

Mr. Sheehan. Are those the originals there, or copies ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Photostatic copies. 

Mr. Sheehan. Mr. Counsel, have we been notified what happened 
to the original ? 

Mr. Mitchell. You have them on the left-hand side, unclassified. 
The names have not been stricken out. The original is over there 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Sheehan. I also understand, for the sake of the record, that 
these excerpts were sent to the Nuremberg trials as part of our docu- 
mentary evidence in building up the trials. Do you know anything 
about that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Have you been informed anything about that, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Not officially, only on the basis of a pencil note on 
the original letter which was on the letter when we received it from 
the War Department. 

Mr. Sheehan. To what effect? 

Mr. Mitchell. “Documents sent to the Nuremberg trial, 55 with an 
arrow pointing to appendix 4 on Colonel Szymanski’s original letter 
of May 29, 1943, a photostatic copy of which is part of exhibit 10 (A) . 

Mr. Sheehan. The originals are in here, then, are they ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I have in no way touched these reports as a part 
of this exhibit because my instructions from the committee were that 
they were to remain as they are. Whatever notes are on there, hand- 
wi^tten notes, pencil, I want the record to definitely show r that no 
one on the committee staff has in any way touched any of these re- 
ports. I do not know who placed these pencil notes on the original 
but it w as probably someone in the War Department. 

Mr. Sheehan. Without studying exhibit 10 (A), is appendix 4 
in there, the originals, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will see. 
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Mr. Sheehan. For the sake of the record will you see if appendix 
4 is in there, Colonel ? 

Mr. Furcolo. It is page 20, in the photostats, if you have this 
numbered right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Congressman Sheehan, the colonel says that he 
cannot find that appendix among the original reports. However, on 
our photostatic copies we have it. But the photostatic copies were 
made from the carbon copy of Colonel Szymanski original of appendix 
4 . We do have the carbon copy of appendix 4 but the original doesn’t 
seem to be here. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The photostatic copy was taken from these 
documents ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; from the carbon copies of the originals. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to the original of appendix 
4* 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In whose possession was the original report! 

Mr. Mitchell. G-2. 

Mr. Sheehan. Apparently G-2 sent this to us without the appendix 
4 in it. 

Mr. Mitchell. They sent the photostatic copies also. 

Mr. Sheehan. Are we making the pliotostatic copies a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, they are now exhibit 10A. 

Mr. Sheehan. Apparently the original of appendix 4 is not here. 
I had been given to understand it was sent as part of the original 
documents in the Nuremberg trials. I may be wrong on that. But 
the point I now want to get at, at any time did the Department of 
the Army, the State Department, or the International Military Tri- 
bunal ever consult with you or ask you about these particular con- 
versations that you originally included in your report ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you. 

Mr. Furcolo. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sheehan. I will be glad to yield to Mr. Furcolo for a minute. 

Mr. Furcolo. I want to ask you a question about those conversa- 
tions on page 20 to 25 of exhibit 10A. As I understand it they pur- 
port to be a verbatim transcript of conversations between Stalin, 
Molotov, General Anders, and General Sikorski, is that right? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. Do not reveal the name if for any reason you should 
not do so, but what I am interested in is where did that report of the 
conversation come from ? Did that come frome someone who himself 
was present at the conversation ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. Did it come from General Sikorski, if you know? 

Colonel Szymanski. This came from General Anders; but I dis- 
cussed this with General Sikorski. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is what I want to get. Those conversations have 
been repeated in book after book and document after document. Up 
to now I have not been able to find any witness who has actually talked 
with someone who was present at those conversations. Do I under- 
stand correctly that one of the participants in those conversations 
referred to in pages 20 to 25 is the source of that transcription? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Furoolo. Secondly, do I also understand that one of the other 
participants in the conversation, General Anders in this case, talked 
with you about it ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. In other words, what you are telling this committee 
is that those conversations that are described took place with Stalin 
and Molotov according to the information that was given to you by 
the two men who were in on the conversations ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcolo. That is all I have. 

Chairman Madden. Congressman Sheehan. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, I seem to be the chief inquisitor for the 
time being, but you will be through with me in a short while. 

Colonel, for the sake of the record there are some things I want to 
have you read in as much as these are your reports. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is exhibit No. 11 the Congressman is reading 
from. 

Mr. Sheehan. Is this already a part of the record ? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is. 

Mr. Sheehan. I have marked the first one. If you will just read 
that paragraph No. 4 and get it into the record at this time. 

Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

The entrance of Bolshevik troops came as a distinct surprise to the population, 
the civilian and the military authorities. From conversations I gather that 
the Bolshevik commanders had two sets of orders, one a directive for peaceful 
entry as a supposed ally of the Poles, and the other to be read when certain 
points were reached of entirely different purport. 

Mr. Sheehan. For the purpose of the record, Colonel, that bears 
on the testimony which has been given to us previously that the 
Russians supposedly came as allies into Poland, and when they reached 
a certain point they were all set to take it over. These were your 
comments from the reports that were given to you, is that right ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. There is another thing interesting to the American 
people. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who do you receive those reports from ? 

Colonel Szymanski. General Anders and different officials of the 
Polish Government. 

Mr. Sheehan. If you will read section 4, page 2, with reference to 
unions. 

Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

All trade unions were abolished. Workers’ wages remained low despite rising 
prices. The unemployment problem was solved by voluntary deportation to 
Russia. The peasants and small farmers were forced to join the Kolhoz, a 
form of collective farming, where they soon learned they had no liberty to 
exchange their products for industrial commodities. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you. 

Again that bears out the testimony of witnesses that many of them 
were sent to Russia. 

Section 2, here, Colonel is the next one, I believe. Will you be kind 
enough to read that for the sake of the record ? 

Mr. Mitchell. The same exhibit. 
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Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

After the invasion of September 17, 1939, the Soviets had held a plebiscite in 
occupied Poland. All the candidates proposed by the Soviets were elected. 
There were no other candidates. Eastern Poland was thus joined to the Soviet 
Republic. Soviet citizenship papers were issued to all inhabitants of the Soviet 
occupied part of Poland. All became citizens of the Soviet Republic. All papers 
of identification of the deportees were taken away from them and in their places 
were issued Soviet citizenship papers. Reference to the date November 1, 1939, 
in subsequent paragraphs and attached translations of Polish reports is in effect 
a reference to plebiscite and the issuance of citizenship papers. 

Mr. Sheehan. Thank you, Colonel. I think that sjpeaks for itself. 

The last part I want vou to read is on future Soviet relationship. 
Let’s see if I can get hola of that. Page 4. These are apparently ob- 
servations of your own, are they not* Take a look at them before 
you state that. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sheeiian. Will you be kind enough to read into the record 
your own personal observations of the evidence that was given to you ? 

Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

Polish-Soviet relations are maked by differences which are, in my humble 
opinion, irreconcilable. These differences are irreconcilable at present because 
(a) the Soviets did not carry out their end of the Polish-Soviet nonaggression 
pact, (&) the Soviets are not carrying out the provisions of the Polish-Soviet 
agreement of July 30, 1941, (c) Stalin’s promises to Sikorski and Roosevelt are 
not being kept, ( d ) there are still some 900,000 Polish citizens deportees in Russia 
slowly being exterminated through overwork and undernourishment, (e) there 
are still some 50,000 Polish children slowly dying of starvation. 

3. If the Soviets forsake their communistic and imperialistic aspirations there 
is a good chance that peace may reign in the eastern part of Poland. 

4. The Polish Government and Army officials are making a determined effort 
to reconcile the differences. The attitude of the Government is realistic. 

5. Thousands of families broken up, deported, tortured, and starved cannot 
so easily forget the immediate past. Young men just out of Russia, young men 
6 months out of Russia, ask not for bread, but for rifles, willing to die providedT 
thcr can hag their toll of Nazis and then of Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you mind showing the prophetic qualities 
of our witness by giving the date of that report? 

Mr. Sheehan. What is the date of that report, Colonel Szymanski ? 

Colonel Szymanski. November 22, 1942. 

Mr. Flood. The last conclusions you gave were all very clear. The 
first two deal with actual treaties the Poles and the Soviet made. 
Suppose you just tell us in a sentence or two what was the component 
part of the treaty of 1932 between Poland and the Soviet and the 1941 
amnesty agreement, so the record will show what you ment by the 
first two points. 

Colonel Szymanski. The first treaty of nonaggresion, the most 
important part was that neither country would attack the other. The 
agreement of 1941, July 30, 1941, was an agreement whereby all of 
the Polish nationals then in Russia would be immediately released 
and whereby an Army would be formed within Poland. 

Mr. Flood. And the 1932 agreement between Poland and the Soviet, 
the first agreement you gave, was extended in 1934 to run I believe 
until 1939, wasn’t it? 

Colonel Szymanski. Twenty years, sir, which was broken by the 
the invasion by Russia — — 

Mr. Flood. But the original 1932 2-year agreement was actually in 
existence at the time it was breached. 
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Colonel Szymanski. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I believe in 1934 it was extended to 1945. 

Mr. Flood. I just want the colonel to show in the record what he 
means. It is well done. 

Mr. Siieehan. The purpose of these secret reports and your being 
appointed liaison man with the Polish Government was to inform 
our G-2, our intelligence of the actual facts, is that right or wrong? 

Colonel Szymanski. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Could I assume as a nonmilitary man that once the 
proper authorities of G-2 are informed of the facts, it is their business 
to assess the facts, their importance and so forth, and to refer them 
to higher echelon? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. That is the purpose of intelligence. 

Mr. Sheehan. Then could we safely assume that such reports as 
you submitted, which I know are substantiated by other reports, be- 
cause I know there is an English report that substantially reports to 
the English Government some of the findings you have here, can we 
safely suppose that higher echelon such as General Marshall, who was 
our commander in chief, would know about these if they were of suf- 
ficient importance ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yer, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. In fact, didn’t General Marshall ask you to make 
the report ? 

Colonel Szymanski. On one phaze of it only, sir. 

I should explain that when there is a signature on a cable it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that that cable or that message was composed by the 
individual. The custom was that to a theater commander, as Gen- 
eral Brereton was, only the chief of staff would sign a message. 
Whether General Marshall actually wrote that or not I don’t know. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Which cable are you referring to now ? 

Colonel Szymanski. The cable that directed me to make an investi- 
gation of the Katyn affair, in April 1943. 

Mr. Sheehan. Colonel, I would like to make just one or two state- 
ments here to sort of tie this thing up. Assuming this was dynamite, 
as you said, and you knew it was, I have already stated we know of an 
English report to the English Government which has been sent to the 
United States Government where they say substantially the same as 
yon said, about the great importance of the Katyn massacre and Soviet 
relations. I also know, which so far is not a part of our report here, 
that there is a report from another military attache in a neutral coun- 
try who has seen the facts and figures about Katyn and Polish-Soviet 
relationship and in that report he states the great importance of this 
matter. We know that recently Colonel Van Vliet testified (he was 
the American soldier who was brought by the Germans to Katyn), 
and I believe 5 or 6 days after he was freed from a German prison 
camp they flew him back to Washington. He stated that General 
'Collins said his testimony was so vital that nobody but the highest of- 
ficers should touch it. Do you remember that, Mr. Madden ? 

Chairman Madden. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Sheehan. With all your fine reports and your fine diagnosis, 
plus all these other reports, it seems to me that either General Mar- 
shall, who we know from history had a very potent hand in making 
many of the decisions with Russia, or somebody in G-2 was negligent, 
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maybe, in not bringing these reports to the attention of the proper 
authorities, such as the State Department or the President. Is that a 
right or a wrong conclusion ? 

Colonel Szymanski. I would say that is a correct conclusion. 

Mr. Sheehan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that ends my questioning of 
the witness. 

Chairman Madden. Have you any knowledge that General Marshall 
ever heard about these reports? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Chairman Madden. Have you any knowledge as to how far your 
report got after it arrived at the G-2 office? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. Wait a minute. Who was at the 
head of G-2 then ? 

Colonel Szymanski. General Strong. 

Chairman Madden. When did General Bissel come in ? 

Colonel Szymanski. I was away. I don’t know, sir. 

Chairman Madden. But General Strong was the head of G-2 all 
the time you were there ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Colonel Szymanski, one of the tasks which you 
had assigned to you was the interrogation of these various Polish of- 
ficers in order to determine the fate of the lost Polish officers in Rus- 
sia, is that correct? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You interviewed a number of them, is that 
correct ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir; quite a number. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could you give us a rough estimate of how many 
you interviewed ? 

Colonel Szymanski. A couple of hundred. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In these voluminous reports that you sent you 
included the depositions of quite a few of them, did you not? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir, not depositions of the officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have some depositions here. 

Colonel Szymanski. But depositions from some noncommissioned 
officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of the officers that you interviewed* 

Colonel Szymanski. There are two depositions of officers who were 
in Russia at the time and had talks with JBeria, the head of the Secret 
Service of Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I know we don’t have the time nor probably do 
you have an exact memory of what you found from all of them, but 
I would like to know whether or not you can give us a general idea, 
a summary of what you found from examining these various officers 
regarding the fate of the Polish officers in Russia. 

Colonel Szymanski. Most of them explained briefly the treatment 
they received in camps as POW’s, that the officers as a whole were 
not treated as prisoners of war but were treated as political prisoners 
and were turned over to the Russian secret police. All the interroga- 
tion was done by the secret police. It was mostly to find out what the 
political background was of these Polish officers. When I speak of 
officers I should take into consideration other, shall we say, educated 
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classes. There was quite a number of priests there. There were 
doctors there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Without going into the detail regarding their 
treatment at prison camps, which is included in the reports, can you 
tell us, generally speaking, what the conclusion of these officers was 
as to who was responsible for the Katyn incident? 

Colonel Szymanski. There is no question about it as far as their 
opinion is concerned. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was their opinion? 

Colonel Szymanski. That the Russians did it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of the several hundred that you interviewed 
did you find one who had any other opinion than that? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have included in your report an appendix 
4. Do you have it before you ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. These are excerpts of conversations between 
Sikorski, Anders, Stalin, and Molotov. As I understand from & 
previous question, you got this excerpt from whom? 

Colonel Szymanski. I got this from General Anders. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And General Anders was present and also served 
as interpreter at the conversations, is that right? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. First-hand testimony. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was present during the conversation and 
acted as interpreter, and gave you a verbatim report of what hap- 
pened ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know how he happened to get a ver- 
batim report? 

Colonel Szymanski. Usually immediately after any kind of a meet- 
ing they make a memorandum of the meeting, and in an important one 
like this General Sikorski and General Anders would naturally get 
together and see that it was correct and that it was exactly what tran- 
spired. General Sikorski also told me about this. 

Mr. Machorowicz. In other words, immediately after the conver- 
sations they got together and wrote from memory the complete text of 
the conversations they just had to the best of their memory ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Because I believe this is an important document I 
would ask you if you would refer to that exhibit, starting from page 
8, and read to us the text, of that conversation, which is not very long. 

Colonel Szymanski. Starting with “General Sikorski’’? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes. v 

Colonel Szymanski (reading): “General Sikorski: But I ” 

Mr. Machrowicz. What you are reading now is the actual text of 
the conversation between these people, right? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

General Sikorski. But I return to our business. T bore state in your pres- 
ence, Mr. President, that your declaration of amnesty is not being executed. 
Many and the most valuable of our people remain still in the labor camps and 
in prisons. 

Stalin (making a note). This is not possible as the amnesty concerned all 
and so all the Poles are released. 

(He addressed these last words to Molotov. Molotov assents to them.) 
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General Anders (quotes particulars at the request of General Sikorski). This 
is not in accordance with the real state of things, as we have quite precise data 
out of which it results that in the camps those released first were the Jews, then 
the Ukranians, and lastly the Polish working elements chosen among those physi- 
cally weaker. The stronger ones were kept back and only a small part of them 
were set free. I have in the Army men who have been released from such camps 
only a few weeks ago and who state that in the single camps remained still 
hundreds and even thousands of our country men. The orders of the Govern- 
ment are not being executed there, as the commanders of the single camps having 
the obligation of executing the production plan do not want to get rid of the 
best' working material, without the contribution of which the execution of the 
plan could be some times impossible. 

Molotov (smiles and makes a nod of assenting.) 

General Anders. These people do not understand at all the great importance 
of our common cause, which in this way is being greatly prejudiced. 

Stalin. Those people should be prosecuted. 

General Anders. Yes; so they should. 

Sikorski. It does not belong to us to present to the Soviet Government the 
detailed lists of our men, but the commanders of the camps are in possession of 
such full lists. I have here with me a list with the names of about 4,000 officers 
who had been deported by force and who at present are still in prisons and in 
labor camps, and even this list is not complete as it contains only the names 
which could be compiled by us out of memory. I gave orders to verify whether 
said officers were not in Poland as we were in permanent contact with our 
count ry. It has been proved that no one of them was there, neither have they 
been traced in the camps of our prisoners of war in Germany. These men are 
here. None of them has returned. 

Stalin. It is not possible ; they must have run away. 

Anders. Where to? 

Stalin. Well, to Manchuria. 

Anders. This is impossible that they could have run away, all of them, so 
much more that with the moment of their deportation from the prisoners’ camps 
to the labor camps and to the prisons every correspondence between them and 
their families had stopped. I know exactly from officers who have returned 
even from Kolyma that a great number of our officers is still there, each of them 
quoted by name. I also know that there were transports of Poles prepared 
already for release and departure, and that in the last moment these trans- 
ports have been kept back. I have news that our men are sojourning even 
in Newfoundland. The majority of the officers quoted in this list are person- 
ally known to me. Among these men are my staff officers and commanders. 
These people perish there and die in dreadful conditions. 

Stalin. They certainly have been released, only they did not arrive until now. 

Sikorski. Russia has immense territories and the difficulties are also great. 
It may be that the local authorities have not executed the orders. Those who 
arrive after having been released state that the others vegetate and work. Had 
anybody succeeded in getting out of the Russian borders he certainly would 
report to me. 

Stalin. You should know that the Soviet Government has not the slightest 
motive to keep back even one single Pole. I have even released Soskowski’s 
agents who were organizing a tax on 11 s and murdering our people. 

Anders. Still declarations continue to flow in concerning people known to us, 
quoting the names of their prisons and the numbers of their cells where they 
are confined. I know the names of a great number of camps where an enor- 
mous mass of Poles has been detained and is compelled to work. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That conversation was dated December 3, 1941 ; 
is that correct ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It was held at the Kremlin ; is that correct ? 
Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There is just one other very brief conversation 
which you have reported and which I would like to have you read into 
the record, and that is the conversation at the Kremlin on the 18th 
day of March 1942, at which were present Stalin, General Anders, 
Colonel Okulicki, and Molotov. 
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Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

Anders. Besides, many of our men are still in prisons and in labor camps. 
Those released in these last times continually report to me. Up to the present 
time the officers deported from Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov have not 
made their appearance. They should certainly be by you. We have gathered 
supplementary particulars on them. [He hands two lists that are taken by 
Molotov.] 

What could have happened with them? We have traces of their sojourn 
on the Kolyma. 

Stalin. I already have given all the necessary dispositions for their release- 
It has been said that they even are on Francis Joseph lands, and there, as it 
is known well, there are no such people. I do not know where they are. Wh y 
should I keep them? It may be that they are in some camps on territories- 
now occupied by the Germans. They dispersed themselves. 

Colonel Okulicki. It is impossible. We would be aware of it. 

Stalin. We have kept back only those Poles who are spies in the German 
service. We released even those who after passed to the Germans, as for 
instance Kozlowski. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Now a third one. I can’t locate it right now r 
but you probably can locate the report as to the conversations with 
Beria, who was tne head of NKVD. 

Mr. Mitchell. Appendix V in exhibit 10A constains the conversa- 
tions you are referring to. They are in extract of report dated Maw 
6, 1943. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Do you have the conversation of General Beria 
where he referred to the blunder that they made ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. I would like to have you read that. For the? 
purpose of identifying the report, General Beria was the general in 
charge of NKVD ; is that right? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. This conversation is of what date? 

Colonel Szymanski. Before October 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was present at the conversations? 

Colonel Szymanski. Present at the conversation were Gorczynski* 
G-o-r-c-z-y-n-s-k-i ; ex -Lieutenant Colonel Bukojemski, B-u-k-o-j-e-m- 
s-k-i; and ex-Lt. Col. Sigmund Berling, B-e-r-l-i-n-g. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who gave you this conversation ? 

Colonel Szymanski. This was taken from the original document v 
and I was given a true copy of it by General Anders. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. General Anders prepared the document? 

Colonel Szymanski. Or his staff. 

Mr. Maciirowicz. Will you read the contents of the statement made 
by General Beria on that occasion? 

Colonel Szymanski (reading) : 

According to written declarations in the possession of Colonel Gorszynski„ 
Beria when asked about the date of the Polish officers prisoners of war, expressed: 
himself as follows : “We made a great blunder/’ 

Mr. Maciirowicz. That was the statement made by General Beria 
when asked about the fate of the Polish officers? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He said, “We made a great blunder" ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

This opinion of Beria’s has been corroborated by the National Commissar 
of Public Security, Merkulov, out of Beria’s further words stating that the above- 
officers were no more. It resulted that something had happened with the officers; 
interned at Kozielsk and Starokielsk even before October 1040. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. That is also part of the report that you filed with 
G-2? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When did you file that report? 

Colonel Szymanski. In May 1943, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know Colonel Hulls ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Ifes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who is he? 

Colonel Szymanski. Lieutenant Colonel Hulls is a British officer 
who was my British counterpart with the Polish forces. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where ? 

Colonel Szymanski. He was in Russia. I met him when he came 
with the Poles to Iran. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know whether or not Hulls was assigned 
to do any investigating regarding the Katyn incident ? 

Colonel Szymanski. I did not see him after the announcement of 
the Katyn massacre. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know whether or not Colonel Hulls made 
any report, knowledge of which was conveyed to you regarding this 
Katyn incident? 

Colonel Szymanski. Concerning the disappearance of officers ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Concerning the disappearance of Polish officers 
in Russia. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you get notice of any report that he 
may have made ? 

Colonel Szymanski. He made copy of it available to me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to that copy ? 

Colonel Szymanski. That copy is in the possession of G-2 in the 
Army. It is a top secret British classified document and not available 
to us in the sense that we can pass it on without its first being declassi- 
fied by the British Government. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I am going to ask you a question. Before you 
answer that I would like to have you confer with Mr. Korth whether 
or not you are at liberty to answer it. 

Did you read that report ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. May 1 interrupt to indicate this? I think the record 
should show that the full committee is aware of the existence of this 
so-called Hulls report, and we have communicated our awareness to 
that fact to the Department of the Army, and we have requested the 
Department of the Army to get in touch with the British Govemmen 
immediately for the purpose of declassifying that document and mak- 
ing it available to this committee as an exhibit without delay. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Korth. Yes, sir; I so understand. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to have the record show that request 
is made as of this date. 

Mr. Korth. That is right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all right. The request has been made and 
we have received assurances, which I have full faith in, that efforts 
will be made to have it declassified. 
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Mr. Korth. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I have asked the witness to confer with you as to 
whether or not he is free to answer the question. The question is, Did 
you read that report ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know what he said in that report as to 
the disappearance of these Polish officers? You had better discuss it 
with Mr. Korth before you answer. 

(Witness and Department of the Army counsel conferring.) 

Colonel Szymanski. I know what is generally in the report. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know the date of the report? For your 
information I might say it is June 18, 1942. 

Colonel Szymanski. June 18, 1942. The title of it is “Polish Army 
in Russia.” I submitted it to G-2 November 19, 1942. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So far as you know, Colonel Hulls submitted the 
original to his superiors in London ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Mine was one of five copies. One was given 
to the British Government, one to the British Army, one to the Polish 
Government, and one was his own copy, and the other one he gave 
to rxie. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to ask you whether or not you know or 
whether you remember whether he stated in that report that the arrest 
and the deportation of millions of Poles was not a haphazard but a 
definite plan of Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Korth. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that report, I feel 
that with another meeting, with the declassification of this, we can 
submit the whole document to the committee. 

Mr. Machrowtcz. Do you object to his answering that at this time ? 

Mr. Korth. I w ould prefer his not answering it at this time. There 
is no desire to withhold information from the committee. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right. 

Mr. Flood. Will the gentleman yield? Maybe we can accomplish 
our purpose for the record at this point, although we are all in agree- 
ment as to what is to be done, by this kind of question : 

Colonel, are you aw r are of the connotation of this new term “geno- 
cide” ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. From your best recollection of the contents of the 
so-called Hulls report, without directing your attention to any par- 
ticular part thereof, but from the four corners of the document, would 
you say that the gist of the Hulls report dealt with the so-called crime 
of genocide ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Without a shadow of doubt. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just one other question to clarify that. Would 
you say that, generally speaking, his findings were very much the 
same as yours were ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. From your discussions with these various people, 
and from your own investigations, have you personally come to a 
conclusion as to who was jjuilty of the crime of Katyn? 

Colonel Szymanski. It is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Maciirowtcz. All right. Have you come to it? All of us have 
only an opinion. No one of us has a complete conviction. 
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Colonel Szymanski. Based upon the conversations and based upon 
the feeling of the Poles, there is no doubt about it but that, in my 
opinion, tne Russians committed it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you want to give the reasons which led 
you to that conclusion? 

(The witness conferred with Department of the Army counsel.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you repeat that question, please? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you give the reasons why you have come to 
that conclusion? 

Colonel Sztmanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What are they ? 

Colonel Szymanski. In the report which already is exhibit 11 and 
indicates the condition of the refugees which were evacuated from 
Russia to Iran in 1942, 1 specifically picked out pictures of children 
that I took myself, and their condition, because if the children came 
out in that condition it is certain that the adults perhaps suffered even 
more. Second, never in all the conversations concerning the disap- 
pearance of the officers did the Russians explain that they were cap- 
tured by the advancing Nazis. Third, why don’t the Soviets account 
for the balance of the 15,000 officers that disappeared in Russia? 

Fourth, the Polish underground sources made a search in Poland 
and could not find even one returnee, and they had exceptionally fine 
contact with all of them. None of the relatives received any mail 
after May 1940. 

Lastly, I visited POW camps, Polish POW camps in Germany. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How many prisoner-of-war camps of the Ger- 
mans in which Polish officers were confined, did you visit? 

Colonel Sztmanski. I visited two of them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you have ample opportunity to see the 
treatment of these officers? 

Colonel Sztmanski. Not the treatment so much, because I wasn’t 
in prison when they were there, but I saw the condition when I did 
get there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was it? 

Colonel Sztmanski. They were not undernourished, they were 
fairly well dressed, they were depressed mentally because they had 
been in for over 5 years, but they were certainly alive. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is an important question. Did they dis- 
appear eventually ? 

Colonel Sztmanski. They were taken over by the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, those Polish officers in German 
prison camps did not' disappear ? 

Colonel Sztmanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And those Polish officers who were in Russian 
camps did disappear, is that correct? 

Colonel Sztmanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I have the report of December 8 ? 

Mr. Korth. Yes, sir. It is right here. 

Colonel Szymanski. I would like to clarify one point there. I more 
or less may seem like defending the Nazis. I certainly don’t want 
the implication that I am a Nazi in any way, because I also visited 
Buchenwald and Dachau, and I saw the treatment of the humans 
there. They did at least observe some rules of law concerning the 
treatment of prisoners of war. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Do you know of any instance where the Germans 
violated the international agreement at The Hague governing the 
working of officers who were PO W’s ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir; I do not know of an instance of that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. This is not the report that I wanted. I asked 
for the report of December 8. 

Mr. Korth. I am sorry, sir. I thought that exhibit 12 was the one 
to which you had reference. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want the one Mr. Szymanski brought in to- 
day. 

Mr. Korth. That is the one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is not December 8. 

Mr. Korth. That is the one he brought in today, sir; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is the second page. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there another report besides this that you have 
in your possession, which has not yet been brought up ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I ask you, did you ever file any report with 
any recommendations of forming a military intelligence agency? 

(The witness conferred with Department of the Army counsel.) 

Mr. Korth. Mr. Chairman, I think that the witness must respect- 
fully decline to answer that, from what he has just told me. I did 
not know the nature of the question prior to the time it was asked. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I asked for the report of December 8, and you 
gave me the report of November something. 

Mr. Korth. Sir, I was handed that report by Colonel Szymanski. 
I thought that was what you had in mind. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there another report or letter besides that, I 
will ask the colonel, which has not yet been brought to our attention ? 

Mr. Korth. It is not a report, sir, that you speak of. It is a rec- 
ommendation to G-2. Is that what you have reierence to? There is 
no other report. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Every report has a recommendation. 

Mr. Korth. As I understand from Colonel Szymanski, there is no 
additional report. There is a recommendation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I do not care what you call it. 

Mr. Korth. He did make a recommendation, as I understand it. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do we have that ? 

Mr. Kortii. Do you have it with you ? 

Could we have about a 30-second recess, Mr. Chairman ? 

(Thp witness conferred with Department of the Army counsel.) 

Mr. Machrowicz. I think the committee would like to know what 
the content of that report or recommendation is. 

Mr. Korth. I have no objection to your seeing it in executive session. 
I am not trying to hide anything. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Let me follow that with one question, and then 
we can see it in executive session. 

Colonel, without reference to the contents of that recommendation, 
there was a recommendation made by you on or about December 8, 
1943, to G-2? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Just one other question. Was that followed 11 
<lays later with a cablegram, the contents of which we are going to 
-discuss in accordance with a previous agreement? 

Mr. Korth. It was the 23d, I think. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Let us get the date. You made a recommenda- 
tion to Gr-2 on or about December 8, is that correct ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. 1943 ? 

Colonel Szymanski. 1943. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And following that — on what date ? 

Colonel Szymanski. December 19. 

Mr. Korth. You are right, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That recommendation was followed by a cable- 
gram dated December 19 ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As I understand, we are not going to discuss that 
-cablegram at this time, but what I do want to know is, that cablegram 
followed a report and recommendation of December 8, 1943? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I think the record at that point should show that the 
entire committee is aw^are of the existence of that telegram and has 
seen the telegram. The Army has not had a chance yet to examine 
the original microfilm of the said telegram. A copy of the telegram 
Is now in the possession of the colonel, and the Army is going to meet 
with the committee at a special open session at 10 o’clock next Wednes- 
day morning in Washington for the very purpose of examination on 
the basis of the declassified telegram, is that correct ? 

Mr. Korth. That is right, sir. 

We understand that, and we will comply with the wishes of the 
-committee. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, I am a precisionist, as far as the record is con- 
-cerned. I want to have the record in order on this point. I am now 
reading from exhibit No. 11, part of your report, that part thereof 
•described as “Polish-Russian Relations; Relations between the period 
-July 30, 1941-October 30, 1942.” I quote as follows: 

1. On June 22, 1941, Germany attacked Russia. On July 30, 1941, the Polish- 
Soviet agreement was concluded. The text is as follows : 

This is a quotation within a quotation, with underlining in the quo- 
tation. 

“The Government of the U. S. S. R. recognizes the Soviet-German treaties of 
1939 as to territorial changes In Poland as having lost their validity. The Polish 
Oovernment declares that Poland is not bound by any agreement with any third 
power which is directed against the U. S. S. R.” 

Now, I go to that part of the same page, point 5, which says as 
follows, and I quote : 

This agreement will come into force immediately upon signature and without 
ratification. 

Now, the protocol, quotation within a quotation : 

“The Soviet Government grants an amnesty to all Polish citizens now de- 
tained on Soviet territory, either as prisoners of war or on other sufficient 
grounds, as from the resumption of diplomatic relations.” 
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Then I go to that page of the same exhibit, 'your said report, called 
“Polish-Russian Relations; Relations prior to Bolshevik invasion, 
September 17, 1939,” and I quote point 3 thereof as follows : 

On September 17, 1939, the Polish Ambassador to the U. S. S. R. was read a 
note in the Kremlin to the effect that (a) the Soviets regarded the Polish. 
Government as disintegrated and the Polish state as having in fact ceased to 
exist; (b) that consequently, all agreements between the two countries were 
rendered invalid; ( c ) that Poland, without leadership, constituted a threat to 
the U. S. S. R. ; (d) that the Soviet Government could not view with indifference 
the fate of the Ukrainians and White Russians living on Polish territory; (e) 
that accordingly, the Soviet Government had ordered its troops to cross the 
Polish border for their protection; (/) and that the Soviet Government proposed 
to extricate the Polish people from the unfortunate war into which they were 
dragged by their unwise leaders and enable them to live a peaceful Ufe. 

Do you recognize those statements? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Now, I want to go for a minute to perhaps a higher 
realm of our discussion, but being a very intelligent intelligence 
officer — and that does not always follow — let us see what we can do 
about motives. 

You have had extraordinary experience on this mission. You have 
had vast opportunity to converse with military and civil leaders of 
the Allied nations, with particular reference to the Poles and their 
allies. Directing your attention to the year 1939, 1 am trying to find 
out why would the Russians from 1939 to 1941, if they committed this 
offense, why, in the sense of motives, w T ould they do it ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Genocide. 

Mr. Flood. Besides genocide, can you think of political reasons 
specifically resulting from historic and traditional situations within 
Russia? Why would the Russians want to kill 15,000 military offi- 
cers, separate from the fact that they were intelligentsia and the 
recognized concept of genocide, from the military point of view? 

Colonel Szymanski. They couldn’t swing the officers over to their 
way or their ideology. They couldn’t control the officers. Of the 
15,000, only 20 defected, which is a tribute in itself. 

Mr. Flood. It has been indicated by several reputable witnesses, 
Polish officers from Kozielsk and Starobielsk who have testified be- 
fore this committee, that they were subjected to an unending barrage 
of propaganda to convert them to communism, without success. 
Does your conclusion follow from that kind of fact ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Do you agree, from your experience, that there was at 
that time a conceivable counterrevolutionary situation existing be- 
hind the Russian line among the Russian people, the various elements 
of the Russian people ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Not from the stories I got from the Poles, 
and that would be my only source. 

Mr. Flood. Was there ever brought to your attention a situation 
that was potentially revolutionary in the Ukraine? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Would it be conceivable that the Russians would want 
to liquidate an officer corps that, if released from prison camps, 
could be the leaders of a revolution behind the Russian line ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Flood. If that is conceivable, would it make an intelligent 
motive for the Russians to eliminate revolutionary leadership ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Is that beyond the realm of reason in this case ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. It is conceivably, therefore, a motive ? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Now, let us jump to the other side of the line. No, let 
us not jump quite so quickly. Let us go back to the Russians. 

It has been indicated by a Russian colonel today, and it is not un- 
known to intelligent historians, that mass executions, mass migra- 
tions, mass murder are not a novelty in the Russian political world, 
back to the imperial days, perhaps down to date. Is that not so ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You were not surprised or stunned or shocked, or you 
would not be, if it turned out that the Russians did this crime ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir ; I would not be. 

Mr. Flood. It was indicated by a Russian colonel today that the 
Katyn massacre was not a great subject of conversation among the 
Russian officer corps because, from their point of view or thinking, 
it was really a minor incident. 

Colonel Szymanski. Correct. 

Mr. Flood. If that is all true, and if the Russians are more or less 
experts at this kind of thing, why do you think they would commit 
such a blunder within a hop, skip, and jump of the Polish border in 
the Katyn Forest where somebody with his eyes open would stumble 
over the whole thing? 

Colonel Szymanski. The workings of the Russian secret police are 
such that it is almost utterly impossible to get anything out of that 
country. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have any opinion as to why such skilled mass 
executioners would perform such a mass execution in that area, under 
the circumstances ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I am sure you are aware of the geographical location 
of Smolensk. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I direct your attention now to the dates of the alleged 
crime. Would it be conceivable for the Russians to feel, keeping in 
mind where the German lines were and where the Russian lines were, 
that the Russians had no reason to believe or expect or think that 
Smolensk would fall to the Germans and the crime De discovered? Is 
that not an intelligent thinking? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. It would not be unreasonable for the Russians so to 
think, under the tactical situation that existed at the time of the 
alleged crime? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. The tactical situation was then and is now common 
knowledge ? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Flood. That could be one indication of why what might be 
considered a stupid site was selected, that they felt secure, pernaps? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Flood. Now, let us take a look at the Germans. Directing your 
attention to the years that these crimes were perpetrated, no matter 
whose date you take, can you agree — and I am sure you know the 
facts — that Hitler was in a rather precarious position at that timet 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir; he was not. 

Mr. Flood. Comparatively, in ’39? Do you think that he was ex- 
periencing any trouble with the German General Staff vis-k-vis the 
attack upon Russia ? 

I mean 1941. What did I say — 1939 ? I mean the summer of 1941. 

Colonel Szymanski. There were probably staff discussions and dis- 
agreements which were finally ironed out, and perhaps they did ex- 
actly what Hitler said. 

Mr. Flood. Not “perhaps.” They did exactly what Hitler said, did 
they not ? 

Colonel Szymanski. I wasn’t there, and I couldn’t very well say. 

Mr. Flood. Have you ever heard it indicated that the German Gen- 
eral Staff opposed violently the attack upon Russia, and it was only 
by orders of Hitler that the undesirable creation of a two-front war 
was instituted? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir 

Mr. Flood. You never heard that. This has nothing to do, really, 
with your type of testimony. If you mind this kind of thing 

Colonel Szymanski. Maybe I am not expert enough on this. 

Mr. Flood. I think you are. I am trying to probe both sides to see 
what was going on in their minds, if I can, and then we will apply the 
facts to what we find as motives, you see. 

You have heard of panslavism? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You have heard it indicated that Russia was looked 
upon by the smaller Slav nations as “Mother Russia,” and the leading 
Slav protector ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Except by the Poles. 

Mr. Flood. Except by the Poles. 

The Germans were not unaware of that state of mind or this geo- 
political phrase, “panslavism” ? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Flood. It would militate to the advantage of the Germans if 
they could drive a wedge between any Slavic group? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. And if the Germans were laboring under any impression 
that the Poles and the Slavs were happily married, they might have 
taken this kind of action as happened at Katyn for the purpose of 
turning the Poles against the Russians? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. That is not beyond the kind of fantasy that I am engag- 
ing in now, is it ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. In all of your experiences and in all of your conversa- 
tions, have you ever unearthed one scintilla of evidence which would 
support that kind of German thinking or action ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I just wanted to know what you thought about those 
things. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 
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Mr. Mitchell. Did you at any time during your discussions with 
the Polish Corps, General Anders, Ozapski, those men that you have 
reported to us here today, receive an explanation as to why, since the 
Germans took over the Smolensk area in August of 1941 and held it 
through August 1943, they delayed releasing this report until April 
13, 1943, when they shocked the world with it? Have you got any 
version that you could give this committee with respect to the delay ? 

Colonel Szymanski. I haven’t seen anything which stated that they 
did find the graves before more or less, say, April, when they first 
announced it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did the Polish people that you may have talked to 
have any information ? 

Colonel Szymanski. Not that I know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Such as what, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Mitchell. As to why there was a delay from August 1941, 
when the Germans took the Smolensk area, until April 1943. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you established when the Germans located 
the graves ? 

Mr. Mitchell. April 1943. That is when they announced it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know when they found them ? 

Mr. Mitchell. April 1943, but they had this area from August 
1941 until April 1943. Why didn’t they discover these graves sooner ? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is probably operational there. 

Mr. Mitchell. I just wanted to know if he heard anything from 
the Polish officers or anybody else who may have been in Russia at 
that time. 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. After all, he was the American liaison officer as- 
signed specifically to it. 

Chairman Madden. They could not announce it until they discov- 
ered the graves and there is no evidence that they had discovered the 
graves any long period of time before they announced it. 

Mr. Mitchell. We don’t know that, sir. 

Mr. Sheehan. Did not one of the witnesses yesterday state some- 
thing along that line? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, at Nuremberg they alleged they discovered it 
much sooner. Dr. Miloslavich said something yesterday to that effect. 
I just wanted to see if this witness had any information or if he had 
ever imparted that information to the United States Government. 

Colonel Szymanskt. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Colonel, I am proud of you as one American to an- 
other, extremely proud for the way you carried on and the things that 
vou did against great odds. I am going to give you a little experience 
before I ask you a question to verify the importance of your testimony. 

One of the most thrilling experiences I had when I was elected to 
Congress and sworn in, in 1943, w as to be invited to the Polish Em- 
bassy in Washington, at which the guest of honor was General Si- 
korslti. He had just come back from Europe after several meetings 
with Stalin on this mission that you describe in your report. I was 
extremely happy to meet him. But I noticed that in our cross-exami- 
nation of him, not once would General Sikorski say anything that 
would even give one the slightest hint that he wanted to give the 
Germans any propaganda value or any military value from the stand- 
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point of what he might say. He was cautious never to say anything 
that would be favorable to the Germans, politically, militarily, or any 
other way. 

The reason I mention that is that I want to ask you this question : 
In dealing with these Polish officers as a liaison man for the United 
States Army, did you not likewise find that true of all Polish officers 
and all Polish military personnel and the Polish Government all the 
way down the line? They never wanted to give any propaganda 
value to the Germans or give anything to their advantage in this con- 
troversy with the Russians. Did you not find that more or less to 
be true? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, they actually leaned the other way 
in many instances, actually to cover up for the Russians; not to give 
the Germans any propaganda value. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Because inherently they hated the Germans with 
equal vigor as they did the Russians ; is that not right? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. So any reports coming from the Poles, from the 
Polish Government, from the Polish military personnel, or from Gen- 
eral Sikorski, would not be a prejudiced report. It would be one based 
simply on human justice. 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. I mention that because it brought out the experience 
very, very pointedly for me, because I recall one of the pictures that 
I shall prize for my entire life is the personally autographed picture 
by General Sikorski himself. He was killed shortly after that, much 
to our regret. 

I mention that because it shows that all the way throug this picture, 
the Poles were extremely careful — as a matter of fact, my only criti- 
cism of them would be that they protected the Russians too much. 
They did not want to give Hitler any propaganda value out of any 
controversy they had with the Russians. Therefore, the testimony 
that they gave is not a prejudiced testimony. 

From the gleaning and the very little information we got from 
General Sikorski — in other words, we asked him the question, “How 
are conditions in Russia as regards the Poles?” and his only answer 
was, “Bad, hard.” 

Then immediately when we cross-examined him, “What is the con- 
dition? Are they in prison camps? Are you having any trouble 
with Joe Stalin about the treatment by the Russians?” his answer 
was, “I don’t care to talk about that. I don’t care to talk about that.” 
In other words, you could see that the tendency there was not to 
divulge any information that the Germans might pick up and make 
propaganda out of against the Russians. Do you get my point? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Judging from his conversation, we sort of got the 
hint that things were not all right. At that time there happened 
to be nine Members of Congress, Americans of Polish descent, who 
had several meetings on it, and we did some digging. We knew in 
1944 that your report was sent in. We knew that other reports were 
being sent in. We tried to get the War Department to give us the 
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contents of those reports, but we were immediately clamped down 
with the determination that it is secret. 

We knew so by telephone conversation, and we got letters in writing 
that your report, among other reports, was secret. 

Then, of course, when the thing blew off, they couldn’t find it, but 
at first it was top secret. In fact, it was so secret that when they 
wanted it they could not find it. They really made it secret, all right. 

It so happened that we did not want to do very much about 
it, but just to give you an idea of what your reports were up 
against, it so happened that this uprising in Warsaw broke out in 
1944, and the begging and the pleading of the Polish underground 
was, “For God’s sake, nave mercy on us. Come to our rescue. Come 
to our aid.” I believe it was during the month of July 1944, that 
we made an appointment — we tried to get an appointment with the 
President of the United States to make a plea on behalf of justice for 
the Polish people in Warsaw and all over the world. We could not 
get an appointment with the President, but we did get an appoint- 
ment with our Secretary of State at that time. He graciously saw 
us, and at that time we told him that there were reports available in 
the War Department and there were reports available in other places 
in the Government, to show that things were going bad for the Poles. 
It seemed that our conversation was falling on deaf ears, because if 
the Secretary of State heard anything, he heard it between the batch 
of pills that he had on his desk. 

After we saw that we were not getting anywhere, I believe that 
just about every one of us had tears in our eyes. So we said, “In 
the name of mercy and in the name of God, Mr. Secretary of State, 
will you please convey our message to the President of the United 
States to intervene at least so that the Russians will show a little bit 
of mercy on the Poles in this great crisis?” He said that that mes- 
sage would be conveyed. Ana the next thing we heard, of course, 
was the Yalta agreement, which meant that our message fell on 
deaf ears. 

In other words, Colonel, our personal intervention clear up to the 
Secretary of State, pointing out to him that these reports were avail- 
able, our personal intervention on the part of Members of Congress, 
did not get anywhere at that time. So do not be disappointed be- 
cause your reports did not get anywhere at that time. 

That is all. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, I am sure that as a distinguished graduate of 
our Military Academy, and as a distinguished colonel of Infantry, 
the mere fact that you are fortunate enough to have in your veins the 
proud blood of Polish ancestry that you have will not make you a 
prejudiced witness, either as against Russians or as against Germans. 
Is that not correct? 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You are a sworn military officer doing your sworn duty. 

Colonel Szymanski. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Certainly no United States Army colonel of Infantry 
after World War I or World War II could be conceivably classified 
as a friend of the Germans. 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, in your wanderings on this mission of yours, 
did you ever run into this situation? We have been listening to 
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witnesses for several days, and we have all been intrigued by the 
failure of the Soviet to reply to interrogations directed to their gov- 
ernment from the Poles, from other governments, and from other 
peoples, as to the fate of these prisoners, Polish officers. We have 
been intrigued by the failure of the Russians to participate in the 
German and other requests for international investigations. 

We have been advised that from time to time inquires were directed 
from various sources, individual, organizational, and governmental, 
to the Soviet Government, asking for information about these miss- 
ing officers. You have heard of that? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever hear that the Vatican addressed an in- 
quiry to the Soviet Ambassador at Istanbul for the same purpose? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I just want to ask a question to correct any im- 
pression that may have been made on the record, either by my cross- 
examination or any other, namely, have you had any instructions 
from your superiors as to what your reaction should be here today? 

Colonel Szymanski. Full cooperation, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to say that I believe that those instructions 
were given you honestly so. 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I do not want any questions that I have directed 
to you to be any evidence of any lack of faith in the leadership that 
is in the Department of War as it is constituted today. 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. I feel very strongly that full co- 
operation has been given. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Because of questions which may arise later, I 
am going to ask you, in the preparation of your reports in 1942 and 
1943, were you at any time directed by prejudice one way or the 
other ? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. At that time did you have any prejudice? 

Colonel Szymanski. No, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And they were unprejudiced reports? 

Colonel Szymanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to join with Mr. O’Konski in telling you 
that I am very proud to have had the opportunity to have you as our 
witness, and I would sav if we had more people with the foresight that 
you had in 1942, our country might not be in the precarious position 
it is today. It is easy for us today to look back and say what was the 
right thing to do ; but to have had the opportunity and the foresight at 
that time to predict things as you did, I think is a great compliment 
to you, and I certainly hope the Army will appreciate that. 

Mr. O’Konski. If you never did anything else in your life, Colonel : 
“In that case Poland has lost the war and the Allies have lost the war. 
The choice in Europe is not merely democracy versus Hitler, as so 
many Americans seem to think it is? 5 If you never did anything else 
in your life, Colonel, you have earned the right to be a real American 
on that score. 

Chairman Madden. Are there further questions? 
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Colonel Szymanski, you have had vast experience as a military 
man. You are a graduate of West Point. You have faithfully car- 
ried out many assignments as a soldier in the United States Army. 
You can certainly be proud of the record you have made in so loyally 
and patriotically and faithfully carrying out your assignments. Your 
testimony here today, even in spite of some of the opinions that were 
existing 10 years ago reveals you had the proper analysis. I know that 
I voice the sentiment of this committee in stating that if the Army 
and the Navy and the marines were composed of all Colonel Szyman- 
skis, there would be no stopping our country in this battle against 
communism. 

On behalf of the committee and the Congress, I want to thank you. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Before we adjourn, could I ask Mr. Korth a 
question ? 

Do I understand that at the meeting Wednesday, you will try to have 
available to us complete information as to what departments, if any, 
these reports have been made available ? 

Mr. Korth. That is right, sir, although the deadline you have set 
is new to me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I will ask you to make an honest effort 

Mr. Korth. I will, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To get that information to us by Wednesday; 
and, if not by Wednesday, as soon thereafter as possible. 

Mr. Flood. Just one more thing. I concur in these very laudatory 
comments made in connecion with Colonel Szymanski, but may I 
suggest that that part of the record dealing with these commendations 
of Colonel Szymanski be forwarded by the committee to the Adjutant 
General’s office and be made part of his file ? 

Mr. Korth. I think it might be well also that the Secretary be in- 
formed of that through your official media. 

Mr. Flood. You know what I mean. 

Chairman Madden. I instruct the counsel to carry that out. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 : 45 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 

Note. — An executive session of the committee was held in Washing- 
ton on March 19, as directed by the chairman during the hearing on 
March 14 in Chicago. At this session the committee was advised by a 
Department of the Army spokesman that the letter written by Colonel 
Szymanski on December 8, 1943, to G-2 and the subsequent cable reply 
sent to Colonel Szymanski by G-2 on December 19, 1943, cannot be 
declassified at this time. Consequently it will not be made a part of 
this record. 
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Opracowania tej „Listy Katynskiej" podjgiem si$ jako jeden 
sposrod znlkomej garstki pozostalych przy zyciu bylych jeAcow 
obozu Starobielsk 

Chciatem w ten sposAb spiacic Opatrznosci Bozej czgstkt din- 
gy ' wdzi^cznosci za wlasne ocalenie, a rownoczesnie oddac t$ 
niejako ostatni$ postage tym wszystkim wspotjeAcom, ktArzy 
tragicznym zrz%dzeniem losu musieli zlozyc 8 we zycie w ofierze. 

Czlonkom Rodzin zamordowanych i zaginionych moich kole- 
gow - wspAtjencAw skladam na tym miejscu wyrazy gleboklego 
wspAJczucia. 

Za ewentualne omyiki, ktorych geneze wyjasnia wstep. a kt6- 
rych unikni^cie w obecnych warunkach bylo niemozliwe, z gdry 
najmocniej zainteresowanych przepraszam. 

Na konlec serdecznie dzi^kuj^ tym wszystkim, ktArzy okazali 
mi sw* pomoc w opracowaniu tej dokumentacji. 

Londyn, w maju 1949 r. 

ADAM MOSZYNSKI. 


[Translation] 

FROM THE AUTHOR 

I have undertaken the task of preparing this “Katyn 
List” as one of only a handful of survivors among Polish 
prisoners of war interned at Starobielsk. 

In this manner, I hope to repay Providence for sparing 
my life and at the same time give this final service to all 
those fellow prisoners of war who through the tragic 
dictates of fate had paid with their lives. 

To the members of families of ipy fellow prisoners of 
war w*ho were murdered I offer my deepest condolence. 

I apologize for any mistakes which may have crept into 
this list and wish to call attention to the preface in which 
I explain why it is virtually impossible under prevailing 
conditions to eliminate all errors. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to thank all those 
who have given tireless cooperation toward the completion 
of this list. 

London, May 1949. 


ADAM MOSZYNSKI. 
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Lista Katynska jest uzupehiieniem zbioru dokumentdw, ktd- 
re zostaly zawarte w ksi$zce pt. „Zbrodnia Katynska w dwietle 
dokumentdw" •). 

W rozdziale drugim wymienionej ksi^zki stwierdzono, ze 
w obozach Kozielsk, Ostaszkdw i Starobielsk znajdowalo si$ 
w miesUcach zimowych 1939/40 okoio 15.000 polskich jencdw 
wojennych. Kozielsk liczyt okoio 5.000, Ostaszkdw okoio 6.500, 
a Starobielsk okoio 4.000 polskich jencdw wojennych. Z ogdlnej 
tej ilosci pozostalo przy zyciu okoio 400 jencow, przewiezionych 
do obozu Pawliszczew - B6r, a stamtgd do obozu Griazowiec, sk$d 
we wrzesniu 1941 zostali wypu-zczeni na wolnosc. Jencow z Ko- 
zielska odnaleziono pomordowanych w grobach katynskich, 
a reszta zagin^la bez sladu, przy czym wszystko wskazuje na 
to, ze zaginionych spotkal ten sam los, co ofiary katynskie. 

W ten sposdb, kto raowi lub pisze o Katyniu, ma w gruncie 
rzeczy na mysli nie tylko te ofiary mordu, ktore w ilosci powy- 
zej 4.000 odnalezione zostaly w mogilach lasku Katyriskiego 
pod Smolenskiem, ale ogol zaginionych z wszystkich trzech obo- 
zdw, ktorzy od wiosny 1940 r. nie dali o sobie znaku zycia. Lista 
imienna winna przeto obj^ nie tylko bylych jencdw kozielskich 
z Katyn'a, a’e wszystkich zaginionych, czyli okoio 15.000 
nazwisk. 

Ogokie cyfry jencow przebywaj^cych w trzech obozach po- 
chodz$ ze zrodel wiarogodnych i kompetentnych. Opierajs 
one na informacjach tych jencdw kazde^o z obozdw, ktorzy unik- 
n$li likwidacji, i znalezli si^ w obozie Pawliszczew - Bor, a na- 
st^pnie Griazowiec. Juz wtedy rozpoczela sie bowiem pomiedzy 
jencami, pochodzQcymi z trzech obozdw zlikwidowanych, i za- 
nienokojonymi losem pozostalych kolegow, wymiana informacji 
na israat ogdlnej ilosci zaginionych. Jak wiadomo, obozy jencdw, 
ktore posiadaly nieco odmienn$ organizacj^ niz obozy pracy 
przymusowej, czyli tzw. lagry, dopuszczaly jencdw w szerszym 
zakresie do wspolad minis ‘racji obozdw. Dlatego tez jency po- 
siadali konkretne i zrodlowe informacje o ogdlnej liczbie mlesz- 
karicow zamkni^tyc'i w obozach. Podawane wi$c przez uratowa- 


•) ..Zbrodnia Katyftska w Swietle dokumentdw", z przedmowq gen. 
Wtadyslawa Andersa, ,.Gryf\ Londyn 1948. 
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nych jericow ogolne cyfry stanow zlikwidowanych oboz6w mozna 
uwazac za sprawdzone i wiarogodne. 

Zesta wienie imiennej listy ogolu zaginionych, kompletnej 
i bezbt^dnej, jest niemozliwe, i odnalezc j% moznaby chyba je- 
dynie w moskiewskich archiwach NKWD. Lista Katynska nie 
jest pierwsz? publikacj$, ani pierwszg prac$ polsk$ tego rodza- 
ju. Byly przeprowadzcne juz poprzednio — poza spisem niemiec- 
kim „Amtliches Material 44 — spisy cz^sciowe i mniej zu peine, 
na ktorych lista niniejsza zesta la oparta po przeprowadzeniu 
mozliwych i koniecznych poprawek oraz uzupelnieri. 

2r6dla, na ktorych opiera si$ ponizej ogloszona lista, s* na- 
st$puj%ce: 

1) «AMTLICHES MATERIAL ZUM MASSENMORD VON KATYN* — 
(URZEDOWY MATERIAL O MASOWYM MORDZIE W KATYNIU) 
WYD. BERLIN 1943 — STR. 167 DO 273 — ROZDZIAL IV.: WYKAZ 4143 
ZWLOK ZIDENTYFIKOWANYCH DO 7. CZERWCA 1943. 

Wykaz ogloszony przez Niemcdw w , Amtliches Material 4 * 
nie byl alfabetyczny, a nazwiska, imiona, nazwy miejscowosci, 
adresy oraz inne szczegoly podane sq cz^sto w brzmieniu znie- 
ksztalconym. Lista byla sporz$dzana i ustalana ostatecznie przez 
osoby narodowosci niemieckiej, i to cz^sto moze na podstawie 
znalezionych przy zwlokach dokumentow, wystawionych w okre- 
sie niewoli w j$zyku rosyjskim; procz tego dokumenty te po 
ekshumacji zwlok znajdowaly si^ cz?sto w stanie daleko id$cego 
zniszczenia. Wszystkie te czynniki ztozyly si^ na omylki i nie- 
prawidlowosci wykazu niemieckiego, ktorych spro-towanie wy- 
magalo krytycznej oceny na podstawie innych zrodel, oraz 
uwzgl^dnienia faktu, ze lists sporz^dzati cudzoziemcy, nie zna- 
j%cy dokladnie jszyka polskiego, ani brzmienia polskich nazwisk 
inazw. Procz tego krytyczna ocena listy niemieckiej prowadzic 
mu si do jeszcze jednego zastrzezenia: oto mordowane w Katy- 
niu ofiary nie zawsze musialy posiadac przy sobie swoje wlasne 
dokumenty. Jesli na przyklad jedynym dowodem tozsamosci 
byla kartka z nazwiskiem, lub z zaadresowang kopert$, albo naz- 
wisko wypisane na notatniku lub kalendarzu, to nie koniecznie 
musialy te dane dotyczyc zwlok, przy ktdrych slad ten znalezio- 
no. Niektore, — aczkolwiek bardzo nieliczne, — wypadki tego 
rodzaju zostaly juz stwierdzone, i tak na przyklad wiarogodne 
informacje pozwalaj% przyj^c, ze Franciszek Biernacki, wlasd- 
cieL ksi$zeczki oszcz^dn. PKO., znalezionej przy zwlokach w Ka- 
tyniu i opublikowanej wsrdd fotografii niemieckiego zbioru, 
a zreprodukowanej w ksi^zce „Zbrodnia Katynska 44 . w rzeczy- 
wistosci w obozie kozielskim nie byl, ani tez nie znalazl smierci 
w Katyniu. Zostalo stwierdzone, ze owa ksi^zeczka oszcz. PKO. 
zostala przez niego pozostawiona w Wojskowym Instytucie Geo- 
graficznym w Warszawie, i nastspnie przy ewakuacji WIG. 
z Warszawy zostala wywieziona przez innego oficera celem do- 
rsczenia wlascicielowi przy spotkaniu, ktore jednak nie nast$- 
pilo. W ten sposob dokument 6w, opiewaj^cy na nazwisko Fr. 
Biernacki, zostal znaleziony w grobach katynskich przy innym 
oficerze. 
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2) WYRAZ CZLONKOW B. ARMII POLSKIEJ, ZAMORDOWA- 
NYCH PRZEZ BOlSZEWIKOW W KATYNIU, ZIDENT YFIKOWA- 
NYCH DO DNIA 1. CZERWCA 1943 R., — STR. 3 DO 55. — (BROSZURA 
BRZ PODANIA WYDAWCY, AUTORA, ROKU I MIEJSCA). 

Wykaz powyzszy — w porownaniu z niemieckim — jest mniej 
kompletny i koriczy si? na pozycji 2916. Uklad, kolejnosc po- 
szezegolnych, nie zawsze numerowanych pozycji, a wreszcie 
tresc danych, zawartych w tym wykazie, — pozwalajg 
przypuszczac, ze zostal on sporz$dzony przez Polakow pracujq- 
cych w Katyniu przy ekshumacji zwlok. Nazwiska, adresy i in- 
ne dane zam'eszczono w wielu wypadkach w brzmieniu rowniez 
znieksztalconym. Numeracja poszczegolnych zwlok nie zawsze 
pokrywa si? z numeracja „Amtliches Material* 4 ; — tak samo 
tresc danych nie jest tazsama, lecz w pewnych wypadkach ob- 
szerniejsza, w innych szczuplejsza ; niz w wykazie niemieckim. 
Znajduj? si? w tym wykazie pozycje, ktorych w niemieckim spi- 
sie w ogole brak, wzgl?dnie ktorych odpowiedniki oznaczono 
w wykazie niemieckim jako niezidentyfikowane. Wykaz ten oglo- 
szony zostal drukiem anonimowo, najprawdopodobniej w Kraju, 
pod okupacjg niemieck*. 

3) LISTA ZAGINIONYCH JENCOW Z OBOZOW ROSYJSKICH 
KOZIELSK, OSTASZKOW I STAROBIELSK, — ZESTAWIONA PRZEZ 
BIURO OPIEKI NAD RODZINAMI WOJSKOWYMI DOWODZTWA 
POLSKICH SIL ZBROJNYCH W ZSRR., UZUPELNIONA DODATKO* 
WYM SP1SEM BIURA POMOCY RODZINOM WOJSKOWYCH I JEN- 
COW WOJENNYCH DOWODZTWA WOJSK POLSKICH NA SROD- 
KOWYM WSCHODZIE. L. dz. 904/RW/45 z daty Eglpt 3i. Ustopa- 
da 1945. 

Lista ta zostala zestawiona na podstawie: a) pisemnych re- 
lacji jericdw ocalalych, ktorzy przebywali w jednym z 3 zlikwi- 
dowanych obozow. Relacje te zostaly zlozone w r. 1941 po od- 
zyskaniu wolnosci; b) indywidualnych zgloszen rodzin, albo 
znajomych zaginionego jerica, opartych na fakcie poprzedniej 
korespondencji z zaginion$ osob$ w okresie pom:?dzy jesieni% 
1939 a wiosn? 1940 r. Lista powyzsza zostala zestawiona po- 
cz^tkowo przez ocalalych jencow z pami?ci, a nast?pnie uzupet- 
niano j$ stopniowo, w miar? naplywu korespondencji z rodzina- 
mi i znajomymi zaginionych. List?, obejmuj$c$ 3848 nazwisk, 
wr?czyli s.p. gen. Sikorski i gen. Anders Stalinowi w czasie roz- 
mowy w dniu 3. grudnia 1941 r. t a nast?pnie dodatkow^, uzupet- 
nioni do cyfry 4518, wr?czyl gen. Anders podczas bytnosci 
u Stalina w dniu 18. marca 1942 r. — Ostatecznie ilosc zesta- 
•wionych t$ drog$ nazwisk doszla do okolo 9.000. W rzeczy- 
wistosci cyfra ta byla zwielokrotniona, poniewaz w trosce o to, 
by nikogo nie pomin$ic w poszukiwaniach, wpisywano nieraz na 
list? zaginionych to samo nazwisko w kilku znieksztalconych 
wersjach, tak, jak byly one przedstawiane przez poszczegolne 
z rod la. Nazwiska te bowiem — podawane z pami?ci, albo kre£- 
lone w listach pismem nie dose czytelnym lub wyblaklym, — 
ulegaly nieraz przekr?ceniom. Wykaz powyzszy, jak to juz stwler- 
dzono w 7 wypadkach, w okresie publikowania .,Listy Katyn- 
skiej** na lamach tygodnika „Orzel Bialy**, — nie moze uchodzic 
za bezwarunkowo miarodajny. Mog$ bowiem — wyj^tkowo co 
prawda — znalezc si? w nim nazwiska niewlasciwie w swoim czasie 
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tarn zarejestrowane, albo tez nalez^ce wprawdzie do b. jencdw 
Kozielska czy tez Starobielska, ale z okresu niewoli po maju 
1940 r„ ktdi'e to osoby — przewaznie ocalale — w oetatecznodci 
odnalazfy si?, czego nast?pnie w wykazie powyzszym nie uwi- 
doczniono. 

4) DODATKOWE RELACJE WIAROOODNTCH OSOB. — S* to, 
nielkzne zreszt$, mformacje indywidualne, pochodz^ce od 
ocalatych b. jencdw jednego z 3 obozdw, albo tez od naocz- 
nych swiadkow przeprowadzonej w 1943 r. ekshumacji zwlok 
ofiar mordu w Katyniu, ktdre to informacje dostarczono bez- 
posrednio w okresie zestawiania tej Listy. 

5) ROCZNIKI OFICERSKIE BIURA PERSON ALNEGO MINISTER- 
STWA SPRAW WOJSKOWYCH: a) ROCZNIK OFICERSKI 1932 — 
WYD. WARSZAWA 1932., ORAZ b) ROCZNIK OFICERSKI REZER- 
WY, — WYD. WARSZAWA 1934. 

Roczniki Oficerskie pozwolily na skontrolowanie, popra wie- 
nie lub odtworzenie brzmienia nazwisk lub imion zagktionych 
w wypadkach, kiedy zostaly one przytoczone w zrddlach w spo- 
sdb znieksztalcony albo niezupelny. I tak na przyklad — jesli 
nazwisko lub imi? byly podane w zrodfach w postaci niescislej 
lub niejasnej, a inne dane odpowiadaly Rocznikowi Oficerskie- 
mu, mozna byto sprostowal lub uzupetnic brzmienie, opierajgc 
si? na danym Roczniku. 

Wymienione powyzej zrddla stanowi? wszystko to, co w obec- 
nych warunkach jest w tyro zakresie osi?galnym. Niemniej 
ogloszenie niniejszej Listy powinno bye punktem wyjscia do dal- 
szego uzupelniania jej. Wykonczenie tej pracy b?dzie oczywiscie 
mozliwe dopiero w Kraju, i to w Polsce wolnej, kiedy wszystkie 
rodziny zaginionych jencow b?d? mialy pehi? swobod? zestawie- 
nia nazwisk swoich bliskich, o ktdrych pobycie w latach 39/40 
w Kozielsku, Ostaszkowie lub Starobielsku posiadaly wiadomos- 
ci, — oraz kiedy b?dzie mozna ustalic szcz?sliwe a wyj?tkowe 
wypadki odnalezienia si? osob, uwazanych za zaginione. 

Ogloszenie tej Listy jest wyrazem holdu pami?ci ofiar te- 
go — rzadko spotykanego w dziejach — masowego mordu jen- 
cow wojennych, i spelnieniero smutnego obow*?zku wobec ich 
rodzin. Lista ta jest rownoczesnie uzupelnieniem materialu do- 
kumentacyjnego, potrzebnego do aktu oskarzen’a przeciwko mor- 
dercom, ktorzy pozostali dotychczas bezkarni. Jest rzecz? nas 
Polakow ten akt oskarzenia przygotowac, i dmagac si? posta- 
wienia zbrodniarzy przed Trybunalem Wolnych Narcdow, ktdry 
sbierze si? jeszcze dla ukarania winnych. 

Niniejsze ksi?zkowe wydanie „Listy Katynskiej 44 jest dru- 
gim z rz?du, popra wionym i uzupelnionym. Po raz pierwszy 
„Lista Katynska 44 byla oglaszana na iamach tygednika „Orzel 
Bialy 44 , poczynaj^c od Nru 41/327 z dnia 9. pazdziernika 1948 r. 
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(Translation of Preface written in Polish) 

PREFACE 

The Katyn List constitutes an amplification of docu- 
ments which were included in the book The Katyn Mas- 
sacre in the Light of Documents. 

In the second chapter of the above-named book it has 
been established that some 15,000 Polish prisoners of war 
were interned in the three camps — Kozielsk, Ostaszkow, 
and Starobielsk — during the winter months of 1939-40. 
There were approximately 5,000 Polish prisoners of war 
in Kozielsk, 6,500 in Ostaszkow, and approximately 4,000 
in Starobielsk. From this entire group only approxi- 
mately 400 Polish prisoners of war survived who were 
first transferred to the prison camp at Pawliszczew-Bor; 
then to the camp at Gnazowiec, and from there, in Sep- 
tember 1941, this group of 400 finally was liberated. Those 
prisoners of war interned at Kozielsk subsequently were 
found murdered and buried in the Katyn graves. Those 
from the other two camps have disappeared without any 
trace of their whereabouts and all indications point to 
the conclusion that they met with the same fate as those 
Polish prisoners of war whose corpses were found at 
Katyn. 

It must follow then, that whoever discusses or writes 
about Katyn, must keep in mind not only those 4,000 
victims whose bodies were found in the graves of the 
Katyn Forest near Smolensk, but al 1 of the prisoners in- 
terned at the three camps who disappeared and have given 
no trace that they are alive since the spring of 1940. Of 
necessity, then, this list of names must net only include 
the names of those former prisoners of war interned at 
Kozielsk and subsequently found dead at Katyn, but all 
the names of the 15,000 Poles interned at the three camps. 

The total figure of Polish prisoners of war interned at 
the three camps is based on reliable and competent infor- 
mation. They are based, for the most part, on information 
supplied by those prisoners of war interned in the camps 
who escaped liquidation and found themselves in Pawlisz- 
czew-Bor and later in Griazowiec. Already at these last 
two camps the survivors from the three liquidated camps 
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began discussions amongst themselves in an effort to cor- 
rectly establish the total number of Poles interned at the 
three camps. As it is known, these prisoner of war camps 
had a somewhat different organization than the forced 
labor camps commonly known as “Lagers” and provided 
for considerable self-administration by the prisoners. It 
is because of this that the survivors of the liquidation were 
able to compile definite and concrete information regard- 
ing the number of prisoners interned at the three camps. 
The numbers compiled by these survivors can, therefore, 
be accepted as correct and wholly reliable regarding the 
total number of Poles interned at these three camps. 

A complete and absolutely correct compilation of names 
of all those who disappeared is virtually impossible and 
probably could be accomplished only through a careful 
search of all records in the archives of the NKVW head- 
quarters in Moscow. This book titled The Katyn List is 
neither the first nor the only Polish publication of this 
nature. There have been lists prepared prior to this pub- 
lication. Some of them go beyond the scope of names 
included in the German list titled “Amtliches Material” — 
which in some instances was less complete than this list but 
nevertheless served as the basis for this report after fur- 
ther checks and corrections were made. 

Sources from which the following list was compiled 
are as follows : 

11 “Amtliches Material Zum Massenmord von Ka- 
tyn” — the official material about the mass murders in 
Katyn published in Berlin in 1943 , pages 167 to 273 , 
Chapter IV, table 4143 of the corpses identified up to 
June 7 , 1943 . 

The German list of victims was not arranged in alpha- 
betical order ; first names, last names, names of towns, ad- 
dresses, and other details in the German report frequently 
appear to the illegible. This list, it should be remembered, 
was prepared by Germans frequently on the basis of docu- 
ments which were written in Polish or Russian and also 
the German list was prepared on the basis of documents 
found on the corpses which were in an advanced state of 
decay. All of these factors, justifiably account for the 
mistakes included in the German report which was pre- 
pared by people who do not know the Polish language and 
do not recognize characteristic signs in Polish names. A 
critical and impartial appraisal of the German list must 
also give consideration to the possibility that there may 
have Deen cases where documents found on bodies of the 
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victims did not necessarily belong to the corpse they were 
found on. If for instance, identification was based solely 
on the fact that a card or letter or penciled notation on a 
note bore a name, it cannot be taken for granted that this 
was necessarily the name of the victim. This has already 
been demonstrated in some instances although these cases 
were few in number. As an example it can be reliably 
stated that Franciszek Biernacki, whose bank book was 
found on a corpse in Katyn and reproduced in the book 
Katyn Massacre, actually never was in Kozielsk and was 
not murdered in Katyn. 

It has been established that Biernacki’s bank book was 
left behind by himself at the Army Geographic Institute 
in Warsaw and that it subsequently had been found by 
another Polish officer at the Institute who took the bank 
book with the hope of giving it to Biernacki if the two 
ever met subsequently. This meeting never took place 
and as a result the bank book bearing Fr. Biemacki’s 
name was found on the corpse of another officer. 

2) Report of former members of the Polish Army 
murdered in Katyn by the Bolsheviks identified up to 
June 1, 1943, pages 3 to 35. (This brouchure does not list 
the publisher, the author, nor the date or place of pub- 
lication.) 

The above report is less complete than the German re- 
port and ends with victim No. 2916. The format of this 
document, along with the manner in which the names are 
written plus the order in which the bodies were removed, 
suggests it was prepared by one of the Poles who was sent 
to Katyn to work on the exhumation of the bodies. In 
many instances here, too, the names and other information 
are illegible. The numerical order in which the bodies 
apparently are reported in some instances does not agree 
with the German report. In some instances the additional 
information regarding each corpse is not the same as re- 
ported by the Germans, i. e., frequently, the information 
is more detailed and complete and in others less so. We 
find in this document actual positions of the bodies which 
were not listed in the German report and we find iden- 
tifications for bodies in this list which the Germans re- 
ported as unidentified. This list most probably was 
published anonymously in Poland during the German 
occupation. 

3) Official list of those prisoners who disappeared from 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostaszkow as prepared by the 
Polish Relief Bureau for Families of Polish Soldiers in 
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the USSR. The list has been supplemented with informa- 
tion provided by the Polish Welfare Bureau for Families 
of Polish Soldiers in the Middle East, assembled Nov. 30, 
1945, in Egypt. 

This list was prepared on the basis of information 
gathered from: a) written reports of surviving Polish 

f >risoners of war who were interned in one of tne three 
iquidated camps. These reports were prepared in 1941 
after their liberation ; b) individual reports of families of 
prisoners interned in the three camps based on corre- 
spondence they carried on with the prisoners between the 
fall of 1939 and the spring of 1940. The above list was 
prepared first on the basis of memory of those who sur- 
vived liquidation and later by refreshing their recollec- 
tions through letters received from the families inquiring 
about their dear ones. This list of 3,848 was handed to 
Stalin by the late General Sikorski and by General Anders 
during a conference Dec. 3, 1941. An amended and cor- 
rected list bearing 4,518 names was handed to Stalin by 
General Anders on March 18, 1942. Eventually the total 
number of names transmitted to Russian authorities 
through these conferences reached 9,000. This list was 
increased somewhat because of duplications submitted by 
the various sources. Also, because many of the names were 
submitted from memory and others from poorly written 
letters, in some cases the same name was spelled two or 
three different ways and constituted two or three corpses 
when in reality they all involved only one person. There- 
fore this list, which was published in seven installments 
in the publication The White Eagle, cannot be considered 
conclusive or absolutely correct, because in some instances 
it includes names of prisoners in Kozielsk and Starobielsk 
who were interned at these camps subsequent to May, 1940 
and who have for the most part survived. 

4) Additional reports of reliable persons — This is infor- 
mation from prisoners who survived liquidation from the 
three camps or who participated in the actual exhumation 
and supplied information for the preparation of this list. 

5) Annual reports of the Personnel Division of the 
Ministry of Military Affairs of the Polish Government ; a) 
Annual Report of Officers from 1932 published in Warsaw ; 
b) Annual Report of the Reserve Corps published in War- 
saw in 1934. 

The annual reports of Polish officers permitted me to 
check for the correct spelling of names. Hence, if a name 
was illegible but all the other facts pertaining to the vic- 
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tim were, we were able to establish the correct spelling 
of a name through a careful check of the annual list of 
Polish Officers. 

The above-mentioned sources constitute all of the sources 
so far as is known which may have information pertinent 
to this subject. Publication of this list should afford the 
opportunity to correct further any possible errors un- 
known to the author. The ultimate completion and cor- 
rection of this list will be possible only in Poland when 
the country is free and when families of the victims are 
permitted to make their full reports in complete freedom 
regarding any correspondence or contact that they have 
had with prisoners interned at Kozielsk, Ostaszkow, or 
Starobielsk, and also when it will be possible to locate any 
survivors now listed among the missing, if any survived. 

Publication of this list is an expression of tribute to the 
memory of those who disappeared in this unprecedented 
mass murder of prisoners of war and an expression of 
condolence to their loved ones. This list furthermore con- 
stitutes a further documentation of material necessary to 
bring an indictment against those guilty for this crime if 
they haven’t been brought to the bar of justice as yet. It is 
our duty as Poles to prepare this indictment and seek to 
have the murderers brought before the Tribunal of Free 
Nations, which eventually will be formed to punish the 
guilty ones. 

The following book The Katyn List constitutes the 
second publication of an expanded and corrected list. The 
first Katyn List was published in the newspaper White 
Eagle beginning Oct. 9, 1948. 
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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1963 

House of Representatives, 

the Select Committee on the Kattn Forest Massacre, 

London, England. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 111, 
Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W. 8, Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O'Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, investigator for the committee. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

This is the fourth of a series of meetings of the special committee 
created by Congress in September 1951, to investigate the Katyn 
Forest massacres. In October the committee met to take testimony 
in Washington. Again, in February, the committee held a series of 
hearings in the city of Washington. In March the committee held, a 
series of hearings in the city of Chicago. 

The meetings here in London, England, will be for the purpose'of 
recording essential testimony pertaining to the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacres, which were committed m the Katyn Forest, near the city of 
Smolensk, in Russia, during the early part of World War II. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, I hope the record will show all 
members who came abroad are present. 

Chairman Madden. I was gomg to mention that. 

Present this morning are Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania; 
Congressman Machrowicz, of Michigan; Congressman Dondero, of 
Michigan, and Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin. Congressman 
Furcolo of Massachusetts, and Congressman Sheehan, oi Illinois, 
were unable to attend these meetings m London. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that you 
instructed Committee Counsel John Mitchell to introduce the follow- 
ing documents into the record. With your permission, I will read 
them into the record at this time. They are the invitation this 
committee extended to the Polish Government in Warsaw and that 
Government’s reply. 

Mr. Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Pucinski. The first document is the letter of invitation ex- 
tended by this committee to the Polish Government in Warsaw. It 
is dated March 18, 1952, and is as follows: 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee To Investigate the Kattn Forest Massacre, 

Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
His Excellency the Ambassador of Poland. 

Mt Dear Mr. Ambassador: The House of Representatives of the United 
States of America on September 18, 1951, unanimously passed House Resolution 
390. A copy of this resolution is attached for your information. 
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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


This resolution authorizes and directs a committee of Congress to conduct a full 
And complete investigation and study of the facts, evidence, and extenuating cir- 
cumstances both before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish officers 
buried in a mass grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper in the 
vicinity of Smolensk, U. S. S. R. 

This official committee of the United States Congress respectfully invites the 
Government of Poland to submit any evidence, documents, and witnesses it may 
desire on or before May 1, 1952, pertaining to the Katyn Forest massacre. The 
committee will be in Europe during the month of April to hear and consider any 
testimony which may be available. 

These hearings and the taking of testimony from witnesses are being conducted 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 

^ Ray J. Madden, 

Chairman. Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and Study of the 
Facts , Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 


Mr. Madden. That now becomes part of the record of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Chairman, the second document is the reply 
which this committee received from the Polish Government in Warsaw 
through the United States State Department. 

Mr. Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Pucinski. This letter was dated March 31, 1952 and is as 
follows: 


Department of State, 
Washington , March 31, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. Chairman: The American Embassy in Warsaw has received a 
note from the Government of Poland, a translation of which is follows: 

“Otf March 24, 1952, the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Washington 
received a note from the Department of State transmitting a communication from 
Mr. Madden, Member of the House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress, to the Polish Ambassador, in which as chairman of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives for Katyn Affairs he invites the Polish Government 
to present, documents and witnesses in this matter. 

“The transmission of the above invitation of the chairman of the congressional 
committ ee of the United States who, contrary to binding international customs, 
usurps to himself the right to extend invitations to sovereign governments has no 
precedent in the history of international relations. 

‘‘The attitude of the Polish Government re the activities of this committee 
was expressed in a declaration of the Polish Government published on March 1, 
1952, and the Polish Government does not intend to return to this matter again.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Jack K. McFall, 

Assistant Secretary , 

(For the Secretary of State). 

Hon. Ray J. Madden, 

Chairman , Select Committee to Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

House of Representatives. 


Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Chairman, the third document is a letter of 
invitation extended to Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, who was Commander 
in Chief of the Polish armed forces during World War II and personally 
directed the extensive search for the missing Polish officers. 

Mr. Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Pucinski. This letter was dated March 20, 1952, and is as 
follows: 
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House op Re present ativbb, 

Select Committee To Investigate 

the Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Washington, D. C ., March 20, 1952. 

Polish Government-in-Exile, 

7 Waver ton Street, 

London W. I, England . 

Dear General Anders: The special committee created by the United States 
House of Representatives to investigate the Katyn massacre will hold hearings 
in London during the month of April. Congressman Alvin E. O'Konski, a 
member of this committee, and Roman Pucinski, the investigator, are sailing 
this evening on the ? ueen Elizabeth and will contact you when they arrive in 
London. 

Our committee is aware that the Polish Government-in-exile began inquiry 
in 1941 about the fate of the Polish prisoners of war in the Soviet Union, and 
began accumulating pertinent evidence with respect thereto. In 1943, at the 
time of the disclosure of the Katvn Forest massacre, the Polish Government-in- 
exile sought an independent, impartial investigation, but such an investigation 
was not permitted. 

Our committee invites the Polish Government-in-exile to cooperate with us in 
every way and submit whatever testimony, evidence, documents, and witnesses 
they desire while we are holding hearings in London and on the Continent. 

These hearings and the taking of testimony from witnesses are being conducted 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely vours, 

Ray J. Madden, 

Chairman, Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and Study of the 
Facts , Evidence , and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 


Mr. O’Konski. Mr. Chairman, upon my arrival here in London I 
conducted a scries of conferences with General Anders, members of 
his staff, and officers of the Polish Combatants Association in an effort 
to arrange these hearings in London. I want to report to this com- 
mittee that the whole-hearted and sincere cooperation which we re- 
ceived both from General Anders and his associates was beyond all 
my expectations. 

Chairman Madden. The first witness will be W. J. Furtek. 

Mr. Furtek, will you give your address? 

Mr. Furtek. Sixty-nine Parkview Court, SW. 6. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Furtek, before you make your statement, 
it is our wish that you be advised that in giving this testimony vou 
would be open to a possible risk of action in the courts if any individual 
or set of individuals might suffer injury by reason of your testimony. 
At the same time, I wish to make it clear that the Government of the 
United States and the House of Representatives do not assume any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceed- 
ings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Are you prepared to be sworn? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Madden. Raise your hand. 

Do you swear, by the God Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, 
according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; so help you God? 

Mr. Furtek. I do. 

Chairman Madden. I might say, for the record, that Mr. Roman 
Pucinski, of Chicago, HI., will act as special interrogator in the absence 
of Counsel John Mitchell, who has just left London for Germany 
where he is preparing our next set of hearings which will begin in 
Frankfurt on April 21. 
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TESTIMONY OF WLADYBLAW JAN FURTEK, 69 PARKVIEW COURT, 

SW. 6, LONDON, ENGLAND 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you want to give us your full name? 

Mr. Furtek. I do. Wladyslaw Jan Furtek. 

Mr. Pucinski. We have your address. 

Where were you born, Mr. Furtek? 

Mr. Furtek. I was born in Poland; Cieszanow, Poland; county 
of Lwow. 

Mr. Pucinski. When were you bom, sir? 

Mr. Furtek. 1921. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did you serve in the Polish Army subsequent to 
September 1 , 1939? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, I did. I joined the Polish Army on the 30th of 
September, 1938. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were you ever taken prisoner by any enemy forces 
while a member of the Polish armed forces? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you like to tell us when and where? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. I was a cadet officer in the Polish Cadet 
Officers’ School at Komorowo, regular army officers’ school. 

I took part in the September campaign in Poland and I was captured 
by the Russian forces in Tarnopol on the 18th of September 1939. 
From there I was sent to a transient camp, which was called Tiotkino. 
I stayed there for about 3 weeks, and afterward, as my parents lived 
in a part of Poland which was occupied by the Russian forces, I was 
promised to be sent home. A transport was formed, in which I was 
included, and wo were sent home. 

Well, we were told we were being sent home, but instead of being 
sent home we were sent to Kriwoj Rog, which is in the iron basin of the 
Ukraine, and I was forced to work as a miner in the min es. I refused 
to do it and, as a punishment, I was sent to several prisons in that 
locality. I was interrogated by several political commissars and 
finally I was sent to Kharkov. That is in Russia, the Ukraine. 

After several days of interrogations, I was sent to Kursk. From 
there I went to Orzel, from that place further on to Smolensk. 
Finally, from Smolensk, I was sent to Kozielsk, where I arrived — 
I don’t remember the date, but it was somewhere in the middle of 
January 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. How 'long did you stay at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Furtek. Till the 26th of April 1940. For the first few days 
I was kept in solitary confinement. 

I don’t want to go into much detail, but there was one part of the 
compound which was surrounded by barbed wire, and it was actually 
a sort of tower in which they kept prisoners in solitary confinement. 
But after 6 or 7 days I was released and was given freedom. I could 
move, go and see my friends, and I could live the ordinary life of a 
prisoner of war in that camp. 

Mr. Pucinski. Could you tell us what Kozielsk was? 

Mr. Furtek. As a matter of fact, I have an original picture of 
part of the Kozielsk camp with me, which I smuggled out of Kozielsk. 
Would you like to see it? 

Mr. Pucinski. Would the committee like to see that picture? 

Chairman Madden. Have you the picture with you? 
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Chairman -MA'iJiiBfifir- ' • might submit it to the cprhn3j||fcg i| 

you have it with you, 

(The witness produced. a f>h«"»twgrapb.) 

■Chiurmftn 51 'aoobj^- this to the report , it to mark 

'‘Exhibit 1," which the witness says is a picture of the prison comp »t 
Koaieisk, ’’ -i ■ r '■ 

.Mr. Fijrtek. That is right, 

(The picture referred to was. marked “Exhibit I'* and is shown 

beiow;! 
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That was the camp we were sent to from Kozielsk. There was a 
very insignificant number; you could count them on your hands. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you have any information, based on your stay 
or experience at Kozielsk, which may be helpful to this committee 
in determining what may have happened to those of your friends who 
were evacuated prior to your own departure on April 26? 

Mr. Furtek. Well, they completely disappeared and we never 
heard anything about them. Well, the story is this: Before April, 
we knew something was coming but we didn’t know what it was. 
The news was spread that we were going to be sent to Germany and, 
of course, everybody was rather excited because we thought we would 
leave Russia. 

Nobody liked Russia at that time because the conditions were 
pretty gnm and, of course, we wanted a change after stagnation and 
a stagnated life in the camp. 

The political commissars were telling us, “Well, you are going 
home. You will be exchanged at the border.” Ana the town of 
Bzescz was mentioned, and I beheve it was the 3d of April. The 
first names were called out and the first from my block was the 
commanding officer of my block No. 1. I was accommodated in 
block No. 1. His name was Captain Bychowiec. They called out 
about 150 to 180 or 200 men altogether. 

There was a search in a club of the camp — that was a club that we 
had for entertainment — and after that they were taken not through 
the main gate but through the cellar of one of the blocks. There was 
another search there, a very strict one. They were deprived of all 
personal effects and belongings, and that is all we saw of the first 
group. 

Chairman MAnnEN. Who did the searching? 

Mr. Furtek. The Russian staff ; well, the guards. 

Chairman Madden. Russian guards? 

Mr. Furtek. Russian guards. 

Mr. Pucinski. When you say personal belongings, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Furtek. Pen knives, pens, combs, spoons; everything. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you mean also correspondence, letters, and 
diaries? 

Mr. Furtek. Well, no. For instance, I had a few private photo- 
graphs of my family, and when they searched me they loft it on me. 
I had some notes scribbled, some poems that I used to write in camp, 
and they left that. 

Of course, I tried to hide the things. For instance, I was not very 
cautious and some of my papers, playing cards, that were made in the 
camp were taken away from me. 

Mr. Pucinski. But they did permit you to keep your letters, pic- 
tures, diaries? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, they did; they didn’t take that off me. 

Mr. Pucinski. Proceed. 

Mr. Furtek. And I believe 2 days afterward, another group was 
formed and again taken away. 

Mr. O’Konski. Another group of about 200? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. I can’t really remember the exact number, but 
the groups were in 100 to 300; maybe 120 to 150. 

Chairman Madden. Did this happen each day? 
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Mr. Furtek. It didn’t happen each day. There was always a 
break of 1 day, sometimes 2 days. I remember even one time there 
was a break lasting 4 days. We didn’t know what was going on. 

Mr. Flood. Just a mmute. I do not want to interrupt you, but 
the record is not clear. 

You, of course, were not present at any of the examinations given 
to any of the other groups, were you? 

Mr. Furtek. No. 

Mr. Flood. You were only present as one of the group of which 
you were a member; is that right? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. When you described what was taken from you and 
what was left with you and the men in your group, that is all you 
know about it as a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You take for granted that the same kind of investiga- 
tion was conducted on the other groups? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Let the witness proceed, Mr. Chairman, with what 
happened after he was searched. 

Just tell your own story; that is what we want to know. 

Mr. Furtek. There was a small incident during the search of the 
group that I was in, namely, Colonel Grobicki. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is his first name Jerzy? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

He had a fountain pen. It was taken from him and he objected 
strongly and demanded from the commanding officer of the guards 
for that pen to be returned. And that officer said, “Well, of course, 
they wouldn’t take a pen from you; it’s a harmless thing.” 

“But they have taken it from me.” 

So he turned around to the guard and said, “Well, give it back. 
Don’t do any more stealing — when they see it.” 

There is one, to my mind, very important aspect. Before I was 
taken away from the compound, there was that group waiting to 
enter that cellar where the search was being made, and before we 
entered, the political commissar of the camp, Dymidowicz, looked 
at our group and said, “Well — ” 

(The witness made a statement in his native tongue.) 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Chairman, the witness at this point would like 
to say something in Polish and would like to have it translated. 

Chairman Madden. All right, Mr. Pucinski, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the interpretation you will give of the testi- 
mony of the witness, as interpreter, will be a true interpretation? 

Mr. Pucinski. I do. 

The witness repeated a statement made to him by a Russian guard, 
in the Russian language, which he then translated into Polish. He 
said that the Russian guard told him that, “For you people, you got 
away with it.” * 

Mr. Furtek. One correction: He didn’t tell it to me, and it wasn’t 
a guard- it was a political commissar of the camp, Dymidowicz, and 
it was just said to almost everybody. He looked at us and said, 
“Well, you got a way with it.” 

Mr. Pucinski. When was this? 
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Furtbk. It was on the 26th of April; an hour before we left 

Pucinbki. At Kozielsk? 

Furtbk. At Kozielsk; within the compound. 

Flood. What was that date? 

Furtbk. 26th of April. 

Flood. What year? 

Furtek. 1940. 

Flood. By that time, I take for granted that several groups 
of your fellow prisoners had been removed from time to time? 

Mr. Furtbk. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. To where, you do not know? 

Mr. Furtek. No. 

Mr. Flood. Under the circumstances and in the manner that you 
have just described? 

Mr. Furtek. Precisely. 

Mr. Flood. Finally, or ultimately, they came to another group and 
you were included in that group; is that right? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. And you were in that group that you are discussing 
now, were you? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were lined up in the compound? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Had you been examined at that point and investigated 
and searched? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes; I was searched in that cellar that I described. 

Mr. Flood. Everything was all over, you were being lined up in 
the compound ready to be transported some place? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. While you were lined up there, the Russian political 
commissar whose name you have given was standing in front of you ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. He turned to your group and repeated the words that 
you have just stated? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Did he say anything else that you remember? 

Mr. Furtek. We were within the compound when he addressed us. 

Mr. Flood. You were in the compound. 

Mr. Furtek. Before entering the searching cellar, the cellar in 
which we were searched. 

Mr. Flood. You were lined up in the compound, and before you 
were searched, the Russian commissar turned and marie the statement 
to your group, which you have just repeated? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You said, before you made that statement, that you 
ha<f an incident of considerable importance to state to the committee. 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Was that the incident? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. Why do you think it was of any importance? 

Mr. Furtek. To begin with, we didn’t know what he meant. But 
I thought there was some significance attached to it. 
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Mr. Flood. I understand that. What do you mean by “signifi- 
cance”? 

Mr. Furtek. Because it came back to me in 1943, when the dis- 
covery of Katyn was made, that he addressed us in that way. 

Mr. Flood. In 1943, after the discovery of Katyn was made, then 
your mind went back to the statement made by this commissar? 

Mr. Furtek. Precisely. 

Mr. Flood. As of 1943, what particular significance did you attach 
to that statement made to you and your group in 1940? Why was it 
significant to you in 1943 and why is it significant to you today? 

Mr. Furtek. Because in 1943, when the discovery was made, I 
personally was convinced that the massacre was done by the Russians.. 

Mr. Flood. What massacre? 

Mr. Furtek. Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. Had you heard about it before 1943? 

Mr. Furtek. No. But I am talking about 1943. And that state- 
ment that he made to our group brought back to me the circumstances 
in which we were evacuated from Kozielsk, and I had the conviction 
that he knew what was going to happen to us. 

Mr. Flood. I am sure I understand what you mean and I know 
you know what you mean, but probably, because of the language 
difficulty, you are not quite able to make it clear to the committee. 
Let me see if I can help you. During the time that you were in 
Kozielsk, as you have described, certain groups of your fellow prisoners 
were being removed periodically, after a search and examination, to. 
some place. 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You did not know where they went? 

Mr. Furtek, No. 

Mr. Flood. You heard rumors they were going to Germany? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. You heard rumors they were going to some place else; 
you did not know. After 1940 to 1943 you never heard from any of 
those men, is that correct? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right; 1940 to 1943. 

Mr. Flood. You never heard of them after? 

Mr. Furtek. No. 

Mr. Flood. Your group was removed from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Your group survived Pawlizczew Bor and ultimately 
you were with General Anders? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. In 1943, when you heard of Katyn and the names of 
the men who died at Katyn, then your mind went back to this incident 
in the compound and the words of the Russian commissar when he 
said — what? 

Mr. Pucinski [translating]. “You have succeeded.” 

Mr. Flood. “You have succeeded?” 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Then you understood that to mean, “You are lucky; 

J rour group are not going to Katyn, your group are not going to be 
iquidated; you are going to survive”; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Furtek. That is precisely what I mean. 
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Mr. Dondero. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the memorandum 
handed to us says, “You sure are lucky.” 

Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Furtek. It is very difficult to give an exact translation, even 
from Russian into Polish. 

Mr. Dondero. That is what he meant? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you put the expression you made as a 
sort of colloquial Polish expression, something like the English << You 
got away with itjyou are lucky”? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right; a very idiomatic expression. 

Mr. Flood. In my interpretation of your phrasing, I was not 
.puttingany words into your mouth, was I? 

Mr. Furtek. No. 

Mr. Flood. It is precisely what you mean? 

Mr. Furtek. It is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Flood. In 1943 and as of today? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. PuciN8Ki. Mr. Furtek, what was your rank? 

Mr. Furtek. Cadet officer. 

Mr. Flood. When you went to Pawlizczew Bor with this group, 
what was the next camp? 

Mr. Furtek. Griazowiec. 

Mr. Flood. When did you leave Griazowiec, about? 

Mr. Furtek. 2d or 3d of September, 1941. 

Mr. Flood. Were you advised at Griazowiec that you were go ing 
to be permitted to jo’m General Anders’ Pol'sh Army? 

Mr. Furtek. I joined the Army in Griazowiec. 

Mr. Flood. You ultimately joined General Anders, served through 
the war and came to England? 

Mr. Furtek. I came to England in 1942. 

Mr. Flood. Are you testifying voluntarily? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Madden. Congressman O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konski. These people at the camp were mostly cadet 
officer's; they were the heart of the military in Poland, were they not? 

Mr. Furtek. Do you mean in Kozielsk? 

Mr. O’Konski. Yes. 

Mr. Furtek. No. 

Mr. O’Konski. What were they? 

Mr. Furtek. Mostly officers. It was only a small group of cadet 
officers because all noncommissioned officers and privates and cadet 
officers were removed from Kozielsk prior to the officers’ arrival, of 
the officers from various camps. 

Mr. O’Konski. You have since seen the names of the Polish people 
who were found in the graves at Katyn; have you not? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. As you read over that list of names, did you recog- 
nize any names that were in the Kozielsk camp at the time that you 
were there? 

Mr. Furtek. I did. 

Mr. O’Konski. From the names that you saw, were those names 
among those groups of 100 to 300 that they took out periodically and 
said they were going some place? 
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Mr. Furtek. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, those lists of names of the people 
that were found buried in the Katyn graves were names that you 
recognized, who were in that camp, who were taken out in those 
groups periodically during the month of April of 1940? 

Mr. Furtek. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, might I ask if this witness knows 
anything further about this, personally? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. After being searched, we were taken by lorries 
to the — well, it wasn’t the marshaling yard, it was a siding of the 
Kozielsk station. There we saw a tram waiting for us; about — well, 
I don’t remember how many carriages, but carriages of the prison type; 
the ordinary carriage — well, it wasn't ordinary; specially built, with a 
eorridor along, and small compartments. 

Chairman Madden. Railroad car? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. It had a grated door first, a steel grated door, 
and then a steel ordinary door with a small hole or opening for the 
guard to look inside. 

We were very crammed in those carriages because there was usually 
private place for 8 and in my compartment there were 24 of us. We 
were almost packed like sardines. All we got was very little bread 
aDd a few herrings; and, of course, we always refused to take the 
herrings because we knew of the Russian practice not to give you 
water afterward. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you see any inscriptions on these cars? 

Mr. Furtek. That is what I am coming to. 

I was lying on the upper shelf. There were three shelves. You 
can unfold them and they form a platform, the first platform, second 
platform; but there is no platform on the third shelf. I was lying 
on a shelf with Commander Dzienisiewicz, and then I noticed on the 
board an inscription. It might have been made — I don’t know if it 
was a pencil or match, or any other object that could leave a black 
or grayish mark on a white-painted board. It read, as far as I 
remember now: “Two stations past” — or behind — “Smolensk, dis- 
embarking, being loaded on lorries”; or something of that kind. I 
remember “being loaded” or “entering lorries” or “being taken by 
lorries.” Anyway, “Two stations behind” — or past — “Smolensk, dis- 
embarking and being taken” — or “being loaded — on lorries.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of course, that was in the Polish language, is 
that right? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes; and the date might have been the 12th or 13th 
of April. 

Mr. Flood. By the date, do you mean the date was marked on there 
also? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. 1940? 

Mr. Furtek. 1940, that is right. 

In our compartment was Colonel Prokop 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are you still continuing about the inscription? 

Mr. Furtek. I am still continuing with the inscription — who was 
very interested in the inscription. He said, “Well, I believe this is 
a mark left by my friend with whom I arranged to leave some sign, 
if possible.” 

Well, of course, I don’t know whether it is true, or not. 
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And he mentioned the name of Colonel Kutvba. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was there a signature to it? 

Mr. Furtek. No; there was no signature to it; there was only his 
assumption. It was only an assumption; it might have been him or 
it might have been somebody else. 

Mr. Machrowicz. At any rate, it was a Polish inscription? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. It was written in Polish, and I sav it was either 
a pencil or piece of match, or any other object that could leave a dirty 
gray mark on white paintwork. 

Chairman Madden. “Two stations behind Smolensk” would be 
where, if you know? 

Mr. Flood. You do not know that, do you? 

Mr. Furtek. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Flood. I want to be sure about the date. What figures did 
you see on the inscription; what numbers? 

Mr. Furtek. I would say “12” or it might have been “13/4/40.” 
But I am not certain whether it was “12,” or “13.” 

Mr. Flood. Would you mark down in writing and show to the 
chairman what you saw indicating the date? 

Mr. Furtek. Certainly [writing]. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Before you go any further; in explanation of 
that, so there will not be any midunderstanding on the part of the 
committee, let me say that in the Polish language, the day of the 
month is stated first and then the month and then the year. 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. The witness has shown to the chairman the numbers, 
written in his own handwriting on a piece of paper, in the presence of 
the committee. 

Mr. Furtek. It might have been “12” or “13.” 

Mr. Flood. “12” or “13”? 

Mr. Furtek. It was blurred. 

Mr. Flood. The next number is “4” and the final number is “40”; 
is that right? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. The first number means which date; the “12” or “13”? 

Mr. Furtek. 12tli or 13th. 

Mr. Flood. “4” means what month? 

Mr. Furtek. April. 

Mr. Flood. And “40” means what? 

Mr. Furtek. Year. 

Mr. Flood. What year? 

Mr. Furtek. 1940. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask you: Referring to this arrangement that 
this officer made, for someone to leave a sign or something, did you 
find the person who supposedly wrote that sign that you saw? Did 
you find his name among those bodies that were found at Katyn? 

Mr. F urtek. Well, I really don’t remember whether the name of 
Colonel Kutvba is on the list. 

Mr. Dondkro. Kutyba was not killed, because he went out with 
you. 

Mr. Furtek. No; Prokop. He made the arrangement with Kutyba. 
He might have been the man who made the sign. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was Kutyba ’s first name? 

Mr. Furtek. I couldn’t tell you, sir. 
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Mr. Flood. I now show the witness a document, which is the list 
Of names of the Polish officers discovered at Katyn. The document 
has already been placed in evidence in the hearings thus far conducted 
in the United States. I direct the attention of the witness to page 94 
of said document, and especially to that part of page 94 where is 
found, third from the bottom, the name of Jozef Kutyba and ask the 
witness if that is the spelling or the pronunciation of the name Kutyba 
that he mentioned in his previous testimony thi mornin ? 

Mr. Furtek. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did Colonel Prokop tell you what rank Kutyba 
had? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was his rank? 

Mr. Furtek. Colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What rank appears in that list? 

Mr. Furtek. Lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So it is the same rank. 

Mr. Furtek. Yes; because we don’t distinguish in Polish whether 
it is colonel or lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Flood. It is the practice in the Polish Army, as in all armies, 
to refer to a lieutenant colonel, by courtesy, as colonel? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you know anything more about this, personally? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. The train that we entrained in Kozielsk con- 
sisted of several carriages — there might have been up to five — and 
after we entrained, another group was brought into the station, and 
they were put in the remaining carriages. But we lost those car- 
riages somewhere on the way; where, I don’t know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you see any other inscriptions besides the 
one that you described? 

Mr. Furtek. I personally didn’t. 

Mr. Maohrowicz. Was there anyone in your group who reported 
to you any other inscriptions that they saw? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What were they? Just tell us briefly: Were 
there any other inscriptions that were found by others in the group, 
in your group? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. Before we entrained, everybody was caHed 
out by name. We all had to kneel down. Then we were called out, 
our names were called out. We answered “Yes” and then we were 
taken and put in a compartment. And while we were waiting, in 
front of carriages, one of our men, whose name was Lieutenant Abram- 
ski, had noticed an inscription on the outside wall of the carriage, 
“Gniezdowo.” And he pointed it to Dr. Skotlewski, the dental 
surgeon, and said something to this effect: “Look, we are going to 
Gniezdowo.” And that was heard by the Russian guard — we were 
surrounded by the guards — and he said 

(The witness made a statement in his native tongue.) 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness, Mr. Chairman, has quoted in Polish, 
the guard, who spoke in Russian, as saying “they found out.” 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. And then he said, “How did you find it out?” 
And he was cross with Abramski. 

Abramski said, “Well, it's simple. Look.” And he pointed to the 
inscription on the carriage. That was the end of the incident. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Where is Gniezdowo? 

Mr. Furtek. Well, I am not very good at geography, but 
Gniezdowo is the station for Katyn, as far as I remember. 

Mr. O’Konski. The last station before Katyn, actually. 

Mr. Dondebo. When you speak of the carriage you mean a railroad 
car, do you? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, railroad car. 

Mr. Flood. Were you present, waiting to get aboard yourself? 
Did you hear the conversation? 

Mr. Furtek. I didn’t hear the conversation. 

Mr. Flood. Was it subsequently reported by one of your group? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes; by a friend of mine. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. O’Konski. Do you know the man who told you that? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, I do. 

Mr. O’Konski. Is he here in London? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, he is in London. I can give you his telephone 
number and address. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I have just one other question. Did you see 
any of your comrades of those groups that preceded you on these 
trips in the cars, after they left your camp? 

Mr. Furtek. Never. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know of any in your group that ever 
saw any of them? 

Mr. Furtek. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, that was the last time? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, that was the last; that is right. I received two 
post cards while I was in the army, from the families of men who were 
missing, asking me to help them in tracing them. 

Mr. Puckinski. Mr. Furtek, what is that man’s name? 

Mr. Furtek. Skotlewski. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Furtek. Czeslaw. 

Mr. Flood. I think the record should show that during the course 
of the hearings in Washington and Chicago, a member of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Furcolo, repeatedly 
directed interrogations to other witnesses who were in Kozielsk as 
to whether or not they knew of the witness who is now testifying, by 
name and in person. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Dondero. No questions. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Furtek, from your experiences in the 
prison camp at Kozielsk and from the further testimony that you have 
outlined here, of your experiences and the statements which you heard 
made by your comrades and by Russian guards, would you be in a 
position to state your opinion as to who was responsible for the 
murders at Katyn? You can answer that yes or no. 

Mr. Furtek. Yes, of course, I can answer that. 

Chairman Madden. Who, would you say, was responsible and com- 
mitted the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. Furtek. Well, my personal and private opinion is that the 
murder was done by the Russians. 

Mr. O’Konski. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 
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Mr. O’Eonski. You have since seen descriptions of these bodies 
and the clothing that they wore when they were dug out of the graves 
at Katvn, have you not? 

Mr. Furtek. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konbki. To your recollection, is that the way those people 
left the camp, dressed as they were found in the graves, with over- 
coats on, boots? 

Mr. Furtek. That is precisely the case. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, the way they were found in the 
graves is exactly the way you saw them leaving the camp; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Furtek. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. In April of 1940? 

Mr. Furtek. Yes. Because you must remember the climate 
should be taken into consideration. April in that part of Russia is 
quite a chilly and cold month.. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Furtek, we wish to thank you for coming 
here and offering your testimony. 

Let me ask you this: You have not been promised any remuneration 
in any way, have you? 

Mr. Furtek. I never expected it, sir. 

Chairman Madden. The witness is excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. W. 

Just state your name for the record. 

Mr. W. I will state my name but not for publication, because I 
have relatives in Poland. 

(The witness stated his name for the information of tbe committee.) 

Chairman Madden. I might state, for the record, that this witness, 
for the reason that he has relatives in Poland, wishes that his name 
be not recorded. However, for the record, I can state that the 
members of the committee have the name and address of the witness 
about to testify, and be will be referred to in the record as Mr. W., 
in accordance with his suggestion. 

Let me state, sir, that before you make your statement, it is our 
wish to advise you that any testimony that you may make that 
possibly might be interpreted by somebody as libel or slander will be 
your responsibility; that you will be responsible for any statements 
of that kind that might develop into legal action against yourself, 
and, further, that the Government of the United States and the 
House of Representatives does not assume any responsibility in your 
behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings that may arise as 
a result of your testimony. 

Mr. W. I am aware of that. 

Chairman Madden. Now, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give in the hearing 
now in trial will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. W. I do. 

Chairman Madden. I will say this, Mr. Witness: I would suggest 
that, if you can, you just narrate your statement very briefly and 
confine it to what vou know regarding the Katyn massacre. It will 
aid the commit tee in conducting this hearing and help to dispose, in 
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better time, of the testimony of the great number of witnesses we 
expect to hear. 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

I had been brought to the Kozielsk camp in the first days of Novem- 
ber 1939. Later, I worked in the kitchen as a stoker, ana I saw quite 
often, in the course of my duties, the Russian staff of the camp, both 
the administration of the camp and the civilians. When the dis- 
charging of the camp commenced on the 3d of April, and even before 
that 

Mr. Dondero. What year? 

Mr. W. 1940. 

There were plenty of rumors about our future. It was obvious 
that because of congestion and the lack of sanitary amenities, we 
couldn’t stay longer than just the first months in the spring, otherwise 
we would have been killed by epidemics and other things. One 
rumor had it that we would go to Germany. The second was that 
we would go to Poland, and the third rumor was that we would be 
simply transferred to another camp, in Russia. 

These rumors, of course, were the result of the talks of the prisoners 
themselves, but those talks were made quite often in the front of the 
Soviet administration of the camp. 

The direction of the Soviet administration, I may mention here an 
Urbanowicz, who was the head of our economic department, I would 
say. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What do you mean by “our economic depart- 
ment”? 

Mr. W. I mean the camp’s department. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was a prisoner, though, was he? 

Mr. W. No. Urbanowicz was a member of the Soviet staff, and 
he just was responsible for our feeding, for our food. When we 
mentioned to him, we were seeking repudiation of those rumors, or 
his approval. They were various; they varied from time to time. 
He never denied anything, but he never confirmed anything, either. 

But I can remember that there was a talk that, “Oh, you will be 
welcomed by bands and you will go home.” That is definitely what 
I remember of those Soviet staffs saying about our future. 

When those batches of officers and other ranks and civilians were 
moving, they were given food for their journey. The instructions 
were to the effect — as I was in the kitchen, stoker — we noticed that 
the instructions were various. Some batches got better food or more 
plentiful, some not. And we simply could not make any idea where 
those prisoners were goine. When we were lookin'* from the inside of 
the camp, there was a hill in the camp. We couldn’t see more, only 
that the prisoners, when taken out of the wall of the camp, were taken 
by lorry and that was all. No news whatsoever returned back from 
them. 

Once we understood that there was a careful search of all of them 
leaving the camp, but we had no idea whatsoever whether we were 
going to Turkey or to Germany or to another camp. 

On the 26th of April mv name was called, and I took my things. 

Chairman Madden. 1940? 

Mr. W. 1940, of course. 

On the 26th of April 1940 I took my things. I joined the party. 
We were 107. The senior officer, I could see, was General Wolkowicki. 
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We were given food and then we were taken out to the little hut which 
was at the entrance of the wall. A search of all of us was made. I 
mean we had to take off our shoes. We were to give up all sharp 
weapons. But still I managed to hide my knife in the tooth powder. 
I had a box of tooth powder and I managed to put my knife into the 
powder, and it went like that, the search did not notice it. 

After the search we were taken to a lorry in a very bad congestion, 
and under the threats of the guards, who pointed to us their guns, we 
had to kneel or sit in the lorry whether we could or not. We were 
taken to a railway siding, and when we were approaching that siding, 
I remarked I noticed two railroad carriages, but prison carriages. 

This was the first time that we were earned in those carriages having 
the bars on their windows; before, we used to travel in cattle trucks, 
which was much more comfortable. 

I was put in a compartment with some other officers. We were 
15 or 16 in a compartment which usually is used for 8 persons. Being 
one of the youngest, I was put on the shelf. There were two levels 
of the shelves, one being, in this case, three seats to one shelf, and the 
second shelf, which was quite on the top of the carriage. And I 
couldn’t sit there even; I had to crouch or to lay. 

When I was laying there I noticed that there were various inscrip- 
tions on the roof of the coach — some in pencil, some definitely with 
the nail. I could read some Christian names; but I don’t remember 
them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When you say nail, you mean fingernail do you? 

Mr. W. Yes; because the nails were supposed to be taken away. 

I remember very well that there was an inscription saying: “Dis- 
embarking at Gniezdowo.” It was in Polish, “Disembarking at rail- 
way station, Gniezdowo.” It was written in pencil and it was — I still 
can see — in a comer of the right-hand shelf, where I was lying. 

Mr. Dondero. How old are you now? 

Mr. W. I am now 39. 

The voyage was not very pleasant because we had in our compart- 
ment at least two men who were known for their Communist activities 
in the camps. One of them, by the way, was my colleague from the 
Army, a cadet officer, as I was, Kukulienski. 

Mr. Dondero. Pardon me, Mr. Witness; you have not told us 
what your rank was when you were taken prisoner. 

Mr. W. I was a cadet officer. 

And practically the whole time we were discussing and nearly 
worrying about our future and about our attitude toward the politics. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know what happened to Kukulienski 
later? 

Mr. W. He was taken to Moscow with Berling. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you mean Colonel Berling, who later became 
a part of the puppet government in Poland? 

Mr. W. That is right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And he is still there, as far as you know? 

Mr. W. Yes. 

Kukulienski went with him. Because I was in the same regiment 
with Berling before 1939, and Kukulienski kept company with 
Berling, and they went together to that villa. 

We traveled for about 2 days. I remember that we had passed a 
railroad station, Sukennice, and I remember that in the morning we 
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stopped at a station. We were tired and we didn’t pay too much 
attention. I remember it was a nice day, and suddenly Colonel 
Maramaja exclaimed that the station was Babenino and that a camp 
was nearby called Pawlizczew Bor. 

After several hours we were taken out of the railway carriages. We 
were put on the lorries. We traveled in the countryside for 2 hours 
also and were put in the camp called Pawlizczew Bor. Several days 
later we were joined by a group of 63 officers, candidate officers, and 
civilians, I think, who came from Starobielsk. 

I remember those figures very well because I was still in the kitchen 
and I had to make the appropriate number of meals. 

Then after, we were joined by a smaller group from Ostashkov and 
other groups, making up to nearly 400 people. We still believed then 
that afi our colleagues were sent to another camp as'we were, and as 
the accommodation was better, we thought that it was done in view 
of the difficulties at Eozielsk. And I must say that we were rather 
hopeful, as far as the near future was concerned. 

After several weeks we were told that we would move out of that 
camp, and I remember a Mr. Lacinski, with whom we became friendly, 
and who was from Eozielsk, as myself. This Mr. Lacinski, having told 
me that our Politruk, Alexandrovitch, assured him that we were going 
to another camp, bigger in size, more comfortable, as far as accommo- 
dation was concerned, and having a river. 

Mr. Flood. By Politruk do you mean the Russian political com- 
misar? 

Mr.,W. Alexandrovitch; who was at Eozielsk and then also, after, 
came to Griazowiec. 

And we were indeed once again put in the railway coaches, the 
same prison wagons, and this time the trouble was rather uneventful 
because we felt sure we had — the first time we had confidence that 
at last the Bolsheviks told us the truth and were sure that we were 
going to another camp. And this became truth; in June we were 
transferred to Griazowiec. 

Mr. Dondero. In June 1940? 

Mr. W. June 1940. I remember that it was about the 18th because 
the news of the collapse of France caught us when we were on truck. 

Mr. Flood. After you left Griazowiec, you later on were permitted 
to join the Polish Army, and you did and you joined General Anders 
some place, and ultimately, after the war, you came here; is that 
correct? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You mentioned in your testimony that when you were 
in this prison car, you saw written on the roof of the car, or some place 
on the car, somehow or other, certain words. Will you write down 
what those words were that you saw, in Polish? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

(The witness wrote on a blank sheet of paper.) 

Mr. Flood. The witness has written certain words on a blank 
piece of paper, and we will ask the interpreter to read into the record 
the Polish wording and translate it. 

Chairman Madden. Read the Polish. 

Mr. Pucinski. “Wysiadamy na stacji Gniezdowo.” 

The translation is: “We are getting off at the station in Gniezdowo.” 

Mr. Flood. Is that correct, Mr. Witness? 
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Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Did you see any dates, that you remember? 

Mr. W. I don’t remember any dates, but the whole roof — there 
were so many inscriptions. And, as a matter of fact, we did not 
realize then, as there was nothing which would give us some guidance 
or any specific news 

Mr. Flood. But you remember this language in particular? 

Mr. W. This language I remember very clearly. 

Mr. Flood. Do you remember any other words or phrases just as 
clearly? 

Mr. W. No, sir. I remember they were Christian names, but I 
wouldn’t remember whether it was a Janek or whatever it was. 

Mr. Flood. You saw dates but are not sure? 

Mr. W. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Flood. The reason it had significance at the time and you were 
interested in this was because you were interested in the station your- 
self; is that about right, is that it? 

Mr. W. As a matter of fact, we were even expecting, when we were 
put on the railway, that we would join at least some of our previous 
transport at the place of destination. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever see any of the prisoners who were with 
you at Kozielsk, who left Kozielsk with you; to this date, have you 
seen them since? 

Mr. W. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know of anybody who ever did? 

Mr. W. No; I don’t know of anybody who did. 

Mr. O’Konski. When was the first time you heard about them 
again? 

Mr. W. Only after the Germans had broadcast the news of the 
Katyn Forest in 1943. 

. Mr. Flood. And when you saw the list? 

Mr. W. When I saw some of the names. I remember very well the 
name of General Slnorawinski, which was one of the first to be given, 
because I remember veiy well the moment how General Smorawinski 
was leaving Kozielsk. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, you knew the people who left the 
camp? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. And when you saw the list of people who were 
found in the Katyn graves, you recognized them as being the same 
people who left at that time? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Flood. You were, there the early part of November of 1939? 

Mr. W. 1939. 

Mr. Flood. What part of the month, about? 

Mr. W. The 1st or the 2d of November it was. 

Mr. Flood. You were there in the very early days of the establish- 
ment of the Kozielsk camp? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Were you working in the kitchen all the time? 

Mr. W. Not all the time 

Mr. Flood. Most of the time until you left in April? 

Mr. W. Yes. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Witness, in the light of what you now khow 
as to the fate of some of your comrades at Kozielsk, do you have any 
explanation in your own mind as to why you were spared their fate? 

Mr. W. No, sir. That is whit always puzzled me when the fate 
of those other colleagues had become known. I can’t remember of any 
specific moment during my interrogations in the camp. I remember 
only that my last interrogation at Kozielsk camp was carried out by 
a woman, and I had just a conventional conversation with her. The 
interrogation made an impression on me that it was just a routine 
one, that they didn’t try to find out something new out of me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were one of the younger officers, were you? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was there anything particular about the people 
that were with you; were they all younger officers? 

Mr. W. There was no rule in accordance with which we could make 
a guidance that, for instance, there were just people coming from one 
part of Poland or one regiment, one service, or whatever it might be, 
whether they were blond or brunette. It was absolutely impossible 
to find any principle in accordance of which this choice of 107 people 
was made. 

Mr. O’Konski. Did you see these boys leave the camp? As these 
groups left the camp, did you see them as they were dressed? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. They were dressed in the dress we usually had. 
Nobody had — I don’t think there were lucky people who had more 
than one dress, which they were wearing on them. 

Mr. O’Konski. There is no disagreement between the Germans 
and the Polish people as to how these soldiers were dressed when 
they were found in the graves. You have read the descriptions, 
have you not, about how these bodies were dressed that were found 
in the graves? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konski. Is that the way you saw them leave the camp? 

Mr. W. It is perfectly clear. And I may say that during Kozielsk, 
our stay in Kozielsk, all badges of rank were very carefully preserved. 

Mr. Dondero. Were they dressed in their uniforms of Polish 
officers? 

Mr. W. Yes; because I say when we were later in Griazowiec, 
we didn’t care so much for the badges. I mean our dress was being 
worn out and, obviously, we couldn’t replace the badges or something 
like that; so it was the custom not to wear badges if one could have 
them. 

Mr. Dondero. Did they wear shoes, or boots? 

Mr. W. It depended. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You are speaking now about Griazowiec; but 
what was the state of your uniform at Kozielsk? 

Mr. W. It was in a fairly good condition I mean that some of the 
officers who had received the new uniforms, they were still wearing 
them and they were in a fairly good condition, because we were very 
careful about preserving our aress. I remember how we used to 
conserve and preserve our shoes, for instance, that we shined, to get 
some fat and to preserve, to put the fat on the shoes so that they would 
last longer, because we were well aware that we may not easily get 
new shoes. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 
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Mr. W. I have something more to add then. After we have beeh 
in Griazowiec, and when we were allowed to write to our families in 
Poland, which I did sometime in August 1940, among other replies 
to my letters I received one from one of my sisters, and one of the 
paragraphs of that letter read like this: “When you were in Kozielsk 
there was a cadet officer of the name” so-and-so — the name was given 
but I cannot remember now what the name was. “This cadet officer 
is the fiancee of a good friend of mine. Could you ask him to write 
to his fiancee because she is much worried about the lack of news 
from him.” I wrote back saying: “Unfortunately this cadet officer 
is not with me, but I am convinced that he must be in one of the 
camps like ours, and I am sure he will write soon to his fiancee.” 

Chairman Madden. Is there anything further now? 

Mr. W. I should like to emphasize the difference between when 
we were leaving Kozielsk and when we were leaving Pawlizczew Bor. 
As I said before, there were many rumors as far as our near future 
was concerned; and the Bolsheviks, who never told us the truth 
were keeping us in an atmosphere of uncertainty, and of never know- 
ing the truth. They kept the destination of Kozielsk perfectly in 
that atmosphere. They let us have our explanation, and they were 
sometimes only stirring up our imagination; whereas when we were 
leaving Pawlizczew Bor, through this Lacinski — who was, I would 
say, on speaking terms with this Alexandrovicz — we got the assur- 
ance and we got clear-cut information: “You are going to another 
camp, and you will be much better off there.” That is the only time 
I can remember that the Bolsheviks told us the truth. 

Chairman Madden. Is there anything further regarding the mas- 
sacre? 

Mr. W. Maybe you have some questions? 

Chairman Madden. That is all. Now considering your experience 
as a prisoner in these camps and all the extenuating circumstances, 
would you be in a position to state your personal opinion as to who 
committed the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. W. In my own mind, and from the best of my knowledge of all 
the facts which were accompanying my 2 % years m Russia, and all 
the circumstances, for me there was no doubt that those people dis- 
appeared in April and May 1940 directly after they had been taken 
out of Kozielsk, and that the first time when we realized it was 
October in 1941. 

Chairman Madden. Who did it? 

Mr. W. The Russians. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. We wish to thank you for coming 
here to testify today. There has been nobody make any promises to 
you regarding any recompense or emoluments for coming here to 
testify, is there? 

Mr. W. No, sir. I would say that against many difficulties when 
I have been trying to point to this affair in 1943, when I was in the 
Middle East, it was rather unpleasant to speak about this. 

. Chairman Madden. That is all. We wish to thank you. 

I might state for the record that the witness now to be heard has 
relatives behind the iron curtain and prefers that his name be Con- 
cealed from publicity; but the committee has his name and address and 
Are familiar with his authenticity. For the purpose of the record this 
witness will be identified as witness Mr. A. Proceed. 
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TESTIMONY OF WITNESS A. (THROUGH INTERPRETER, MB. ROMAN 
PUCINSKI), LONDON. ENGLAND 

Mr. Pucinski. This witness has indicated that because of his 
language difficulties he would like to have a translator. He also 
desires his identity be concealed because of relatives in Poland. 

Mr. Flood. May I say for the record, in order that all witnesses 
have very clear understanding of the warnings that are being presented 
to them by the chairman of this committee, 1 think that in all cases 
the identical language should be read to each witness either by the 
chairman or by a representative of the committee, so that in all cases 
of witnesses the identical warning is the same on the record. Mr. 
Pucinski, will you road to the witness in Polish tho translation of the 
warning that we give? Mr. Stenographer, take this on the record. 
This is the admonition to the witness. Before you make a statement, 
it is our wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of 
action in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government 
of the United States and the House of Representatives do not assume 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as the result of the testimony. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness states that he understands that clearly. 

Chairman Madden. Have him sworn. You solemnly swear by 
Almighty God that you will, according to your best knowledge, tell 
the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and will not 
conceal anything? 

Mr. A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Madden. Now you might state to the witness that he 
can proceed and tell just what ho knows regarding the Katyn mas- 
sacres in his own words. Since the witness indicated he doesn’t want 
his name revoaled, we will refer to him as Witness A even though 
his full identity is known to the committee. 

Mr. A. I arrived at the camp at Starobielsk on October 11 with a 
group of other Poles consisting of a few thousand. 

Chairman Madden. In what year? 

Mr. A. 1939 — from Woloczyska. These were primarily Polish 
officers who had capitulated in Lwow according to an agreement 
reached between General Langner, of the Polish Army, and the 
Russian Marshal Timoshenko. I was merely attached to this trans- 
port. 

Mr. Flood. In what capacity, in what rank? 

Mr. A. I was wounded and became a Russian prisoner on October 1. 

Mr. Flood. What was your rank? 

Mr. A. I was a major. I remained at Starobielsk from October 
11, 1939, until April 25, 1940. During that time there was a con- 
stant procedure of segregating the officers at the camp through long 
examinations by NKVD officers from Moscow. They were selecting 
officers from the> military police, officers from the border guard, officers 
from the Second Division, also chaplains of all faiths, judges and 
prosecutors. The interrogations and selectivity of these men lasted 
until December 1939. 

These specially selected officers were removed from the camp to an 
unknown destination, but the interrogations continued without end 
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until the end of January. In February we began to bear rumors 
that we would be removed from this camp to Germany according to 
a Russian-German agreement. In March we beard another rumor 
which was started by the Russian authorities that we will be taken 
into a neutral country, and on April 5 large-scale evacuation of the 
camp began. The first transport left on April 5. The evacuation 
proceeded in a very systematic manner in groups ranging from 250 
to 360 officers, who were loaded into specially prepared prison rail 
cars consisting in many instances of 37 cars. There were 75 men to 
a car. (The witness corrected the translation to indicate that there 
were two or three prison rail cars to each train and there were up to 
75 prisoners in each car.) Before our departure there was a very 
rigid inspection of the men. We were given bread and herring for 
the road. So our friends concealed various personal items including 
notes and knives — particularly knives, because knives were always 
very important — in between the bread and the herrings. At the 
gates before we left I noticed personally how the prison guards took 
away the bread and the herring from these men and gave them another 
piece of bread and herring. On April 25 I was summoned to a 
transport along with 65 others. From this group one other member 
had left by a previous transport, and another one was very seriously 
ill. So that day there were 63 of us who actually went to the railroad 
station. They were three-tier rail cars and I sat on the third tier. 
I noticed an inscription: “We are being removed or unloaded in 
Kharkov.” The inscriptions were written in pencil on the ceilings 
of the cars and on the walls. We, however, passed Kharkov and, 
by way of Orzel and the city of Zuchenice, we were brought to the 
railroad station at Babanino on May 1. From there, in two trucks 
we were taken to a camp at Pavlishchev Bor. There we met our 
comrades from Kozielsk and Ostashkov. We were very much sur- 
prised. I say particularly surprised, because this was a very small 
camp, in comparison, for instance, to Starobielsk, where there were 
4,000 of us. During the period of just a few days there arrived at 
this camp approximately 400 of us from these three camps. I pre- 
pared a list of those who survived from those three camps. I am 
presenting this list to the committee. 

Mr. O’Konski. By “the camps,” he means that those people came 
from Starobielsk, from Kozielsk, and from Ostashkov? 

Mr. A. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. The witness has presented to the committee a docu- 
ment and I will ask to have this marked as “Exhibit 2” by the stenog- 
rapher. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 2”)._ 

I now show the witness exhibit 2 and ask him, is it true, as he 
stated, that this exhibit 2 is a list of the names of the fellow prisoners 
of the witness from the three camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkov, at Pavlishchev Bor with him, and he made the list of these 
names at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. A. This list I had prepared at Cairo, but it does represent the 
400 men who did come from the three camps that you named. 

(Exhibit No. 2 follows:) 



Exhibit 2 
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Mr. Flood. The exhibit will speak for itself. The first page of 
the exhibit indicates that what the witness has said is correct; but the 
point I want to make is that exhibit 2, which we are about to introduce 
on the record is a list of names of the survivors who were at Pavlishchev 
Bor and Griazowiec with this witness and who came from the three 
camps we have mentioned; is that correct? 

Mr. A. That is correct. Notations on that list were made by 
General Wolkowicki. 

Mr. Flood. You prepared this list yourself and were associated in 
its preparation and notation by others; is that correct? 

Mr. A. No; I prepared this list personally, but I took advantage of 
the notes that had been made by General Wolkowicki. 

Mr. Flood. A translation of the first page of exhibit 2, which is 
written in Polish, confirms the statement the witness has just made. 
Now, in order to save time, I want to get this information from this 
witness through the interpreter. Ask the witness: he has heard of the 
Katyn massacre? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. He knew that there were some 4,000 Polish officers at 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. A. There were more than 4,000. 

Mr. Flood. He knows that there were some 4,000 bodies discovered 
at Katyn? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. For the pin-pose of this discussion we will not use 
exact and precise figures, which the record already has. 

Mr. A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Has the witness heard or read at any time — and you 
can tell him that we have evidence which supports these statements — 
that the prisoners in batches being taken from Kozielsk were taken 
in the same kind of cars that bis batch were taken from at Starobielsk? 

Mr. A. The same kind of cars were used at Starobielsk. 

Mr. Flood. Has the witness heard or read in any accounts or con- 
versations he has had in connection with Katyn that the same kind of 
writings that he told us he saw on the prison cars which took him from 
Starobielsk, only using different destinations, were found on the roofs 
of the prison cars transporting the prisoners from Kozielsk? 

Mr. A. When we arrived from these three camps at Pavlishchev 
Bor we began to discuss our respective trips and exchange our obser- 
vations on those trips. 

Mr. Flood. As the result of the conversations had at Pavlishchev 
Bor and Woloczysko with prisoners from Kozielsk and Ostashkov, 
this witness found out that similar writings were on other prison cars 
from the other camps? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I am interested now only in the writings on the cars 
that the witness saw from Starobielsk. Will you ask the witness to 
write down on a piece of paper what he saw on the car leaving Staro- 
bielsk. The witness, in the presence of the committee, wrote the fol- 
lowing on a piece of paper, and we will ask the interpreter to read the 
Polish on to the record and then translate it into the record. 

The Interpreter. The Polish is as follows: “Wysadzono nas w 
charkowie”. Tho translation is: “We are being unloaded at Kharkov.” 
Mr. Flood, I think I want to point out here that the wording of the 
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English translation is almost identical and similar to the translation 
of the previous witness. 

Mr. Flood. That does not make any difference. I am only in- 
terested in what the words were. The words will speak for them- 
selves. Mr. Chairman, I have pursued this last line of questioning 
for this purpose: in the entire investigations that have been made by" 
this committee and other committees heretofore with reference to the- 
fate of Polish military and civilian prisoners of various categories at. 
the Russian prron camps at Kozielsk and so on, there is considerable 
evidence as to the fate of the prisoners at Kozielsk. There is little,, 
if any, evidence as to the fate of the prisoners who have not yet been, 
discovered alive from the camps at Starobielsk or Ostashkov. I 
would like the attention of the committee to the following analogy r 
we have quite a good deal of testimony describing certain writings, 
found upon the prison cars taking the Polish prisoners from the camp 
at Kozielsk. Those writings indicate that those prison cars were 
stopped at and the prisoners unloaded from the cars at the railroad 
station for the town of Katyn, and it was the practice of prisoners in 
these cases and in many others to leave those writings as information 
for their friends who might follow. It is clear from the testimony 
that the prisoners taken from Kozielsk on these prison cars were later 
disposed of at Katyn. Since so far we have no evidence of what, 
happened to the missing prisoners from Starobielsk, it is interesting to* 
observe that the prisoners from the camp of Starobielsk were taken 
from the same in about the same number of batches with about th& 
same number of prisoners to a batch; were inspected in the same way 
that they were at Kozielsk; were placed in the same kind of cars that- 
the prisoners in Kozielsk were placed in and were transported follow- 
ing the same series of rumors as to destinations that were experienced 
by the prisoners at Kozielsk. This witness describes the marking on a- 
car which says that the prisoners taken from Starobielsk were being- 
disembarked at the station of Kharkov. I suggest that it is a perfect- 
analogy to indicate that the prisoners from Starobielsk were disposed 
of in the vicinity of Kharkov in the same manner that the prisoners- 
from Kozielsk were disposed of in the vicinity of the railroad stations- 
mentioned by witnesses from the Kozielsk camp, namely, Gniezdovo. 
If it is so, that the guilty party of this case was Soviet Russia, this per- 
mits the theory that special execution depots were set up for various 
geographic areas for the disposal of prisoners from camps within that- 
area, and that at sometime or other, if the circumstances would ever 
permit an investigation of the area geographically surrounding 
Kharkov as took place surrounding Katyn, it could conceivably pro- 
duce the answer as to the fate of the missing officers from Starobielsk. 

Do I understand vou to say you have some other comments to make- 
in connection with Kharkov? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us what that is? 

Mr. A. After we arrived at Kharkov, our train car was not dis- 
connected from the train, but a porter came by and he began cleaning 
out our car. I began a discussion with him and asked him, “Are we 
going to proceed further?” He replied in Russian, “Your people 
previously had been unloaded here.” 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Chairman, I have been advised by the interpreter 
that this witness has some additional testimony having to do with his 
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“being taken subsequently by the Russians to Moscow to a place 
bnown as Villa of Bliss. I am advised and have been presented with 
-certain documents purporting to be statements heretofore made by 
the witness to authorized representatives of the so-called London 
Polish Government. These are in Polish and should later be trans- 
lated. I am advised that there is present the custodian of these 
documents of the so-called Polish London Government who is prepared 
to identify them. Will you mark for identification these two docu- 
ments Nos. 3 and 4. 

(The documents referred to were marked by the stenographer 
^‘Exhibit 3” and “Exhibit 4”.) 

I now show the witness exhibits 3 and 4 and ask him whether or 
not these are statements which he gave to authorized representatives 
of the so-called London Polish Government. 

(The witness examined exhibits 3 and 4.) 

Mr. Machrowicz. He does not have to read it all; just identify it. 

The Interpreter. The witness says exhibit 4 is a proper document 
And a report made by him. 

Mr. Flood. The answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Pttcinski. Yes, the exhibit 3 is his own personal document. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The witness states that it is his own personal 
Account of what happened to him when he was in Russian hands? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you ask the witness to step down for a minute, 
And ask the other man to take the chair. 

(Note. — Exhibits 3 and 4 later were withdrawn from the record 
when exhibits 5 and 6, photostatic copies of exhibits 3 and 4 were 
introduced at the conclusion of this witness's testimony.) 


TESTIMONY OF JERZY LUNKIEWICZ 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Chairman, this witness is being called solely, I 
think, to identify the custody of the documents which we have been 
•discussing. 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. I am not a witness; I am rather an expert. 

Chairman Madden. You solemnly swear by Almighty God that you 
will, according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ana will not conceal anything? 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Have you been and are you identified with the so-called 
London Polish Government in any way? 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes; I am in the service of the Polish London 
Government in London. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you exhibits Nos. 3 and 4 which you have 
just heard identified and discussed by the witness who has just 
stepped from the stand. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you identify these as having been handed by you 
to me? 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes; I do. These exhibits are in my custody for 
many years. 

Mr. Flood. As a representative of the Polish Government, exhibits 
3 and 4 have been in your custody until such time as you presented 
them to me this morning; is that correct? 
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Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That is all; thank you; step down. Now will Mr. A. 
step back into the chair. 

TESTIMONY OF WITNESS A— Resumed 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, Witness, sometime in Octoberjl940 were 
you taken from Griazowiec to Moscow? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How large a group was there with you? Were 
there seven of you? 

Mr. A. Just 1 second and I will give you the answer. [The witness 
looked at documents.] There were seven. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were those all high-ranking officers? 

Mr. A. One colonel, four lieutenant colonels, one major. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were not there two colonels? 

Mr. A. And one more colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Two colonels, four lieutenant colonels, and 
yourself, the major — the lowest ranking officer? 

Mr. A. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And, without going into detail as to the others 
who were there, one of those in that group was the Colonel Zygmunt 
Berling of whom we have heard testimony; am I right? 

Mr. A. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. From what you later learned, is it true that this 
group of officers of which you were a member was to be made the 
nucleus of the officers of the new Polish Army; is that correct? 

Mr. A. It is. That was true; that was the purpose of this group; 
but shortly thereafter some of the members of this group began to 
drop out. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But the purpose, as you later understood, of 
having transported this group of seven to Moscow was to create the 
nucleus of a new Polish Army? 

Mr. A. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. After you arrived in Moscow, did you per- 
sonally participate in any discussions with any high ranking Russian, 
officers, and, if so, with whom? 

Mr. A. The first discussion I had was at Butelka, which was a gaol, 
and there I spoke to a high Russian NKVD officer. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do vou remember his name? 

Mr. A. His name was Jegorow. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was your conversation with him? 

Mr. A. He merely took a deposition as to my background. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the course of the discussion did he attempt 
to find out whether or not you bad any political affiliations? 

Mr. A. No; they did not talk to me on that subject. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Subsequent to that did you have any conver- 
sations with any other high ranking Russian officers? 

Mr. A. After we were transferred from the prison at Butelka to 
the prison called Lubianka 

Mr. Machrowicz What happened at Lubianka? 

Mr. A. First they interrogated the oldest officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Before we go into that, do you speak Russian? 

Mr. A. Yes. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. And when you refer to conversations, either to 
those to which you have already referred or those which you will 
discuss in the future, in what language were those discussions? 

Mr. A. They talked to us only in Russian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were talking about the conversations 
between the high-ranking officers and NKVD officers; is that correct? 

Mr. A. I talked with only two of them — Jegorow and Mirkulow. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When did you talk to Mirkulow? 

Mr. A. I talked to Mirkulow during the latter part of October. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who was Mirkulow? 

Mr. A. He introduced himself to me as the Minister of the Security 
of the Interior — State Security. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In this discussion this committee is particularly 
interested in what had been said in relation to the officers who were 
killed at Katyn. 

Mr. A. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you tell us whether, in the course of your 
discussion with Mirkulow, anything was said about the fate of the 
lost officers? 

Mr. A. First I must tell you the discussion with Beria. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There was a discussion with Beria in which you 
did not participate; is that correct? 

Mr. A. No, I did not, but I was told immediately about it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. We will get to that later; I will get to that 
point of the discussions with Beria, but I want first to find out what 
your personal discussions with Mirkulow were. 

Mr. A. At these discussions with Mirkulow there was present 
another Russian officer, who did not introduce himself to me, but who 
I believe was named Rajchman. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was your discussion with these last 
officers? 

Mr. A. He asked me if I could command an artillery brigade. I 
told him “Yes.” I told him that the number of cannon in a brigade 
like that of artillery would not make too much difference to me; but 
I asked him “From where will we get other officers, since there are 
no artillery officers in Griazowiec.” I asked him if we could not get 
any Polisn officers from either Starobielsk or Kosielsk. To this I 
received a reply from Mirkulow: “We have committed an error.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to get the whole statement: What else 
did he say? 

Mr. A. “We have committed an error. These men are not avail- 
able. We will give you others.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was the conversation in which you per- 
sonally participated with Mirkulow? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When was that, approximately? 

Mr. A. This was in the latter part of October. 

Mr. Machrowicz. 1940? 

Mr. A. 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you inquire from Mirkulow why these 
officers were not available? 

Mr. A. No; I did not ask him any further questions. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he say anything else with relation to these 
officers in Starobielsk? 
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Mr. A. No; that I do not recall at this time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you have any other conversations personal- 
ly with any other high ranking Russian officers regarding these lost 
comrades of yours from Storobielsk and Kozielsk? 

Mr. A. No; I did not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, I think you mentioned also the fact that 
some of this group of seven which went with you to Moscow had con- 
versations with Beria; is that correct? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. First of all, identify who Beria is; who is Beria? 

Mr. A. Beria is a Minister of the Home Police. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was a Minister of the NKVD; is that cor- 
rect — at that time? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is the Interior Police? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He is now Vice Premier of Russia? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were not present during that conversation, 
were you? 

Mr. A. No; I was not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know when it took place? 

Mr. A. These were before my discussions by a few days. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Sometime in October 1940? 

Mr. A. Yes; after the 10th of October 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know who were those who participated 
in that discussion other than Beria? 

Mr. A. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who were they? 

Mr. A. Lieutenant Colonel Berling; Colonel Gorczynski; Lieutenant 
Colonel Bukojenski; and Lieutenant Colonel Tyszynski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you leam of these discussions and 
when? 

Mr. A. Beria first invited them to his office and then he invited 
them for dinner. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you find out about this discussion, and 
when? 

Mr. A. Lieutenant Colonel Gorczynski told me of these discussions 
when he returned that night. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That same night? 

Mr. A. Yes. He suggested to me that we go to the wash room, 
because he wants to ten me something very important. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he then tell you? 

Mr. A. We knocked on the door and were released from our cells 
to go to the washroom. We sat down on the stools in the washroom, 
ana he proceeded to tell me of his conversations earlier that evening 
with Beria. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, that was the same evening as 
the conversations took place? 

Mr. A. They returned after midnight; so this was early in the 
morning. 

Mr. Machrowicz. A few hours after the conversations? 

Mr. A. Yes. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Will vou tell us exactly what he related to you 
as to the conversations with Beria? 

Mr. A. He said that there was a discussion proposing the formation 
of a Panzer division. Beria said that he wants to form or organize a 
Panzer fist. To this Berling asked or inquired: “And where will we 
get offioers? I would want to have my officers from Starobielsk and 
from Kozielsk.” Ostashkov did not enter into the conversation 
because Ostashkov had primarily border police and guards. To this 
Beria replied — in Russian, of course — that “We have committed a 
great blunder”; and he repeated that twice: “We have made a great 
mistake; we have made a great mistake.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. What else was said there? 

Mr. A. The conversation was extremely interesting and among 
other things he gave this detail : he took them to large map — a military 
map. He pointed to this large map and he pointed to the Ukraine 
and he said: “We will retreat in the Ukraine and we will attack from 
the north.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. When Beria said “We have made a mistake: we 
have made a great mistake,” did he indicate to these Polish officers 
to whom he was talking what he was referring to? 

Mr. A. The mistake was made with the Polish officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And Colonel Gorczynski, in his conversation 
with you, indicated that that was the way he understood that? 

Mr. A. Yes; that is the way he understood it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And, so far as you know, that is the way the 
others who participated in that conversation understood it also? 

Mr. A. Yes; the same way. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you ever discuss that conversation with any 
of the other three Polish officers who participated in it? 

Mr. A. In this prison you had to be extremely careful and cautious. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then you did not discuss it with Berling or 
Bukojenski? 

Mr. A. And until some additional officers arrived at this camp from 
Kozielsk No. 2, 1 related my discussions with Berling to Captain 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you have discussions with Berling? 

Mr. A. No — with Beria. I related my discussions with Gorczynski 
to Captain Lopianowski, whom I trusted unequivocally. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you discuss this conversation with Colonel 
Berling? 

Mr. A. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you discuss it with Lieutenant Colonel 
Bukojenski? 

Mr. A. No; because he was to me the most suspected of the group. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Suspected of Communist affiliation? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you discuss it with Tyszymski? 

Mr. A. No, I did not. It was extremely difficult to discuss these 
things with him, because he was for close collaboration with the 
Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you ever have any other discussions with 
any other high ranking Russian officers regarding the fate of these 
officers? 

Mr. A. I did discuss this with General Przezdziecki when we were 
brought to the Ukraine. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, you related to him the conversa- 
tion which you reported to us a few minutes ago? 

Mr. A. Yes, but that was after, of course, we were removed from 
the villa. We did not want to cooperate with the Russians. Gor- 
czynski and myself did not want to participate in these cooperations, 
when we learned that they are starting to send us Communists into 
this unit that was to be formed and when they demanded of us that we 
cooperate and work with Wanda Wasileska. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Wanda Wasileska was one of the Polish coopera- 
tors with the Russians? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So far as the officers in Katyn are concerned 
or any of the Polish lost officers, you had no other discussions with 
any other high ranking officers; am I right? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now ask the stenographer to make as exhibits 5 and 
6 these two documents. I show the witness exhibits Nos. 5 and 6 
and I ask him if exhibit No. 5, which is a photostatic copy of exhibit 
No. 3, is a proper reproduction of No. 3? 

Mr. A. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Flood. I show the witness exhibit No. 6, and ask him whether 
or not exhibit No. 6, which is a photostatic copy, is an exact repro- 
duction of exhibit No. 4? 

Mr. A. Yes; they are, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Will you ask the witness to step down from the chair 
for a minute? I am now recalling to the witness stand the witness 
Jerzy Lunkiewicz. 

TESTIMONY OF JERZY LUNKIEWICZ 

Mr. Flood. I show the witness exhibits Nos. 5 and 6, and ask him 
if they are photostatic copies of exhibits Nos. 3 and 4, which he 
presented to me this morning. 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Flood. We now return to this witness exhibits Nos. 3 and 4, 
and offer for the record exhibits Nos. 5 and 6. 

(Exhibits 5 and 6 follow:) 
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[Translation copy] 

Lt. Col. Artillery Corp, (Blank) 

Statement 


Born: 5 Sept. 1897, in LUKANOWICE, county BRZESKO wojew. KRAKOW, 
certificate of completed secondary education issued in 1919 in DEBICA, of Roman 
Catholic religion, married, two children with wife in Poland. Completed British 
Staff College in Haifa, Palestine in 1946 with a British diploma P. S. C. 


6. VIII. 1914 — Volunteered to the Polish Legions and assigned to 2-nd Infantry 
Reg. of Legion aires, 

28. X 1914 — dangerously wounded, 

1918 — Austrian Army — Artillery, 

1. XI. 1918 — 1-st Artillery Legionaires Regiment, 

24. XII. 1918 — Commissioned as 2/Lieut., 

31. VII 1920 — wounded, 

12. IX. 1939 — wounded, 


1939 — I went to war as commanding officer of the 3-rd hovitzer battery 
attached to the 41-st Infantry Division /General PIEKARSKI/ — 
I remained with this division throughout the campaign until 
the capitulation which took place on the 27-th of Sept. 1939 in the 
vicinity of KRASNOBROD. In an endeavour to break through 
enemy occupied country towards Hungary with a part of my 
battery I covered the distance from TYSZOWIEC to MOS- 


CISKA hear PRZEMYSL, 

25. VIII. 1941 — Jointed the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R., 


1. I. 1942 — appointed commanding officer of the 6-th Field Artillery Regi- 

ment in the U. S. S. R. within the 6-th Infantry Division, 

In June and August 1944 wounded in Italy. 

October 1944 appointed 1-st Artillery Staff Officer of the 3-rd Corps, 

1. III. 1946 to 15. VIII. 1947 Director of Independant Dept, in the Higher 
Institute of Military Studies /I.W.S.W./, 


3. XII. 1947 — commissioned with the P.R.C. /Polish Resettlement Corps/ Ref. 

No. 13751 /P.R.C. and appointed Director of Archives No. 3. 

On the 1-st of October 1939 I was taken prisoner by the Russians together with 
the staff of my battery, in the vicinity of the village PODLISKI in the county 
MOSCISKA. I was taken via LWOW to WOLOCZYSKA from where on the 


11-th of October 1939, I was deported with a transport of a few thousand Polish 
officers to the Starobielsk camp. On the 25-th of April 1940, with a group of 
other officers I was transferred to PAWLISZCZEW BOR near JUCHNOW and, 
from there, on the 13-th of June 1940 to the N. K. V. D. camp in GRIAZOWIEC. 
On the 8-th of October 1940 I was sent together with a group of 6 staff officers, 
to the BUTYRKI prison in MOSCOW. 

Our group consisted of : 

1/Col. GORCZYftSKI, /Engineer Corps./, 

2/P. 8. C. Col. KONSTLER ST A NI SL A W,/ Artillery Corps./, 

3/P. S. C. Lt./Col. BERLING ZYGMUNT, /Infantry Corps./, 

4/Lt./Col. BUKOJEMSKI LEON, /Artillery Corps./, 

5/P. S. C. Lt./Col. MORAWSKI M A RJ AN, /Artillery Corps./, 

6/P. S. C. Lt./Col. TYSZYftSKI LEON, /Engineer Corps./, 

7/Mjr. LIS JOZEF,/ Artillery Corps./. 

We were taken to Moscow in a 3-rd class compartment of a passenger train and 
on the 9-th October 1940, we were sent from the station in a prison van to the 
BUTYRKI prison where, without being searched, we were placed together in a 
large cell. Food and treatment were good although strictly in accordance with 
prison regulations. 

INTERROGATIONS AND TALKS: with certain from among our group of 
officers were carried on by NARKOM MIERKULOW and by N. K. V. D. 
Lt./Col. JEGOROW. I had only a short talk with JEGOROW during which he 
told me that I had an opinion of a talented artillery officer and asked me whether 
I want to fight against the Germans. Our conversation ended upon my giving a 
positive answer to this question. Two days later we were transferred in a pas- 
sanger car to the LUBIANKA prison. Col. KUNSTLER remained alone in the 
cell in BUTYRKI. 

LUBIANKA: Several conversations took place with BERJA to which were 
called only GORCZYflSKI, BERLING, BUKOJEMSKI and TYSZYftSKI. 
BERJA entertained them with a supper at which congac was served; there was 
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talk about the organisation of a Polish armoured brigade and about a not far off 
war with Hitler; that in the UKRAINE the Russians will retreat till the Volga 
whence a decisive offensive will be launched. To BERLING’S question of where 
to find so many officers and whether our comrades from STAROBIELSK and 
KOZIELSK were not available BERJA uttered the words: “WE COMMITED 
A MISTAKE”/“MY ZDIELALI OSHIBKOU”/. Col. GORCZYftSKI re- 
peated to me these words the same evening or maybe it was on the morning after 
when I was with him in the toilet room. 

MY CONVERSATION WITH MIERKULOW: After 14 days I was led and 
shoved through a cupboard into MERKULOW'S office. He watched me in 
silence until the coming of General RA.JCHMAN. The latter asked me unex- 
pectedly: “Are you a member of the Intelligence Service?’' /“Wy nie robotnik 
wtorawa otdielenia?”/. I denied — although in the years 1925-1930 and 1934- 
1935 I worked in fact as an officer in the Intelligence Service in its branch directed 
against Germany. After which MERKULOW asked me whether I was capable 
of commanding a regiment and larger units. I answered in the affirmative and 
then I asked the question: “Will the officers from STAROBIELSK be available 
because in the GRIAZOWIEC camp there were only few left. To which I got 
the following answer from MIERKULOW: “No, don't count on these. A certain 
mistake had taken place. We shall find others”. /“ Etych nie patuczvtie-wyszta 
kakaja to oshibka, drugich najdom”/. At the time, in October 1940, 1 presumed 
that these officers had been sent back to territories occupied by the Reich. It 
was only in February 1941 when I received several enquiries in letters from 
Poland asking what had happened with the inmates of STAROBIELSK that 
I began to feel strong suspicions about the whole case. 

THE JOURNEY TO M A L AC HOW K A: On the 1-st of November 1940 we 
were transfered from LUBIANKA to a villa in MALACHOWKA where we were 
placed in rooms in twos. The food was of a type served in best boarding houses 
in Zakopane. We had our own kitchen, own bathroom, luxurious cutlery and 
crockery, a separate cook and a maid. We were given a few Polish books and a 
lot of Russian literature to read. A few days later Col. MORAWSKI was sent 
back to BUTYRKI prison on account of a memorandum he wrote in the matter 
of the organisation of the Polish Army, the creation of the Polish Committee and 
the future Russian-Polish frontier. 

THE ARRIVAL OF OTHER GROUPS OF OFFICERS: In December 1940 a 
group of officers from GRIAZOWIEC arrived whose members had obvious 
procommunist inclinations. To this group belonged Col. DUDZINSKI KAZI- 
MIERZ, Cpt. ROZEN-ZAWADZKI, Flight Lieut. WICHERKIEWICZ 
TADEUSZ, Lieut, of the reserve IMACH, and SZCZYPIORSKI and ensign 
KUKULINSKI. Towards the end of December 1940 arrived a few more officers 
formerlv interned in LITHUANIA, namely Cpt. LOPIANOWSKI NARCYZ, 
Liut. SIEWIERSKI, Lieut. TOMALA, and Lieut. X. 

With the arrival of the new groups the entire atmosphere changed immediately 
and took on a pro-communist aspect. Studies of regulations were introduced 
which had to be translated from Russian. N. K. V. D. Lt./Col. JEGOROW'S 
visits became frequent during which he held long conferences with col. BERLING. 
One day, in answer to a question put to him by Cpt. LOPIANOWSKI, JEGOROW 
said that in all 15% of the Poles from Polish territories had been deported to 
Russia. 

POLITICAL SCISSIONS: Following a suggestion put forward by the com- 
munist group— SZCZYPIORSKI, IMACH WICHERKIEWICZ and ZAWAD- 
ZKI — who requested that the portraits of LENIN and STALIN be hung in the 
dining room — a general voting took place at which LOPIANOWSKI and I voted 
against this proposal while ensign KUKULINSKI threw in a blank card. 

During a discussion on the problem of the U. S. S. R. in the presence of all of 
us I pointed to a map of Europe and said that the attitude of the U. S. S. R. 
towards Poland is best expressed by this map on which half of Poland had been 
already included for good within the boundaries of the U. S. S. R. a thing which 
had not been printed even in respect of Abissinia which was occupied by the 
Italians. — Hearing this BERLING wanted to beat me up, called me a swine and 
a fascist. Some time later Lt./Col. DUDZINSKI suggested that we write a decla- 
ration of collaboration with the editorial office of the “NOWE WIDNOKRIJGI” 
/“New Horisons”/ and a lively discussion ensued during which Cpt. LOPIANOW- 
SKI declared that he wished to be taken back to prison. Once again a voting 
was held at which Col. GORCZYNSKI, and Cpt. LOPIANOWSKI and I voted 
against the idea. 
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On the 25-th of 'March 1941, I was transferee! together with Cpt. LOPIANOW- 
SKI back to the BUTYRKI prison. On the way there in LUBIANKA, 
N. K. V. D. Lt./Col. JEGOROV beat me up and kicked me. In April 1941 we 
were taken together with 21 other officers to a camp in GLINSKIJ MONASTYR 
near PUTYWL in the UKRAINE. On June the 22-nd 1941 we were sent back 
to GRIAZOWIEC where we were kept however in isolated quarters and allowed 
to join the other group of officers only towards the end of August 1941. 

I request that everything that I have stated above to be treated as court 
evidence and I wish to draw the attention to my former statements made in the 
Near East in BAGDAD and * * * /illegible/ * * *. 

Everything I have said above is true to the best of my conscience and of my 
memory. 

(Blank) Lt./Col. of the Art. 

FOXLEY n/r HERFORD, 

ENGLAND, 

15-th of April 1948. 
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[Translation copy] 

The 13-th Field Court Martial, 
of the J. W. S. W. Command, 

Record op the Hearing of Witness 

In the field, 23-rd December, 1945, started at 11 a. m. 

In the case against: 

In the presence of: Cpr. Auditor LUCZYWEK JAN, 

Recorded by: Sergeant ROZMARYNOWSKI JAN. 

After having been cautioned in accordance with Para. 81 of the Military Penal 
Code about the responsabilitv for giving false evidence the witness stated: 
Surname and Christian name: Lieut. Col. 

Date and place of birth: 5.IX.1897, LUKANOWICE, county of BRZESKO, 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 

Civil status: married, 

Profession: regular officer, 

Rank: Lieut. Col. Artillery Corps, 

Unit and allotment: Staff College, Haifa M. E. F., 

Residence in Poland: Ostrdw Mazowiecka, 

Present residence: Haifa, Staff College, 

Relationship to defendant and/or other persons concerned with the case: 

Advised about his right to withhold answers pertaining to circumstances re- 
ferred to in Para. 80 of the Mil. Penal Code declares that he will not avail himself 
of this right. 

The witness then testified as follows: 

In peace time I held, in the rank of a major, the post of Commander of the 2-nd 
Battery in the 18 Light Artillery Reg. in Ostrdw Mazowiecka. I went to war on 
the 11-th Sept. 1939, as Commander of a Battery of the 51-st L. A. Reg. attached 
to the 41-st Infantry Division under the command of General Piekarski. On the 
12-th Sept. 1939, I was wounded in a battle near £elech6w. However I retained 
the command of the battery of howitzers attached to our division until the day of 
capitulation which took place on the 27-th Sept. 1939 in the district of Krasnobr6d. 
From the 27-th Sept, till the l-st of Oct. I tried to break through with part of my 
battery to Southern Poland. On the l-st of Oct. 1939 I found myself surrounded 
in the neighborhood of Sambor and I was taken prisoner by the Bolsheviks: 

I was transported first to Lw6w and then to Wotoezyska where I was joined to a 
transport of a few thousand Polish officers / from the capitulation of Gen. 
Langner /. On the 11-th of Oct. 1939 I found myself in the Starobielsk camp / 
about 3.800 officers /. At the time of the disbandment of the camp I was trans- 
fered on the 25-th of April 1940 to a camp in Pawliszczew Bor from where again, 
after six w r eeks, I was sent to the Griazowiec camp in the Wologda district. On 
the 10-th of October 1940 I was transferred to the Butyrki Prison in Moscow 
together with: P. S. C. Col. Kurtstler, Col Gorczyfiski, P. S. C. Lieut. Col. Berling, 
P. S. C. Lieut. Col. Tyszyfiski, P. S. C. Lieut. Col. Morawski and Col. of the 
Artillery Corps Bukojemski. In the Butyrki prison we were interrogated each of 
us separately. My questioner was Lieut. Col. of the N. K. V. D. Jegorov who 
asked me about my experiences as a battery commander in the fight against the 
Germans. He also asked me whether I was willing to fight on against the Germans 
to which I answered that I cannot imagine a Pole who would not be willing to 
fight them. After which I was sent back to my cell. After another few days we 
were transfered in a passenger car to the Lubianka prison. We were taken there 
by the commander of the Lubianka prison, N. K. V. D. Col. Mironov. In the 
Lubianka I was once asked whether I had at any time served in the Il-nd Section 
/Intelligence/. I denied it and stated that I had always served as an officer of the 
Artillery Corps although, in truth, from 1925 to 1930 and from 1934 to 1935 I had 
been posted as an officer of the Il-nd Section in Poznari, Katowice and Bydgoszcz. 

I would like to mention that before my departure to Moscow 7 I was instructed 
by Gen. Wolkowicki and P. S. C. Lieut. Col. Domofi to observe closely everything 
I was going to see and not to put my signature to any documents. 

Towards the end of October 1940, Narkom. Berja invited Col. Gorczyfiski and 
Lieut. Cols. Berling. Tyszyrtski and Bukojemski to a party. After coming back 
from it they told us that they had been treated with food and brandy. Moreover 
they stated that: 

1/ Beria spoke about war with Germany in the near future, and pointed to a 
map of Southern Russia saying: — “We shall retreat till the Volga and we shall 
strike at the Germans from the direction of the North Caucasus. 

2/ That Russia was going to form a Polish armoured army and when one of the 
present officers remarked that for this purpose the officers of the camps of Kozielsk, 
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Starobielsk and 0staszk6w will be needed Berja replied: “We made a mistake, 
yes, we made a mistake”. /“My zdielali oshibkou, da zdielali oshibkou”/. 

On the 1-st of November 1940 we were transfered to an isolated villa in the 
neighborhood of Moscow. There we were supplied with a number of Polish and 
Russian books and some Russian service regulations. 

In December a group of Polish communist officers joined us /Cpt. Zawadzki, 
2/Lieut. Imach, 2/Lieut. Szczvpi6rkowski, Flight Lieut. Wicherkiewicz and ensign 
Kukulirtski/ and later on a few officers from the Kozielsk camp formerly interned 
in Lithuania. Various discussions ensued. During one of them, pointing to a 
map, I said to Berling that the lack of Poland on that map should give to us, 
Poles, sufficient indication of Russia’s attitude towards Poland. There was also 
the question of hanging Stalin’s portraits on the walls to which I objected. 
Further to that we were coaxed to signing a declaration of collaboration with 
Wanda Wasilewska. I refused to sign this declaration as did Cpt. Lopianowski 
Narcyz. After which I was removed to Lubianka where N. K. V. D. Lieut. Col. 
Jegorov threatened me in various ways. Later I found myself back in the 
Butyrki prison in the cell of Col. Kttnstler. There, N. K. V. D. Cpt. Ivanov 
tried to persuade me once again to cooperate with them stressing that they were 
in need of Polish nationalists and good patriots. I answered that I was quite 
satisfied with the prison and that I did not want to return there. 

On the 7-th of April 1941 we were transfered together with a group of 21 
officers headed by Gen. Przefdziecki from Butyrki to Putywl camp on the river 
Sejm. On the 16-th of June 1941, we were sent back to Griazowiec. 

I reported the story described above to Gen. Przeidziecki and to Gen. 
Wclkowicki and on the 25-th of August 1941 to Gen. Anders. In November 
1942, when serving in the Intelligence service in Baghdad I wrote a report in 
this matter about 30 pages long. It would be difficult for me today, after so 
long a time, to recall from memory all the details described therein, but I beg 
to take into consideration as evidence the above mentioned report which I here- 
with confirm in full to be true and valid. 

I wish to add — I have just remembered it — that in 1940 in a place of which 
I cannot recollect the name, W'hen handing to me a letter from my brothers in 
America an N. K. V. D. officer suggested to me and asked whether I would not 
consider working for them as an agent in America. He told me that I had plenty 
of time to think it over and that having done so I should contact him about it. 
I did not avail myself of this offer. 

Having read this whole statement over I have signed it — 

/ signatures / (Blank) Lieut. Col. Art. 
Recorder: Military judge: 

Rozmarynowski, Serg. /illegible signature/ 

Luczywek Jan, Capt. Auditor. 

Mr. Dondero. The record does not show what position the witness 
holds with the Polish Government in exile. 

Mr. Flood. That has already been stated. 

Mr. Dondero. I did not hear it, and I would like to know what 
position he holds. 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. I am a representative of the Polish Government 
in exile here. 


[TESTIMONY OF WITNESS A— Resumed 

Mr. Flood. I ask the stenographer to identify exhibits Nos. 7, 8, 9, 
9A, 10, 11, and 11 A. The witness has handed to him committee 
documents now marked “Exhibits Nos. 7, 8, 9, 9A, 10, 11, and 11A 
and we ask the witness, what are these documents? 

Mr. A. These are letters that I received in Moscow from my wife 
in which the various families of officers who were interned at Staro- 
bielsk with me were inquiring of her as to their whereabouts; they are 
seeking information as to whether I know where they may be. Since 
I knew these officers very well, I replied that I had no idea where these 
men were — that they were removed from Starobielsk earlier that year. 

(Exhibits 7, 8, 9, 9A, 10, 11, HA and their translations into English 
follow:) 
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[Translation from Polish] 


• March 6 , 1941 . 

T)ear (censored word follows) : A few days ago I sent you a letter. Now I have 
a few problems to settle. First, Stefan wrote that they have heard from you and 
that made them very happy that you are alive. As regards their assistance for me, 
it is as I have already written you, it is not worth the trouble. It would cause them 
considerable expense, and I would gain but little. When you write them, tell 
them that the house brings us an equivalent of a hundredweight's worth of grain, 
and as for the rest, that which is indispensable for human life is not to be had in 
any case. I repair clothes as best I can, and we manage somehow with the rest. 
The other problem is that Mrs. Halszka Jedrz. wrote to me. Her Marian is 
somewhere near you. Perhaps you shall manage to communicate with him ; it is 
always nice to meet a friend. The address is Moscow, Post Office, Post Office Box 
No. ll/c-41. Is Matyja w r ith you? Gina is dying of fright, because Pomruki 
makes her life difficult. Obviously she fears experiences which we have already 
suffered together. Is she right? Majek [a nickname] has lost so much weight that 
only skin and bones are left. The Zielonkis have changed their place of residence 
and moved into the town, and Mrs. Tosia does not like it. Big Klara married a 
young doctor and now’ riducules all those did not want her. Michalowa Klepacka 
has a new finacA Fondest kisses. 


Ira. 


Daddy, did you get my letter, after that one for Christmas? 
shortly again. I kiss you, Daddy. 


I shall write 
Olenka. 


From: Irena , Grybow, Cracov District, German Mail East. 

Address: U. S. S. R., Russia, Moscow, Post Office Box 686. 

Joseph, son of Stanislaw [in Russian] 

Major, son of Stanislaw [in Polish] 

Moscow. 

Main Post Office, Post Office Box No. 686. 
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[Translation from Polish] 

January 14, 1941. 

Dearest Daddy: We have just received your third letter from Moscow. I 
shall not even try to tell you how glad we are. From your letter it would seem 
that you imagine us such as we were when you left us for the war. But it is two 
years since we have seen each other, and we have changed both physically and 
mentally. Wiesio has grown up. He is 1 meter 40 centimeters, and I am 1 meter 
60 centimeters tall (we have just measured ourselves). Wiesio will be 12 shortly 
and is a big boy. He is in the fifth grade, has taken after you, and likes philately. 
He “steals” stamps secretly from “Meteuszek” to put them in his album, the 
stamps which “Meteuszek” studiously collects for you. My aunts mock me that 
“the good father will try to keep a straight' face * * *” the rest you know. 

There is nobody now to read a bedtime story to Wiesio, so he reads it himself, 
but he prefers to look at the atlas. I suffer often from a sore throat. Otherwise 
we are all well. I borrowed skis (our skis and skiing clothes were lost) and in your 
trousers I ski in Sosnina, where I have discovered a number of good runs, but I 
shall always remember the winter vacations which the three of us spent together. 

I have finished the third class, but in general we have difficulties with learning. 
I think you know why. In math I ajm doing well. I am not so good in French 
and there is nobody to assist me there. I think, however, that in time everything 
will be well. I have not time for the other language of which you wrote — and I 
think that it will not be necessary. Mama, however, decided to learn the language 
of Uncle Stefan and is making progress. We all live for the moment when we shall 
meet again and be together in our own home. We have learned to appreciate 
many things which escaped our appreciation in normal times. They say that 
there is nothing bad which will not eventually turn into good, and even war can 
be useful. And so, for instance, I have learned to hang up my coat after coming 
home (which I never did before). Wiesio polished his shoes so that they may last 
and look new for a long time. Meteuszek “robs” our dolls of their woolen dresses 
and turns them into socks and gloves, etc., and the aunts are doing the same. 
From morning till evening repairs and refashioning — there will be shortly more 
repairs on our stockings than original material. These are only small examples. 
I have trouble with my teeth and I have to go to the dentist in N. Sacz, because 
there is none locally, and as this costs an enormous amount of money we are selling 
the rest of our possessions. But in spite of all that, we keep our spirits up and look 
with hope into the future. I have written enough and now “Meteuszek” wants to 
write a few words. With fondest kisses, my Daddy. 

Olenka. 


My Dearest Joseph: 

This is already the second letter in 1941. I have replied several times to your 
two letters written in November — your last letter is dated December 10. I 
thought you had been moved, but I see now that you are still in the same place. 
I am glad you are full of hope — we also are not discouraged. We are sure that 
one day our happiness will be restored, and we manage as we can. What we are 
afraid of is that worse may come to us. Olenka will go into the fourth class, 
perhaps she will manage to finish it before the new school year comes. That 
way she would not lose much. If only all this would end soon, but that, as you 
write, is not very probable. But we do not despair. I felt that in October you 
were unwell, and i was down and out. In addition, I did not know what was 

f oing to happen to us, and you did not know what was happening to us. But 
am quite sure that now you feel better, and we do too. 1 always console myself 
that you write to us, while others who were in the same place with you give no sign of 
life . If you happen to know something about Cierniak , Haiman , or others let us 
know — I have already written about it to you, but am not certain whether the 
previous letters have reached you, and here there is great anxiety for that reason. 
Wiesio constantly talks of Tolus, makes good progress in the school, and grows 
like debts. The income from the house decreased and expenses have gone up. 
Olenka costs me some 60 zl. per month. Now I am trying to get some 300 zl. 
for the dentist, because her teeth are deteriorating in front. Wolter’s assistance 
would amount to nothing practical but would be purely nominal, because one 
unit of their currency is worth 5 zl. In a few days 1 shall write again. We all 
kiss you, and may God protect you, not Allah. 

IRENA , ORYBOW. 

January 14, 1941. Near Nowy Stacz , German Rail East. 
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[Translation from Polish] 

Translation of envelope, addressed both in Polish and in Russian : 

RUSSIA — MOSCOW — Main Rost Office, Box Office No. 686, Major 

Jozef 

In left corner of envelope, registration label R — Grybow 075. 

At the bottom of the envelope, two postal stamps issued by the German Gen- 
eral Government, one to the value of 60, the other 50 (no monetary unit indicated) . 
The stamps bear cancellation postal marks Grybow 12.12.40.15. 

At the back of the envelope, sender’s name and address: 

I. Grybow, 

Krakowskie General Gouvernemant , Polen. 

Over the name of the sender, a postal cancellation stamp in Russian, bearing 
the date 22.12.40, Moscow Main Post Office. 

Under sender’s address, a German cancellation stamp which reads: The High 
Command of the German Army, Postal Service’s examination. 

Below in red pencil, the names M. Golebiowski, Cierniak, Badecki, names 
mentioned in the letter, where the writer inquires about their whereabouts at the 
Kozielsk camp. 

March 20, 1940. 

Dear Joseph: There is again happiness In our hearts and at home because your 
third letter has arrived. The second one was lost somewhere. I am terribly 
happy that you are able to write to us because writing as before, somewhere into 
the great unknown, never being sure whether it will reach you, was hopeless. 
Your letter dated the 13th of November left Moscow the 28th of November, and 
today is the 12th of December. It therefore took a month; the previous letter 
took only three weeks. But the most important thing is that it arrivea } because other 
ladies whose husbands are where you are don } t receive any letters . They have 
written me from America that they have sent a parcel but that it was returned. 
So write if you can to Geneva that in case they receive any parcels for you they 
should be forwarded to your present address, because parcels are usually forwarded 
through the International lied Cross. Stefan w T rote that they will send you 
another parcel. He doesn’t seem to be doing too well but Wladek is doing very 
well. If I could send you something, I would send you some of your linen, because 
I managed to save one pair, and some socks, so that you wouldn’t have to mend. 
I have about three pairs. However, I cannot send them because they will not 
accept parcels. Have you written to Lisowski f He is still in the same place and 
perhaps will be in a belter position to send something to you from his old supplies. 
I would in exchange send something to his foster son who is a prisoner of war over 
here and whom I try to help as much as I can, although I have not very much 
myself. We ourselves don’t eat any butter. We are well off when we have milk 
or coffee with bread. I try to get some from time to time for the children, but 
the adults have forgotten about this produce, which costs about 6 times as much as 
before. Don’t think, however, that we are starving. It isn’t that bad because 
we put together any money that we have and somehow manage to live. Of course 
there are no luxuries, but we have enough for bread and a modest meal, the more 
so because we don’t buy any clothing, first of all because we do not have any 
money for it and secondly because there is none to be had, except what is most 
essential. We keep our spirits and courage, and believe that our star will once 
again shine for us. 

And now I would like to tell you what was saved in the turmoil. Well then, 
your stamps, the dining room and study, the piano, the easy chairs and settee, 
the clothes-stand from the entrance hall, the washroom, and a little bit of crockery. 
I am calling it crockery because they are only the remnants of w r hat has not been 
broken. From among your personal belongings, only a pair of shirts, your uni- 
form, shoes, 3 pairs of socks and 6 collars, one suit which was in Gr. [Grybow], 
your skiing shoes, one pair of shoes, the pair of old patent leather shoes, and the 
old brow r n pigskin pair, remain. I think I will sell the suit and the two pairs 
of shoes — not just now, but perhaps later I shall have to. Oh yes! Three 
carpets also survived. The rugs, the silver, glass, and china, a whole basketful 
of linens and bedding, your suits, coats, shoes, the children’s winter coats, etc., 
everything w r as lost. From among the linens, I still have the quilts, the eider- 
down, and 3 pillows, because I carried them with me; also my own and the child- 
dren’s clothing, which we also had with us. Whether what was left will survive 
I cannot say, but it is still there. I paid -Nowacka 156 zl. for it. Our belongings 
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are being used by tenants, so everything is being ruined. The most important 
thing, however, is that the war should end happily; then the rest will be all right. 
Because Christmas is near, I want you to know that we think of you and long 
for you, and on Christmas Eve our hearts and thoughts will be with you, \frith 
the hope that we may celebrate the next one together. I kiss you with love; so 
do the children. 

Ira. 

I enclose a Christmas wafer. 

Irena Grybowa, 

Krakowskie — General Gouvememant , Polen . 

Along the edge of the letter: on one side — Please write whether you have any news 
about Ciemiak, Feliks Badecki. It is important. Also about Mieczyslaw Gole- 
viowski. 

On the other side, continued: Camp Kozielsk , Smolensk Province , Box Office 
Ao. 12, from Nowy Sacz 1 P. S. P. reseves. Please try to write to Kozielsk . 
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[Translation from Polish] 

My beloved ones: Days, weeks, and years pass, yet it is only the beginning 
of the chaos of the old world; the destruction of war is now added to the sufferings 
of the world, and the flames of war begin slowly to envelop both hemispheres. 
War, destruction, hunger, and misery among nations are already old phenomena 
in the small sector of the globe on which we live. We must, however, persevere 
and await our fate, mindful of our national posts and of the inexhaustible values 
of the spirit of our nation. Mohammed said, “Nobody can escape fate, because 
Allah is great!” 

I cannot describe to you how I yearn for you all; great poets, like our Adam 
Mickiewicz, have expressed it in words. Often in my dreams I am together 
with you all. I remember Wiesio as a small boy to whom I was telling so many 
fairy stories; how is he developing? And Olenka without school, for this so- 
called study is really no education at all. No, there is none anywhere; I suppose 
she does not w r ant to know what Filachowska has written about marriage. Educa- 
tion gives contentment, self-assurance, and assures a permanent basis for one's 
existence. Despite my 43 years I am still learning, because as Socrates, the 
greatest of all philosophers, said: “I know that I do not know anything.” Let 
Olenka pay special attention to mathematics and foreign languages; of course, 
in order to learn one has to have health, peace, and something in one's stomach, 
and also good intentions. 

Irena, I am awaiting a reply from you to my two letters of October and Novem- 
ber. I hope you have received them and that you will not worry about me. 
Winter here is somewhat late; since the first snow in October, which has now disap- 
peared, none has fallen so far. I have rubbers so that I don’t think I shall have 
wet feet. I also have my own socks and foot-clouts for wrapping up my feet. 
I live under hygienic conditions, am able to have a bath, to walk, and to read a 
lot of good books. Many things of which I have been ignorant I now under- 
stand, and I have benefited a lot. I would like for our children to learn a few 
foreign languages; I only now appreciate how one benefits from it, since I am 
able to read with ease books in a foreign language when none in our language are 
available. 

Irena, darling, you need not worry about me at all. The worst has already 
passed, in particular the beginning of the road, when I was so weak that I was 
unable to enter the railway carriage, and later when anemia and finally apathy 
set in. All this has luckily passed, however; you all manage somehow and 
I have regained my health, strength, and faith in the future. I am keeping in- 
informed of the (international) situation better than you are able to, for I read 
communiques of both sides, as well as commentaries in the press. 

I still have no letter from Stefan, but I shall try again to write to him. As to 
the severe winter, please do not worry. It is not so bad; the polar circle is still 
quite far from here, and I do have warm shelter and sufficient food. I have not 
as yet seen any bears, not even brown ones, [nothingl except crows and other 
birds. During the summer I was sunbathing and swimming in the river. Be of 
good cheer, for as the proverb goes: “He who is to hang will not drown.” After 
all, I can’t lose what I no longer possess, and moreover, the naked do not fear 
robbery. 
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[Translation from Polish] 

December 1, 1940. 

Dear Joseph: The letter which I am writing now will perhaps reach you by 
Christmas. What [kind of] of Christmas will it be? We shall be very sad as you 
will not be here with us. Surely we shall even weep somewhat as we usually do 
on such occasions. It is well that I at least know what has been happening to you 
and that you are managing for yourself, because it was not going very well last 
year. 

After those terrible 3 months of ordeal, a relaxation has come and we live at last 
under a roof and sleep on beds, not on the floor with my own coat serving as a 
straw sack and a blanket. Happily it has passed away as a nightmare. The 
future and the morrow are ahead of us. 

With reference to Christmas — our thoughts and hearts will be with you, although 
we are far away from each other for the time being. 

I often think about our home and the quiet happy days we lived through there. 
When shall we have a home in this world: A modest [home] hut of our own! Is 
this dream remote or near? Perhaps you want to know how we are living? The 
children are learning now. Stacha and . I are cook and chambermaid by turns. 
This means that one week she cooks and I do housework and the next week our 
turns are reversed. We do not have a maid for reasons of frugality. I hope, 
however, that things will improve in the not too distant future, because I am 
seeking a commission-shop. If I am granted permission for a shop I will open it 
where Konfteil had a store, at the back of the house, below in this first room. 
And then together Stacha and we will carry on trade [selling] whatever [it is] 
possible [to sell], in order to survive this most difficult time. .Mother also has a 
shop, for distributing textiles. 

Apropos of Mother, do write positively whether Cierniak was with you at Staro - 
bielsk , because she received only one post card of [dated] November 29. She is 
enormously grieved over what is happening to him. Describe everything you know 
about him , as well as about Szafran Jaroslaw , the colonel from Vilna who also was 
at Starobielsk, and about Felek [Felix] Badecki. We do not know anything about 
Tolek {Anthony). He has discontinued writing. Romek (Roman) is still living as 
he did before, but at any time we are expecting him to arrive here with his family. 
Our ladies are living as [best] they can. Those whose husbands are in German 
captivity are much the happier, because they receive news [from them] every week and 
money from time to time. Although they live modestly, still they are able to live. 

Tola (Antoine) G. works at tne station of Ostr. as a cashier and Jedrychowska 
works at the municipal library. Mrs. Nowak lives by lecturing, Mrs. Sztark 
has a tohacco shop at W. They sold a lot at W. for a few tens of thousands 
(of zlotys), so they will not suffer want. Gina is at Ostr. because Movek sends 
her money, and she also is seeking to open [a shop,] a liquor shop. Everyone 
shifts for himself as best he can. What do you think about my undertakings? 
The children are doing well and have appetites as never before. 

On the occasion of Christmas and, in general, I kiss you and embrace you 
heartily. 

In A. 

P. S. — To beloved father, kisses and Christmas wishes — may we live happily 
and see and celebrate next Christmas together already in our own home, 

From Olenka and Wiesiu. 

[Envelope addressed to:] Russia, Moscow, Joseph , Central Post 

Office, P. O. Box No. 686 

[From:] Irena , Grybow, Krakow, German Eastern Post. 
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[Translation from Polish] 

October 31, 1940. 

Dear Irene and Children: At the beginning of October I received at last 
two postcards from you^ from Ramek, and from Tolek. Since they were the 
first postcards since April, you may imagine how very pleased I was at having 
them. Often [two words illegible], but the reality is different, and distant as a 
dream. On the day of my departure, I received the photographs of the children, 
at Starobielsk. This gave me great joy, as I may look upon them often with 
tears in my eyes. How differently everything is developing, and all the forecasts 
deny the stubborn reality. In spite of all, I am optimistic, and I believe that 
after this long storm the sun will shine for us, too. 

You are eager to know what I am doing and how I look. All summer long I 
was taking sun-baths in the polar sun and swimming. I play chess and read 
newspapers, magazines, many books by Soviet writers, and [two words illegible]. 
I now have a moustache, a beard, and some grey hair. I was in the ranks until 
October 1, 1939. I am well; I recovered long ago from the wounds I received on 
September 12. I suffered much, but it is getting better and better. I feed myself 
well — sometimes I even have butter, and there is no lack of tobacco, even though 
I smoke so much. The uniform and linen I wear are military, Polish, because 
mine was torn by bomb fragments and stained with blood. My boots are patched, 
but suitable enough for wear. I try to get galoshes for winter. From my entire 
equipment [one word illegible], only a blanket, a cap, a pair of old boots, and a 
watch were left. I survived the winter in the south — at —35° — well, although I 
had no warm clothing but an overcoat without a lining. In spite of this, I have 
been well. Don’t worry about me. I know the language well and I am still 
improving in it. Generally, I feel better and better, and I have slept outside all 
the time. Now I would like to know how you shift for yourselves, because I know, 
more or less, what the situation there is. Unfortunately, I am not able to help 
you for the time being. I have not even been able to send you my greetings 
on your name-day [birthday] unless things change. 

I have leceived only two letters from America. They were both dated April 
and I have not received the parcel sent from there. I wrote to Tolek; do write 
yourself to Romek. I am pleased that at least the stamps are saved. Olenka is 
perhaps a big girl already, and Wiesio a big boy. I have not seen you all for such 
a long time, although only 14 months have passed, and how many months will 
yet pass * * *. Every beginning must have an end and an epilogue. After 

a storm, nice rainbow weather comes. 

There were many acquaintances from Ostrow , Bydgoszcz , and so forth at Starobielsk. 
but I do not know where they are now . Give me the address of Bronia Sz. ana 
[one word illegible] Kalinkowa; perhaps I shall be able to write to them. This is 
about all. As I finish I kiss all of you heartily. 

Joseph. 

Russia, Moscow, Central Post Office, P. O. Box No. 686, Major .... Joseph 
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[Translation from Polish] 

November 25 , 1940 . 

Dear Joseph: You can't imagine how immensely happv you have made us 
with your letter. It is the first extensive news we have had from you. Only the 
postcard of November 29, 1989, and a telegram of March 20, from Starobiclsk reached 
us, and afterwards there was only a confused report that you were at Qraizowiec . I 
wrote so at random, I wonder that my postcards ever reached you. We read 
your letter out loud at home, everyone studied it personally several times after 
that, and we read it to our friends as well. 

I am pleased that you shift for yourself, and that you are full of good thoughts 
and cheerful. “Take it easy" should be your principle, and the rest will come 
by itself. We shall not escape our destination. When there is an end to this 
homelessness, you should be strong enough to establish a new home for yourself. 

Ail our belongings have been lost in this storm, of course, except for some 
furniture and your stamps, and no one can know what will happen to them. 
Our crystal, plates, pictures, and all the baskets with linen, bedding, my suits 
and yours — everything has been lost. Only things which I had in suitcases and 
which could be carried easily have been saved. 

Our present life is day-to-day vegetation. To survive is the question. Other 
people live in even worse conditions, and we do not suffer so far from the lack of 
the necessaries of life, although we live economically. The children go to school. 
Wiesio goes to the third class. Olenka also learns. I hope she will finish the 
fourth class before vacation. They grow like Jewish usury, and outgrow their 
clothes. But I alter this, and make that longer, and in this way I keep them 
dressed. Olenka has an overcoat cut down from my old navy-blue one. Just 
after our arrival in December last year, I bought Wieslaw a sheepskin coat. So 
the children are well dressed. You saw them in the photograph. We were 
very pleased that you received it and that having it, you will be able to look at it 
sometimes. 

I received a letter from America saying that they had sent you a parcel contain- 
ing the articles you wanted, but that this parcel, which weighed 11 kilograms, had 
returned smaller by half. But they are going to send you another one. Write 
them if you can, because they do not know your present address and you may not 
receive it again. Wieslaw continues his father’s hobby, collecting stamps for 
daddy. He woke up the morning after your departure and did not know that 
you had tried to wake him; he started to cry because his father had left. We 
have been touched many times, remembering this. 

The address to Bronia is attached. Write her that the efforts to help her are 
being made here. Kazachstan-Aktiubinska, Oblast Andrejewsko post region, 
Lewnocki-Selo settlement, Krasnoyarsk. Write her that Tad goes to a commer- 
cial college. I do not know the address of Mrs. Kalinkowa. Was Cierniak with 
you at Starobielsk, and what has happened to him ? Mola asks you for news . Do 
you know anything about F elix Badeckit l f you have any news, do write. 

Imagine that on October 2, 1939, Rowne left for Bialystok. Do not worry 
about us. We shift for ourselves, lake care of yourself and keep well, because 
we are waiting for your return. There is so much left to write about, and the 
page has ended. I kiss you ardently, ardently. 

Ira, Wiesio. 

I saw mother at Lukanowice. She is doing well. As they have enough to 
eat. they will not suffer. 

Print your address, as it is difficult to read it. 

P. S. We are mad with joy at having received a letter from daddy, and we 
read it 100 times. In the next letter Wiesio and I shall write, because this letter 
would be too long. 

Olenka. 


[Enodops] 


Addressee: Russia, Moscow, The Central Post Office, P. 0. Box No. 686, Major 
Joseph 

Sender: Irena , Grybow, Kracow, German East Post. 
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Chairman Madden. From your experience as a prisoner, and during 
the intervening period, have you decided in your own mind who com- 
mitted the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. A. There is no doubt in my mind that this was the act of the 
NKVD. 

Chairman Madden. The Russian NKVD? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. All right. We want to thank you for your 
testimony here. Have you received any promises of emoluments or 
recompense from anybody for your testimony here? 

Mr. A. No; I have not received any such promises or offers. 

TESTIMONY OP WITNESS B 

Chairman Madden. I might state for the record that this witness 
is testifying under an assumed name, and his original name, which is 
identified with his experiences in the Polish Army, is known in the 
record with the committee. 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf in respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. That statement was just read, 
to you by the interpreter in Polish. 

Chairman Madden. Do you agree to that statement which has 
been read to you? 

Mr. B. Yes; I agree. 

Chairman Madden. Let the witness be sworn. Do you swear by 
the God Almighty that you will, according to your best knowledge, 
tell the pure truth, and that you will not conceal anything? 

Mr. B. Yes; I swear. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. I might state that if you can just 
confine your statement to what you know regarding Katyn without 
going into any long historical review of your experiences, it will help 
the committee a great deal. 

Mr. Flood. You were taken prisoner by the Russians? 

Mr. B. Yes; I was taken prisoner on September 28 together with 
my unit in Poland. 

Mr. Flood. And you were taken to the camp at Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. I was taken before 

Mr. Flood. Well, you ultimately got to the camp at Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Yes, but before I was in the camp 

Mr. Flood. I think it will help us reach the pertinent part of your 
testimony if you just answer my questions. You were at Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Flood. When did you get to Kozielsk, in what month, if 
you remember? 

Mr. B. On November 2, 1939. 

Mr. Flood. On November 2, 1939, the Russians finally got you 
to Kozielsk after taking you to other places, is that right? 

Mr. B. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. And when you were there, there were other Polish 
officers there with you? 

Mr. B. Yes ; there were. 

Mr. Flood. 4,000 or 5,000 in round numbers? 

Mr. B. I cannot tell the number because many officers were coming 
and going at that time. Just at the beginning of November was the 
time the transports were coming to Kozielsk from various directions. 

Mr. Flood. While you were at Kozielsk, and during the time 
you were there, we understand that the Russians were taking groups 
of Polish officers, fellow prisoners, out of Kozielsk, taking them away — 
is that correct? 

Mr. B. I heard only that there were some Polish military prisoners 
before us. 

Mr. Flood. No, I mean at the time you were there? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were they taking any away while you were there? 

Mr. B. Not in November, but afterward. 

Mr. Flood. After November? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. When did you leave there? 

Mr. B. I left Kozielsk on April 29, 1940. 

Mr. Flood. And you got there in November 1939? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now between the time that you got there in November 
of 1939 and the time you left in April of 1940, there were a number of 
Polish brother prisoners taken out of Kozielsk, is that correct? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Then in April of 1940, your turn came, and you were 
also called up to be taken out, is that correct? 

Mr. B. Yes, this is correct, but the general liquidation of the camp 
started on April 3, 1940. Before April 3, 1940, there were only some 
particular cases of some prisoners being taken away from the camp. 

Mr. Flood. But you were taken away — do you remember the day 
in April? 

Mr. B. Yes, I remember the beginning of the general liquidation 
of the camp. 

Mr. Flood. But what was the day when you were taken? 

Mr. B. On April 29. 

Mr. Flood. And about how' many men went with you when you 
were taken? 

Mr. B. About 300. 

Mr. Flood. And were you taken down and given an investigation, 
an inspection? Did they take things from you? 

Mr. B. Yes, before they transferred us to the other guard at the 
gate of the camp, and then we were examined and all sharp objects 
were taken from us. 

Mr. Flood. And then you were placed in a prison car? 

Mr. B. No, just an ordinary car. 

Mr. Flood. You were not placed in prison cars? 

Mr. B. Not at Kozielsk gates. 

Mr. Flood. But I mean after you got on the railroad train? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Regular prison cars? 

Mr. B. Prison wagons. 
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Mr. Flood. And your whole group was placed on the train? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. In different prison wagons? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And where was the first place you stopped after you 
left Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Smolensk. 

Mr. Flood. Did you stop any place after Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes; it was the place where the unloading of the transport 
took place. 

Mr. Flood. What was the name of that place? 

Mr. B. I do not know; I gather from what I know now that it was 
Gniezdovo. 

Mr. Flood. Now we have you on the prison train with all your 
brother prisoners, and you are now at the first stop at Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 1 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us now in your own words what happened, 
what you say the minute the train left Smolensk from then on? Take 
it from there on in your own words. i 

Mr. B. Yes. We stayed at Smolensk for only a few minutes. We 
come to Smolensk at dawn, and the general impression which struck 
me during this transfer was that we were going very fast, comparatively 
fast, because usually the prison transports were very slow because other 
trains had priority before them, but we were traveling very fast. 
From Smolensk we traveled for a few minutes — it may be half an 
hour — in a northwestern direction, and after we traveled about 10 
miles the train stopped, and unloading started. 

Mr. Flood. The train stopped for the unloading of the prisoners? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now what time of day, if you remember, did you make 
the first stop after you left Smolensk, do you remember? 

Mr. B. It was very early. 

Mr. Flood. Early in the morning? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. W T as it daylight? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Could you see well? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The sun was up? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The weather was good? 

Mr. B. Yes, it was a very nice day. 

Mr. Flood. What happened; they unloaded the prisoners? 

Mr. B. Yes. After some time — maybe after three-quarters of an 
hour or an hour — a column of NKVD entered our car and called my 
name and told me that I should be separated and brought me to 
another prison wagon. 

Mr. Flood. Was that on the same train or a different train? 

Mr. B. On the same train; it was a neighboring wagon because the 
prisoners had left the wagon before; it was an empty wagon. They 
put me in a separate compartment in that wagon; the compartment 
was locked up, and a special guard was placed m the corridor. 

Mr. Flood. Was there anybody else in the entire wagon with you? 
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Mr. B. My feeling was that there were only two people locked up 
in the compartment, myself and the guard. 

Mr. Flood. You are certain there was nobody else in your com- 
partment? 

Mr. B. I am certain there was nobody else; no. 

Mr. Flood. And so far as you know, there was nobody else in the 
compartment but you and the guard? 

Mr. B. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. All right. 

Mr. B. The construction of the wagon is such that there is no 
window in the compartment, only a veiy small slit or opening just 
under the ceiling. So I got on the upper bunk in the compartment, 
and I was trying to show that I was going to sleep, but in the meantime 
the guard was looking in the other direction, and I tried to see what 
was outside. 

• Mr. Flood. Could you see out through that crack or opening? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you try to see out? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you see anything? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What did you see? 

Mr. B. The wagon was standing not at the station, but somewhere 
behind the station, and there was some kind of square before the 
wagon; it was a square covered by grass, so it was a kind of lawn 
maybe, or square surrounded by small trees and very heavily guarded 
by the guards of the NKVD with fixed bayonets. There were two 
cars on the square, one autobus and another car of prison type without 
any windows. 

Mr. Flood. Both were motor vehicles? 

Mr. B. Yes, both were motor vehicles, both motor cars, and 
besides the guards of NKVD there were two NKVD officers, two 
Russian officers, standing there, one of them a colonel. I was very 
impressed by this fact because he was a veiy high ranking officer in 
the NKVD, and usually officers of such a high rank do not travel in 
the transports. The other officer was a captain of the NKVD. 
This autobus was approaching to the wagon. 

Mr. Flood. To the railroad car? 

Mr. B. Yes, to the railroad car, and the entrance to the autobus was 
from the back doors. The prisoners were asked to go into the auto- 
bus, and not stopping on the ground, but just to go from the railroad 
wagon immediately into the back door of the autobus. The autobus 
was of quite an ordinary type. The windows were painted, or rather 
smeared, with some white color — I imagine it was just smeared with 
lime — and the autobus took about 30 people. Then it went away, 
and returned after more or less half an hour — I cannot tell exactly, 
because I had no watch with me, but about half an hour — to take the 
next party, and it was proceeding for some hours. Then when the 
unloading had been finished, I was transferred by this colonel into 
the hands of the captain who was standing there, and I learned after- 
ward that the captain was the head of the prison in Smolensk. He 
took me into that second prison car with a very heavy guard, because 
there were, I think, about five people with rifles besides the captain 
of the NKVD, and he brought me to the prison in Smolensk, not the 
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general prison, but to a special prison of the NKVD called an internal 

S n of the NKVD, in the basement, as I understand, of the main 
ing of the NKVD, and I was put there into the basement into a 
separate cell. My impression was that I was the only prisoner in 
th®t basement, and I stayed there for about a week. I was not badly 
treated. The head of the prison came every day to see me and 
brought me some books. I got permission to buy various things from 
the prison shop, and the head of the prison, who used to come every 
day to see me, sometimes remained in my cell for about half an hour 
or three quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Flood. At any time that you were in the NKVD prison in 
Smolensk, did you have any conversations with anybody, with fellow 
prisoners or Russian soldiers or NKVD, the superintendent or any- 
body about what you saw at the station? 

Mr. B. Yes, I asked the captain of the NKVD, who was the head 
of the prison, what was the reason for my being separated from my 
comrades, and he did not give me any definite answer. He told me 
that he does not know why, because he is only the head of the prison, 
and he had an order to keep me for some time until a new order would 
come. 


Mr. Flood. What is your opinion today? Why do you think you 
were separated, if you hiave any idea? 

Mr. B. Yes. I was brought to Moscow from Smolensk after a 
week into the Lubianka prison, and I was incarcerated there for 
10 months. As far as I understand, there were two reasons for taking 
me to Moscow. The first reason was that I was a professor of eco- 
nomics at a university in Poland, and I was at the head of the group 
which was doing research on the Russian economy, and I was con- 
nected with the research work of the German research institutes which 


were interested in eastern economic problems, so they considered me 
a very interesting person; in Moscow they knew my publications and 
my books, and they considered me a very interesting prisoner who 
could tell them very many things about the organization of anti- 
Soviet intelligence. I did not know anything about the organization 
of anti-Soviet intelligence, but they thought I knew. 

Mr. Flood. Then the only reason why you think they kept you 
and separated you from the prisoners at the station and that you 
survived is because they thought that you could be of some further 
use to them? 


Mr. B. Yes, that was the first reason. The second reason is because 
I was given the indictment; I was accused. They started legal 

g roceedings against me. The second reason was that in one of the 
oviet proceedings before the court in 1937, when there were various 
deviations in the Communist Party, my name was mentioned, and so 
the documents which I saw in connection with that legal proceeding 
were from 1937 ; and there was one Russian, who was apparently shot 
(because on that document it was told only that he was sentenced) 
who mentioned my name as a Polish economist who was connected 
with the Polish General Staff in making various investigations. 

Mr, Flood. Professor, I want to establish a very clear fact again; 
although I think you have already made it very clear, I want it re- 
peated for the record. Will you repeat for us the day that you left 
Kozielsk, the date, April the what? 

Mr. B. April 29, 1940. 
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Mr. Flood. You left on April 29, 1940? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you left with how many other Polish officers? 

Mr. B. About 300. 

Mr. Flood. And you left Kozielsk on a wagon or a prison train, a 
train made up of prison wagons? 

Mr. B. I do not know. 

Mr. Flood. At least, yours was? 

Mr. B. I know only about my wagon. 

Mr. Flood. Yours was? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now do you know the time of day when you left 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Just after dark. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know or remember how long you traveled, 
how many hours before you made the first stop, or can vou guess? 

Mr. B. I do not remember any stop before Smolensk. There 
might have been stops, but I do not remember; if there were stops, 
they were very short. 

Mr. Flood. But the first stop that you do remember was Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Smolensk at the time of sunrise. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. At sunrise you got to Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. How long were you at Smolensk before you moved on, 
about? 

Mr. B. A quarter of an hour. 

Mr. Flood. You stopped at Smolensk a quarter of an hour? You 
were at Smolensk for about 15 minutes? 

Mr. B. Yes, or maybe a little more, maybe between 15 minutes 
and half an hour. 

Mr. Flood. But no more than half an hour? 

Mr. B. No more than half an hour. 

Mr. Flood. Then you left Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. How many stops did you make after leaving Smolensk 
before these officers were taken out? 

Mr. B. There were no stops. 

Mr. Flood. Only one? 

Mr. B. Only one. 

Mr. Flood. About how far in miles, if you know, or about how long 
in time, if vou know, was there between Smolensk and that first stop? 

Mr. B. My comrades and I tried to estimate, and our estimation 
was about 12, 13, or 15 kilometers. 

Mr. Flood. And you checked that with other officers in your com- 
partment, talking back and forward? 

Mr. B. Yes, really it was the estimate of several officers. 

Mr. Flood. But that was the consensus? 

Mr. B. Yes, the general consensus. 

Mr. Flood. And you remember that distinctly? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. All right. 

Mr. Machrowicz. About these 300 men that you left^the camp 
with, did you know any of those 300 personally? 

Mr. B. Yes, some of them I remember. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. You have seen lately, or later you have seen, the 
list of these bodies that were uncovered at Katyn? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you recognize in that list which was published 
the names of any men that left the camp with you as some of the 300? 

Mr. B. I have known three names. There are only three names 
that I remember, because these people were usually mixed up; they 
took people from different barracks and different parts of the camp, 
but I remember three names. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And the last time you saw them was at this 
railroad station where you were separated from them? 

Mr. B. Yes, and other names I nave known on the list. I can say 
those names. The first was Mr. Tucholski. He was a lecturer at 
the Technical Institute in Warsaw. The second was Mr. Koro- 
wajczyk, and the third one Lieutenant Zoltowski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was his first name; was it Marceli? 

Mr. B. I think so; yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. So you definitely identify three names of those 
from whom you were separated on that last loumey? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now you have seen descriptions which the Germans 
and Russians both agree on as to what the bodies were wearing that 
were buried at Katyn. Now the last time you saw these men, were 
they wearing the clothes in which they were, buried in the graves at 
Katyn, overcoats, boots and so on? 

Mr. B. Yes, because we were all wearing overcoats and boots; it 
was at a time when the snow was lying. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, the way you have learned now and 
lately in the reports that are coming out, the way the bodies were 
found in the graves at Katyn, those are the clothes they were wearing 
when you last saw them? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Just one or two questions. Were you taken to 
Moscow? 

Mr. B. I was taken to Moscow from Smolensk. I was about 2 
weeks in prison at Smolensk, and from there I was transferred under 
special guard to Moscow. 

Mr. Dondero. You were put in prison at Moscow? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you talk with some Russian officers? 

Mr. B. In Moscow? 

Mr. Dondero. Yes. 

Mr. B. I talked to many prisoners there. 

Mr. Dondero. No. Did you talk with Rus&an officers? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What Congressman Dondero wants to know is 
did you talk with any high-ranking Russian officers regarding the fate 
of your comrade officers? 

Mr. B. I was asking my interrogation judge and some higher officer 
of NKVD, whose name I do not know, to whom I was brought by my 
interrogation judge 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he tell you anything about the fate of your 
comrade officers? 
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Mr. B. They told me: “The fate of your comrades is very nice. 
They are being sent home to their families’’; but they told me that 
because 1 conducted anti-Soviet spying, 1 have to stay in prison ; that 
is what they answered me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One other question. When you were at this 
station Gniezdovo, did you hear any shouts or any other strange 
sounds? 

Mr. B. No. 


Mr. Machrowicz. There was nothing unusual that you heard? 
Mr. B. I heard nothing unusual. 

Mr. Flood. Now I show you a list of names of the bodies that were 
discovered at Katyn which is already in evidence in the hearings in 
America, it was exhibit 5A in Chicago, and direct your attention to 

S age 83 thereof and ask you if you recognize this name of Leonard 
iorowajczvk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 


Mr. Flood. I now direct your attention also to page 176 of the 
same exhibit, and ask you whether or not you recognize the name of 
Tucholski? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The first name is Tadeusz. I also direct your attention 
to page 198 of the same document exhibit and ask you if you recognize 
the name of Zoltowski. There are several Zoltowski’s mentioned. 
Just see if you can identify from any additional information in this 
document tne particular Zoltowski that you knew and mentioned in 
your testimony? 

Mr. B. As far as I remember his name it was Marceli Zoltowski. 

Mr. Flood. You identify Marceli Zoltowski as the man you knew? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And I believe you said as far as you knew, he was a 
cavalry officer? 

Mr. B. Yes, he was a cavalry officer. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. Now let me say this: From your 
exp?riences as a prisoner and from the testimony related here, have 
you in your own mind decided who was responsible for the murders 
and massacre at Katyn — in your own mind? 

Mr. B. Certainly when I was in Russia 

Chairman Madden. Just answer briefly. 

Mr. B. There is no evidence as far as I know of the actual murder, 
but there are very many corroborating circumstances which show 
that this was done by the Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is that your personal opinion? 

Mr. B. That is my personal opinion. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. Now nobody has promised any 
recompense or emoluments to you for coming here to testify today, 
or any day? Nobody has promised you anything to testify here, 
have they? 

Mr. B. Certainly not. 

Chairman Madden. That is all. We want to thank you for your 
testimony. The committee will now adjourn and will reconvene at 2. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the select committee recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Pucinski. The next witness is Col. Stanislaw Lubodziecki. 
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Mr. Flood. Colonel, before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. Mr. Interpreter, will you interpret 
that in Polish to the witness? 

(The admonition was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Flood. Ask him if he clearly understands the admonition. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says he is a former judge and that he 
understands the admonition very clearly. 

Chairman Madden. You will be sworn. You solemnly swear by 
the God Almighty that you will, according to the best of your knowl- 
edge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
not conceal anything, so help you God. 

Colonel Lubodziecki. Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF COLONEL STANISLAW LUBODZIECKI (THROUGH 

INTERPRETER, MR. ROMAN PUCINSKI), 54, SOLENT ROAD, 

LONDON, N. W. 6. 

• 

Mr. Flood. What is your full name. Colonel? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. Stanislaw Lubodziecki. 

Mr. Flood. You are a former colonel in what Army? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. In the Polish Army. 

Mr. Flood. Were you a colonel in the Polish Army in 1939? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. From 1919. 

Mr. Flood. Were you on active duty in 1939? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. In 1931 I went into retirement. 

Mr. Flood. Were you recalled up as a reservist in 1939? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. No. 

Mr. Flood. How did you appear in a Russian prison camp? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. As a retired officer of the Polish Army, I was 
entitled to wear the Polish Army uniform. 

Mr. Flood. How did you become a Russian prisoner? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. While I was near the village of Zbaraza on 
September 17, 1939, a Russian unit had taken me prisoner. 

Mr. Flood. What were you doing in uniform? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. I left Warsaw in uniform because I was 
anticipating that I would be recalled for active duty. I had notified 
the Polish Army that I was available and ready for recall to active 
duty. 

Mr. Flood. To what camp did the Russians take you? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. First I was taken to a camp at Putivl 
District, Sumy County. 

Mr. Flood. On what date, if you remember, were you taken to 
either of the three camps connected with this investigation? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. I was removed from the camp that I just 
named on November 2 and I arrived at Kozielsk on November 3, 1939. 

Mr. Flood. You arrived at Kozielsk on November 3, 1939. How 
long did you remain at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. To the 8th March 1940. 
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Mr. Flood. About how many of the original group of officers at 
Eozielsk during the time you were there were in Kozielsk when you 
left there on March 8, 1940? ' 

Mr. Pucinski. The question was how many remained? 

Mr. Flood. Yes, how many remained. 

Colonel Lubodziecki. In excess of 4,000. 

Mr. Flood. When you left on March 8, 1940? 

Colonel Lubod7iecki. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now where were you taken? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. Myself and 14 others, consisting of Polish 
Army officers and civilians, were taken by rail car from Kozielsk to the 
city of Smolensk. I am able to give you some of the names of those 
14 that were with me. 

Mr. Flood. What happened to the 14? 

Colonel Lubod7iecki. After remaining at the Smolensk camp for 1 
day, I and another Polish officer, Capt. Leopold Lichnowski, were 
taken to Kharkov and we remained there 1 day and then we were 
transferred to Kiev. 

Mr. Flood. What information do you have in connection with the 
Katyn matter? 

Colonel Lubod7iecki. First, when we were still at Kozielsk, we 
were told that we would be. taken out of there. They told us that 
they would take us to the German occupation zone, and later we were 
told that we would be taken to western Sibeiia, to the town of Bar- 
naeul. My friends told me that they were told by a Russian NKVD 
officer, who was a Pole, a Major Urbanowicz, that they are going to 
evacuate those prisoners from this camp. 

Mr. Flood. What camp? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. Kozielsk, but that if they knew where they 
would be evacuated to, their eyes would virtually pop out. When I 
arrived at Kiev, an NKYD officer, a lieutenant, told me that hereafter 
this train will be used primarily for transferring prisoners from 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Flood. To where? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. He did not tell me where. 

Mr. Flood. How long were you a prisoner at any of the camps in 
Russia? When did you leave Russia? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. When I arrived at Kiev, the NKVD officer 
reported to his superiors that he had brought two officers from the 
camp numbered 13, and at that time I learned that our camp Kozielsk 
was known as camp 13. 

Mr. Flood. Did you, to this day, ever meet or see or hear from 
any of your brother officers who were in Kozielsk at the time you were 
there, between November 3, 1939, and today? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. After I had remained at Kozielsk a few 
days, a group of 100 officers and civilians arrived there, and shortly 
thereafter they were again removed from the camp. In that group 
were included Colonel Widacki, who was the mayor of Tarnopol, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Kornilowicz, whose wife was the daughter of the 
famous Polish author, Henry Sienkiewicz. From this group I had 
met one of the officers, an artillery lieutenant named Bober, who was 
in the original group of 100, and I met him in the prison in Kiev in 
October of 1940. He subsequently joined the second division of the 
Polish Army and fought in Italy and is still today alive. 
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Mr. Flood. Did that officer ever tell you that he had heen taken 
from Kozielsk to Pavilishcfrev Bor at any time? 

Colonel'LuBODziECKi. No. 

Mr. Flood. Is there anything else you have to say in connection 
with Katyn? Did you discuss it with anybody? Did any Russians 
or any Poles ever discuss Katyn or Smolensk with you? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. I have always been very much interested in 
this matter. I have done considerable research and I have lectured 
on the subject and I have prepared a little brochure of my own. 

Mr. Flood. What I want to know is: What direct information 
can you give us from your own experience, not from your research? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. A Polish officer had told me while I was at 
Kiev — he w r as being tried there also — that somewhere in the middle 
of 1940 he had observed in Kharkov, and in other villages where the 
NKVD was interrogating various Polish prisoners, large posters in 
color on which was a picture of a Russian bayonet and pierced through 
this bayonet on these posters were the caps of Polish officers, and there 
was some writing on these posters which said in effect: “This is the 
end of the bourgeoise army.” 

Mr. Pucinski. I would like to ask this witness, Mr. Chairman, if 
he can identify from the official list of the corpses that were found at 
Katyn any of the names of those 14 that were taken with him to 
Smolensk and he had lost track of. 

Mr. Flood. Suppose you let him take this list and go out in the 
other room and look at it. Meantime, we can take another witness. 
There is nothing further with this witness, is there? The witness is 
now being shown the official copy of the list of those who were dis- 
covered at Katyn and is being requested by the committee to examine 
that list to determine whether or not from that list he can find the 
names of any of the 14 brother officers who were taken by the Russians 
from Kozielsk with him to Smolensk. If he does so, he can notify the 
committee and we will immediately recall him for identification. 

Mr. Pucinski. The next witness is Mr. Zygmunt Luszczynski. 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by any- 
one who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. Now, Mr. Interpreter, will you 
translate that for the witness? 

(The admonition was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Flood. Do you understand the provisions of the admonition? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says that he does understand. 

Chairman Madden. Do you swear by the God Almighty that you 
will, to your best knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and not conceal anything, so help you God? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. ZYGMUNT LUSZCZYNSKI (THROUGH INTER- 
PRETER, ME. SOMAN PUCINSKI), 43, ANOEL EOAD, LONDON, 
N. W. 3 

Mr. Flood. What is your full name? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Zygmunt Luszczynski. 

Mr. Flood. Were you ever a member of the Armed Forces of 
Poland? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Flood. When and where? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I was a captain in the Polish Army, and just 
before the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 I was the chief of the police 
in the province of Polesia, Brzesc. 

Mr. Flood. When and where did the Russians take you prisoner? 

Mr. Lus7C7ynski. I was taken prisoner on the 24th September 
while I was in civilian clothes, and I had been informing General 
Kleberk of the strength and disposition of Russian troops m Brzesc. 

Mr. Flood. To which of the three camps connected with this 
investigation were you taken by the Russians? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I was arrested in Brzesc. I stayed there for 
3 days and then I was transferred to Ostashkov. 

Mr. Flood. When did you arrive in Ostashkov. . 

Mr. Luszczynski. The trip lasted 2 weeks, and I arrived at Ostash- 
kov in the middle of October 1939. 

Mr. Flood. How long did you stay at Ostashkov. 

Mr. Luszczynski. Until April 24, 1940. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you taken on April 24, 1940? 

Mr. Luszczynski. We were loaded into a train at Ostashkov. 
There were 7 cars and approximately 300 people in this particular 
train load. 

Mr. Flood. To where were they taken? 

Mr. Luszczynski. We were severely beaten as we were loaded into 
these prison cars. We were taken from Ostashkov to Wiasma, whore 
we remained at the siding for 3 days; then six of the seven cars wore 
disconnected and they went in some other direction, and the car in 
which I was present was taken to Babynino. 

Mr. Flood. You finally were taken then to the camp at Pavlishchev 
Bor. 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And at that camp at Pavlishchev Bor did you meet 
any other Polish officers from any other Russian camps? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. At that time I met approximately 200 
officers from other camps. 

Mr. F lood. Did you meet any officers from Starobielsk? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you meet any officers from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were from Ostashkov? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you were at Pavlishchev Bor with Polish officers 
who had come from Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. How many went with you in that one car that was 
detached from the train from the Ostashkov camp to Pavlishchev Bor? 
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Mr. Luszczynski. Approximately 50. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever hear from anybody — military, civilian, 
■or anybody else — that was in those other six cars that left on the seven- 
car train with you from Ostashkov, to this day? Have you ever heard 
of them since? 

Mr. LtJszczYNSKi. Never. I have never heard of those people 
again. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever talk to anybody who, in any way, directly 
or indirectly, had ever heard one word from any of the people that were 
in those other six cars that left that train? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I have never; but, prior to our departure from 
Ostashkov, there were regular departures of trains every day consist* 
ing of some 200 prisoners that were removed from Ostashkov. They 
were going to the trains. 

Mr. Flood. When you got to Ostashkov on October 16, 1939, you 
must have been one of the first prisoners that got to Ostashkov, were 
you not? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Ostashkov was quite a big camp? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes; it was a large camp on an island. 

Mr. Flood; If you guess, or know, or ever heard, about how many 
prisoners at the most were ever at Ostashkov during this period of 
time? 

Mr. Luszczynski. There were first of all the Polish police, approxi- 
mately 2,000; then there was the border guard, approximately 300; 
Polish jail guards, or prison guards from Poland, approximately 200; 
the military police and officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Flood. And civilians? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Civilians and clergy. 

Mr. Flood. Judges? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. District attorneys? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Lawyers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Priests? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Approximately 100 clergymen, priests. 

Mr. Flood. Priests, Rabbis, and Protestant ministers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Prominent businessmen? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes; and landowners. 

Mr. Flood. Professors? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Intelligentsia? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Public officers. 

Mr. Flood. Government bureaucratic officials? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes; members of the courts too. 

Mr. Flood. About how many, in a round number? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Approximately 5,500. 

Mr. Flood. From the time that you arrived at Ostashkov, October 
15, 1939, what was done, if anything, by the Russians with any of 
the inmates? 

Mr. Luszczynski. We were all interrogated during the time. 
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Mr. Flood. I mean, were any of the people who were in Ostashkov 
during the time you were there ever taken out of the camp? 

Mr. Luszczynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Were they ever removed from time to time in transports 
by train, taken some place else? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Individuals were removed. 

Mr. Flood. Did they ever take any trainloads of 300 or 400 like 
your trainload out of Ostashkov at any time between October 15, 1939, 
and April 24, 1940, when you left? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Up to the 1st of April the evacuation consisted, 
of individuals. After the 1st of April there was a steady evacuation, 
almost daily, of trainloads consisting of from 200 to 300. 

Mr. Flood. Of all the people that you saw, met. and talked to, 
Poles, who were in the camp at Ostashkov between October 15, 1939, 
and April 24, 1940, with the exception of the one carload who went to 
Pavlishechev Bor with you, have you ever seen or heard of any of those 
people since? 

Mr. Pucinski. No. The witness wants to explain here that after 
he had arrived with his group at Pavlishchev Bor, about 2 weeks later 
another trainload of approximately 100 Poles arrived at Pavlishchev 
Bor. 

Mr. Flood. From Ostashkov? 

Mr. Luszczynski. From Ostashkov. We were told at Ostashkov 
that we were being taken into the forests to cut timber when we left 
Ostashkov. 

Mr. Flood. Ask him if he has anything further in connection with 
the camp or the people? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness points out that after the amnesty in 
1941 he was a Polish intelligence officer, and that he and others par- 
ticipated in an extensive search, being given complete freedom in 
Russia, in an effort to find the missing officers from that camp, without 
any success. 

Mr. Flood. Were you one of the investigators named by General 
Anders to cooperate with Czapski? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes; I supplied information. I was one of those 
named, and I supplied information to Czapski. 

Mr. Flood. Were you a member of one of the several commissions 
that was set up by General Anders, with the permission of the Russians, 
that operated in several different districts in Russia, looking for the 
Polish missing officers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I was not a member of one of those commissions, 
but I was the man who compiled and evaluated the information 
coming in from those commissions. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you located? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I was in Tockoie. 

Mr. Flood. Did you stay in that one place? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I was the chief of the intelligence division of the 
sixth division. 

Mr. Flood. Did you have any conversations with any NKVD 
officers or with any Russian officials, civilian or military, at any time 
during the course of your search for the Polish officers with reference 
to the missing officers? 
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Mr. Luszczynski. I was in constant communication and discussion 
with the NKVD officers, because that was the most frequently dis- 
cussed topic. 

Mr. Flood. Do I understand you were chief of intelligence of the 
sixth army group? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Flood. Sixth Division of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What was a sample conversation that you had of all 
these conversations you had with the NKVD officers with reference 
to the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I shall give you the name of Colonel Gulake- 
wicz, who was an NKVD officer, who was assigned as liaison officer 
to our division. 

Mr. Flood. What happened? What did he talk about? 

Mr. Luszczynski. He had given me repeated assurances that the 
search for these missing Polish officers was continuing without end 
at the central headquarters of the NKVD. 

Mr. Flood. Is that the only kind of answer you got? 

Mr. Luszczynski. That is the only kind of answer we got. 

Mr. Flood. Is that the kind of answer you got all the time? 

Mr. Luszczynski. More or less these were the same kind of answers, 
evasive answers, which had apparently for their purpose a delaying 
effort. 

Mr. Flood. And, as far as you are concerned, your search as 
intelligence officer for one or any of the Polish missing officers was 
without success. 

Mr. Luszczynski. We had tirelessly questioned everybody, every 
Pole, that came from all parts of Russia, from the northernmost 
parts of Russia, in an effort to find at least one name of those who 
were interned in any of those camps, and we were without success. 
There were at first indications that these officers may have been 
taken to the St. Francis Islands way up in the nortnern part of 
Russia, but our subsequent investigation proved that this was not so. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever get any hint, did you ever get any rumors, 
did you ever get any lead of any kind, from any Russians of any 
category, civilian, militaiy or police, having to do with the missing 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. We always thought that we were on the right 
track and that we would very shortly find them, but it all developed 
that our ideas and our beliefs were misleading. 

Mr. Flood. That is not the answer to my question. 

Mr. Luszczynski. No; we did not. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions. 
What do you know personally, if anything, regarding the Katyn 
massacre? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I was convinced during my search in Russia 
that these people were dead. 

Mr. Dondero. The question is: What do you know personally, if 
anything? 

Mr. Luszczynski. I have never been in Katyn, either before or 
during the actual investigation or search for these officers. 

Mr. Dondero. And you never talked with anyone who had been 
there? 
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Mr. Luszczynski. No; I never talked to those people, because 
they are not alive now. All our investigations kept pointing toward 
Katyn, and we used to send our own officers into that genertu area to 
talk to the inhabitants of the area, hoping that they might come back 
with some information or what-have-you. 

Mr. Dondero. You answered Mr. Flood that you had been in 
touch with many NKVD officers and what I want to know is: Did 
you talk with any of them who had any connection with Katyn? 

Mr. Luszczynski. No. 

Mr. Dondero. And all the investigations made in search of these 
Polish officers were made in Russian territory? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. We had complete freedom of movement. 
We had a free hand. 

Chairman Madden. Let me ask you this: With all your experiences 
in the camp and then the work you did within Russian territory after 
you were out of prison, have you come to any conclusion as to who 
committed the murders, massacre, at Katyn? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Unquestionably Russia. There is no question 
about it. I have observed the tactics of the NKVD from the border- 
lands of Poland for the past 20 years, and I am well familiar with their 
tactics. 

Chairman Madden. That is all, and we want to thank you for 
coming here and testifying today. 

Col. Stanislaw Lubodziecki, recalled. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, you previously had testified, and at the end 
of your testimony the committee submitted to you a list of the officers 
who were found at Katyn, and we asked you whether or not you would 
find on that list any of the names of the 14 fellow officer prisoners who 
were taken by the Russians with you to Smolensk. Have you 
examined that list? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Flood. Do you find on that list any of the names of the 14? 

Colonel Lubodziecki. Yes. I have found all five of the names 
that I had previously submitted. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Interpreter, will you read into the record, and 
give the page from the exhibit, and see that the record shows the 
names that the colonel identified from the list. 

Mr. Pucinski. The first name that the witness points out is that 
of Capt. Josef Graniczny, whose name appears on page 58. The 
next name is that of Lt. Col. August Starzenski, whose name appears 
on page 160. The next name is that of a civilian, Julian Wasowski, 
whose name appears on page 180. The next name is Captain 
Lichnowski, no first name given, and the name appears on page 371. 

Chairman Madden. We want to thank you for testifying, Mr. 
Lubodziecki. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. JANINA KNOPP, (THROUGH INTERPRETER, 
MR. ROMAN PUCINSKI), 54 SOLENT ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 6 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsi- 
bility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which 
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may arise as the result, of the testimony. Mr. Interpreter, will you 
translate that for the witness? 

(The admonition was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Flood. Will you ask the witness if she clearly understands the 
admonition? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness understands the admonition. 

Chairman Madden. Do you swear by God the Almighty that you 
will, according to your best knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Flood. How long have you been in London? 

Mrs. Knopp. From Septeinber 1947. 

Mr. Flood. Were you bom in Poland? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were you married to a Pole? 

Mrs. Knopp. My husband was a lieutenant colonel in the Polish 
Army. 

Mr. Flood. Was he in the Polish Army in 1939? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes; he was on active duty in 1939. 

Mr. Flood. Were you married to him at that time? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Was he taken prisoner by the Russians? 

Mrs. Knopp. As the commanding officer of his regiment he was 
retreating when the Russian invasion took place ana he was taken 
prisoner. 

Mr. Flood. To which of the three camps that we have been dis- 
cussing in this investigation was your husband taken? 

Mrs. Knopp. He was taken to Starobielsk on the 1st October 1939. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever write to him when he was at Starobielsk? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes; I wrote to him. 

Mr. Flood. How frequently would you write to him — once a week? 

Mrs. Knopp. I wrote more frequently. I wrote at least every one 
week after he was there. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever send him any pictures of yourself or of 
your family or your friends, or newspapers, or anything? 

Mrs. Knopp. No. He had written me requesting that I send him 
a picture of myself and our little daughter, which I did, but he never 
received it. 

Mr. Flood. Did he write to you frequently? Did he answer your 
letters? 

Mrs. Knopp. They were permitted to write only once every month, 
but for some reason or other I received letters from him about once 
everv 3 weeks. 

Mr. Flood. How did you first find out or learn that he was a 
prisoner of the Russians and at Starobielsk.? 

Mrs. Knopp. In the 1st or 2d October I received a card from him 
in which he gave me his address as Camp 15, Starobielsk. 

Mr. Flood. When did you first write to him — right away? 

Mrs. Knopp. Almost immediately. 

Mr. Flood. Do you remember or recall, the date of the last letter 
that you had from your husband? 

Mrs. Knopp. This which I hold here is the last card that I received 
from him, dated the 6th of April 1940. 

Mr. Flood. The witness shows the committee a post card which we 
will ask the stenographer to mark as exhibit 12. 
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Mr. Flood. The witness is shown for identification exhibit 12 ; and I 
ask her: Is this the card that you tell us was the last word you received 
from your husband at the camp at Starobielsk? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, this is the last card I received from my husband, 
and I received this card in mid-June. I had been taken to Russia 
around the middle of April and this card had gone to Lwow and it was 
then forwarded to me in Russia, where I was put to work in a factory 
making bricks. 

Mr. Flood. By the Russians? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. But the card was addressed to your home address by 
your husband? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And was received at the home address? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And forwarded to you in Russia; is that correct? 

Mrs. Knopp. My husband addressed this card to Lwow, where I 
was staying with his parents. I was a fugitive. I was captured and 
I was taken to Russia, and the card was then forwarded to me. 

Mr. Flood. I direct the attention of the witness to that part of 
exhibit 12 whereon is to be found the date, and ask her to read from 
the card what was the date of the card. 

Mrs. Knopp. 6th April 1940. 

Mr. Flood. And was that date put on there in your husband’s 
handwriting? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Flood. Do you identify that card and the writing of that date 
and that handwriting as that of your husband? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, I do. There is on the card, in a different hand- 
writing and a different pencil used, the notation that he has left 
Starobielsk in April and this notation was made on this card by a friend 
of his, apparently. I presume he was evacuated from Starobielsk 
and he probably left this card with a friend to have it posted and 
forwarded to me from Starobielsk, and the additional writing on 
here was apparently put on by that friend. I have the text of the 
card in which he says he is being evacuated from Starobielsk and 
that he will forward me the address. He says: “Do not write to me 
until I give you my new address.” 

Mr. Flood. The witness shows the committee a copy of the 
written matter by the husband on exhibit 12, wliich I will ask the 
stenographer to mark “Exhibit 13.” 

(Transcription of the material written on exhibit 12 was marked 
as “Exhibit 13,” and is shown below:) 

Exhibit 13 

Karta pocztowa adresowana: “Lwow, ul. Sobieskiego 32, Janina Knoppowa”. 
Adres nadawcy: “C. C. C. P. Starobielsk, skrzynka pocztowa Nr. 15, Tadeusz 
Stanislawowicz Knopp”. Stempel pocztowy “Starobielsk” “12.4.40”. Adres 
do Lwowa przekreslony i napisane: K. C. C. P. miasto Semipalatynsk, Cegiel- 
nia Nr. 2. Stempel pocztowy C. C. C. P. Zana Semei Wsch. Kazachstan 21.6. 
40”. 

Na odwrocie: 

z Starobielska wyjecha] w kwietniu 

Najdrozsza moja i najukochansza Janko i Ty moje kochanie Inus. Depcsze 
otrzymalem i ciesze sie, zescie zdrowe. Bardzo sie ciesze, ze masz zamiar wyjechac 
do Mamy i chcialbym bardzo, bys jaknajpredzej to uskutecznila, zawsze bedziesz 
z Mama i bedzie Ci razniej — bardzo bym chcial, bys pojechala. Do mnie obecnie 
nie pisz, az ja do Ciebie napisze. Ja jestem zdrow i trzymam sie. Do Michala 
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jesli bedaie Ciocia pisac, niech go serdecznie ode mnie ucaluje. Caluje Was obie 
moje najdrozsze jnknajserdeczniej. Twoj Tadzik. Dla Cioci uoalowanie raczek. 
Od Halskiego Stefana i Genka ucalowanie raczek. 0 ile wiem, to jakies rzeczy 
maja bye u p. Nowachowiczowej. 6.4.940. 

Ex. 13 

Mr. Flood. The witness is now shown exhibit 13, and I ask her 
if that is an exact transcription of the material written on the card 
by her husband that she told us about. 

Mrs. Knopp. It is. 

Mr. Flood. Will you have that translated for the record? Read 
it to the committee now. 

Mr. Pucinski. The card is addressed to Lwow, Sobieski Street, 32 , 
and it is addressed to Janiana Knopp wa. The address of the sender 
is given as “C. C. C. P. Starobielsk.” The stamp mark is number 
15, and the name Tadeusz Stanislawowicz Knopp. The mailing 
stamp shows “Starobielsk, 12th April, 1940.” The message on the 
postcard is: 

My Dearest and mv lovely Janko and you — my dear Inus. I received your 
telegram and am very nappy that you are healthy. I am very happy that you 
are planning to go to mother, and I would like very much for you to do this aa 
soon as possible. It will always be easier for you with mother. I would want 
very much for you to go there. Do not write to me at this time until I write to 
you. I am healthy and holding together. If our aunt writes to Michael, let 
her hug him for me. I send both of you my most sincere hugs and kisses. Your 
Tadzik. Also for aunt best wishes. Also best wishes from Halski, Stefan and 
Eugene. As far as I know there should be some things with Mrs. Nowochowicz — 

and the date is given as the 6th of April 1940. 

Mr. Flood. Have you ever seen a list of the names of any of the 
officers that were found at Katyn? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, I did in the book entitled “The Massacre of 
Katyn”. 

Mr. Flood. We now show you the list that has been placed in 
evidence at hearings in the United States of the men who were found 
at Katyn and direct your attention to page 264 thereof and ask you 
if you can identify the name as marked. 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, I do, except that the age is incorrect. The age is 
shown as 10 years too much. It is a mistake. 

Mr. Dondero. Have you ever heard from your husband since that 
card was received? 

Mrs. Knopp. Not a single word. 

Chairman Madden. Nobody offered you any recompense or 
emolument for coming here today to testify, did they — any pay? 

Mrs. Knopp. No; of course not. 

Mr. Flood. The witness is shown exhibit 14 and asked where she 
received that card, where did she get it. 

Mrs. Knopp. My mother was in the German zone. In 1942 she 
died and when she died some of her personal belongings were sent to 
me and amongst those was this card. 

Mr. Flood. To whom is the card addressed? 

Mrs. Knopp. This card is addressed to my husband, my mother’s 
son-in-law, at Starobielsk. 

Mr. Flood. At the camp at Starobielsk. 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. There is a stamp on the face of the card marked 
“Ret ur parti” and there is also a postmark from Moscow. Will you 
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[Translation from Polish] 

[Post card] 

[Addressed to:] 

USSR 

Tadeusz Knopp 
St&robielsk 
Post Office Box 15 
[From :] 

Eugenia Zenerman 
Rzeszow Gerinckstrasse 6 

Dear Tadziu! I have not written to you, because Janka wrote, gave the address, 
and counseled not to write. Today, however, I have decided to write, because 
through Janka I get news only once every two months. Lately she informed 
[me] that she tried to get here, but although transports are coming to an end, 
she and [illegible] have not arrived. I aA expecting them and wish they were 
already here. How is your health? My eyes are failing me. I kiss you fondly, 
[and] also Ludwik M. Perhaps Ludwik knows where his brother Staszek M. is? 
Eugenia Z. May 24, 1940. 

Chairman Madden. We wish to thank you for your testimony. 

TESTIMONY OF TADEUSZ FELSZTYN 

Mr. Felsztyn. I speak English. 

Chairman Madden. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Tadeusz Felsztyn. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you will run the risk of actions in the courts 
by anyone who considers he has suffered injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsi- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Madden. Do you swear bv the Almighty God thafyou 
will according to the best of your knowledge tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I do. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where do you reside, Mr. Felsztyri? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I reside in Spink Hill near Sheffield, in England. 
Mr. Machrowicz. Were you an officer of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I was, yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Since 1914 of the Polish Legion. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where were you in 1939? 

Mr. Felsztyn. In 1939 I was in i the Institute of Armament Re- 
search. ' 

Mr. Machrowicz. In what capacity? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I was head of the general department; it was investi- 
gation of new discoveries. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you taken prisoner by the Russians? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes, I was taken prisoner on the 17th of September 
1939. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where were you taken to? 
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Mr. Felsztyn. I was taken as prisoner near Mizocz. I was a 
Commander of the Military Transport and the Institute of Research 
of Armament. 

Mr. Machbowicz. Where were you taken from there? 

Mr. Felsztyn. From there I was taken to Szepeitowka and from 
Szepeitowka to a camp in the Ukraine near Sumy, and from there to 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Machbowicz. When did you arrive at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Felsztyn. It was the 1st day of November 1939. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How long did you remain in Kozielsk? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I remained until the end of April — the 26th of April. 

Mr. Machrowicz. WTiat happened on the 26th of April 1940? 

Mr. Felsztyn. We were taken to a military transport. There was 
a personal search. I was one of the last and it was rather a very super- 
ficial one, so that I could keep many of the papers which I had with 
me without any difficulty. The first were searched very exactly. 

Chairman Madden. Talk a little more slowly. 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes. The first were searched very exactly, but as 
I was one of the last, I was searched very lightly. I could keep many 
papers with me without any difficulty. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where were you taken from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Felsztyn. From Kozielsk our train went to Sukienniczc. It 
is a Russian name. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you released there? 

Mr. Felsztyn. No; we saw an inscription in our train. We were 
waiting to go west to Smolensk. There was an inscription that we 
were alighting west of Smolensk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What do you mean by “inscriptions” — where 
were they? 

Mr. Felsztyn. You see, the Russian cars are done in such a way 
that at the end there is a hinge, and on a hinge is a bench, so that 
you can put it this way or horizontally. 

Chairman Madden. The witness indicates the moving of a bench 
up and down. 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes. There was an inscription below the bench. 
The bench was horizontal; and in the comer of the bench — in a dark 
comer — there was a Polish inscription. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know how that got there? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes. The inscription was: “We were unloaded 
two stations west of Smolensk”; and there were some signatures. I 
did not know any of the signatures. I do not remember the names. 
There were three or four people who signed their names. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to you after that? 

Mr. Felsztyn. After that the train stopped there. We were 
stopped some hours, and after I was moving, instead of west, to east, 
and were taken to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How long did you remain at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. Felsztyn. At Pavlishchev Bor Camp I think we remained a 
month. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then where did you go to? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Then we came to — what is the name? — Griazowiec. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened at Griazowiec? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I was in Griazowiec till General Anders came to us. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. And then you became a part of General Anders’ 
Army? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are you an expert in ammunition matters? 

Mr. Felbztyn. I was Head of the Infantry Research Commission 
for 4 years. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is 4 years prior to 1939? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes; it was 1926 to 1930. Later I was in the 
Military Institute of Research, and I was always very interested in 
ammunition, from my personal point of view, as from the point of 
view of sport, shootingsport, in which I was connected very strongly. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you ever have any opportunity to examine 
bullets allegedly used at Katyn? 

Mr. Felsztyn. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What experience have you had in ballistics? 
You understand the word “ballistics”? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes; I understand. I was lieutenant of ballistics, 
at Warsaw University during 10 years. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are you also an expert in small arms? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes; I was an expert on a Polish-German incident in 
1930 or 1931. I was a Polish expert in this frontier incident. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Also on munitions and small arms? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you ever seen any bullets allegedly used 
at Katyn? 

Mr. Felsztyn. No. The question that was put to me by the 
Polish command when the Katyn report came was: How could Rus- 
sians use the 7.65 German ammunition? 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have not seen the bullets? 

Mr. Felsztyn. No, I have not. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But you were given an account of the fact that 
7.65 bullets were used? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Not bullets, but cases. Ammunition cases were 
found in the graves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Shells? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Shells. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you made any report on that? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes, I have made a report. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you give us the report of your findings? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes; the report is the following: We had in Poland 
plenty of German Geco ammunition. The 7.65 caliber was very 
frequently found in Poland. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is Geco ammunition? 

Mr. Felsztyn. It is of German manufacture. It was also of the 
best German ammunition, and, as we did not produce much ammu- 
nition of 7.65 caliber in Poland, we imported plenty of German am- 
munition, mainly for private purposes, for shooting purposes, for 
sporting purposes. Many officers had 7.65 revolvers with them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know what type of revolvers were used 
by Russians? 

Mr. Felsztyn. The Russians had a Nagan gun. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What caliber is that? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I cannot tell you exactly. I have not much practice 
with them. I think it was 7.62. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Can you use 7.65 ammunition in 7.62 guns? 

Mr. Felszttn. No; but they have another revolver, a pistol, the 
Tokarew pistol. 

Mr. Machrowicz. “What kind of gun is that? 

Mr. Felszttn. It is a pistol which uses 7.65 ammunition. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And is that a type of gun used by the Russians? 

Mr. Felszttn. I have seen this gun in Russia myself. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you seen it in substantial amounts? 

Mr. Felszttn. I cannot tell you. We had two or three of them to 
teach our soldiers all different kinds of ammunition. I remember very 
well we had two or three of them as models. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that a standard issue for NKVD officers? 

Mr. Felszttn. I do not know that it is a standard issue, but I 
have seen it personally, and cavalry officers carrying these pistols, 
and I have seen them carry Polish pistols. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could you tell us whether that type of gun 
could use 7.65 ammunition? 

Mr. Felszttn. 7.65 — it is just their caliber. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It is their caliber? 

Mr. Felszttn. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. 7.65? 

Mr. Felszttn. 7.65. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then do I understand you to state that German 
ammunition could be used in that type of gun used by Russian officers? 

Mr. Felszttn. Certainly it would. Certainly when you have to 
shoot much, it is far easier to shoot witn the 7.65 pistol than with a 
Nagan, which has a very hard trigger; it is a very good revolver, but 
it is rather a tiring one if you have to shoot much. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything further that you wish to add 
in relation to this matter to which you have just testified? 

Mr. Felszttn. About ammunition, no; but I have two things per- 
haps to add from the Kozielsk camp. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is there that you want to add? 

Mr. Felszttn. I was living in the same building at the same time 
with General Minkiewicz, and he reported the talks he had with 
Comrade Zarubin. I remember two talks which are I think character- 
istic. One was the following one: It could be about February 1940, 
as this was a psychological seesaw in our camp and plenty of rumours, 
and General Minkiewicz came to the camp and asked him: “Do not 
make us nervous, as all the rumours are spreading, but tell us what 
do you want to do with us.” Comrade Zarubin told him: “I do not 
think it would be right. Let us suppose we have decided to keep you 
to the end of the war. It could last 5 or 6 years. You would get 
mad if I told you. I assure you it would be inhuman. I assure you, 
general, it is better for you not to know what we want to do with you.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you a personal witness of this conversa- 
tion, or was that conversation reported to you by the general? 

Mr. Felsztyn. The conversation was repeated to me by the general 
immediately after he came back. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know anything else having any bearing 
on Katyn? 

Mr. Felszttn. When the transport started, Captain Alexandro- 
wicz was asked by General Minkewicz: “Where are the transports 
going?” The answer was: “You are going to the transit camps where 
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you will have to decide: Do you want to be given back to the Germans 
or do you ask to remain in Russia? Those of you who will have a very 
strong will can perhaps go to a new country.” This is what Alex- 
androwicz said the moment the transports were ready to leave. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you personally ever seen Zarubin? 

Mr. Felsztyn. Yes, I have seen him many times. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you seen Zarubin who was the Ambassa- 
dor in London? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I have seen only his photograph. 

Mr. Machrowycz. Do you find any resemblance in the two? 

Mr. Felsztyn. It looks to me to be the same person. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your best judgment is that the Zarubin who 
was at that time at Kozielsk 

Mr. Felsztyn. It is my best impression — only from a photograph. 
I have never seen the man since. I recognized, when I was shown the 
photograph, very well the face and especially the hands of the man, 
as he used to speak keeping his bonds on the table. I have a vivid 
impression of his hands, and when I saw the hands on the photograph, 
I had no doubt they are the same ones. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything further that you wash to add 
to the testimony? 

Mr. Felsztyn. I do not think so. 

Chairman Madden. Well, w r e wish to thank you for your testimony. 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. JAN KACZKOWSKI, 43 BEOMLEY ROAD, 

LONDON, E 17 

Mr. Pucinski. Major Kaczkowski. 

Chairman Madden. What is vour name and address? 

Major Kaczkowski. Maj. Jan Kaczkowski, 43 Bromley Road, 
London, E. 17. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make your statements, I wish that 
you be advised that you would run the risk of action in courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf in respect of libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of your testimony. You understand that? 

Major Kaczkowski. I understand that and I agree. 

Chairman Madden. Now you are to be sworn: Do you sw r ear by the 
Almighty God that you will, according to the best of your knowledge, 
state the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Major Kaczkowski. I swear. 

Mr. Flood. You are a major in the Polish Army? 

Major Kaczkowski. A reservist. 

Mr. Flood. A reserve major in the Polish Army? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were a reserve major on active duty? 

Major Kaczkowski. I was there in Russia as reservist captain. 

Mr. Flood. You are aw r are of the problem arising out of the Katyn 
investigation? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. You know of the thousands of officers whose bodies 
were discovered there? 

Major Kaczowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You have heard and read, as we have been advised 
by other witnesses, of the frantic efforts made by the friends and the 
families and relatives of the missing officers to find out where they 
were? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Flood. As a result of that I am advised that the Polish Govern- 
ment of General Sikorski, with the cooperation of General Anders, 
took some steps to try and be of assistance to the families and the 
friends of the missing officers; is that correct? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were you identified with such a project? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. May I speak Polish? 

Mr. Flood. At this point the witness wishes to talk in Polish. Mr. 
Pucinski will translate. You were identified with that Polish Govern- 
ment project? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes (through interpreter). 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us in your own words what you did in 
your capacity and how this was set up? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. In November of 1941 a special Bureau 
which would deal with the families of the officers who had been in 
these three camps was set up in General Anders’ staff and I became 
the chief of that bureau. The purpose of this bureau was to try and 
locate all the soldiers who had been evacuated or transferred into 
Russia, to bring them back into the Polish Army, and then to give 
material assistance to their families. At the beginning Mr. Czapski 
was especially assigned to prepare a special project with our bureau 
of those Poles who had been taken prisoner and sent to the three camps, 
Kozielsk, Ostashkov, and Starobielsk. Later, however, that duty 
was assigned exclusively to myself and Mr. Czapski was assigned to 
go into Russia; that is, to go all over Russia in an effort to locate 
these men. 

We had received hundreds and thousands of letters — thousands of 
letters every day from families both in Poland and in Russia seeking 
out help in establishing contact with their relatives and for material 
help. Included in these letters were hundreds of postcards written 
in these three camps, Ostashkov, Starobielsk, and Kozielsk, written 
to the women who subsequently were writing to us asking us to locate 
their husbands or their sons. The cards were attached to the letters 
as evidence that these people had been in these three camps. I 
retained about 150 of these postcards as evidence that these people 
were in those camps, but I had returned all the others because the 
return of these cards had been in most cases requested by the families; 
they wanted to keep the cards as mementoes. Most of the postcards 
that I had seen had the last dates either in February, March, or the 
first few days of April. Now, most of the families that had been 
writing to us from Russia had been evacuated from Poland during the 
early days of April 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you say most or all of those cards? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says that none of these cards that 
came into his hands and which he examined were dated later than 
about the 10th or 15th April, 1940. 
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Major Kaczkowski. In all the correspondence that was sent to us 
the families stated that they had lost contact with their husbands or 
sons no later than about the middle of April, 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In all these many thousands of letters which you 
received, have you received one from any person inquiring about his 
loved one in any of these three camps which indicated that they had 
heard from them after April 1940? 

Major Kaczkowski. No; none. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Not one? 

Major Kaczkowski. Not one card or brief — not one. In every 
instance where these letters came to us they assured us that following 
or subsequent to about the middle of April these families had endeav- 
ored to get some information about their husbands or sons by either 
writing direct to the NKVD in Moscow or writing direct to the com- 
manders of their respective camps. In all of these cards that I have 
seen which were returned from the camps or from Moscow there was a 
notation that the card had been censored in Moscow and that the 
prisoner who was being sought had either left or his whereabouts were 
unknown. Up to July or August of 1942 these families kept writing 
and inquiring about these men and they kept getting these answers. 
There is not much more that I can add to my testimony. 

Mr. Flood. All of this testimony you are giving now, all of this 
reference to letters from the families, deals particularly with the camps 
of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov; is that correct? 

Major Kaczkowski. Not all. 

Mr. Flood. Others? 

Major Kaczkowski. There were some cards, some briefs, letters, 
written about persons who were not in these camps. 

Mr. Flood. But most of them? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes, most of them. 

Mr. Flood. Most of them were about men who were in those three 
camps? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes, they were about men who were in those 
three camps. 

Mr. Flood. You had 150 cards that you had not returned? 

Major Kaczkowski.' Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What did you do with those 150 cards? 

Major Kaczkowski. I left all the papers at my office in August of 
1942 in Russia for Lieutenant Rudnicki, who was military attache in 
Kuybishev — all papers. 

Mr. Flood. All the records of your bureau? 

Major Kaczkowski. All the records, money, and so on. Only one 
officer of my bureau, that is Mr. Voit, was left in Russia, and was 
sent to Kuybishev together with Lieutenant Rudnicki. 

Mr. Flood. At the time when you left Russia, you were then chief 
of this bureau that we are talking about? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And when you left charge of the bureau, you left all 
of your records and money, including these 150 cards, with the military 
attache you have just named? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes; Rudnicki. 

Mr. Flood. During the time that you were chief of this bureau, 
did you yourself engage in any conversations or any communica- 
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tions with Moscow, Russian attaches in Kuybishev or any place else 
in connection with the search for the missing Polish officers? 

Major Kaczkowski. I was in Kuybishev at the Polish Embassy; 
I was sent there by General Anders. I had been asked to seek these 
Polish officers also, but we accepted the answer we received from 
the Polish Embassy that Moscow answered there are none. 

Mr. Flood. Did you yourself ever engage in any conversations 
with any of the Russians? 

Major Kaczkowski. Never. The wife of a lieutenant veterinary. 
Dr. Drapalski, told me that she was in Kolhus in Siberia, and she has 
written many letters and ev.ery day had gone to the chief of the 
NKDV asking where is her husband who was in Kolhus. After some 
time this Russian officer became very interested in this wife; she was 
very young; and he told her: “You will not see him in Europe alive. 
You seek another husband, because it is not possible that you can find 
your husband in your life.” That was the only thing that showed 
that something was wrong with him. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know the name of that woman you talked to? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes; she is now in London, but the address is 
unknown to me. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever see a list of the names of the officers 
whose bodies were found at Katyn? 

Major Kaczkowski. We have grouped these names. 

Mr. Flood. What was the name? 

Major Kaczkowski. Drapalski. 

Mr. Flood. What was the first name? 

Major Kaczkowski. I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Flood. Was it Erazem? 

Major Kaczkowski. Veterinary doctor, lieutenant. 

Mr. Flood. Now I direct the attention of the witness to the list of 
the names of the Polish officers who disappeared from these three 
camps and specifically to page 41 thereof and ask him whether or not 
the Drapalski now found there with the description of his rank in the 
army and duty in the army is the name of the officer whose wife he 
was talldig to. 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes, that is the same. I have known this man, 
this lieutenant, and his wife. 

Mr. Flood. Will you read from the document you are now holding 
the man’s name ana spell it correctly, and the information thereon 
describinghim. 

Major Kaczkowski. Drapalski. Now comes the Christian name: 
Erazm- second lieutenant, veterinary doctor. 

Mr. Pucinbki. The witness is reading from page 41. 

Chairman Madden. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Flood. I would like you to give us the names of any associates 
who were with your Bureau during this work that you were carrying 
on, as you describe it, who might he available to testify here. 

Major Kaczkowski. Here is a lieutenant or captain named Voit; 
then Captain Lubomirski. These two men are here. 

Mr. Flood. Are these two men whose names you have just given 
us here now? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And they were identified with you and the work you 
described in Poland and Russia? 
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Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Thank you for testifying today. 

Mr. Pucinski. You heard the last witness describe who the next 
witness is. 

Captain Lubomirski. My name is Eugeniusz Lubomirski, captain 
of the Polish Army. 

Chairman Madden. Captain, before you make a statement, it is our 
wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the 
courts by anyone who considered that he had suffered an injury. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government 
of the United States and the House of Eepresentatives do not assume 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. You 
understand that? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes, I understand. 

Chairman Madden. Now you are to be sworn. Do you swear by 
Almighty God that you will, according to your best knowledge, testify 
to the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What is your rank and name? 

TESTIMONY OF CAPTAIN EUGENIUSZ LUBOMIKSKI 

Captain Lubomirski. My name is Eugeniusz Lubomirski; my rank 
is captain. 

Mr. Flood. You have been and I believe still are identified with 
the London Polish Government? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. In what official capacity are you identified with 
that organization today? 

Captain Lubomirski. I was A. D. C. to General Anders during the 
whole war and during the whole campaign in Italy and since than I am 
his personal secretary here in London. 

Mr. Flood. I believe it has been brought to the attention of the 
committee that you act as interpreter for the general? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. So that you understand English and Polish quite well? 
. Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You heard the previous witness, the Major, who has 
just testified? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were in a position here where you could hear that 
testimony? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Every word as he gave it? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you subscribe and corroborate the testimony given 
by the Major? 

Captain Lubomirski. I can completely confirm. I heard what he 
said and I confirm completely 100 percent what he said, because I 
worked with him and he was my superior in that office for military 
families in Gangi Gul in Russia. 

Mr. Dondero. You have not anything to add to that report? 
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Captain Lubomirski. I have here the written statement which I 
made in 1949 and left it in the archives of the organization of former 
Polish prisoners in Russia. It says practically the same about those 
letters which, while doing my work, I read. In most of those letters 
the thing which struck me was that all of the families seeking informa- 
tion about their husbands, brothers, sons, and so on, repeatedly 
stated: “The last news I had about him was March, April, 1940.” 
That was striking, and I usually put a red mark about it. 

Mr. Flood. The purpose of the question was to find out whether 
or not you had anything that you could add to what the other witness 
before you said? 

Captain Lubomirski. I do not think I can add anything. 

Mr. Flood. While this is being read in Polish by my colleague 
Mr. Machrowicz, may I ask you this: You heard the former witness 
recollect a conversation that he just happened to remember that he 
had with a certain lady? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Beyond what the major testified to, will you tax your , 
memory for a minute and see if you can recall any such particular 
incident which was peculiar and personal to your experience in this 
job which either the major or your other associates might not have 
known about — any conversations, any personal experience, any tele- 
phone talks, any particular letter or incident during the entire job of 
this nature that you think would be helpful to the committee. Can 
you think of any such thing? 

Captain Lubomirski. No ; during the time of my work in that office 
I could not add anything beyond that which is said in the written 
statement. Only I remember that during the whole time also when 
I was with General Anders and acting as interpreter, always the 
question of those officers came up. 

Mr. Flood. Did you have any conversations or communications of 
any nature whatsoever with any Russians of any standing — military, 
civilian, or N. K. V. D. — during the course of this search for the missing 
Polish officers? 

Captain Lubomirski. No, nothing. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Subsequent to the time that you were working 
with Major Kaczkowski. you became adjutant of the commander of 
the Second Corps in Italy? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you continue in that capacity to receive 
letters of the type that you had been receiving when you were working 
with Major Kaczkowski? 

Captain Lubomirski. There again in Italy while working as adju- 
tant to General Anders at oui% office, we received, of course, a great 
number of letters, including several letters from France, Switzerland 
and other countries in Europe. They were all from families who 
had written of having received letters from Kozielsk and Starobielsk, 
in 1940 and never again since 1940. 

Mr. Flood. Did any of those letters indicate a date subsequent to 
April 1940? 

Captain Lubomirski. Again the same phrase was repeated there: 
“March or April.” 

Mr. Flood. And nothing beyond? 

Captain Lubomirski. There were perhaps five or six letters. 
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Mr. Flood. The witness has shown the committee a document 
which I will ask to have marked as “Exhibit No. 15.” I now show 
the captain exhibit 15 and ask him if that is the statement that he 
gave in 1949 in connection with this same matter? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Flood. Will you submit that now as an exhibit for the com- 
mittee? 

Captain Lubomirski. Yes. 

(The report was marked “Exhibit 15” and entered in the record.) 


Ex. 15 

Eug. LUBOMIRSKI, kpt. 

6, Fairholt Street, 

London, S. W. 7. 

Do: 


Dnia 15 czerwca 1949. 


Polskie Stowarzyszenie b. Wi§£ni6w Sowieckich, Londyn. 


Oswiadczenie . 

Stwierdzam, ze w czasie mojej pracy w Biurze Rodzin Wojsk. i Poszukiwati 
Armii Polskiej w ZSRR na czele kttirego stal kpt. Kaczkowski, w czasie od kwietnia 
1942 do lipca 1942 w Jangi Jul, przez moje r$ce przeszlo bardzo duzo listtiw i 
kartek, kt6re pisane byly przez osoby poszukuj^ce swoich krewnych oficer6w 
i szeregowych, co do kttirych z korespondencji od nich otrzymywanej wiedzieli, 
te znajdowali si§ w koticu roku 1939 i w zimie i na wiosn§ 1940r. w obozach Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk lub Ostaszkowie. Znaraiennym w tych listach bylo, ze prawie w© 
wszystkich podkreglano, iz nie moga zrozumied dlaczego poprzednio, to znaczy 
do marca i kwietnia 1940r. (i te daty stale si$ powtarzaly), raczej regularnie od 
nich otrzymywali wiadomoSci i odpowiedzi na listy do nich kierowane, a od 
powyzej podanego czasu wszelka korespondencja si$ urwala. Takich listtiw mam 
wraienie bylo az kilkaset. PodkreSlalem w tych listach te daty czerwonym 
ddwkiem, gdyz w6wczas kiedy wlaSciwie nic konkretnego o losie tych jetictiw nie 
bylo wiadome, te daty najbardziej rzucaly si§ w oczy jako stale powtarzaj^ce si$. 
Listy te byiy adresowane do Biura Poszukiwati Armii i pochodzily oczywiicie od 
krewnych wv wiezionych do Rosji, kttirzy zartiwno przed wywdezieniem, a nast^pnie 
i na terenie Rosji od jetic6w r otrzymywali korespondencji. Listy te byly zbierane 
i winny si§ znajdowati w archiw'ach Biura Poszukiwati, kttire o ile mi wiadomo 
zostaiy przekazane przez kpt. Kaczkowskiego przed jego opuszczeniem Rosji, 
attachti wojskowemu przy ambasadzie R. P. w Kujbyszewie, plk. Rudnickiemu. 
Sam takich listow czy tez kartek nie posiadam. 

Ptizniej w czasie mojej pracy w adiutanturze D-cy 2 Korpusu we Wloszech 
mog§ stwierdziti, ze wplvn^la tak samo pewna ilo£6 listtiw od ostib przebywaj^cych 
na terenie Szwajcarii, Francji i innych, kt6rzy nawet przebywaj^c w 1940r. na 
zachodzie, otrzymali kartki z tych oboztiw w Rosji i w kttirych to listach znowu 
si$ te same daty powtarzaly. Z dat$ ptizniejsz^ od kwietnia 1940r. nikt od nich 
korespondencji nie otrzymal. Te listy oddawalem do Oddzialu Kul tury i Prasy, 
zwrracaj^c uwag$ te nalezaloby je pieczolowicie przechowywati. Powinny one 
zatym znajdowati si$ w archiwach Oddz. Kult. i Prasy 2 Korpusu. 

Eugene Lubomirski, Kpt, 
Eug. Lubomirski, Kpt. 


[Translation from Polish] 

Captain Eugene Lubomorski 
6 Fairholt Street 
London, S. W. 7. 

June 15, 1949 

To the Polish Union of Former Soviet Prisoners, London: 

Deposition 

I certify that during my w-ork with the Bureau of Families of Men in the Service 
in search of the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R., headed by Captain Kaczkowski, a 
large number of letters and postcards went through my hands from May 1942 to 
June 1942 in Jangi Jul; these letters were w r ritten by persons in search of their 
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relatives, officers and enlisted men. These persons knew from correspondence 
with their relatives in the service that the latter were placed by the end of 1939 
and in the winter and spring of 1940 in the camps in Kozielsk, Starobielsk or 
Ostaszkowo. It is noteworthy that all of these letters [to the Bureau of Families] 
emphasized, I do not know for what reason, that before March and May of 1940 
(these dates are continuously repeated) they received information rather regularly 
[about their relatives] ai)d replies to letters sent to them, but that from the above- 
mentioned date all correspondence ceased. I have the impression that there were 
several hundred such letters. In them the above-mentioned dates were under- 
scored by red pencil, although at that time nothing was known definitely con- 
cerning the fate of these prisoners of war. And these dates hit the eye, since they 
were constantly repeated. The letters were addressed to the Bureau for Search 
of the Army, and evidently were sent by the relatives of those who were deported 
to Russia. Both before and after the deportation, the relatives received corre- 
spondence from the prisoners in the territory of Russia. These letters were 
collected and must be kept in the archives of the Bureau for Search which, so far 
as I know, were handed over by Captain Kaczkowski before he left Russia to the 
military attache of the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, Colonel Rudnicki. I do 
not possess any such letters or postcards. 

Later, at the time when I worked at the adjutant’s office of the commander of 
the second corps in Italy, I may certify that similarly a certain number of letters 
was received from persons who resided in the territory of Switzerland, France, and 
other countries. While these people remained in the West in 1940, they received 
postcards from the camps in Russia, in which letters the same data were repeated. 
None of these persons has received any correspondence with a date later than 
May 194f). These letters I gave to the section of Culture and the Press, drawing 
their attention to the fact that they should be carefully preserved. They must be 
available in the archives of the Section for Press and Cultural Affairs of tne Second 
Corps. 

Signed, 

Eugene Lubomirski, 

Captain. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you have any of those letters which you 
received or do you know where they are at present? 

Captain Lubiomirski. No; the unfortunate thing is that those 
letters, as Major Kaczkowski said, were sent to Kuybishev to the 
military attach6 and I think they never left Russia. It was difficult 
to get things out y So that there are none. There are some of those 
letters which were collected from different people here in England 
which Dr. Stahl had. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What about those you received in Italy? 

Captain Lubiomirski. They may be in some of the archives but 
difficult to find because when it was moved to England at very short 
notice, all those things were packed together, and it is possible that in 
some of a great number of boxes some of those cards are still there, but 
it is very hard to find because a great number of boxes were stored all 
over England for the better times when we can arrange a better 
storage for them. 

Chairman Madden. Captain, we want to thank you for coming 
here. Now will the next witness state his name and address? 

Mr. Voit. Roman Voit, 48 Holland Road, London, W. 14. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run tne risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of your testimony. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness does not understand English too well, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Madden. We want the record to show that the admoni- 
tion read in English now is being translated for the witness into Polish. 

Mr. Flood. Do you understand the provisions in the admonition? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says that he does understand. 

Chairman Madden. Do you swear by God Almighty that you will 
according to your best knowledge tell the truth, the pure truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Roman Voit. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF ROMAN VOIT (AS TRANSLATED BY MR. ROMAN 

PUCINSKI) 

Mr. Flood. What is your name? 

Mr. Voit. Roman Voit. 

Mr. Flood. You were at one time, I understand, identified with 
the Polish Government of General Sikorski and of General Anders? 

Mr. Voit. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You were identified with that part of the Government 
which was a bureau set up for the purpose of rendering aid and 
information to the relatives and the families and the friends of the 
missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Voit. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You were present here in the room, I believe, and you 
heard the evidence of the last two witnesses? 

Mr. Voit. Not too well; I do not hear too well. 

Mr. Flood. You can hear me? 

Mr. Voit. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were identified with a bureau set up by General 
Sikorski and General Anders under the command of Major Kacz- 
kowski? 

Mr. Voit. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were also working with Major Kaczkowski, and 
with you was Captain Felsztyn, who just left the stand? 

Mr. Voit. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. They told us that they received in this bureau thou- 
sands of letters from relatives and friends and the families of the 
missing officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Voit. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were you employed at that bureau during the same 
period of time with the other two officers whose names I have just 
mentioned? 

Mr. Voit. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. The other officers testified that these communications 
came in all during that period of time by the thousands; is that right? 

Mr. Voit. Maybe not in thousands, but as far as I know from my 
own contact there were hundreds of those letters. 

Mr. Flood. Many of these communications were post cards? 

Mr. Voit. Most of them were post cards. 

Mr. Flood. That had been received by the relatives and friends 
and families from the men who were in Kozielsk and Starobielsk? 

Mr. Voit. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. And those were the cards that these people sent to 
your office to see if you could help locate those officers? 

Mr. Voit. That is correct. 
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Mr. Flood. Did you yourself ever have any conversations or com- 
munications with any Russians, military, civilian or NKVD, of any 
categoiw in connection with the missing Polish officers? 

' Mr. Voit. No; only with the Polish families in the Russian territory. 

Mr. Flood. What was the date that was stressed in your mind as 
the last date or dates that any of these families or friends had received 
any word or information from the missing officers in the three camps? 

Mr. Voit. As far as I can remember, the dates were January, 
February, March, and possibly some m April of 1940. % 

Mr. Flood. Did you have any personal reminiscence, any personal 
incident, bv telephone, in writing or in conversation with any of the 
relatives, families or friends or anybody else, Polish, Russian, or 
anything any time any place anywhere, which would be of help to 
this committee? 

Mr. Voit. There was constant fear and theory that these men had 
disappeared, that these men had been killed, and chis bureau tried 
to console these families with the hope that they would be found. 

Mr. Flood. Now after the major, tbe chief of this section, left 
Russia, did you remain? 

Mr. Voit. Yes, I did; I went to Kuybyshev with Colonel Rudnicki. 

Mr. Flood. When the major, who just left here, who was chief of 
the section, turned over the files and records to Colonel Rudnicki, 
who went to Kuybyshev, did you go with Colonel Rudnicki to 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Voit. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you take the records and documents with you? 

Mr. Voit. Yes, and I personally packed them. 

Mr. Flood. When was the last that you saw the documents in 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Voit. I took them with me. 

Mr. Flood. From where? What I want to know is what happened 
to the documents after they got to Kuybyshev. Did they leave 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Voit. Tbe Russian authorities objected to my staying at 
Kuybyshev, so then I left for Iraq, but the documents remained there 
with Colonel Rudnicki. 

Mr. Flood. And was he the Polish military attach^ at Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Voit. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. So the last that you know of the documents and records 
is that when you left Kuybyshev to go to Iraq, the documents and 
records were at Kuybyshev in the possession of the Polish military 
attache, Colonel Rudnicki? 

Mr. Voit. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Any further questions? 

Mr. Voit. May I make a further statement? I know as a matter 
of fact that when Russia broke off diplomatic relations with Poland 
in 1943, the Polish officials in these various locations were burning and 
destroying their records and documents; but we continued our search 
for these officers and kept contact with these families after the whole 
operation was transferred to Iraq, to Palestine, and to Egypt. 

Mr. Flood. After you left Kuybyshev, did you ever get word any 
place or ever hear anything in that bureau from any of the officers at 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Pavlishchev Bor about these missing officers? 
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Mr. Vott. No. 

Chairman Madden. We want to thank you for coming here thin 
afternoon and testifying. 

Mr. Pucinski. This gentleman coming up now is the only surviving 
Polish general who was interned in either of these camps. 

Chairman Madden. General, will you give the reporter your full 
name and address? 

General Wolkowicki. My name is Jerzy Wolkowicki, and my 
address is Penross Camp, Pwllelli, Wales. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make a statement, General, it is 
our wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of actions 
in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered an injury. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government 
of the United States and the House of Representatives do not assume 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Mr. Flood. The witness will now have interpreted for him in 
Polish the admonition just rendered by the chairman. Does he 
understand the provisions of the admonition? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says that he does understand the 
provisions of the admonition. 

Chairman Madden. General, do you solemnly swear by God 
Almighty that you will according to your best knowledge to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Wolkowicki. I do. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. JERZY WOLKOWICKI, PENROSS CAMP, 

PWLLELLI, WALES 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your name is Jerzy Wolkowicki? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you a general of the Polish Army in 1939? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes, I was a general from 1927. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In what branch of the service were you in 1939? 

General Wolkowicki. I was a commander in the reserve army of 
Gen. Dom-Biernacki, and then I was the commanding officer of the 
combined division entitled or named “W”. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And while in such command, were you taken 
prisoner by the Russians? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When? 

General Wolkowicki. September 26, 1939. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And were you subsequently interned at Kozielsk? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; I arrived at Kozielsk at the beginning 
of November. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of 1939? 

General Wolkowicki. 1939. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How many Polish generals were there at the 
Kozielsk camp at that time? 

General Wolkowicki. Five. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And how long did you remain at Kozielsk? 

General Wolkowicki. Until April 26, 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened to you on April 26, 1940? 
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General Wolkowicki. On that date I, and a group of approximately 
96, were taken from this camp after undergoing a very intensive 
search at the camp. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were the other four generals in that group, too? 

General Wolkowicki. No; three of them were removed before I 
was, and one after. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know what became of those three who 
were removed before you? 

General Wolkowicki. No; I do not. I do know that they were 
subsequently found among those in Katyn. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know their names? 

General Wolkowicki. General Minkiewicz, General Smorawinski, 
General Bohaterewicz, and Admiral Czemicki. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I hand you this exhibit 5A of the Chicago 
hearings, which shows the list of the officers found in Katyn and 
direct your specific attention to page 114, and ask you to find the 
name of General Minkiewicz there? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; Henryk Minkiewicz. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was among those who were found dead at 
Katyn? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I ask you to look under the letter “S” and see 
if you find the name of General Smorawinski? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; Mieczyslaw Smorawinski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you find it at what page of the exhibit? 

General Wolkowicki. Page 157. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now I direct your attention again to the same 
exhibit, and ask you whether you find under the letter “B” the name 
of General Bohaterewicz? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; Bronislaw Bohaterewicz. 

Mr. Machrowicz. On what page? 

General Wolkowicki. On page 24. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I direct your attention again to the same 
exhibit and ask you whether you find therein the name of Admiral 
Czemicki? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; Ksawery Czemicki. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you find it on what page? 

General Wolkowicki. On page 36. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So that all four of your colleagues, the three 
generals and the admiral, are in the list of those who were found dead 
at Katyn, is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know when they left Kozielsk? If you 
do not know the exact date, can you give us the approximate date? 

General Wolkowicki. No; I do not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When did you leave? 

General Wolkowicki. April 26. 

Mr. Machrowicz. April 26 of 1940? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And did they leave before you? 

General Wolkowicki. Three oi them departed before I did, and 
those are General Minkiewicz, General Smorawinski, and General 
Bohaterewicz. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. How long before you did they depart? 

General Wolkowicki. About 10 days. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then I understand that Admiral Czernicki 
was still at Kozielsk when you left? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you have any knowledge as to how long after 
you Admiral Czernicki left Kozielsk? 

General Wolkowicki. I had learned from a subsequent group which 
had arrived at Pavlishchev Bor after our arrival there that Admiral 
Czernicki was evacuated from Kozielsk about 3 days after my de- 
parture. 

Mr. Machrowicz. During the time that you were at Kozielsk did 
you at any time have any opportunity or occasion to talk to any of the 
Russian officers regarding the fate of your fellow officers who left 
before you? 

General Wolkowicki. I frequently asked them where these men 
were taken. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And what answers did you get? 

General Wolkowicki. That they do not know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you ever get any answers when you had any 
other occasion to inquire about their whereabouts? 

General Wolkowicki. I do not recall who this officer was, but I 
did talk to one White Russian officer at the camp who told me that 
these men would be- turned over and surrendered to the Germans. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now from Kozielsk you were taken to Pav- 
lishchev Bor, is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How long did you stay there? 

General Wolkowicki. We remained there 1 month. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And during the time you were at Pavlishchev 
Bor, did you have any opportunity or occasion to inquire of any of the 
Russian officers there as to the fate of the other Polish officers? 
t General Wolkowicki. Yes. We were not permitted to carry on 
any correspondence. I, however, on September 9, 1940, wrote the 
following communication to the NKVD. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The NKVD at Pavlishchev Bor? 

General Wolkowicki. In Griazowiec. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And is this paper which you now hand to the 
committee a copy of the letter which j r ou sent? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; that is a copy of the letter wffiich I 
wrote. I always made a separate copy for myself of any letter to them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And in that letter you complained about the 
lack of knowledge as to the fate of these officers who left the camp 
before you did, is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. As the result of this letter which I had 
written to the NKVD headquarters in Griazowiec, we were permitted 
thereafter to correspond with relatives and friends. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Prior to this letter, you were not given the right 
to correspond with your relatives? 

General Wolkowicki. No, prior to this they permitted us to write 
only two letters, and we had never received any answer to those 
letters. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And as the result of this letter, was that changed? 
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General Wolkowicki. In October of 1940 they permitted us to 
correspond with the outside world, and then we started getting letters 
from Poland. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And did these letters indicate that the families 
and relatives of these officers were unable to hear from them, is that 
correct? 

General Wolkowicki. My wife had written me a letter inquiring 
about three people in particular. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you make any inquiry of any Russian 
authorities as to the whereabouts of any of those people? 

General Wolkowicki. I then went to the Russian officials and 
inquired of them why they are permitting us to write letters and not 
permitting those others to write letters to their loved ones. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who did you go to? 

General Wolkowicki. I went to captain of the NKVD Wasilewsky. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When you say those others, you mean those 
which your wife had written to you about, is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What answer did you get from this captain? 

General Wolkowicki. His reply was that he did not know in which 
camp these men were, but that most probably they did not want to 
write to their families. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Other than that did you have any other conver- 
sations with any Russian authorities about these officers, or any other 
missing officers? 

1 General Wolkowicki. I received another subsequent letter from 
the wife of a colonel whose name I would rather not reveal at this 
time, and she was inquiring about her brother. Later more of the 
people in the camp began coming to me and telling me that they also 
are receiving letters from families in Poland inquiring why their 
relatives are not writing to them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As a result of these complaints which had come 
to you from these various relatives, did you make any other attempts 
with the Russian authorities to find out the whereabouts of these 
missing officers? 

General Wolkowicki. In January of 1941 I again went to Captain 
Wasilewsky of the Russian NKVD and had a conversation with him. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did he tell you? 

General Wolkowicki. I told him that many others are receiving 
letters similar to those that I am receiving, and I threatened at that 
time to write a letter to the headquarters of the NKVD. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did the captain tell you? 

General Wolkowicki. He told me the same thing: “They most 
probably do not want to write to their families.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you do anything further about it? 

General Wolkowicki. I told him that I could understand if one or 
two or three were reluctant to write to their families, but when we 
are getting hundreds of letters, that I cannot understand. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you do anything further about learning of 
their whereabouts? 

General Wolkowicki. He assured me that he personally would 
write to the NKVD, and that the NKVD would contact these various 
prisoners that the families were inquiring about and instruct them to 
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write to their families. He asked me to prepare for him a list of 
names of those who were making the inquiries and said that he would 
forward that list to the NKVD and have those men instructed to 
write home to their families. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you give him such a list? 

General Wolkowicki. I informed all the others about this assur- 
ance, and I was brought 130 names, and these names I took and gave 
to Captain Wasilewsky. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you hear further from him about it? 

General Wolkowicki. This discussion was in February. In 
March, again I went to Captain Wasilewski and I asked him what 
results he had obtained, because I was continuing to get these letters. 
He told me that he had written a letter to the NKVD and that I most 
probably would have an answer. 

In April, at the end of April 1941, I again inquired on this subject. 
Captain Wasilewski told me he doesn’t know why I am not getting a 
reply. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you hear anything further from him after 
that? 

General Wolkowicki. After that, the Germans declared war on 
the Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you had no other contacts with any Russian 
authorities regarding the whereabouts of these lost Polish officers? 

General Wolkowicki. No; I did not. But I did report to General 
Anders in Moscow. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You reported to General Anders the things that 
you just told us; is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything further that you can tell us 
regarding the whereabouts of these lost Polish officers? 

General Wolkowicki. I can leave this letter with you. 

(The witness produced a document.) 

Mr. Machrowicz. I think that is a letter you received asking your 
assistance to locate certain lost officers; is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. That is correct. 

Mr. Dondero. Is that going to be made a part of the record? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you have any objection to a copy of this 
letter which you sent to the NKVD being made a part of the record? 

General Wolkowicki. No objections. I will leave that for you. 

Mr. Flood. Have this marked as “No. 16.” 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit 16.”) 

Mr. Flood. The witness is shown exhibit No. 16 , which is a copy 
of a letter that he testified he wrote on the date mentioned, to the 
NKVD, in connection with these matters. 

Will you look at the exhibit, and I will ask you if that is such a 
copy? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes- that is. 

Mr. Flood. That will be offered in evidence. 

Chairman Madden. It is accepted. 

(The document marked as “Exhibit 16” was received in evidence 
and is shown below:) 
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[Translation from Polish] 

Prisoners of War Camp “Grjazowiec” 

September 6, 1940 

People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (N. K. V. D.) 

Office for P. O. W. Affairs 

As senior officer of the Polish Army in the Grjazowiec POW camp, I take the 
liberty to address myself to the NKVD with the following declaration: Over 
four months have passed since our departure from Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostaszkow and our arrival at the present camp. Since that time practically 
nobody has received any communications from his family. 

During that time we were permitted to write to our families twice, but we 
have received no replv to our letters. 

I must state with distress that the prisoners have become extremely despondent; 
the only topic of conversation is the lack of correspondence and their anxiety about 
their families. I fear that suicides may take place. Nobody believes the explana- 
tions of the camp authorities: that our relatives do not write, and that explains 
why there are no letters. 

I therefore request the NKVD that the matter of correspondence should be 
reviewed and arrangements made as they were in the winter camps. If long 
letters are impossible to arrange, proper typical correspondence cards could be 
introduced. Even the slighest information is better than the depressing lack of 
information about nearest relatives. 

It is suggested that perhaps the NKVD could make the proper arrangements 
through the Soviet Red Cross as regards correspondence with families on the 
territories occupied bv the USSR, and for the territories occupied by the Germans, 
through the Polish Red Cross in Warsaw. This last method has been practiced 
in the past. 

It is known from the correspondence which we have been receiving that in the 
German POW camps it is permitted for [the prisoners] to write once a week, and 
the reception of letters is unlimited. 

Wolkowicki, 

Major General, Polish Army 

General Wolkowicki. This is the original, and I had written the 
Russian version of this letter to the NKVD. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The letter you sent to the NKVD was in 
Russian, but this is a copy of that same letter written in the Polish 
language; is that correct? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. General, why is it that of all the general officers at 
Kozielsk— and general officers are very important people — why would 
it be that of all the general officers there, as well as the admiral who 
was there, that you were the only one that survived? You do not 
know the reason, but what guess do you have? 

General Wolkowicki. I am a former Russian naval officer. Before 
World War I, I was a Russian 

Mr. Machrowicz. General, that was before Poland was formed in 
1919; is that right? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There was no Poland at that time, and you were 
then a Russian naval officer? 

General Wolkowicki. I was a Russian naval officer before World 
War I. 

Chairman Madden. And you attribute that fact to the reason that 
you were spared death? 

General Wolkowicki. I was also in the battle of Tsushima. I 
was on the ship which was surrendered by a Russian admiral to the 
Japanese. I was the only officer who opposed the surrender of this 
ship, and that is why their attitude toward me was one of considerable 
interest. 
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[Translation from Russian] 

Wolkowicki Jerzy S. [son of] Tadeusz 
["Written in Polish:] Wolkowicki Jerzy S. [son of] Tadeusz 

Wolkowicki has undergone injections against typhoid fever and paratyphoid 
twice: December 6, 1939. The physician of the camp of the NKVD [Peoples' 
Commissariat for the Interior] in Kozielsk. 

[Signature illegible] 

General Wolkowicki. All my other documents were taken away 
at the time I left Kozielsk. 

Mr. Flood. The witness is shown the document marked for identifi- 
cation “Exhibit 17” and I ask him whether or not this is the typhus- 
innoculation certificate to which he referred? 

General Wolkowicki. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Flood. Were all of the officers and prisoners at Kozielsk 
innoculated against typhus and given one of these certificates, as 
far as you know? 

fc General Wolkowicki. I believe that all of them were. 

K Mr. Flood. And of all the things they were permitted to keep with 
them, as far as you know, when they left Kozielsk, as in your case, 
this certificate was one of those things? 

General Wolkowicki. I had mine in my pocket, and when the 
soldier that was searching me looked at it he gave it back to me. 

Mr. Flood. You have seen certificates subsequently, that were 
found on the bodies of the soldiers at Katyn, that were similar to the 
certificates of innoculation at Kozielsk? 

General Wolkowicki. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. This is offered in evidence as well. 

Chairman Madden. That exhibit - is received in evidence. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Machbowicz. I might say, for the record, that I am now look- 
ing through the exhibit which is the list of the names of the officers 
found at Katyn. I have found quite a number of notes that such 
innoculation cards have been found on the bodies. 

Chairman Madden. General, from your broad experience as a 
former Russian officer, naval officer, and from your experience in 
contact with the Russian people over these long years, and also from 
your experience in the prison camp at Kozielsk, and also from the 
experience and the information you have received since you were 
released from the prison camp, can you state, in your opinion, who 
you think committed the massacres and murders at Katyn? 

General Wolkowicki. On the basis of my own personal observa- 
tions, it is my belief that the massacre at Katyn was perpetrated by 
the Russians. 

Chairman Madden. That is all ; General. We want to thank you 
for your testimony here today; it is very valuable. 

General, did anybody promise you any pay or consideration or 
-emolument or any reward to come here to testify today? 

General Wolkowicki. Nobody. 

Mr. Pucinski. Gentlemen, this is Mr. Moszynski. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Moszynski, would you spell your full name 
for the record? 

Mr. Moszynski. M-o-s-z-y-n-s-k-i; Adam. 

Chairman Madden. And your address? 
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Mr. Moszynski. Penhros Camp, near Pwllheli, in north Wales. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be’advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 
Do you understand that? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Now, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, accord- 
ing to your best knowledge, testify the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so nelp you God? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. I suggest he make a brief statement on how he 
prepared the book and then we can interrogate him. 

TESTIMONY OF ADAM MOSZYNSKI, PENHROS CAMP, NEAR 

PWLLHELI, NORTH WALES (WITH THE AID OF INTERPRETER 

ROMAN PUCINSKI) 

Chairman Madden. Will you proceed and make a statement in 
your own words regarding what information you would like to convey 
to the committee? 

Mr. Moszynski. I will report in Polish because I understand 
English, but it is easier for me to speak in Polish. 

Mr. Flood. Before you begin: This committee has had before it 
at its hearings in the United States of America and here in London 
today a document to which it has been referring and to which it has 
asked certain of the witnesses to refer for the purpose of identifying 
the names of the Polish officers whose bodies were found at Katyn. 
We now show you that document and ask you if you were identified 
with its preparation in any way? [It is exhibit 5-A, introduced in 
Chicago.] 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes, of course. I have a copy. Yes; this is 
the same. 

Mr. Flood. What is it? 

Mr. Moszynski. This is the list of all prisoners of war who were 
in three camps: in Kozielsk, in Ostashkov, and in Starohielsk. 

Mr. Flood. Have you been identified in any way with the particular 
document to which you refer? Have you prepared it or been con- 
nected with its production? 

Mr. Moszynski. I prepared this document on the ground of the 
German official book Amtliches Material zum Massenmord von 
Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. Are you referring to the so-called German white book? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes; entitled “Amtliches Material zum Massen- 
mord von Katyn; ausgegeben in 1943, in Berlin.” 

Here is the list of some 2,000, with some hundred, prisoners of war 
who were exhumed in Katyn in 1943. It was the first set. 

The second set was the list which was prepared by the Polish Red 
Cross in Katyn during exhumation in 1943. Then the third set was 
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the list which was prepared in the Polish Army in Russian through 
Dr. Kaczkowski. 

Then I have identified the names with official yearbooks of officers. 
I have received these books from the general staff. In addition to 
that, I had compared the annual officers’ yearbooks that are in the 
possession of the Polish Army General Staff here in London, in exile. 

Mr. Dondero. Where did you get those names? Where did they 
come from originally, the names that made up that book by the 
Germans and then copied bv you into your book? 

What I want to know and what the committee wants to know is: 
Where did that list of names come from that made up that book by 
the Germans? 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to ask a question on that. Do you know 
how the Germans assembled their list, the Amtliches Material zum 
Massenmord von Katyn? 

,Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How? 

Mr. Moszynski. The Germans had prepared this list on the ground 
of documents found in the graves. 

Mr. Dondero. That is what we want to know. 

Mr. Moszynski. But there were many mistakes because there were 
the names written in Russian letters, in Polish letters, and they were 
read by the Germans; and, therefore, I must identify the names if it 
was possible for me. ^ 

Mr. Dondero. Kanst du Deutsch lesen? [English translation: 
Can you read German?] 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just one question, Mr. Moszynski. 

There has been some talk about the German list not being a com- 
pletely reliable list. Can you make any comment as to that? 

Mr. Moszynski. I can verify the fact now, on the basis of my own 
investigation, that the bulk of those names included in the German 
book agree with the list prepared independently by the Polish Red 
Cross at Katyn and also with the list prepared by the bureau which 
was headed by Mr. Kaczkowski, the Family Service Bureau. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Moszynski, as I tried to explain, the 
Germans prepared their list — that is in answer to Mr. Dondero’s 
question — on the basis of the documents which they found on the 
bodies. 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But such a list could be in error because there 
could be some occasions when one person might have a document 
bearing someone else’s name? 

Mr. Moszynski. Of course; of course. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And such instances were found; were they not? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As, for instance, the case of Franciszek Biernacki, 
which has been mentioned by some. 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You are familiar with that instance? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can you explain the error in that case? 

Mr. Moszynski. It is conceivable that one of the corpses found at 
Katyn may have had in his possession a letter or something which had 
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been written by Biernacki. As far as I recollect the details on that, 
Biernacki had left behind, when he was evacuated from Poland, his 
bankbook, and one of his friends, who was close by, had taken the 
book and then subsequently the friend had fallen in Katyn, and it was 
Biernacki’s book that was found on another body. 

Mr. Machbowicz. So that the natural conclusion of the Germans 
was that this man, other than Biernacki, who had Biernacki’s book, 
was Biernacki? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Other than such occasional errors, you found 
the German list in substance to be correct; did you? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. It might be interesting to observe for the record at this 
point that when this committee goes to Frankfurt, where it will sit 
next week to conduct hearings, there will be present and testifying the 
various former German Government officials who, under the direction 
of Von Ribbentrop and Goebbels, prepared the white book and •in 
other ways conducted the investigation at Katyn. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show that I 
had asked the witness in the German language whether or not he 
could read German, and he answered "Yes.” 

Mr. Moszynski. I personally had translated from German into 
Polish the various notes that are included, notations that are included 
in the German text of items that were found on the bodies of these men. 

Mr. Dondero. Were you at Katyn personally? 

Mr. Moszynski. No. I am a prisoner of war at Starobielsk camp 
and I am alive; so is the General Wolkowicki from Kozielsk, so I am 
from Starobielsk. I had been interned at Starobielsk, and we met 
together in Pavlischev Bor and then in Griazowiec. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you also used the list of a group of Poles 
who were examining the bodies at Katyn under German supervision? 
You used, in preparation of this document, a list prepared by a group 
of Poles who were in Katyn during the German occupation? 

Mr. Moszynski. German occupation, yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you have made several revisions of this 
book; have you? 

Mr. Moszynski. I had to rectify some names on the ground of the 
official yearbooks of officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How much time have you spent on the prepara- 
tion of this book? 

Mr. Moszynski. Eleven months. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And, to the best of your knowledge and belief, 
that is as complete a record of the lost officers at the three camps as 
is at the present time available? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. This list was in the beginning published 
in the weekly White Eagle, a newspaper. This list was also further 
corrected when the list was reprinted in the Polish newspaper White 
Eagle, and on the basis of the publication of these names in this 
newspaper I had had some correspondence, including a letter from 
one Pole whose name had been listed as dead, and be, in fact, is alive. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But none of the officers who were in Kozielsk, 
in Starobielsk, or in Ostaslikov, later proved to be alive; is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. Mosztnski. This list does not include any names of those 
who are known to be alive. 

Mr. Dondero. The Russians claim that the Germans shot these 
men. Did the Russians make a list of the dead? 

Mr. Mosztnski. 1 have no knowledge of such alist. 

Mr. Machrowicz. If there were such a list, you would probably 
have heard of it; is that right? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes; I would have most probably heard about it. 
I was in that type of service in the Polish Army that I had access 
to various secret documents, which probably would have borne that 
out. 

Mr. Dondero. The Germans were the first to make a list of these 
men who had been shot; were they not? 

Mr. Mosztnski. Yes; that is correct. 

Chairman Madden. Did you have any knowledge as to the number 
of clergymen — ministers, priests, rabbis — that were in these camps, 
these prison camps? 

Mr. Moszynski. How many? 

Chairman Madden. Do you know of any that were there at all — 
clergymen, priests, ministers? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes; of course. 

Chairman Madden. About how many would you say, just roughly? 

Mr. Moszynski. For instance, there were about 440 doctors in 
Kozielsk; in Starobielsk, where I was, were also about 400 doctors. 
Then there was in Starobielsk a group of judges; they were brought to 
Starobielsk from Lwow. Then there were about 10 priests. In 
Starobielsk also was a rabbi. 

Chairman Madden. Any ministers? 

Mr. Moszynski. In Starobielsk, no ministers, but in Kozielsk there 
were. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you the total number of names found, in 
this book of yours? 

Mr. Dondero. Wieviel? [How many?] 

. Mr. Moszynski. There are 3,794 names from Camp Kozielsk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of those who were lost from Camp Kozielsk? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That represents what percentage of the total 
lost from that comp? 

Mr. Moszynski. 73 percent. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So that you have assembled the names of 73 
percent of those who were lost at Kozielsk; have you? 

Mr. Moszynski. Actually, it is a little more than 73 percent. I 
have here a letter from one of the Polish policemen who was interned 
in Kozielsk No. 2. That camp was established in the period following 
the liquidation of Kozielsk No. 1. This policeman had read on the 
wall in the kitchen in Kozielsk camp an inscription written with a knife 
which carried the following message, in Polish: “There were five thou- 
sand of us Polish officers here.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you tell us how many your list contains 
of those from Ostashkov? 

Mr. Moszynski. It is very little; it is only 1,231. It is about 
20 percent. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Twenty percent of those who were known to 
have disappeared from Ostashkov? 
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Mr. Moszynski. Yes. I arrived at the total number of Polish 
prisoners at Ostashkov on the basis of information furnished by those 
gentlemen who survived the Ostashkov liquidation. 

And from Starobielsk it is better. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How many do you have? 

Mr. Moszynski. 3,343 names. It is 87 percent. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Besides that, what other names do you have? 

Mr. Moszynski. Besides that, there were 2,703 without names and 
also 145 without names, only the items found on their bodies in Katyn 
are described. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In Katyn? 

Mr. Moszynski. In Katyn. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All in all, you have 9,515 names; do you? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowciz. And that represents what percentage of the 
total number of lost officers at Kozielsk, Ostashkov, and Starobielsk? 

Mr. Moszynski. The total number I count about 15,400 persons. 
They are not only of officers, but other persons, because we know that 
the graves also contained bodies of civilians and clergy. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You account for 15,000 lost persons in those 
three camps? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes; 15,400. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you have assembled, of those 15,000, 
9,515 names, or about 53 percent of the total. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Of the remainder, about whom all the rumors have 
been going around as to what may have happened to the officers 
that have never been found or whose bodies have never been found, 
you are aware, as is the committee, that there had been a lot of rumors 
as to what may have happened to them or where they went. From 
your experience in this matter, do you care to offer your opinion or 
your guess as to what happened to the remainder of the prisoners from 
Ostashkov and from Starobielsk? 

Mr. Moszynski. I am sure there are three Katyns in the world. 
One Katyn is in the Katyn Forest, near Gniezdovo (Smolensk) ; the 
second Katyn, of Starozlsk, could be near Kharkov, and the prisoners 
of Ostashkov, near the White Sea. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is your best opinion; is that correct? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. When you mention the White Sea, are you 
referring to those thousands that were allegedly drowned on the barges. 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes. To the best of my knowledge, based on con- 
siderable research on the subject, the prisoners in Ostashkov were 
placed on two very old barges, and when the barges were towed out 
to sea they were destroyed by Russian artillery fire. 

Mr. Flood. About how many, would you say, drowned on the 
barges in the White Sea at that time? 

Mr. Moszynski. More than 5,000. It is the whole remainder to 
the total number of Ostashkov prisoners. There are alive only 120 
from Ostashkov. 

Mr. Flood. You feel that somewhere in the vicinity of Kharkov 
there must be graves similar to those found at Katyn, which contain 
the bodies of those not yet discovered from Starobielsk? 
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Mr. Moszynski. Yes. When I left Starobielsk on May 12th with 
19 others in my group, there remained in that camp 11 Polish officers 
from a total of 3,920. Another officer and myself sitting in the rail 
car on our way away from Starobielsk had observed an inscription 
carved with a pen knife. The inscription was: “We arrived at the 
station at Kharkov. Most probably we will be unloaded or removed 
from the train.” 

Chairman Madden. Is that all, Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Would you have any opinion as to why you 
were saved and not murdered? 

Mr. Moszynski. Those of us who have survived have thought 
about that a great deal. Looking over this group of the 400 survivors, 
we have come to the conclusion, if the Russians had any particular 
reason for selecting us, that reason was that they wantea a complete 
cross section of afl the Polish prisoners that were ever detained so 
that they could subsequently say, “Why, you have these prisoners 
here.” 

Chairman Madden. From all your experience in research in the 
prison camp and outside, since the beginning of the war, have you 
formed an opinion as to who committed the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. Moszynski. No other; only the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you mean by that the Russians? 

Mr. Moszynski. The Russians. 

Chairman Madden. We wish to thank you for your testimony; it 
is very valuable. 

The committee will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 17, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1952 

House op Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

London, England. 

The Select Committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
111, Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W. 8, Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, committee investigator and inter- 
preter. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

The record will show that present at the hearing today are the 
Chairman, Congressman Flood, Congressman Machrowicz, Congress- 
man Dondero, and Congressman O’Konski. 

We will now proceed. 

Mr. Pucinski. Gentlemen, this is General Bohusz-Szyszko, who 
was the first military attache of the Polish Government in Moscow 
after Poland and Russia reestablished diplomatic relations in 1941. 

Chairman Madden. Just state your name to the reporter. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Lieutenant General Bohusz-Szyszko. 
The first name is Zygmunt Peter. The address is Chester; 44 Lower 
Bridge Street. 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who had considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Interpreter, will you translate that admonition for the witness? 

(The interpreter translated the admonition.) 

Does the witness clearly understand the provisions of that admoni- 
tion? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says he does understand the provisions 
of that admonition. 

Mr. Flood. Will the witness rise and be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, 
according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will 
not conceal anything; so help you God? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. ZYGMUNT PETER BOHUSZ-SZYSZKO, 

44 LOWER BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER, ENGLAND. (WITH THE 

AID OF INTERPRETER, ROMAN PUCINSKI.) 

Mr. Flood. What is your name? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. My name is Bohusz-Szyszko. 

Mr. Flood. Were you at any time identified with the Polish Army? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, I was in the Polish Army before 
the war and during the war in the present Polish Army. 

Mr. Flood. What was your rank? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Lieutenant general. 

Mr. Flood. Were you a lieutenant general in the Polish Armv in 
1939? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. No, in 1939 I was major general. 

Mr. Flood. I understand that at one time you were a military 
attach^ for the Polish Government. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Not attach^; I was first chief of the 
Polish Military Mission in Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. When was that? What year was that? 

General Bohusz-Szuszko. From the 1st of August 1941 to the last 
of December 1941. 

Mr. Pucinski. December 31? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. December 31. 

Mr. Flood. Who appointed you to that position; who named you? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. General Sikorski. 

Mr. Flood. General Sikorski at that time was the chief of the 
Polish Government; was he not? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes; he was Prime Minister. 

Mr. Flood. Who went with you? I am not interested in the names 
especially, but what was the make-up of the Polish Military Mission? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Two persons. One is a high Polish 
officer and the second, secretary of the Polish Embassy in Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. If those are all there were, will you give me the names, 
please? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, sir. It was a Major Bortnowski, 
and the secretary was Mr. Arlet. 

Mr. Flood. Did you go from Kuibishev to Moscow? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. No; I went from London, from London 
by airplane to our hangars in Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. Were you put up by the Russians or by the Polish 
Ambassador? Where did you stay? How were you put up there in 
Moscow? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. First in a hotel and later in the Polish 
Embassy. 

Mr. Flood. Who was the Ambassador for the Poles at that time? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Mr. Kot. 

Mr. Flood. What is his full name? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Stanislaw Kot. 

Mr. Flood. And Stanislaw Kot was the Polish Ambassador in 
Moscow on August 1 , 1941, when you arrived there as chief of the 
Polish Military Mission? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. But Ambassador — Professor Kot 
arrived later, a month later, the 1st day of September. 
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Mr. Flood. But during your term as chief of the Military Mission, 
Ambassador Kot, starting in September, was the ambassador to 
Moscow, was he? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. The answer to your original question is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Dondero. What year? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. 1941. 

Mr. Flood. So that, from August 1, 1941, until that day in Septem- 
ber when Ambassador Kot arrived in Moscow, you were the chief 
representative of the Polish Government in Moscow? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, one of your chief missions, I suppose, was 
to inquire as to the whereabouts of certain missing Polish officers; 
was it not? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes; because I was this officer who was 
designated to make a military agreement with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Flood. You were the military officer who participated in the 
protocol with the Russian military? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you just go on in your own words and describe 
for us the thing in which we are chiefly interested at this time, which 
is: Amy conversations, any communications, that you, as the ranking 
Polish representative, as cliief of the official Polish Military Mission 
in Moscow, conducted with any Russians? Tell us who they were, 
their names, rank, and the tenor and the nature of the entire conversa- 
tion until Ambassador Kot got there. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. After the military agreement between 
Poland and Russia was established or reached, several conversations 
followed with representatives of both the Russian Government and 
the Russian Army. Among those authorized by the Russians to 
carry on these conversations was Major Zhukov, who was the chief of 
the security division of the Russian Army. That particular position 
is comparable to a general in the Army. He had the title of Pleni- 
potentiary of the Soviet Government. 

Representing the staff of the Russian Army was Major General 
Panfilow. The Polish Government was represented by General 
Anders and myself in these discussions. At that time, General 
Anders already had been nominated by General Sikorski as the Chief 
of Staff of the Polish Army being formed in Russia. 

Mr. Flood. At that point, I want to make the record clear. 

Although General Anders was with you in the conversations, the 
fact remains that you were the chief of the Military Mission and 
General Anders was Chief of Staff of the Polish Army; is that right? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. No: General Anders was not chief of 
staff; he was commander in chief of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Flood. But you were chief of the Military Mission? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Military Mission, yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness was asked whether General Anders 
had already been on the scene there at the time the witness arrived in 
Moscow. He said that General Anders was in Lubianka prison at 
that time. 
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General Bohusz-Szyszko. At the first conference, which was con- 
ducted during the middle of August 1941, one of our first demands 

Mr. Flood. The first conference took place in the middle of August 
in Moscow, did it not? And by that time General Anders already 
was released from Lubianka prison and joined you in this conference. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes; in Moscow. General Anders was 
released. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us, as you best-recall, who appeared for 
the Russians? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. General Panfilow and General Zhukov, 
these two. 

Mr. Flood. And for the Poles? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. General Anders and I. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Our first request was that we be supplied 
with a list of all the Polish officers who were at that time being held 
in Russia, because neither could the London Government nor the 
English mission, which was there at the time, give us this information. 
And we had no definite details as to the names or the number of Polish 
.officers being held in Russia. The only basis of information that we 
had as to the numbers was a speech made by Molotov in 1939, who at 
that time had announced that the Russians had taken prisoner in 
excess of 250,000 Polish soldiers and an excess of 10,000 Polish Army 
officers. 

Mr. Flood. What was the occasion of the Molotov statement? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. He made that announcement after the 
cessation of hostilities in Poland. 

Both Zhukov and Panfilow assured us that they would provide us 
with such a list of names ; and at a subsequent conference, not the next 
one but the one immediately following the next one, or the third 
conference that we held, they did give us a list of Polish officers from 
Griazoviec. 

The list was composed of a pad of names which were typewritten, 
and we received a carbon copy and it contained 1,100 names of Polish 
officers and about 300 names of noncommissioned officers and police 
officers, and a few civilians. The names were all Poles. 

We immediately began to study this list in the presence of the two 
Russian delegates at this conference. General Anders and I began 
studying the names contained in that list because we wanted to 
determine immediately who was on this list and which of those men 
on the list could be utilized in the proposed Polish Army, which of 
them could be commanding officers of divisions and various other 
Army units. We immediately registered our surprise after examining 
this list, that there were virtually no names of high-ranking Polish 
officers. There were only three generals on this list. 

There appeared on this list the names of only three generals, who 
were Generals Walkowic.ki, Przezdziecki, and Jarnuskiewicz; and just 
a few colonels and lieutenant colonels. We realized immediately that 
there should have been many higher-ranking Polish officers on this 
list. We asked them at that time in which camps and, “Where are 
the rest of the Polish officers and when will their names be furnished 
us?’’ 
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To this, General Zhukov, the NKVD head, replied that those names 
would be furnished us later because at that time they could not locate 
and assemble the names. 

We did not pursue our demand for these names any further at this 
particular conference, but we did single out at this conference the 
names of three particular Polish officers that we were seeking. 

Mr. Dondero. Did General Anders speak Russian, or was it done 
through an interpreter? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. General Anders understood Russian. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you understand what they said? 

General Bohtjsz-Szyszko. Myself, again, I speak Russian fluently. 

The three that we named in particular were Lt. Col. Adam Soltan, 
who was formerly the Chief of Staff for General Anders; Colonel 
Janiszewski, who was a very good friend of mine and my own aide, 
and Dr. Major Delawau. 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show that I 
asked the question whether this witness understood Russian, and he 
answered that he did and that General Anders understands Russian 
and speaks Russian. 

The purpose of that question is to be sure there was no misunder- 
standing between the Polish representatives and the Russians. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. You are completely correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right, now, will you proceed with your 
statement, General? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. These three particular officers we wanted 
very badly because we knew of their experience and we needed them 
to help in the organization of the Polish Army in Russia. We re- 
ceived no adequate information on these men either at this particular 
converence or at any other subsequent conference that we held when 
we repeated the demand for additional information as to their where- 
abouts. 

I later learned that two of these men definitely were on the list of 
the Katyn victims. Soltan and Delawau were definitely on the 
Katyn fist, and I am not certain of the third one, Janiszewski. At 
no time during the six conferences that we held with them regarding 
the formation of Polish armies were we successful in obtaining any 
details of information as to the whereabouts of the Polish officers 
that we were seeking. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have now mentioned six conferences. You 
have already related three. Would you be able to state ‘within what 
period of time these six conferences took place: Were they within a 
short period of time? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. About 6 weeks — one conference each 
week. * 

Mr. Machrowicz. At this point would you state what the general 
attitude was of the Russians at the first, second, and third conferences: 
Was it of hostility, or was it an amiable attitude; what was it? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Their attitude in general was a very 
pleasant one, except whenever we raised the question of the where- 
abouts of the Polish officers; then they appeared to become very 
much disturbed and rattled, and they always managed to evade the 
particular subject. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Did that attitude continue during all six con- 
ferences? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now proceed with the rest of your story. 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. At that time we had no idea what was 
the fate of these Polish officers. We suspected that they might be 
somewhere in the far northern prison camps of Russia and that they 
cannot be immediately delivered to us, and bacause of that our 
demands for their return at these particular conferences ended. 
At the end of our particular conferences our Ambassador Kot had 
arrived in Moscow, and we thereafter assigned the whole effort to 
locate these soldiers to the diplomatic staff, namely, Mr. Rot, who 
was now in Moscow. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are we correct in assuming, then, that from 
that moment on, all further negotiations with regard to these lost 
officers were carried on by Ambassador Kot; is that correct? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you subsequent to that, as chief of the 
Polish military mission in Moscow, have any other conferences or 
discussions with any Russian officers or officials? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As to the fate of these Polish officers? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, the whole time, because I was in 
the Embassy. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You then became a member of the staff in 
the Embassy? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In what capacity — as military attache? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. As chief of military mission. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the Embassy? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you tell us what your subsequent conver- 
sations or discussions were with regard to these lost officers? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. What I have now just related was the 
first phase of our efforts to locate the Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. May I interrupt. I am sorry, General, that I had to 
leave the room when I was questioning you. We had a telephone 
call in from the chief of the American mission at Berne, Switzerland, 
in connection with Professor Naville, whom you w-ill remember. 
Before you -go into the second phase, I would like to ask you this: 
I understand that up to this point in all your conversations with your 
Russian opposite numbers you had complete cooperation for the 
purpose of your military mission? 

Mr. Machijowtcz. In everything except whatever had to do with 
talks about missing Polish officers? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, you are right, sir. 

Mr. Machrowtcz. Up until this time did you have any conversa- 
tions with Stalin, Vishinsky or Molotov? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Or Beria? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. No, only with Field Marshal Shaposiu- 
hov, who was Chief of Staff of the Red Army, but not about the 
officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Not about the officers? 
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General Bohusz-Szyszko. No. 

Mr. Flood. Can you detail for us, if there is any such, any incident 
of particular interest, any really important incident which you think 
the committee should know about; with any of the Russians, military, 
civilian or otherwise, in the conferences or outside the conferences, 
socially or officially, before you go to the second phase — regarding the 
Polish officers only now? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. We discussed this matter with 
them very frequently, and, just like in all our conversations, they 
were very amiable and discussed things very freely with us; but the 
moment that we raised the point of the Polish officers our conversa- 
tion ceased and there was a war between us. 

Mr. Flood. Even socially, having a drink at some place? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Even socially. I can give you one 
concrete example of my own personal conversation with General 
Zhukov, who, whenever we learned definitely the name of a Polish 
officer and his whereabouts and we asked General Zhukov to help us 
get this man released, he was very agreeable and did that almost 
immediately; but when I asked him for the third time in one of our 
private discussions for the release of Colonel Janiszewski and Dr. 
Major Delawau, he told me very bluntly: “Please do not ask me 
about these men, because in this particular case I cannot help you.” 

Mr. Flood. Was there any mention at any time made by you to 
any of the Russians in connection with camps at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, 
and Ostashkov? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What was said about any of those three camps? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. They never gave us any concrete answer 
as to the whereabouts of the officers from these three particular camps. 
Subsequently at Pavlishchev Bor and Starobielsk there were Polish 
soldiers and our own people went there to mobilize these Polish 
soldiers, but they found no officers. 

Mr. Flood. We are interested in just your particular job at this 
time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. General, now will you relate to us an account of 
this so-called second phase or your discussions in Moscow, when they 
were, and so forth? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes; our second phase of the conversa- 
tions consisted mostly of our discussions with them giving the informa- 
tion that we had available as to the names of officers who we believed 
should be in Russia, and we provided them with such a list. A 
strange circumstance arose in that we received absolutely no assistance 
from the Russians in compiling a list of the Polish officers that we 
were seeking, and whenever that subject was brought u$ they would 
then ask us: “Well, who specifically are you looking for: who do you 
believe should be in Russia?” It was then that we began preparing 
the list of Polish names which we gathered from other Poles who had 
reported to us and who had had conversations with Polish officers 
in Russia at some time or other. Every Polish soldier who reported 
to the Polish Army in Russia was very carefully interrogated and was 
directed to search his memory for the names of any Polish officers that 
he may have seen at any camp in Russia where he himself may have 
been interned. This list was necessary so that we would have a basis 
for official diplomatic intervention through our own Ambassador in 
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Russia. The preparation of this list and gathering this information 
lasted approximately another 6 weeks. It was obvious that the lists 
that were prepared at first were incomplete. But our first list, even 
thought it was incomplete, already contained approximately 3,500 
names of Polish officers, names which we were able to get from other 
Poles reporting to us. It was this list that formed the basis for our 
official diplomatic intervention through Ambassador Kot with the 
Russians, and then subsequently through General Sikorski personally, 
who conducted the conversations with Stalin in November of 1941. 
Neither the official intervention by Ambassador Kot nor the personal 
conversations of General Sikorski with Stalin resulted in any particular 
success. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What personal part, if any, did you play in the 
interventions of Ambassador Kot in this matter: did you participate 
in the conferences he had, or what part did you play? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes; I prepared the material and the 
list, but I did not personally participate in those conversations which 
were conducted by Ambassador Kot. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And I imagine the same is true — you did not 
personally participate in any of the conferences held directly by 
General Sikorski with Stalin? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you anything further to add in that 
respect? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes; the last phase of my particular 
investigation was that since we had no success in our official negotia- 
tions with the Russians, we returned again to an effort through the 
military to locate these officers. This, of course, was done in two 
wavs: Through official channels and through unofficial channels. 
Officially Major Czapski was nominated by General Anders to deal 
with the military in an official way. He had the proper letters of 
authorization for him to do this particular work. His assignment 
was to contact the top command of the NKDV, and through them 
it was his assignment to try and learn as to the whereabouts or fate 
of the Polish officers. Our unofficial efforts consisted in sending our 
own people to the various locations and camps that had been sug- 
gested from time to time where these Polish officers might be still 
held captive. Particularly did we send people to the far north. 
Those are the points from which there were no Polish officers report- 
ing to us when the Army was being formed. From among those that 
we had sent unofficially and secretly into these northern sections of 
Russia to get some information on the Polish officers, very few 
returned, and those who did manage to return could not give us any 
additional information. At this time I already had been named as 
Chief of Staff of the Polish Forces in Russia; and since I was the 
Chief of Staff then I was directly in command of sending Major 
Czapski into the official channels and these various other people 
through the unofficial channels into northern Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just to make the record clear, when you speak 
of the Polish Army in Russia, you are referring to General Anders’ 
army; is that right? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. This all happened during the 
summer of 1942. This for the most part consists of the highlights of 
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the knowledge that I have of our efforts to locate these Polish soldiers. 
If you have any particular questions, I shall be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There were no further direct contacts made with 
any Russian officials other than those about which you have told us, 
bo far as it relates to the missing Polish officers? 

General Bohusz-Szsyzko. We had made constant efforts not only 
when I first arrived there but also when I became the Chief of Staff to 
locate or get some information as to the whereabouts of these Polish 
officers, and all through 1942 our efforts were completely without 
success. 

Mr. Dondero. Did all of this happen before Germany attacked 
Russia? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. All of this was after Germany had 
attacked Russia and the Poles established diplomatic relations with 
the Russians. 

Mr. Dondero. What was the date of the German attack? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. The 22d of June 1941, and I arrived in 
Russia on the 4th of August 1941. 

Chairman Madden. Let me ask the general this: In the conferences 
that you had with the Russian officials regarding the missing officers, 
their statements to you, as I understand it, were that they did not 
know anything about these missing officers; is that right? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. You are familiar with the time when the 
Germans, the Nazis, made the broadcast announcing the finding of the 
graves at Katyn, are you not? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. How soon after this Berlin broadcast an- 
nouncing the finding of the thousands of bodies at Katyn did the 
Russians come out in a broadcast and state that the Germans killed 
these Polish officers? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. This broadcast was in 1943 and the 
Polish Army was in the Middle East at this time. We left Russia 
in 1943. 

Chairman Madden. I understand it was within 24 or 48 hours that 
Moscow came out and stated that the Germans killed these people? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. We at that time, of course, no longer 
were in Russia ; the entire Polish Army had been moved out of Russia 
and we were in the Middle East. 

Chairman Madden. But do you know how long after the Berlin 
broadcast announcing the finding of the graves was it that Russia 
broadcast and accused the Germans of killing them? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. I do not recall exactly; it is difficult for 
me to fix the exact time; but it was very shortly aftef that. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness points out that they were shocked and 
taken by complete surprise when the Russians announced their ver- 
sion, particularly after the German announcement, and they were 
extremely disturbed over the question; “Why did not the Russians 
tell us where these men were if they had known that they were there 
during our entire negotiations?” They had claimed all along that 
these Polish officers had been sent to labor camps somewhere in the 
Smolensk area. Why could not they have told us at that time that 
“We had sent them to these labor details in Smolensk,” and that tho 
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Germans had taken them prisoner. Instead we received the reply 
from Stalin that maybe these men had fled or escaped to Manchuria. 
y Mr. Machrowicz. General, I want to hand you now the official 
exhibit which was identified yesterday by Mr. Moszvnski as the so- 
called Kat\ r n list of the missing officers of the Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkov camps. You have mentioned three persons in whom you 
were particularly interested in finding, Lieutenant Colonel Soljian, 
Colonel Janiszewski, and Dr. Major Delawau. 

^ General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

| Mr. Machrowicz. I hand you the exhibit I have just described and 
call your attention to page 291, and ask you whether you find there 
the name of Maj. Adam Sol tan, whom you were trying to locate at 
that time? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you find there his name as one of those who 
were found missing in Katyn? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now I will call your specific attention to page 
259 and ask whether you find there the name of Colonel Janiszewski 
whom you have also mentioned? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes, the same. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is the same person? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I have been unable to find in that exhibit the 
name of Dr. Major Delawau. Do you find it there? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Delawau is not there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to correct myself, when I say that the 
names of Lieutenant Colonel Sol tan and of Colonel Janiszewski are on 
the list of Katyn, I want or correct that as being on the list of those 
who have never been heard of. 

£< General Bohusz-Szyszko. It is my understanding that Colonel 
Soltan was among those found in Katyn. 

Is! Mr. Machrowicz. At any rate, General, he has not been seen since 
April 1940; is that correct; he has never been seen alive? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. General, I have just three final questions to tie your 
testimony altogether here, with particular reference now to the 
so-called second phase of your investigation after Ambassador Kot 
reached Moscow. In all of your conversations with the Russians from 
that point on, regardless of who they were publicly, officially, or 
privately, did you still find the same attitude any time you mentioned 
missing Polish Officers? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Otherwise, there was an atmosphere and an attitude of 
cooperation in everything but the question of missing Polish Officers; 
is that true? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You mentioned that during this period of time after 
the Ambassador arrived, the second phase, you were getting lists of 
names of officers from different Polish prisoners that were released 
and were coming in to Polish camps from all over Russia; you were 
getting names from them as best you could? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. But at no time from no one, Pole or otherwise, did 
you get any names of any officers who were at Koziesk, Starobielsk 
or Ostashkov except those who had been taken to Palvlishchev Bor? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Finally, as the Chief of the Polish Military Mission 
and as a ranking Polish general and as subsequent Chief of the 
General Staff of the Polish Forces under General Anders, you, of 
course, at that time were fully aware of that provision in the protocol 
of rapproachement between the Soviet and the Poles which provided 
that the Russians were to release all Polish prisoners of all categories, 
military and civilian ; is that not correct? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. And yet, despite that protocol, in all conversations 
you had at any time with any Russians, military, civilian or NKVD, 
about missing Polish officers, the Russians insisted that the Poles 
produce lists of names; is that not right? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And at no time did they assume the burden that they 
had agreed to under the protocol of releasing everybody? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Several times, m reply to our demands 
that there are still many Poles being interned, and that they should be 
released, we received official answers. One of those answers came 
directly from Mr. Stalin, who said: “If all of these Poles are not 
released, it is the fault of the lower echelons within the NKVD.” 

Mr. Flood. But the fact remains that they were not released? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Mr. Dondero. Have you been promised anv reward or pay for 
coming to testify or did you come here voluntarily? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. I came here voluntarily, without any 
compulsion. I have been offered no remunerations for my testimony. 

Mr. Dondero. As a result of your experience and contact with 
the Russians and the position you held, what is your opinion now or 
then as to who committed this crime of killing the officers in Katyn? 

General Bohusz-Szyszko. There is no doubt or misunderstanding 
in my mind. I am certain that this could have been done only by 
the Russians. 

Mr. Flood. May I say for the committee, General, that we are 
very grateful that you would take your time to come here. We know 
that you welcome the opportunity of stating the truth, but, evea so, 
we appreciate it very much. 

TESTIMONY OF EDWARD RACZYNSKI, 7, ARMITAGE ROAD, 

LONDON, N.W.ll 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered that he had suffered injury. At the same 
time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any respon- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as the result of the testimony. You understand that 
admonition clearly? 
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Mr. Raczynski. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Flood. Will you rise and be sworn, please. Do you swear by 
Almighty God that you will, aocording to the best of your knowledge, 
tell the pure truth and you will not conceal anything, so help you God? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, will you tell us your connection with 
the Government of General Sikorski, the Polish Government in 
London, during the years that you were here in that connection? 

Mr. Raczynski. I was appointed Polish Ambassador. 

Mr. Flood. By whom? 

Mr. Raczynski. In London, by the former Polish Government. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs at that time was Colonel Beck in 
1934 — that is in prewar days — and I was Ambassador in London 
since November 1934. 

Mr. Flood. You continued to be Ambassador in 1939? 

Mr. Raczynski. I continued to be Ambassador throughout until 
recognition from the Polish Government was withdrawn in July 1945. 
So I remained Ambassador in London for 1 1 years. 

Mr. Flood. For 11 years from 1934? 

Mr. Raczynski. From 1934, November, until July 1945. I have 
to add that during General Sikorski’s prime ministership, after the 
signature of the Polish-Soviet agreement of July 30, 1941, there was 
a change in the Polish Government. The Polish Minister of the day, 
the Honorable A. Zaleski, withdrew and presented his resignation 
and in August 1941 I was entrusted with foreign affairs of Poland 
first as Acting Foreign Minister of Poland and a few months later as 
Minister of State in Charge of Polish Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Flood. But during that period of time that you have just 
described, when you took over your new position in the Polish London 
Government, you were still in residence in London? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What capacity do you now hold with the so-called 
London Free Polish Government? 

Mr. Raczynski. I am holding no official position at all. I have for 
some days been chief Polish adviser to the British Minister of Labor 
and National Service. 

Mr. Flood. Do you recall who was Ambassador from the Soviet to 
London in 1943? 

Mr. Raczynski. The Ambassador of the Soviet Government to 
the British Government in London was Mr. Myski. 

Mr. Flood. Can you tell us in what capacity the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Bogomolow, served in London? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. Bogomolow was the Soviet Ambassador 
to the Polish Government. 

Mr. Flood. In London? 

Mr. Raczynski. In London. 

Mr. Flood. During what period of time? 

Mr. Raczynski. I could not tell you the exact date of his appoint- 
ment, but he was appointed, in any case, the first and the only Soviet 
Ambassador accredited with the Polish Government in 1941, and re- 
mained as the Soviet Ambassador to the Polish Government up to the 
day of the breaking of the Polish-Soviet relations. 
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Mr. Flood. For our purposes, Mr. Bogomolow was the Russian 
Ambassador to the Polish Government in London during the time of 
conversations and communications dealing with the Katyn incident. 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you, in your own words, and paying as particular 
attention as you can to the Katyn matter only, describe for the com- 
mittee your conversations, if any, and your communications, if any, 
with Mr. Bogomolow, or with any other governments or any other 
persons on the Katyn matter. 

Mr. Raczynski. The question of Katyn, as you know, I think, 
from other sources, has caused very serious concern to the Polish 
Government immediately after it was realized that at the moment of 
the release of the civilians and of military persons in Russia, a very 
large number of Polish officers did not turn up. This had become 
clear already before the end of the year 1941, and had been, as you 
will remember, discussed by General Anders and by other officers and 
by General Sikorski during his visit to Moscow in his conversations 
with Marshal Stalin at the beginning of December 1941. The same 
information came, naturally, our way here in London and we were 
trying to check every piece of news in order to find some clues pointing 
to the whereabouts of the missing Polish officers. After so many 
years, one’s recolloctions cannot be located with absolute precision to 
1 day or 1 hour, but I do remember that on several occasions in these 
days at that time we received contradictory and curious information 
regarding the presence of some of the missing Polish officers in very 
far away regions in Russia. According to one information which is 
present to my memory, the Polish officers apparently had been sent 
to the Kolyma district, which is situated far north on the Arctic 
Ocean and it is not accessible except in certain weeks. 

Mr. Machrowic7. When you speak of these representations made 
to you, would you be specific and state on the record who gave you 
the information and when, rather than a general allegation. 

Mr. Rac?ynski. It was not information communicated to us in 
any way officially. It was hearsay news coming from fellow Poles 
from Russia. A certain large number of Poles had been released. 
These were flocking in large numbers to certain points, like the Polish 
Embassy in Moscow and later in Kuybyshev, and other points. 
Polish agents were established under a welfare organization under the 
Polish-Soviet Treaty and these refugees were flocking to these centers 
and they were anxiously questioned as to whether they had any 
information to supply regarding missing Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. As a result of all of this information, as a result of 
these rumors, as a result of all these communications and personal 
writing that was coming to you as the Polish Ambassador here in 
London, did you communicate with the Soviet Ambassador to the 
Polish Government, Mr. Bogomolow? 

Mr. Raczynski. I did. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us the first time you made such a com- 
munication in writing any person? 

Mr. Raczynski. The first communication in writing which I made 
was on the 28th January, 1942. I have the text here. 

Mr. Flood. May I see the document, please? 

Mr. Raczynski. I even had a copy made. 

Mr. Flood. May I have it? 
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Mr. Raczynski. This document is published in this volume, the 
Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-43, Official Documents, which was 
issued by the Polish Embassy in Washington by authority of the 
Government of the Republic of Poland. These documents are 
absolutely authentic. 

Mr. Flood. The witness shows the committee a copy of a letter just 
mentioned, and will the Stenographer mark this as “exhibit 18.” 

(The letter referred to was marked as “exhibit 18,” and is shown 
below:) 

Exhibit 18 
[Translation copy] 

Note op January 28, 1942, From Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to Ambassador Bogomolov, Concerning the Failure To Set 
Free a Number of Polish Citizens, and Specifically a Number of Polish 
Officers 


No. 49/So w/42 

London, January 28 , 19 J$. 

Mr. Ambassador: The Polish Government regrets to have to bring to Your 
Excellency’s notice that, according to information just received, the liberation 
of Polish citizens detained on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in labour camps and other places of detention has not been completely 
carried out. In a number of cases the local administrative authorities of the 
Union do not apply in full the provisions of the Soviet Decree dated August 12, 
1941. 

In this respect I have the honour to mention in particular the painful fact, that 
of all the officers and soldiers registered in the prisoner of war camps of Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk and.Ostashkov, 12 generals, 94 colonels, 293 majors and about 7,800 
officers of lesser rank have so far not yet been set free. It must be emphasized 
that investigations carried out in Poland and in the Reich, have made it possible 
to establish definitely that these soldiers are not at present in occupied Poland, 
nor in prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 

According to fragmentary information that has reached us, a certain number 
of these prisoners find themselves in extremely hard circumstances on Franz 
Joseph Land, Nova Zembla and on the territory of the Yakut Republic on the 
banks of the Kolyma River. 

I must add that the question of the fate of Polish citizens, civilians and military, 
has been the subject of several consecutive interventions by the Polish Embassy 
at Kuybyshev, which will soon be in a position to submit a new T list of names of 
all these persons to the Government of the Union. The same question was also 
the subject of a conversation in Moscow on December 4, 1941, between the 
Polish Prime Minister and the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 
During the course of this conversation General Sikorski was relieved to receive 
an assurance that the necessary instructions would be issued to the competent 
Soviet authorities and that all the prisoners would be set free. 

Referring to the letter and spirit of this conversation and of the understandings 
reached by our two Governments, I have no doubt that Your Excellency will 
share my conviction that the efficient and speedy execution of the provisions of the 
supplementary Protocol to the Polish-Soviet Agreement signed in London on 
July 30, 1941, concerning the liberation of Polish citizens, imprisoned or detained 
in prisoner of war camps or labour camps, rests on imperative motivs of humanity 
and justice. Your Excellency will no doubt also share the Polish Government's 
opinion that special importance should be at tached to the favourable development 
of our mutual relations, as desired by the political leaders of both our countries 
united in the common struggle against the invader. 

In requesting Your Excellency to be so good as to bring the contents of this 
Note to the attention of Your Government, I take this occasion to assure Your 
Excellency of my highest consideration. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Raczynski. 

His Excellency 

Ambassador Alexander Bogomolov 

Ambassador of the U. S. S. R. to the Polish Government. 
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Mr. Flood. I show the witness for his attention exhibit 18 marked 
for identification and ask him whether or not exhibit 18 is a copy of 
the letter sent by him to Mr. Bogomolow on January 28, 1942. Just 
answer yes or no. 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us the substance of that communication? 
What was that letter? 

Mr. Raczynski. This letter was the first official note which I 
addressod to Bogomolow to tell him of the information available at 
the time regarding the number of the missing officers in Russia and 
asking him to give us information on the subject. 

Mr. Flood. By the way, exhibit 18 is an English translation of the 
letter of which you speak, is it not? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Flood. What was in the letter in substance? 

Mr. Raczynski. As you will note, in this note I am mentioning the 
fact that wo had roceived some information, or alloged information, 
regarding the presence of some of these men in the Franz Joseph Land, 
Nova Tombla, and the territory of the Yakut Republic and the Kolyma 
River, which I mentioned before. 

Mr. Flood. That is the gist of the lottor, which will speak for itself 
and will be in the record. Did the Russian Ambassador Bogomolow 
reply in writing? 

Mr. Raczynski. The Russian Ambassador Bogomolow did give me 
a reply in writing. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that reply, or the original? 

Mr. Raczynski. No, I have not the original. I have a copy of 
that reply. I have not a copy made, but it is in this collection of 
documents. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell me on what page of the document Bogo- 
molow’s reply is to be found? 

Mr. Raczynski. It is to be found at page 118 under No. 38. 

Mr. Flood. At this time the committee shows the stenographer a 
document to be marked as “exhibit 19.” 

(Document headed “Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-43” was marked 
as “exhibit 19” and appears in the appendix of the record of the 
London hearings.) 

Mr. Flood. For identification, exhibit 19 is referred to as “Polish- 
Soviet Relations 1918-43, Official Documents, issued by the Polish 
Embassy in Washington by authority of the Government of the 
Republic of Poland,” marked “Confidential,” and I show exhibit 19 
to the witness and ask him if he can identify, as an official representa- 
tive of that said Pblish Government, that document. 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You tell me that on page 118 of exhibit 19 is to be 
found the reply of Bogomolow to your communication; is that correct? 

Mr. Raczynski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. What is the date of Bogomolow’s reply to your first 
letter? 

Mr. Raczynski. March 13, 1942. 

Mr. Flood. At this time we offer in evidence that part of exhibit 
19 only which is called No. 38 and is to be found at pages 118 and 
119 of exhibit 19. It will be marked “exhibit 19A” and entered 
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at this point in the record. Will you tell us the gist of Bogomolow’s 
reply? 

Exhibit 19A 


No. 38 

Note of March 13, 1942, From Ambassador Bogomolov to Mr. Raczynski, 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in Reply to His Note of January 28, 
1942 


The Embassy of the U. S. S. R. to the Polish Government. 


No. 57. 

London, March IS , 1948. 

Mr. Minister: In reply to your Note of January 28, 1942, I have the honour, 
by order of the Soviet Government, to bring the following to your notice: 

The Soviet Government cannot agree to the statements contained in Your 
Excellency’s Note. According to these statements the liberation of Polish citizens, 
including officers and soldiers, detained on the territory of the U. S. S. R. in labour 
camps and other places of detention, has not been completed, because, it is alleged 
in the Note, the local Soviet authorities have not applied to their full extent the 
provisions of the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R. 
of August 12, 1941, concerning the amnesty of Polish citizens. 

In the reply by M. V. M. Molotov’s Note of November 8, 1941, addressed to 
Mr. Kot, and in the Aide-Memoire of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of November 19, it had already been announced that the amnesty of 
Polish citizens had been strictly carried out. An appropriate investigation con- 
ducted by competent Soviet authorities after the conversation held on December 
4, 1941, between the Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski, and the Chairman 
of the People’s Commissars of the U. S. S. R., J. V. Stalin, completely confirmed 
the above statement; besides the People’s Commissar in the spirit of his Note 
No. 6 of January 9, 1942, addressed to the Embassy of the Republic of Poland, 
gave additional detailed explanations on the carrying out of the amnesty in favour 
of Polish citizens. 

As the Polish officers and soldiers were liberated on the same basis as other 
Polish citizens under the Decree of August 12, 1941, all that has been said above 
applies equally to the Polish officers and soldiers. 

As regards the statements contained in Your Excellency’s Note, alleging that 
there are still Polish officers who have not yet been set free, and that some of them 
are on the Franz Joseph and Nova Zembla islands, and the banks of the river 
Kolyma, it must be stated that these assertions are without foundation and 
obviously based on inaccurate information. In any case, whenever it is learned 
that there are certain isolated instances of delay in setting free Polish citizens, 
the competent Soviet authorities immediately take measures necessary for their 
release. 

The Soviet Government takes this opportunity to declare that it has put into 
full effect the measures concerning the liberation of Polish citizens in accordance 
with the Supplementary Protocol to the Soviet- Polish Agreement of July 30, 1941, 
and that thus the Soviet Government is doing in this respect all that is necessary 
for the future favorable development of the Soviet-Polish relations. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Bogomolov. 


Mr. Raczynski. Bogomolow’s reply was of a very formal character. 
It just kept maintaining that the so-called law of amnesty had been 
implemented, and that all persons, whether civilian or military, who 
under that law" should have been released were actually released. 

Mr. Flood. Did you communicate subsequently v T ith Bogomolow 
or anybody else on this same subject? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Flood. When? 

Mr. Raczynski. I cannot give you the dates, but on several 
occasions during our many conversations at regular intervals with 
Bogomolow in reviewing different Polish-Soviet questions, we often 
reverted to that point, out always with the same negative result. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. So that we have the proper continuity, Mr. 
Ambassador, have you had any official communication from Ambas- 
sador Bogomolow prior to the one dated March 13, which you 
identified in this book? 

Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I refer you particularly to one of November 14, 
1941. Do you remember one of that date? 

Mr. Raczynski. I cannot recollect offhand. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you have your records? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you find a note which Ambassador 
Bogomolow is alleged to have delivered to you on November 14, 
1941? Incidentally, to refresh your memory, it is the note in which 
I understand he was to have informed you that all the Polish officers 
who were on Soviet territory had already been released. 

Mr. Raczynski (having referred to exhibit 19). This note of 
November 14 — — 

Mr. Machrowicz. What year? 

Mr. Raczynski. November 14, 1941. It is a note from Ambassador 
Bogomolow addressed not to me but to General Sikorski. It is on 
page 1 15 of your exhibit 19. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But it was delivered to you? 

Mr. Raczynski. That is a difficult question for me. I believed 
that it must have been delivered to General Sikorski directly. 

Chairman Madden. You do not recall that? 

Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Is it entirely possible that any communications ad- 
dressed to the head of your Government by Bogomolow in London 
would have been transmitted officially through the channels of your 
office and would have been probably a procedural matter only; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Raczynski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. In the conversations you had with Bogomolow after 
his reply to your first letter, were they personal or telephone conversa- 
tions? 

Mr. Raczynski. Personal. 

Mr. Flood. And in London? 

Mr. Raczynski. In London. 

Mr. Flood. They were conversations which had to do with the 
general matters between Ambassadors of the two countries? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. During the course of those conversations, you would 
repeatedly refer to the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What in every instance would be the reply and the 
attitude of Bogomolow on that question? 

Mr. Raczynski. The reply of Bogomolow in every case was purely 
and entirely formal. He repeated, like Soviet representatives often 
do, obviously an instruction which was given him, and as he seemed 
to be anxious to avoid any mistake or to make any slip, he kept to 
more or less the same wording, repeating it formally. 

Mr. Flood. Of all the conversations that you had with Bogomolow 
on this subject during that period of time, that particular part we are 
concerned with, Katyn, will you give us a sample of what you said to 
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him and what he said to you, not exact, but as you best recall, an 
illustration? 

Mr. Raczynski. By way of illustration, I can say that I was trying 
to induce Bogomolow to speak freely and to give his reasons, and! 
appealed to his reason and to his understanding in quoting arguments 
ana in saying: “It is impossible that you should not be able to trace 
at least one of these missing men. We have had information to the 
effect that some had been seen here or there. It is not possible that 
such a large number of people should have vanished into thin air.” 
Those are the kind of arguments which I was trying to put to him. 
His answer was always entirely formal. He said to me: “My dear 
Minister, the Soviet government executes to the letter its obligations. 
It has undertaken to release these people. It has released everybody.” 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever communicate with Bogomolow in writing 
after this first letter which you told us about on tins subject? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes, but only after the crime at Katyn was known, 
when I wrote him another note. 

Mr. Flood. That was in 1943? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Is this correct: Before the crime at Katyn was dis- 
covered, you wrote to Bogomolow only once? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You talked to him on four occasions, and the gist of the 
conversation on those occasions on both sides was as you have just 
indicated? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. All of these conversations, Mr. Ambassador, took 
place here in London? . 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, will you now take us down to that 
time in 1943 when the Germans announced their discovery of the 
crime at Katyn, and tell us how the matter first came to your atten- 
tion unofficially, and then officially? 

Mr. Raczynski. The news of the discovery of Katyn came to my 
knowledge, as to everybody’s knowledge, through the publication of 
the German Government which was released to the press. 

Mr. Flood. When was that date? Do you recall the exact date? 

Mr. Raczynski. April 15, 1 think; we had no other information 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. Will you give me the exact date that 
you first heard of the German announcement about Katyn, the day, 
the month and the year? 

Mr. Raczynski. April 13, 1943. 

Mr. Flood. And at that time you were still Ambassador for the 
Polish Government in London? 

Mr. Raczynski. I was still Minister of State in charge of foreign 
affairs of the Polish Government. 

Mr. Flood. You were then Minister of Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Raczynski. Minister of State in charge of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Flood. As soon as this German announcement was brought to 
your knowledge and attention, what was the first thing that you did 
either in reference to the German Government or the Soviet Govern- 
ment, or anybody else? 

Mr. Raczynski. We did nothing with regard to the German Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. Flood. Very well. When was the first day that you heard of 
the Russian reply to the German announcement? Do you remember 
the day that the Russians made their first announcement in reply to 
the German announcement? 

Mr. Raczynski. On April 15. 

Mr. Flood. April 15. As soon as you heard of the Russian reply 
to the German charge about the massacre of Polish officers at Katyn 
then what did you do in your unofficial capacity? 

Mr. Raczynski. The Polish Government discussed the matter. 

Mr. Flood. With whom? 

Mr. Raczynski. Amongst ourselves — that means General Sikorski, 
the Prime Minister; the Polish Minister of Defense; the former Polish 
Ambassador in Russia, and also the Minister of Information. 

Mr. Flood. Do you recall if at that time, and as the basis for the 
discussions of the Polish Government that you are now describing, 
having received any communication from the Polish General Anders 
on April 15, which was the day of the Russian announcement? Do 
you recall any such incident? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; a telegram was received on April 15, 1943* 
from General Anders pointing out to the Russians the painful impres- 
sion created by this discovery in the minds of the Polish forces. 

Mr. Flood. Will you now tell us what transpired at the meeting 
on April 15, 1943, of the Polish Government? 

Mr. Raczynski. At this meeting we realized that this information, 
first of all, had the appearance of authenticity, and also we did feel 
that it could not remain without a strong reaction on our part. We 
felt that it was above all essential that the information should be 
impartially verified 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I interrupt one second, Mr. Ambassador? 
Did you participate yourself in the meetings of the Council of Minis- 
ters as they were held around that time? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes, I did — and it occurred to us that the best 
authority for verifying the information, and for stating officially the 
best view on the authenticity of this discovery would be the Inter- 
national Red Cross at Geneva. We therefore 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Ambassador, do you remember participat- 
ing in the meeting of the Council of Ministers which was held on 
April 17. 1943, as the result of this announcement by the Germans? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You participated in that meeting? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you remember then, as the result of that 
meeting, it was decided to make one final attempt to appeal to the 
Soviet Government, and a note was accordingly issued and sent and 
delivered to the Soviet Ambassador on April 20, 1943? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes, that is my note of April 20. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was before the appeal was made to the 
International Red Cross? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes, but the note was actually sent after. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, it was delivered to the Soviet ambas- 
sador, Mr. Bogomolow, on April 20? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of the note of April 20 that was 
dispatched to Bogomolow? 
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Mr. Raczynski. Yes, I have a copy here. 

Mr. Flood. May I have that, please? 

Mr. Raczynski. Certainly. 

(Mr. Raczynski handed the copy of the note of April 20, 1943. 
The copy of the note referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 20 for 
identification,” and follows:) 


Exhibit 20 
[Translation copy] 

Note of April 20, 1943, From Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U. S. S. R., 
Demanding an Explanation of the Fate of Polish Prisoners Missing 
in the U. S. S. R. 

755/Sow. 

London, April SO, 1943 . 

Mr. Ambassador, 

Foreign telegraph agencies publish a report of the German military authorities 
concerning the discovery at Kozia G6ra near Katyn in the vicinity of Smolensk 
of a mass-grave containing the bodies of the Polish officers allegedly killed in the 
spring of 1940. During the first few days 155 bodies were identified among which 
the body of Major General Mieczyslaw Smorawihski is supposed to have been 
found. 

This report, although emanating from enemy sources, has produced profound 
anxiety not only in Polish public opinion but aiso throughout the world. 

In a public statement on April 17, 1943, the Polish Government categorically 
condemned Germany’s attempt to exploit the tragedy of Polish prisoners of war 
in the U. S. S. R. for her own political ends. But more than ever the Polish 
Government unalterably maintains its attitude that the truth about this case so 
cynically exploited by Hitlerite propaganda must be fully elucidated. 

You are no doubt aware, Mr. Ambassador, that after the conclusion of the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Polish Government repeatedly 
approached the civil and military authorities of the U. S. S. R. with requests for 
information concerning the prisoners of war and civilians who were in the camps 
of Ivoziolsk /East' of Smolensk/, Starobielsk /near Kharkov/ and Ostashkov 
/near Kalinin/. 

According to information of the Polish Government there were in all at the 
beginning of 1940, 15,490 Polish citizens, including 8,700 officers, in the three 
above mentioned camps. From April 5, 1940, until the middle of May 1940, 
the Soviet authorities proceeded to break up these camps, deporting the inmates 
in batches every few days. Prisoners of the Kozielsk camp were deported in 
the direction of Smolensk, and from all the three camps only 400 men were 
transferred in the last batches, first to the Yukhnovski camp — railway station 
Babvnino — and subsequently in June 1940, to Griazovetz in the Vologda district. 

When after the signing of the Polish-Soviet military agreement on August 14, 
1941, the Polish Government proceeded with the organization of the Polish 
Army in the U. S. S. R., the camp of Griazovetz, to which in the meantime 
military and civilian prisoners from other camps had arrived, was also broken 
up and from the above mentioned group of 400 prisoners more than 200 officers 
reported for service in the Polish Army before the end of August 1941. All the 
other officers however, who were deported to an unknowm destination from the 
camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov have neither been found nor have 
they given any sign of life. So it became apparent that more than 8,000 officers 
were missing who might have supplied the cadres of senior and junior officers of 
the army in formation and who would have been of inestimable value in the 
military operations against Germany. 

From October 1941, both Ambassador Kot and General Anders, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish Army in the U. S. 8. II., constantly intervened, both orally 
and in writing, in the matter of the missing officers. Ambassador Kot discussed 
this subject with Premier Stalin, with Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, and with Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, demanding a list of the prisoners detained in the three camps men- 
tioned above and an explanation as to their fate. During the visit to Moscow* 
in December 1941, General Sikorski also intervened in the above matter in a 
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conversation with Mr. Stalin and on that occasion handed him a list containing 
the names of 3,845 Polish officers. On March 18, 1942, General Anders gave 
Mr. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, a supplementary 
list of 800 officers. On January 28, 1942, I had the honour to send you, Mr. 
Ambassador, a Note in which I emphasized the anxietv of the Polish Govern- 
ment at the failure to find many thousands of Polish officers. Lastly, on May 
19, 1942, Ambassador Kot, sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a 
Memorandum in which, reverting again to the question of the missing officers, 
he expressed his regret at the refusal to supply him with the list of prisoners, and 
his concern as to their fate. 

I regret the necessity of calling your attention, Mr. Ambassador, to the fact 
that the Polish Government in spite of reiterated requests, has never received 
either a list of the prisoners or definite information as to the whereabouts of the 
missing officers and of other prisoners deported from the three camps mentioned 
above. Official, verbal and written statements of the representatives of the 
U. S. S. R. have been confined to mere assurances that, in accordance with a 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R., dated August 12, 
1941, the amnesty was of a general and universal character as it included both 
military and civilian prisoners, and that the Government of the U. S. S. R. had 
released all the Polish officers from prisoner of war camps. 

I should like to emphasize that the Polish Government, as can be seen from 
their many representations quoted above, entirely independently of recent German 
revelations, has never regarded the question of the missing officers as closed. If, 
however, as shown by the communique of the Soviet Information Bureau of 
April 15, 1943, the Govenment of the U. S. S. R. would seem to be in possession of 
more ample information on this matter than was communicated to the repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Government sometime ago, I beg once more to request you, 
Mr. Ambassador, to communicate to the Polish Government detailed and precise 
information as to the fate of the prisoners of war and civilians previously detained 
in the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. 

Public opinion in Poland, and throughout the world has rightly been so deeply 
shocked that only irrefutable facts can outw r eigh the numerous and detailed 
German statements concerning the discovery of the bodies of many thousand 
Polish officers murdered near Smolensk in the spring of 1940. 

His Excellency, Alexander Bogomolov 

Ambassador Extraordinary of the U. S. S. R. to the Government of the Polish 
Repvblic in London. 

Mr. Flood. I show the witness marked for identification exhibit 
No. 20, and ask him whether or not this is the communication ad- 
dressed by the Polish Government by him dated April 20, 1943, as 
the result of the meeting of the Polish Council of Ministers on April 17 
to Bogomolow? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Flood. Will you state for the record, without reading the letter 
(which speaks for itself) the gist of your note of April 20 to Bogomolow? 

Mr. Raczynski. The gist of my note of April 20 is to remind the 
Soviet Government of the whole story, first of all of the promised 
so-called amnesty to the Polish civilians and to the Polish military, 
and to remind him also of all the former occasions on which we had 
demanded information, requested information, on the missing officers 
without ever receiving a satisfactory reply. 

Mr. Flood. The tenor of your note of April 20 to Bogomolow em- 
phasized that there was no desire on the part of the Polish Government 
to break relations with the Soviet Government? 

Mr. Raczynski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. The letter indicates that there was no such intention? 

Mr. Raczynski. There was never such an intention. 

Mr. Flood. We offer that document in evidence. Now did you 
ever receive a reply from Bogomolow or from any other Soviet repre- 
sentative to the Polish note we are just discussing of April 20, exhibit 
No. 20? 

93744 — 62 — pt. 4 
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Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Now you told us that, for the reasons you stated, it 
was the determination of the Polish Council of Ministers to com- 
municate with the International Red Cross as an impartial tribunal? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Was such a communication ever directed by the Polish 
Government in London to the International Red Cross in Geneva? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; through the Polish representative in Switzer- 
land we requested the International Red Cross to take action. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of such a communication in your 
files? 

Mr. Raczynski. I have not got it handy here at the moment, but 
it is available. 

Mr. Flood. I am advised that Ambassador General Kukiel will 
appear and testify to the committee and will have these documents, 
and that certain representatives of the Polish Government, who also 
have in their custody documents of this nature, will also appear here 
and testify and produce such documents. Then for the purpose of 
this morning, Mr. Ambassador, will you give us the gist of the com- 
munication that the Polish representative in Geneva made to the 
International Red Cross in this matter? 

Mr. Raczynski. The Polish Government requested the Interna- 
tional Red Cross as an impartial institution to investigate the crime 
at Katyn, to investigate all the facts connected with the crime which 
was disclosed at Katyn, in order to establish the truth. 

Mr. F lood. Did the International Red Cross reply to that request? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; the International Red Cross replied, pointing 
out certain difficulties in carrying out this request. 

Mr. Flood. What was the nature of the reply of the International 
Red Cross? What was the gist of it? 

Mr. Raczynski. As far as I remember, the difficulty to which the 
International Red Cross pointed was that it was a one-sided request 
on our part. The answer of the International Red Cross was that it 
would be prepared to take action if requested by all interested parties. 

Mr. Flood. And “by all interested parties,” we understand you to 
mean the Russian Government and the German Government? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now do you know whether or not the German Gov- 
ernment also made a request to the International Red Cross for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; it did. 

F Mr. Flood. At or about the same time? 

P Mr. Raczynski. Yes; it did. 

r Mr. Flood. Are you aware from your memory of the general 
nature of the German request to the International Red Cross? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. As far as I remember, and as far as my 
memory goes, the German request was to the effect that the Interna- 
tional Red Cross should investigate, and was promising every 
collaboration. 

Mr. Dondero. Which request came first, Mr. Ambassador, the 
Polish request or the German request, to the International Red Cross? 

Mr. Flood. Will you give me the date of the Polish request and the 
date of the German request to the Red Cross? 

|^Mr. Raczynski. The German request was on April 16. 
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Mr. Flood. April 16 of what year? 

Mr. Raczynski. 1943. 

Mr. Flood. And the date of the Polish request? 

Mr. Raczynski. The Polish Government decision was taken on 
April 15 

Mr. Flood. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Raczynski. But its execution took place on April 17. 

Mr. Flood. Thank you. Now do you have any information from 
Bogomolow as to any communications that were made by the Russians 
to the International Red Cross? Were you advised by Bogomolow of 
the Russian reply? What did the Russians say to the international 
Red Cross, if you know? 

Mr. Raczynski. No, I was not advised by Bogomolow about it; 
Bogomolow kept absolutely silent. 

Mr. Flood. So none of the communications between the Inter- 
national Red Cross and the Soviet Government with reference to 
either the Polish note or the German note requesting Red Cross 
intercession was handled through London? 

Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. So far as you know, it may have been handled through 
Kuvbyshev? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you communicate through your office in London 
with any other governments in connection with the Katyn matter, 
or any other Sovereigns? 

Mr. Raczynski. 1 es; we were in contract with the British Govern- 
ment at the time, keeping them informed. 

Mr. Flood. Was your communication with the British merely to 
keep them informed of what you were doing? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That was the entire nature of your association with 
the British on this mater? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever at any time communicate with the Vati- 
can officially on this matter? 

Mr. Raczynski. I will give you the best of my memory. 

Mr. Flood. Yes; the best of your recollection. 

Mr. Raczynski. We kept all Polish representatives abroad, of 
course, fully informed of what we were doing, and it was natural for 
them to keep the governments to which they were accredited informed 
of events. 

Mr. Flood. But as far as you remember, you, as the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs here in London, did not communicate directly with the 
Vatican on this subject at that time? 

Mr. Raczynski. I do not remember it. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know whether or not, to the best of your 
recollection as Minister of Foreign Affairs — did it ever come to your 
attention that the Vatican communicated with the Soviet Ambassador 
at Istanbul, if you recall, at that time on this subject? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; I seem to recall that, but I had no special 
knowledge. 

Mr. Flood. You recall some such matter? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. Flood. Now, Mr. Ambassador, was that the extent of your 
official connection with the Katyn matter, and either the German, 
the Russian, and the International Red Cross groups on the Katyn 
matter — is that all of your official connection with it? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you have any other official reports in your 
possession which you had in your capacity at that time made available 
to the Polish Government in exile? 

Mr. Raczynski. I would like to call your attention to the statement 
of policy adopted by the Polish Government on April 17 through its 
Council of Ministers which was publicly issued that day regarding the 
discovery of the graves at Katyn. I have it here, if you wish to see it. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, if you will give me the statement we 
will enter it in the record at this point as exhibit 21. 

(The document was handed to Mr. Flood and was marked “Exhibit 
21,” which follows:) 

Exhibit 21 

Statement of the Polish Government of April 17, 1043, Published in 

London, April 18, 1943, Concerning the Discovery of Graves of Polish 

Officers Near Smolensk 

The Council of Polish Ministers at a meeting held in London on the 17th of 
April 1043, after acquainting itself with all information received in the matter of 
Polish officers whose bodies had been recently discovered near Smolensk and 
having taken notice of a report in this matter received from Poland, issued the 
following statement: 

“No Pole can help but be deeply shocked by the news, now given the widest 
publicity by the Germans, of the discovery of the bodies of the Polish officers 
missing in the U. 8. 8. R. in a common grave near Smolensk, and of the mass 
execution of which they were victims. 

“The Polish Government has instructed their representative in Switzerland to 
request the International Red Cross in Geneva to send a delegation to investigate 
the true state of affairs on the spot. It is to be desired that the findings of this 
protective institution, which is to be entrusted with the task of clarifying the 
matter and of establishing responsibility, should be issued without delay. 

“At the same time, however, the Polish Government, on behalf of the Polish 
nation, denies to the Germans any right to base on a crime they ascribe to others, 
arguments in their own defense. The profoundly hypocritical indignation of 
German propaganda will not succeed in concealing from the world the many cruel 
and reiterated crimes still being perpetrated against the Polish people. 

“The Polish Government recalls such facte as the removal of Polish officers 
from prisoner-of-war camps in the Reich and the subsequent shooting of them for 
political offenses alleged to have been committed before the war, mass arrests of 
reserve officers subsequently deported to concentration camps, to die a slow 
death — from Cracow and the neighboring district alone 6,000 were deported in 
June 1942; the compulsory enlistment in the German Army of Polish prisoners 
of war from territories illegally incorporated in the Reich; the forcible conscription 
of about 200,000 Poles from the same territories, and the execution ot the families 
of those who managed to escape; the massacre of 1 Y% million people by executions 
or in concentration camps; the recent imprisonment of 80,000 people of military 
age, officers and men, and their torture and murder in the camps of Maydanek 
and Tremblinka. 

“It is not to enable the Germans to make impudent claims and pose as the 
defenders of Christianity and European civilization, that Poland is making im- 
mense sacrifices, fighting and enduring suffering. The blood of Polish soldiers 
and Polish citizens, w'herever it is shed, cries for atonement before the conscience 
of the free peoples ot the world. The Polish Government condemns all the crimes 
committed against Polish citizens and refuse the right to make political capital 
of such sacrifices, to all who are themselves guilty of such crimes.” 

Mr. Flood. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Raczynski. May I make one short general remark on this 
matter? 
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Mr. Flood. Yes. 

Mr. Raczynski. Because I think this is the proper place for me to 
■do it. It has occurred to me that one important element pointing to 
the responsibility of the Soviet Government, and the authorship of 
the Soviet of the crime, has not been sufficiently underlined so far, 
and that is this: Although the Soviet Government has not signed the 
Geneva Convention relating to war prisoners, it has nonetheless 
generally pretended to have observed that convention. In this case 
the Soviet Government, caught in its own mesh of fiction, has declared 
to the world that it had actually employed thousands of Polish officers, 
including more than a hundred generals, admirals, and colonels 
advanced in age, in breaking stones on the roads near Smolensk. 
I think that this kind of employment, this kind of occupation, for 
senior officers is scandalous in itself, and I may go one step further 
and say that so far as I am aware from all available evidence, this 
has not been done by the Soviet Government. They have been cruel 
to the prisoners; they have for a time kept them m very primitive 
conditions; they have deprived them, for instance, of noncommissioned 
officers as aides at certain stages of their detention, but the Soviet 
Government has certainly not sent senior officers of the rank of general 
and admiral to break stones. This has not been done by any bellig- 
erent anywhere during the great war, and would be, as I say, scandal- 
ous in itself; but to my mind it is additional evidence showing that, 
having been caught in their own tissue of stories, they did not know 
how to explain this fact away, and I think that this should be under- 
lined as an additional point of circumstantial evidence showing the 
responsibility for the crime. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, the committee appreciates very 
much your interest in these proceedings, and the fact that you would 
come here today and testify before us. Now have you been offered 
any emoluments or any promises of any sort by anybody to appear 
here and give this testimony today? 

Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Pucinski. Gentlemen, the next witness is Mr. Rowinski, an 
officer in the Polish Air Force, and he is an attorney. 

Mr. Flood. Will you just state your name, and give the correct 
spelling of your name and your present address to the reporter? 

Mr. Rowinski. Zbigniew Rowinski, and my address is No. 11, 
Hereford Square, London, S. W. 7, England. 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by any- 
one who considered he had suffered injury as the result of your testi- 
mony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 
Do you understand? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Flood. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? Do you 
swear by God Almighty that you wnl, according to your best knowl- 
edge, tell the pure truth and that you will not conceal anything, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Rowinski. I do. 
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Mr. Flood. Were you a member of the Polish armed forces at any 
time? 

Mr. Rowinski. I was a reserve officer in the Polish Army, in the 
air force. 

Mr. Flood. During the year 1939? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And were you called up to active duty by the Polish 
armed forces in 1939? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. When? 

Mr. Rowinski. On September 25, 2 months before the war started. 

Mr. Flood. Were you subsequently taken prisoner? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. By whom? 

Mr. Rowinski. By the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. And where were you taken to — what German prison 
were you taken to? 

Mr. Rowinski. First I was taken to Brunswick in Germany. 

Mr. Flood. And where were you in 1943, in what prison? 

Mr. Rowinski. I was at Woldenberg. 

Mr. Flood. When was the Katyn Forest massacre first brought to 
your attention? 

Mr. Rowinski. So far as I remember, and according to my notes, I 
heard of it first on April 14; it was in the German press which we got 
from Stettin. 

Mr. Flood. You were then a prisoner in the German prison camp 
at Stettin? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you read this information in a German newspaper? 

Mr. Rowinski. ‘Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What action (if any) was ever taken by you in relation 
to the Katyn Forest massacre? In what connection were you ever 
identified in connection with the Katyn Forest massacre? 

Mr. Rowinski. I was called in, I think, by accident. 

Mr. Flood. Was that by the German authorities at your camp? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. So far as I remember, the German authorities 
there asked the Polish authorities to provide somebody. 

Mr. Flood. They asked the Polish authorities at your camp? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And did the Polish authorities at your camp designate 
you as one of the Poles? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were one of those designated? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes — because the German authorities refused at 
first to accept some of the officers designated by the Polish authorities. 

Mr. Flood. But anyway, you were designated by the Poles and 
accepted by the Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. For what purpose? 

Mr. Rowinski. We were told by the Germans that we have to go 
to Stettin to identify a list of names of Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. Did you go? 
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Mr. Rowinski. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Flood. Andyou went with whom? 

Mr. Rowinski. With another Pole, Major Nowosielski, and Captain 
Adamski. 

Mr. Flood. Now, you went to Stettin for the purpose, so the 
Germans said, of checking or examining a list of what? 

Mr. Rowinski. Of the names of Polish Boldiers or officers found 
in the grave at Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. Did you go to Stettin? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Flood. With the Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And did you see such a list? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. We were brought to the German general in 
charge of this area, and he told us that we will go somewhere (he did 
not tell us where) which will be a very interesting journey for us, 
and he asked us to note all we will see there. Then he asked us if 
we can give him our word that we will not try to escape. Colonel 
Mossor, who was in charge of our group — I have forgotten to mention 
that they brought also other Polish officers from different camps 
to Stettin. 

Mr. Flood. When you got to Stettin, in addition to the Polish 
officers from your camp, there were similarly other Polish officer 
prisoners who had been collected at Stettin by the Germans from 
other German prison camps for the same purpose? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, under German escort. 

Mr. Flood. Do you remember how many were at Stettin? 

Mr. Rowinski. Eight as far as I remember. 

Mr. Flood. What happened then; where did you go? 

Mr. Rowinski. Then we were sent to Berlin. 

Mr. Flood. All of you? 

Mr. Rowinski. All of us. 

Mr. Flood. What happened at Berlin? 

Mr. Rowinski. Excuse me. When Colonel Mosser told him that 
we cannot give him our word we will not try to escape, we were again 
escorted by German military escort to Berlin. 

Mr. Flood. Then the Polish officer in command of this group of 
eight Polish officers refused to give parole not to escape? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Just a moment. I do not think the witness said 
that the eight were Polish officers. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; all Poles from different Polish camps. 

Mr. Flood. So, you went to Berlin? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And what happened there? 

Mr. Rowinski. From there we were taken by plane to Smolensk. 

Mr. Flood. Did you talk to anybody in Berlin at the Propaganda 
Ministry? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; but not myself; it was Colonel Mossor, and 
he gave us a report of all his speeches. 

Mr. Flood. When you arrived at Berlin, Colonel Mossor was taken 
to the German Propaganda Ministry? 

Mr. Rowinski. That is right. 
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Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Documents allegedly to have been taken from the 
"bodies? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Were presented to you by this German officer? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, and photographs; they were left with us, 
and we were asked to study them, and we were told the following 
day we would be taken to the grave. 

Mr. Flood. Did you study them that night? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What comments, if any, were made by you and your 
brother officers? What was the consensus, if any, that night after 
you looked at these things? 

Mr. Rowinski. We had doubts about the number of bodies which 
the Germans expected to be found in the graves. 

Mr. Flood. How many bodies did the Germans tell you? 

Mr. Rowinski. 12,000. 

Mr. Flood. And you had doubts about that number? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rowinski. More specifically we found out that the statements 
of the Russian witnesses are not very clear regarding the transport 
and the number of Polish officers brought to the small station 
Gniezdovo. So, Colonel Mossor, who spoke Russian, decided to put 
some questions to the Russian witnesses. 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment; we have not got that far yet; we are 
still in the “digs” at Smolensk. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And all that you have in front of you now are state- 
ments. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You examined those statements, and were not satisfied 
with them? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. 

Mr. Flood. What other opinions were expressed that night in 
Smolensk by the eight Polish officers who were together regarding 
this matter, if any? 

Mr. Rowinski. The opinion in our group was that this was prob- 
ably another German trick. 

Mr. Flood. Propaganda? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. We all believed that most probably the 
Germans constructed this mass grave, put into the grave the bodies 
perhaps not even of Poles, but other bodies, theji put the Polish uni- 
forms on the bodies and that they just filled it in. This was the 
general opinion of the camp. Therefore, we decided to try and find 
out the truth and to get our own impression about this. So, first of 
all, when we had all the documents and all the photographs of 
the documents found in the grave, we started to examine them and 
tried to find out if they could be forged. The general impression was 
that they were genuine, especially because there were a lot of Polish 
savings-bank books, a lot of them. They were quite distinct; you 
could see the stamps of the different places where the money was 
drawn. 
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Mr. Flood. So, that first night you took a look at these exhibits, 
and you had the general impression that, while they were only photo- 
graphs, they were photographs of authentic original documents? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; but, as we had some doubts about the state- 
ments of the Russian witnesses, Colonel Mossor decided to put some 
questions to these witnesses, because we were told by the Germans 
that we would be able to meet the witnesses the following day and put 
some questions to them if we wanted to. 

Mr. Flood. Did you decide anything other than what you have 
told us regarding your decisions that night? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. We agreed to put some questions to the 
witnesses the following day, and Colonel Mossor prepared some 
. questions after studying their statements. 

Mr. Flood. Now, what happened the next day? 

Mr. Rowinski. Next day we were taken to the place where the 
graves were found. 

Mr. Flood. Where was that? 

Mr. Rowinski. It is not far from the railway station at Gniezdovo. 

Mr. Flood. About how far is Gniezdovo from Smolensk? 

Mr. Rowinski. I think it is the second railway station from 
Smolensk. 

Mr. Dondero. About how far in miles? 

Mr. Rowinski. It took us about 20 minutes by car. 

Mr. Flood. And about how far were the Katyn graves from the 
station at Gniezdovo? 

Mr. Rowinski. About a kilometer or a kilometer and a half. 

Mr. Flood. You were taken to Katyn in motorcars under German 
escort? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What happened when you arrived at the graves, as you 
best remember? 

Mr. Rowinski. When we arrived at the graves we were introduced 
to Professor Buhtz. He was in charge of the excavations, and when 
we were introduced to him I thought I would try some way to get a 
better understanding with him, because, as I told you, we left the 
camp with the general feeling that this is a German trick; and, as a 
lawyer, as a prosecutor, I personally wanted to find out what the 
facts were, to have my own personal opinion about it. Therefore, I 
approached him in this way: I asked him if he is the author of a book 
which I knew he wrote 

Mr. Flood. About what? 

Mr. Rowinski. About traffic accidents, which I used when acting 
as a prosecutor in Pqland. 

Mr. Flood. Was Professor Buhtz an authority on forensic law at 
the time? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; in Breslau, as far as I remember, before the 
war. Well, he was rather surprised to hear that I knew his work, and 
he asked me “How is it” that I knew of it. So, then I had the oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him that I am a lawyer as well; that I am a 
prosecutor in Poland, and he was then very helpful, and he treated 
me like a fellow lawyer, like a younger one. Anyhow, he gave me great 
assistance. 

Mr. Flood. The atmosphere and attitude of the German officers 
at this time was one of full cooperation? 
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Mr. Rowinski. I put it all in detail in the book there, but it is in 
Polish. 

Mr. Machrowicz. One of the first things I presume that occurred 
to you as a Polish officer, and because of the suspicions that you had 
that this might be German propaganda was whether or not these were 
actually Polish officers; am I right? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you make any attempt to convince yourself 
whether or not these were actually bodies of Polish officers? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you determine that they were Polish 
officers? 

Mr. Rowinski. I found one of my acquaintances, the body of 
Captain Sidor. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you then direct your attention in any way 
to the matter of uniforms? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did you do and what did you find with 
regard to the uniforms on the bodies that were found in the grave? 

Mr. Rowinski. I checked the uniforms so far as I could. I saw 
that they were Polish — there was no doubt — and I saw also Polish 
stamps of different manufacturers on the shirts and underwear. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did it occur to you that these uniforms might 
have been planted on bodies which were not those of Polish officers? 
Did that thought come to you? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; certainly. It was one of the principal things 
that I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I understand you, with your background as a 
prosecutor, wanted to check for yourself whether or not ttie Germans 
had planted this incident. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. As you just said, one of the questions that 
occurred to you was that they might have planted Polish uniforms 
on bodies of non-Poles? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did you do? 

Mr. Rowinski. First of all, I found the original Polish uniforms. 
So there was the consequent question whether those Polish uniforms 
could be planted on different bodies which were not Polish. So far as 
I could see, and judging after my short experience, I came to the con- 
clusion that the uniforms were on the bodies at least from the time 
when they were put into the grave. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What led you to that conclusion? 

Mr. Rowinski. On some of the bodies the uniforms were completely 
pasted to the skin, stuck together, showing that they were very long 
in the grave; and, besides, there were some folds in the uniforms 
which rather showed that the body, when it was put into the grave, 
must have been still warm, because it is rather impossible that the 
uniforms could have all these folds. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Generally speaking, the fact that these uniforms 
were so closely molded into the body, led you to the conclusion that 
they could not have been planted on the bodies? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How many graves did you find? 
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Mr. Rowinski. We were told there was one big grave, but four 
holes were dug into the place and we saw four big graves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did it occur to you also that possibly these 
bodies might have been moved, or touched, before you got there? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. Those are the questions which I wanted to 
investigate as well. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you do anything to investigate that? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. Professor Buhtz allowed us to go down into 
one of the graves, especially the graves where the bodies were with 
their hands bound. He allowed us to choose any body in the grave 
and excavate it; so we did. We chose a body which, in our opinion, 
had not been touched before. We took it out and it looked just like 
a date out of a box. The body which we found lying on the stomach 
had a hole hero in the stomach where the head of another body lying 
under this body was completely stuck in. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In othor words, the body on top had its head 
indented into the stomach of the body just below it? 

Mr. Rowinski. No; it is the contrary. It is the other way. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The head into the stomach? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. We could see it was not touched before 
because it was completely pressed in. It was lying in this way 
probably about 2 years. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That indicated to you that these bodies were 
not removed or planted? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did the question of the caliber of the bullets 
interest you? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you make any investigation in that respect? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. I looked for some bullets, but I could not 
find any, of course, so I asked one of the German gendarmes. He 
could not give me any reasonable answer. He just told me that most 
probably the cartridges were somewhere here in the dump, and later 
on we would probably find them, but he could not tell me what hap- 
pened to the cartridges; so we presumed that the shots were fired 
from the Russian type of revolver where there is only a drum and 
the cartridges are not shaken out automatically. This was my pre- 
sumption, but, later on, it turned out that it was false,. because the 
cartridges were of German origin. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you find any grave there which had bodies 
which gave you indications of having been there longer than those 
bodies you have been describing now? 

Mr. Rowinski. Not myself. Colonel Mossor went across the road 
to another grave which was also discovered by the Germans, where 
he told us he found bodies of civilians, so far as he thought, in long 
boots and civilian clothes, which, as to his opinion, must have been 
in there much longer, about 6 to 8 years. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You were there in 1943? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The other grave contained bodies which, to 
Colonel Mossor, appeared to have been there 6 to 8 years? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Which would bring it to about 1937? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yos. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Were the hands of these bodies tied in the same 
way as the others? 

Mr. Rowinski. The same way, and, according to the statement of 
the Russian witnesses, they were bodies of different Russians which 
were shot there in the same place. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you, because of your legal background, 
interested in trying to determine the length of time these bodies were 
there by the documents found on the bodies? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did you do in that respect? 

Mr. Rowinski. I found different letters addressed to the officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you find these letters? 

Mr. Rowinski. When we visited the graves, we were then taken to 
a small house not far from the graves, where the Germans had collected 
all the documents. They were at our disposal. We could touch 
them and we could examine them. Among others, I found some letters 
addressed from Chorzow. On the envelopes of the letters there were 
marks done probably by the officer who received the letters when he 
received the letters. I examined about three or four such envelopes, 
and the dates on the envelopes never exceeded the end of March, so 
far as I remember now. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What year? 

Mr. Rowinski. I have it here [the witness perused some documents] ; 
1940, of course. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have just been looking at certain notes. 
What are they? 

Mr. Rowinski. They are notes I took down just after visiting the 
graves in Smolensk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Immediately after visiting the graves? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Those notes bear the last date of these letters as 
what? 

Mr. Rowinski. The end of March and the beginning of April. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What year? 

Mr. Rowinski. 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You are positive? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, I am quite positive. I checked them among 
others. I found a letter addressed to an officer, sent from his wife 
who was at this tune living in the house of a friend in Chorzow. 

Mr. Flood. Are those notes to which you are referring for the 
purpose of refreshing your memory made in your own writing? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And made immediately after your visit to 
Katyn? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you find in those notes any reference to 
any diaries tliat*you may have found? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. I remember that we found a diary in which 
the officer put a note at the moment when he was brought to Gniezdovo, 
this small station near Katyn. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I direct your particular attention and ask 
you whether or not you have any recollection now of having found a 
diary of a Second Lt. Jan Bartys? Would you refresh your memory 
by looking at your notes? 
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Mr. Rowixski. I cannot find it here. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Does this help you at all [showing document to 
witness]? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Will you tell me what you found with regard 
to the diary of Second Lt. Jan Bartvs? 

Mr. Rowixski. In this memo — it was only a small calendar — he 
puts the note: “We have just arrived at tne Gniezdovo station,” 
because he could see the inscription, probably, “and I see NKVD 
people standing from the railway station up to the woods/ 7 which 
were not far from the railway station. This he saw, apparently, 
from the window of the rail car. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Do you know the date of the last notation on 
that calendar? 

Mr. Rowixski. March 15, 1940. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Were the remaining pages of that calendar still 
intact? 

Mr. Rowixski. Yes; they were. I examined the calendar, so far 
as I remember now, because some people said it was all prepared by 
the Germans, and they have probably torn out the unnecessary pages 
and left only those which were suitable for them. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Tell me if there was anything significant about 
that particular calendar which attracted your attention? 

Mr. Rowixski. Only the fact that he stated in his note that he is 
seeing the NKVD people standing along the road leading from the 
station to the woods. 

Mr. Machkowicz. The remaining portion of the calendar after 
March 15 

Mr. Rowixski. There was no note at all; the pages were intact — 
blank. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Did you, in checking these various papers, let- 
ters, calendars, diaries, and notes that you found, find any one which 
had a date later than March 1940? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Did you yourself remove any papers or docu- 
ments from any of the bodies? 

Mr. Rowinski. From the bodies, no. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Did you ask Professor Buhtz for permission to 
select for yourself any body which had not yet been removed from 
the grave? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machkowicz. What did Professor Buhtz say? 

Mr. Rowinski. Professor Buhtz agreed, and be let us go down to 
one of the graves, choose one of the bodies which we found there and 
just take it out. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Do you remember what layer it was? 

Mr. Rowinski. It was in the grave where all the bodies were lying 
with their hands tied. 

Mr. Machkowicz. What layer from the top? 

Mr. Rowinski. The fourth, because the first were already removed. 
We had to go down. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Were there any other significant matters or any 
other significant details you have not mentioned yet which you 
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found with regard to these bodies which led you to any conclusions 
as to the guilt of either the Russians or the Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. We found two letters amongst the documents 
which were addressed to Poland by officers in the same camp in 
Eozielsk camp. We found them amongst the documents. We 
thought perhaps those letters were given to the officers who were told 
by the Russians that they are going back to Poland. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was there any attempt made, during the time 
you were at Katyn, by any German to either compel you to do any- 
thing against your will or to force you to announce any conclusion 
which was not based upon your own findings? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you have a free hand there? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; a completely free hand. 

Mr. Dondero. I have some questions I want to ask. Was there 
anybody at the grave when you got there besides you Polish prisoners 
of war; I mean other prisoners of other nationalities? 

Mr. Rowinski. I saw there Russians who were helping to excavate 
bodies. 

Mr. Dondero. No other nationality? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. 

Mr. Dondero. Will you describe to the committee how that area 
looked where the graves were found; what kind of country is what I 
mean. 

Mr. Rowinski. It was in a wood, but it was rather a part of the 
wood where there were only a few big trees, big fir trees, so far as I 
remember. But amongst those trees there were small fir trees, not 
very high. 

Mr. Dondero. Were there any trees on the graves? 

Mr. Rowinski. No, I have not seen any on the graves. 

Mr. Dondero. What did the ground look like — what color? 

Mr. Rowinski. It was rather sandy. 

Mr. Dondero. Kind of yellowish? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yellowish like sand. There was only one grave 
where we found already some ground water. Because the ground 
was going slowly down, in one place was rather wet. 

Mr. Dondero. How many layers deep were these men buried? 

Mr. Rowinski. In one of the graves I saw something like a special 
pit. The Germans make a pit in order to check the layers. 

Mr. Dondero. How many bodies did you see? 

Mr. Rowinski. Already excavated? 

Mr. Dondero. Or in the graves. 

Mr. Rowinski. I could not tell you because I saw only about 160 
which were already excavated and they were lying in rows. 

Mr. Dondero. Could you see how long or deep thegraves were? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, I could see the one grave. There were, so far 
as I remember, about 13 layers of bodies. 

Mr. Dondero. Thirteen deep from top to bottom? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; completely pressed together. 

Mr. Dondero. Have you any judgment or any estimate you want 
to give the committee as to the number of Polish officers who were 
buried in those graves that you saw? 
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Mr. Rowinski. I remember we just took over this number because, 
from the beginning, we doubted that there could be 12,000. We 
came to the conclusion there could not be more than about 8,000. 

Mr. Dondero. On the bodies that you saw, were the uniforms those 
of Polish officers? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Did they have their overcoats on? 

Mr. Rowinski. Not all of them. 

Mr. Dondero. Did some of them? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Did they have their boots on? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; nearly all of them had their boots on. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you examine the boots? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. What condition were they in? 

Mr. Rowinski. In a very good condition indeed. Some of them 
had even something like a wooden sole in order to protect the leather. 
The officers probably did them in the camps. 

Mr. Dondero. Were they worn much or did they look fairly new? 

Mr. Rowinski. They looked very good indeed. I thought it 
would be an excellent advertisement for the firm who manufactured 
them if it was not so sad a moment. 

Mr. Dondero. These Russians who were there at the graves with 
you, were they soldiers or civilians? 

Mr. Rowinski. Civilians. 

Mr. Dondero. How many? 

Mr. Rowinski. I saw about 12. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you talk with any of them? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. I do not speak Russian. 

Mr. Dondero. Were you permitted to talk to them? 

Mr. Rowinski. I do not think so, but we were not told that it is 
forbidden to speak. 

Mr. Dondero. When you went to the graves at the suggestion of 
the Germans, you were naturally prejudiced and bitter towards the 
Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Did your brother officers feel the same way you 
did and express themselves? 

Mr. Rowinski. Exactly. They even despised me because those 
officers agreed to go 

Mr. Dondero. After you had been to the graves, what conclusion 
or opinion did you arrive at with your brother officers who went 
there? 

Mr. Rowinski. In my private opinion I was completely convinced 
it was done by the Russians. 

Mr. Dondero. What did your other officers think? 

Mr. Rowinski. All other officers as well. 

Mr. Dondero. They came to the same conclusions? 

Mr. Rowinski. The same conclusions, only we did not express it 
properly because the Germans wanted to use this report of ours for 
propaganda purposes. So we agreed only to say what we saw, draw- 
ing no conclusions- -only what we have seen there. 

Mr. Dondero. And you expressed no opinion? 

Mr. Rowinski. No opinion at all. 

93744— 52— pt. 4 13 
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Mr. Dondero. But you were satisfied then that the Russians did 
it? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you examine any of the clothes of these men? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you find any bullet holes? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Where? 

Mr. Rowinski. We always found here [indicating] a smaller bullet 
hole and a bigger one here [indicating]. 

Mr. Dondero. For the record, you mean at the base of the skull? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, somewhere here [indicating] — always nearly 
in the same position. 

Mr. Flood. The witness is now indicating entry of bullet at the 
base of the skull and indicating exit of the bullet on the far side of the 
hairline. 

Mr. Dondero. Were they all shot the same way? 

Mr. Rowinski. It appeared to be done in the same way. 

Mr. Dondero. Their hands were tied behind them? 

Mr. Rowinski. Not all of them, only some of them. 

Mr. Dondero. What can you say of the others who were not tied 
that way? 

Mr. Rowinski. I suppose only those people who tried to defend 
themselves were bound, because I saw some bodies with sawdust in 
their mouth and some of them had even their heads covered with their 
overcoats, then a string round the neck connected with string at the 
hands. So when they started to struggle to free the hands, they must 
have choked themselves. 

Mr. Dondero. You saw several that way? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, I saw several and I saw also bullets through 
the overcoat here [indicating] — I mean the hole. 

Mr. Dondero. As you looked at the bodies in the grave, were they 
buried face up or face down? 

Mr. Rowinski. They were in different positions. They looked to 
me like they were thrown into the grave in different positions. 

Mr. Dondero. They were not in layers? 

Mr. Rowinski. No; they were just mixed. 

Mr. Dondero. Thrown in? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. In any position? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. They were in a state of decomposition? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. Some of the faces of the bodies were like 
they were caught in the last moment of a cry. 

Mr. Dondero. How long, how wide and how deep were the 
graves you saw? 

Mr. Rowinski. Would you allow me to look at something? 

Mr. Dondero. Refresh your memory. 

Mr. Rowinski. I see the graves, but I could not tell you the size 
of the graves. 1 know that there were two big graves and two smaller 
ones. 

Mr. Dondero. Can you describe to the committee and for the 
record about how big they were? 

Mr. Rowinski. I think it is in the report. 
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Mr. Dondero. If you cannot find it, during the lunch hour refer to 
your notes and give it to the stenographer afterwards. 

Mr. Rowinski. I will find it, because I have it down somewhere. 

Mr. Dondero. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Rowinski. I am now 46. 

Mr. Dondero. How long were you a prisoner of the Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Five years. 

Mr. Dondero. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Witness, I might say for the record that- 
in our former hearings in Washington, a couple of different witnesses 
testified regarding the sawdust that was placed in the mouths of soma 
of these bodies previous; that is, they did not have their hands tied 
behind them, but some of them had sawdust in their mouths, which 
confirms the testimony that you just related. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I would like to amplify that by saying that that is 
particularly true of a certain witness in Washington who testified with 
a mask over his head, and that witness testified that some of these 
bodies found with sawdust did have their hands tied behind their 
back as well. 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I ask you whether or not you would be 
willing to leave those notes of yours as an exhibit in this case? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, certainly. They are in Polish. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Those are in Polish? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But they were made immediately after you 
were there? 

Mr. Rowtnski. Immediately after. It is rather the rough sketch 
of the report we prepared for the Germans. 

Mr. Machrowicz. It was immediately after your visit to Katyn. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. They are your impressions as of that time 
immediately after you were in the graves? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, and the text of the same report is in the book. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you let me have those notes, please? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. O'Konski. Did you find any bodies with wire? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. 

Mr. Flood. I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
a series of documents or notes of this witness consisting of five pages — 
to mark them as exhibits 23, 23A, 24, 24A, and 24B, being a sketch 
or a map. I now show the witness the exhibits as I have just indi- 
cated and ask him whether or not those are the original notes in his 
own handwriting made by him immediately after his visit to Katyn 
for the purpose of being the basis for the report to the Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And are those the notes with which he has been re- 
freshing his testimony thus far before the committee this morning? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Those are offered in evidence as exhibits 23, 23A, 24, 
24A, and 24B and follow. 
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(Translation from Polish] 

April 1*4, 1943: Movement order (Wednesday) 06.43 hours from Waldenburg. 

April 15, 1943: Szczecin, 10:30 hours. 19.00 hours to Berlin 21.25. 

April 16, 1943: Start to Warsaw [by plane] from Staak aerodrome to Warsaw. 
Officers from the nearest camps were selected to speed up the departure. General 
Chmurowicz, 8 officers: 2 2nd lieutenants, 3 captains, Lt. Col. (G. S.) all from 
WK II, camps IIC, IID, IIE. 

General Chmurowicz, unable to fly owing to his heart ailtnent, was left in Berlin. 

On the aerodrome a captain informs us that we have to fly to Smolensk. The 
colonel requests that [either he or the group] be released from that duty and 
another delegation selected. 

April 16: Arrival in Warsaw at 10.40 hours, Okecie. Major Nowosielski 
released; left in Warsaw. 11.30 hours — start for Smolensk. Arrival 15.30 
hours. Military police interested. In the evening, detailed explanation of the 
purpose of our arrival. Copies of the depositions of witnesses and the list of 
casualties, 300 bodies. The Colonel made his standpoint clear. We are detailed 
by order, and were not informed of the purpose of the journey. We do not 
consider ourselves official representatives, and still less a delegation of prisoner-of- 
war officers. And therefore we arc unable to make any declarations or statements. 
We request that we not be photographed, filmed, or asked to hold press con- 
ferences. We can, however (l) observe whatever we shall see on the spot; 
(2) transmit our observations exclusively for the information of prisoner-of-war 
officers, not through the medium of the public press; (3) all other statements of 
fact belong to the International Red Cross, the international press, etc. After 
some time, the Colonel received a reply that no conferences, declarations, or 
filming or radio broadcasting would be required, and that photographs taken by 
the noncommissioned officers would be kept at the O. K. W. for documentation. 
They will be satisfied with preparation of a report for the use of the prisoners of 
war, as bringing delegations from all POW camps is not technically possible. 

April 17, 1943: 08.30 hours. Departure to Katyn Forest, the area of exhumation 
in the vicinity of the railway station Gniasdowa, 20 kilometers West. 

Basic points: 

(1) Condition of bodies, partly mummified in the dry sand, features not 
recognizable, documents, badges of rank color of hair, service colors, buttons, the 
quality of cloth, all distinguishable. Documents and photographs in a good 
state of preservation. It is difficult to determine the length of interment by the 
condition of the bodies. 

(2) Bodies are dressed in uniforms, with badges of rank, other marks; officers' 
boots undoubtedly Polish. Polish paper money is scattered around. (Colonel 
Dr. Bulitz present on the spot determined the period of interment as two years.) 
The state of decomposition of the uniforms corresponds to this period and to the 
condition of the bodies. A small number in civilian clothes. 

(3) All exhumed bodies (one body exhumed personally) show pistol shot holes. 
Entry of the bullets was in the back of the head; exit in the occiput or temples. 
Some of the bodies have the hands bound at the back (one body personally 
exhumed). Similarly bound bodies were exhumed on the other side of the road, 
where, according to the depositions of the witnesses and (illegible) the bodies of 
Bolsheviks were buried 5 to 8 years ago. 
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[Translation from Polish] 

(4) At the presumed area of the burials 4 excavations were made, in which a 
mass oi many layers of bodies was found, some 1 to 2 metres deep. The top layer 
of bodies was removed and arranged on the surface for identification (some 300). 
Of these, some 160 were identified on the basis of documents, cigarette cases, (il- 
legible), correspondence, identification tags, etc. The rest impossible to identify, 
including civilians, because badges of rank and documents are absent. The lower 
layers are still not removed. There are presumably some 12 layers of bodies to 
the ground water level. In the corner of each excavation shafts were sunk. The 
bottom of the shaft was covered with loose earth. The thickness of the mass from 
the second layer is 1 J4 metres. 

(5) The total number according to the German estimate is 10,000 to 12,000, antf 
they quote the following bases [for their estimation]: 

The surface of the general mass grave, and the thickness of the layer of bodies. 
Partly ascertained thickness of the layer visible in the shaft: 1J4 metres. From 
all sides of the excavations heads or limbs are sticking out, which indicates that 
between four opened graves bodies are also present — it is not known how many. 
Depositions of witnesses regarding the number of railway transports to Gniasdowa 
station and from the station to the place of execution in GPU trucks. In our 
presence the witnesses confirmed their depositions as regards the number of trans- 
ports in reply to our direct questions. 

It is beyond doubt that this is a mass grave and that the number of bodies 
involves thousands. The exact number can be ascertained only after exhuma- 
tions are completed. According to the witnesses, during April and (illegible) 
1940 they saw 3 to 4 rail transports composed of 3 to 4 prisoner cars. Truck could 
carry 16 persons each (daily; 480 during 28 days) (three covered trucks plus one 
light truck for luggage). 

(6) Exhumation work is under the direction of an officer of the Germany mili- 
tary police, who is assisted by the professor of medicine of Wroclaw University 
with the rank of Hauptarzt (?). On the spot there are three delegates of the 
Polish Red Cross from Warsaw', who will remain until the work is finished. They 
assist with the identification of the bodies and the arrangement of a common 
grave. Each body, alter exhumation and eventual identification, receives a 
metal tag about the neck with a number which is identical with that on the list 
of exhumed bodies and with that on the envelope with the documents. 

(7) The documents found are kept, after being dried, in a neighboring forester’s 
house in improvised showcases, with their numbers and envelopes. They are 
deciphered, translated, partly photographed, etc. Some of them (diaries) will 
be subject to chemical treatment in order to make illegible spots readable. The 
state of documents satisfactory, some photographs and correspondence in a good 
state of preservation, easy to read or to recognize. 

(8) General Smoraw inski's documents, paticularly army identity card and the 
Postal Savings Banks of Lublin book, well preserved. Trousers on the body 
with general’s stripes. 
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[TnaakttoD from Polish] 

Deezczka, W lady slaw, cartographer, born March 2, 1892 in Oetrozeu, address — ■ 
Warsaw, Aleje Ujazdowskie, Major of the 27th Railway Battalion, army book well 
preserved, with a photograph. 

Zbroja, Dr. Franciszek. 

Szymankiewicz, Captain, born May 26, 1896, address — Warsaw. 

Freidenreich, Ya, Second Lieutenant. 

Fryssberg, dr. Adam, Captain. 

halacinski (Halasinski?), Andrzej, Lt. Colonel. 

Smorawinski [illegible], address — Lublin, Litewski S<j. 3, Postal Savings bank- 
book, certificate of the Army Cross, born December 25, 1892 [illegible] identity 
document [illegible]. 

Bohatyrowicz, Bronislaw [illegible] Rejtan Str. 3-28., letter written by him, 
two photographs, a rather large sum of money. 

Lopusko, Edward, a card from Witold Lopusko, Vilna, Antokolska 4, firm 
Lopusko, Vilna. 

Kuzmiski, Arkady, student, January 29, 1907, Warsaw, Akademicka 5. 

Wirszillo, Tadeusz. 

Wlasienko, Wlodzimicrz, civilian, Maria Wlasienko, Wilna, Sosnovva 40. 
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(Translation from Polish 


Arrow' 

Arrow 

Arrow' 


to Minsk and Vitebsk, 
to Minsk, 
to Smolensk. 


N 


W- 


-E 


B 


Railway Station 
Gnezdowa 


[In Russian:] Kattn Forest. 

[In Polish:] (Katyn Forest). 

Legend: 1 centimeter equals 10-15 meters for the middle of the drawing; on the 
outer parts of the drawing marks were placed for the purpose of orientation. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Polish mass graves; excavations with Russian bodies; 
5, excavation to receive exhumed bodies; 6, the guardhouse; 7, elevation for photo- 
graphing and the Red Cross flag. 

GPU House [In Russian:] katia mountain. 

So-called “Zofiowka” [In Polish:] (Katia Mountain). 

[Arrow] Dnieper River. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know where Colonel Mosser is now? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, in Poland in prison. He was sentenced, I 
think, to life imprisonment. He became a general, and I think he 
became a director of a military school in Kharkov; but later on he 
was tried and he is now in prison. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is the colonel who was in charge of this 
expedition? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I may ask you just one question about that colonel. 
You told us that the first night that you got together in Smolensk, 
amongst other things you decided to do was to have the colonel 
interview certain Russian workers? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; right. 

Mr. Flood. Who had made certain statements shown to you by the 
Germans? 

Mr. Rowinski. Right. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know if the colonel did interview those 
Russians? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Flood. When — the next day? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; when we visited the graves. 

Mr. Flood. Did you see him talking to them? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Flood. Can you give us the gist of the colonel's converst tions 
with the Russians? 

Mr .“Rowinski. Yes; he told us that his impression is that they are 
telling the truth, only they are slightly exaggerating, he thought, 
regarding the amount of tho people who were brought to the camp. 

Mr. Flood. The colonel reported back about Polish officers? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That he had the conversation? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You know that he did in fact have one? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The gist of his conversation with the Russians was 
that he was satisfied that the statements he made which were shown 
to you by the Germans were honest statements, except that there was 
an error here and there about the numbers of bodies; is that correct? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There is one paragraph in Colonel Mosser's 
report which I would like to read to you and ask you whether you 
remember that paragraph. [Reading:] 

In May 1943 the known propaganda was started with regard to Katyn. I 
found myself in a group of officers who were taken to the locale for the purpose 
of showing the empty graves and the bodies. The very fact that these thousands 
of Polish officers were killed in the spring of 1940 in those woods is not subject to 
any doubt. 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz (reading): 

They tried to use us for radio, press, and film propaganda, to which I categori- 
cally effectively was in opposition. I did, however, agree only for the statement 
of our actual findings given for the information of Polish officer prisoners. 
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Do you remember that section of this report? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; I even remember that he was completely 
convinced, and when I heard about him going back to Poland, I was 
rather shocked to hear it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I am reading now from the book: The Katyn 
Murders in the Light of Documents in which that paragraph of Colonel 
Mosser is included. I am reading from page 261 of that book. So 
that Colonel Mosser, who was major and subsequently colonel, did 
agree with you that there was no question in his mind but that these 
people were killed in the spring of 1940? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes, there was no question about it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. This group of yours made a report. Is that 
report available? 

Mr. Rowinski. It is in the same book you are reading. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The report of this particular witness appears 
in the book which I have read, but it appears without his name. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Flood, I believe we should state for the record 
that while the book Mr. Machrowicz is referring to has not been placed 
in the record because it is so voluminous, it is part of the committee’s 
file and is always available. 

Mr. Flood. The committee will take note of that. Mr. Rowinski, 
you have not been paid or promised any benefits of any kind, have you, 
for appearing here today, by anybody? 

Mr. Rowinski. No. 

Mr. Flood. The committee wish to thank you for giving your time 
and your attention to the matter we are trying to investigate, and we 
appreciate your testimony this morning very much indeed. 

Mr. Rowinski. Thank you very much. 

(At 1:30 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2:30 p. m.) 

AJTfeR RECESS 

(The committee reconvened at 2:45 p. m.) 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Flood. Will you just give your name and your British address 
to the stenographer, please? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Lt. Gen. Tadeusz Bor Komorowski, 3 Bowrons Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

You can take the rest of it from this statement. 

(A document containing the following statement was handed to 
the reporter:) 

Born in l.VI. 1895 in Chorobrow, Southeastern Poland, Galicja. Took part 
in First World War as Cavalry officer in the Austrian Army. From 1918 joined 
the newly formed Polish Army. From 1918 till to 1920 took part in the Russo- 
Polish War. In 1920 decorated with the Virt.uti Militari Cross, the highest 
Polish military decoration. After the end of the war remained in the regular 
army. From 1927 till 1938 commanded the 9 Lancers Regiment. 

In 1938 in the rank of colonel, appointed commander of the Cavalry Training 
Center in Grudziadz. 

Took part in the German-Polish War in 1939. After the defeat in 1939 went 
underground and was one of the organizers of the Polish Home Army. 

From 1939-41 commander of the Cracow and Silesia districts of the Under- 
ground. 
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In 1940 promoted to the rank of general. 

From 1941-43 deputy commander of the Home Army/HQ in Warsaw. 

In 1943 in July nominated commander in chief of the Home Army in the rank 
of lieutenant general. Commanded the Home Army till the end of the Warsaw 
uprising, October 1944. After the capitulation of Warsaw, taken prisoner of 
war by the Germans. In May 1945 liberated from German captivity by the 
U. S. A. Army. 

From May 28, 1945 commander in chief of Polish forces abroad. In 1946, 
November 8, resigned from the post as C. I. C. of Polish Forces. 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered an injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of the testimony. 

Do you understand that? 

General Komorowski. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Flood. Will you raise vour right hand, please, to be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, 
according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will 
not conceal anything; so help you God? 

General Komorowski. I do. 

Mr. Flood. Will you be seated, please? 

TESTIMONY OF IT. OEN. TADEUSZ BOR-KOMOROWSEI, 3 BOW- 
RONS AVENUE, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 

Mr. Flood. What is your full name? 

General Komorowski. Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski. 

Mr. Flood. Were you at any time identified with the Polish armed 
forces? . 

General Komorowski. In the underground army, home army. 
From 1939 till the end of 1944 I was in Poland. 

Mr. Flood. What was your title, your rank, in the underground 
army? 

General Komorowski. In the beginning, general, and in 1943, 
lieutenant general. 

Mr. Flood. During all of the time that you were in command of 
the so-called Polish home army, or underground army, your head- 
quarters were generally in Warsaw, were they? 

General Komorowski. Yes, sir, the headquarters. But I was not 
all the time commander; I was till 1943 deputy commander, and from 
1943 after the commander in chief, General Roweski, was arrested, I 
became commander. 

Mr. Flood. I direct your attention to the late summer of 1941, at 
which time the rapprochement took place between the Soviet and 
Poland. You are aware of that time? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And of the protocol? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you remember that the protocol between the 
Soviet and the Poles called for the Russians to release all Polish 
prisoners, of all categories? 
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General Komorowski. Yes. And at this time we received an order 
from General Sikorski to look for the prisoners of war in camps of 
prisoners of war in Germany and in areas occupied by the Germans 
in Russia, as he saw that it may be possible that the Polish prisoners 
of war were taken by the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. Because of the confusion and because of the uncertainty 
as to where the Polish prisoners may have been, since there was no 
trace of them and because it was possible that they may have been 
taken prisoner by the Germans as well as the Russians, General 
Sikorski, then head of the Polish state, directed you, at your head- 
quarters in the underground in Poland, to do everything possible to 
try and find the missing Poles; is that right? 

General Komorowski. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konski. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that he is maybe 
going to cover that in his statement. 

Mr. Flood. That is what we are going to do now. 

I have been advised, General, that you have a prepared written 
statement that you would like to read to the committee at this time. 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Would you so do? 

Mr. Dondero. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Dondero. Before you proceed with your statement, General, 
I have one question. You said on the record that you made an effort 
to search for the Polish officers in the belief that they might have been 
taken by the Germans. Did you not get word from these officers back 
to their families that they had been taken by the Russians and not 
by the Germans, before that time? 

General Komorowski. Yes; but it was not our opinion. General 
Sikorski gave an order and in his order he believed maybe possibly 
that they were taken by the Germans, “so you must look all over to 
determine if some of the prisoners of war taken by the Russians are 
in any camp in Germany,” the General wrote. 

Mr. Flood. As a matter of fact, General, there had been a number 
of Poles who had been taken prisoner by the Germans in the earlier 
days; is not that right? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And they were then in prison camps in Germany? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You were present here this morning, were you not, 
when the last witness testified that he, a Polish officer, was a prisoner 
of the Germans in a German prison camp? 

General Komorowski. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. All right, go ahead now. 

General Komorowski. In September 1939, a large part of the 
Polish Army retreating before the German onslaught had found itself 
in eastern Poland, where the men were taken prisoner by the Russians. 
After some time, the families of these men, mostly officers, began to 
receive censored letters from them. The postmarks revealed that the 
men had been grouped in three large prisoner-of-war camps at Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. The last letters to be received from these 
camps were dated April 1940. All letters sent to them after that 
month were returned stamped “Retour-parti” — “Return to sender; 
addressee gone away.” 
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Grave anxiety reigned among the numerous families who had their 
relatives in Russian captivity. Nobody could understand why the 
letters written after April 1940 had been sent back. If they had been 
transferred to other camps, why had the letters not been sent on in- 
stead of being returned? 

We had news from London, from General Sikorski, sent us by 
radio and by clandestine couriers, that more than 8,000 Polish Officers 
had been taken prisoner of war by the Russians. Of these, only 
about 400 men had been traced and found after the Russo-Polisn 
Agreement. 

General Sikorski had ordered the commander in chief of the home 
army to conduct a thorough search in the prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany and in the areas under German occupation, as he did not 
exclude the eventuality that the missing officers had been taken over 
by the Germans during their advance in 1941. The intensive search 
undertaken by the home army, which had clandestine liaison with 
the prisoner-of-war camps in Germany yielded no results. Not a 
single Polish officer of the 8,000 mentioned was in a German prisoner- 
of-war camp; not one was discovered on Soviet territory occupied 
by the Germans. 

There were in this last area a few civilians who during the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941 had been deported from Poland by the Russians. 
They said that in the spring of 1940, Polish prisoners from the camps 
at Kozietek, Starobielsk, and Oatashkov had been removed from these 
camps and had probably been sent to forced labor camps in northern 
Russia. We could learn nothing more through the channels of in- 
formation at our disposal. All news which we had we sent immedi- 
ately by radio to London to General Sikorski. 

At the beginning of April 1943, the chief of the German Propaganda 
Service for the Warsaw district summoned a number of Poles to the 
Bruhl Palace, headquarters of the Nazi Governor of Warsaw. They 
were received by a delegate of the German Ministry of Propaganda, 
from Berlin. lie announced the discovery of mass graves of victims 
of Soviet terrorism near Smolensk. Simultaneously, similar meetings 
were summoned in Cracow and Lublin. In all cases, tho Poles were 
told they were to be prepared for a journey, they were to be taken by 
plane to the actual scene of the graves, where they would see for 
themselves the truth of the German assertions. 

On April 10, 1943, a delegation left Warsaw by plane for Smolensk. 
It was composed of the Chairman of the RGO, Seyfried, Ferdinand 
Goetel, E. Skiwski, Dr. K. Orzechowski, Dr. Grodzki, W. Kaweeki 
from the press; a photo reporter, Didur; and a worker, F. Prochownik. 

After their return to Warsaw, the commander in chief of the home 
army, General Rowecki, received precise reports about all thej r had 
seen and heard. He sent, on the 22d of April 1943, an exact report to 
London, radiograms Nos. 625/1, 625/2, 625/3, and 625/4; 689/FFB, 
690/KMS, 691 /ST W, 692/ZZK, from the 22d of April 1943. 

I have all the telegrams with me, but they are in Polish. 

Mr. Flood. We will take that up later. Just finish your statement 
now. 

General Komorowski. A second delegation was sent from Cracow 
and Warsaw: Father S. Jasinski, Dr. A. Schebesta, Dr. T. Susz 
Praglowski, S. Klapert, M. Martens — all from Cracow — and K. 
Skarzynski, L. Rojkiewicz, J. Wodzinowski, Dr. H. Bartoszewski, 
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S. Kolodziekski, Z. Dmochowski, and Boyan Banach, from Warsaw. 
We also received reports from some members of the second delegation, 
sent by the Germans to Katyn. General Rowecki, commander in 
-chief of the home army, sent, on May 7 and 13, 1943, a collective 
report to London: 692/1, 692/2, 756/1, 755/2, and 755/3. 

I had the opportunity to send to Katyn my own observer, a trust- 
worthy man of the underground. Before his departure, I had a long 
talk with him in which I told him what to look for. Only the com- 
mander in chief, General Rowecki, knew that I had sent this man. 

After 2 weeks’ time my observer from Katyn was back. His 
account began with a confirmation that the German figure of 10,000 
corpses was exaggerated. When he reached Katyn, seven of the 
graves had been opened, and he estimated that the graves did not 
contain very many more than 4,000 bodies at all. He worked among 
the exhumers for some days. He personally took out from the pockets 
of the exhumed men, notebooks, diaries, letters, and prewar zloty 
bank notes, which were in a good state of preservation. 

Chairman Madden. What kind of bank notes? 

General Komorowski. Zloty; which is Polish money. 

His account of all he had seen is too well known from reports of 
other witnesses and therefore I do not cite it. He put on the table 
before me a parcel containing copies of notebooks, diaries, and memoirs 
taken mostly in his presence from the pockets of the murdered men. 
There were 15 diaries, which I read immediately. The most important, 
in my opinion, was the diary of Maj. Adam Solski, written up to the 
last time, and indicating the place where they had been brought. 

I am quoting the last words of this diary : 

April 8, 3:30: Departure from Kozielsk depot westwards; at Jelnia station 
since 9:45. 

April 8: We have been at a siding at Smolensk since 12 o’clock. 

April 9: Morning, some minutes before 5, reveille in the cars and preparation 
to leave. We are going somewhere by automobile, What next? 

April 9: Ever since dawn it has been a peculiar day. Departure in lorries 
fitted with cells; terrible. Taken to forest somewhere, something like a summer 
resort. Very thorough search of our belongings. They took my watch, which 
showed time as 6:30, 8:30; asked about my ring, which was taken; ruble belt, 
penknife. 

These were the last words written by Major Solski. 

The outstanding point of all these diaries was in their all breaking 
off short at the same point, either on leaving the camp at Kozielsk 
or on arrival at Katyn in April 1940. 

One of the diaries had belonged to an officer who had been a close 
friend of a colonel of the staff of the home army, Janusz Bokszczanin. 
He was in possession of his friend’s notes, which he had made when 
they had been at the higher military academy together. Both the 
diary and the notes were handed to a handwriting expert, who con- 
firmed beyond all doubt that both had been written by the same per- 
son. 

The 15 copies of the diaries handed me personally by my observer 
had been sent to London in July 1944 by a courier, Colonel Rutkowski, 
"Rudy.” Other copies were hidden and buried in different places in 
Poland, which had been known to my observer. 

Russia’s refusal for the examination of the Katyn graves by the 
International Red Cross caused consternation and embarrassment in 
Communist circles in Poland. In PPR circles, at secret meetings 
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and conferences, the Communists openly admitted that “Polish 
reactionaries” had been liquidated. They also initiated a whispering- 
campaign in Warsaw to the effect that a mutiny had broken out in 
one of the camps and that some of the officers had been executed. 

That is all I know, being in Poland in this time as deputy com- 
mander, about the Katyn matter. 

I would like to tell one thing more, as a further point. My observer 
brought a cord with which the hands were bound, and we gave this 
cord to an expert in Warsaw. The expert concluded that the cord was 
made from material not known in Poland and in Western Europe. 
It was the opinion of the expert in Warsaw. 

Chairman Madden. General, I want to express my appreciation for 
your statement, but on account of having a severe cold, I am going 
to excuse myself for this afternoon. Congressman Flood will carry 
on in my place. 

Mr. Flood. General, you mentioned that you have some telegrams 
with you, to which you referred in your prepared statement as being 
telegrams sent from your underground home command to the Polish 
Government in London in connection with this matter. 

General Komorowski. Yes; but they are all in Polish. 

Mr. Flood. It does not matter. Can you just let me have them? 

(The witness produced documents.) 

Mr. Flood. We want these marked for identification. General, 
you have presented to the committee these telegrams to which you 
and I have referred. I understand that these are the original records 
taken by you from the files of the home army and that, under the 
circumstances, you cannot leave these original documents with the 
committee, but you have no objection to letting us have photostatic 
copies of these telegrams for our files. 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. We will insert them in the record as part of the per- 
manent record and return to you these originals which I now hold. 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you mark for identification these three separate 
folders as exhibits 25, 26, and 27? Only the English translations of 
these exhibits will be published in the official record and the photo- 
stats of the originals shall be placed in the committee’s permanent file. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit 25,” “Exhibit 
26,” and “Exhibit 27” for identification and are as follows:) 

Exhibit 25 

[Translation from Polish] 

Seal. 

Special Detachment of the 
Commander in Chief's Staff. 

File No. 1833. 

Date: April 17, 1943. 

Secret. 

Radiogram No. 650/WH 

From Wanda I Accepted April 16, 1943 Hr. 2100 

Read April 17, 1953 1645 

Commander in Chief 

Near Smolensk the Germans have discovered a mass grave containing a few 
thousand officers of ours from the Koziclsk Camp who were murdered in March 
and April 1940. A few Poles from Warsaw and Cracow, who were specially 
brought to the grave, have taken part in its examination. Their reports allow 
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no doubts as to the truth of this mass murder. Public opinion is aroused. I 
shall report details in the next few days. 

Kalina 576 — April 14. 

[Illegible handwritten notations in several places on the page.] 

Exhibit 25 
[Translation (Tom Polish] 

Seal 

Special Detachment of the 
Commander in Chief’s Staff 
File No. 1942 
Date: April 23, 1943 
Secret 


Radiogram No. 689/FFB 

From Wanda I. Accepted April 22, 1943 Hr. 1635 

Read April 22, 1943 2100 

I report in connection with Cabel 575: 

On April 10 at 9 a. m. the committee which was organized by the Germans was 
flown to Smolensk. Under their instigation the following persons took part in the 
examination as witnesses: Scyfried, the Chief Director of the RGO, Ferd. Goetel 
and E. Skiwski, Dr. K. Orzechowski, Director of the Municipal Hospital Services, 
Dr. Grodzki from RGO, the gutter snipe journalist Wl. Kawecki, a photoreporter 
(f.), Didur, and the laborer Fr. Prochownik. 

After the arrival of the committee at 1 p. m. in Smolensk the German officer 
Slowentschik explained that in the Spring of 1942 a group of Polish laborers who 
were staying in that area at that time found a grave of Polish soldiers in the forest, 
near Gniazdowo. At the place of its discovery the laborers set two crosses made 
from birch wood. In the first months of 1943 the German Intelligence Service 
received some information about this grave; it reported the case to the OK (German 
High Command], and interrogated the local population. This interrogation 
showed that many executions were performed during March and April of 1940 in 
the forest close to the Resting House Wd, near Gniazdowo. The Polish prisoners 
were transported in trucks (from the trains]. One person testified that, while 
working as a railway employee, he had seen bills of lading issued in Kozielsk. The 
trains were made up of carriages. The prisoners were taken to the forest in motor 
cars. It has been established on the spot that there are three huge mass graves 
in sandy soil, under pines of a few years growth, about 15 kilometers from the 
locality of Gniazdowo or Katyn, on the highway from Smolensk to Witebsk, in the 
forest known as Kozice Gory. 

It is estimated that in one of the mass graves lie about three thousand bodies 
and in the other about five thousand. The third mass grave has not yet been 
touched. The estimate is based upon excavations made so far. Besides there is 
still another, somewhat older, mass grave which probably contains bodies of 
Russians. A number of the exhumed bodies have been identified. 

To be continued. Kalina 625/1. 

April 22, 1943. 


Exhibit 25 


[Translation from Polish] 

RADIOGRAM No. 690/KMS 


File No. 


From Wandy 1 Accepted April 22, 1943 Hr. 1703 

Read April 23, 1943 1300 

Continuation 625 

On April 11 at 9 a. m. the Polish delegates reached Kozie Gory where they were 
received by a few German officers. An explanation was given by Colonel Dr. 
Gehrard Buhtz, professor at the University of Breslau ana director of the Uni- 
versity Institute for Forensic Medicine and Criminology, who was directing the 
exhumation and autopsy. A few excavations were inspected. The first moat 
was several meters long and a few meters wide. About a meter beneath the ground 
it contained layers of bodies found by the staff instructed to make the excavations. 
The corpses were stuck into the soft, lying one beside the other with their faces 
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down. The greater part of the bodies were wearing Polish boots. The officers' 
uniforms were in fairly good condition. The autopsy of bodies showed shots in 
the backs of their heads. Some ot the bodies had hoods on their heads made of 
sacks and coats. Some of the bodies had oakum in their mouths. Other excava- 
tions were on a smaller scale. The Polish delegates paid homage to their murdered 
countrymen. 

In an adjoining building the commission had an opportunity to look at docu- 
ments, identifying marks and letters which had been found on those corpses 
already exhumed. There were memoirs which broke off in March or April of 1940. 
One of the letters was sent from Warsaw on January 17, 1940. The established 
list of names of the soldiers killed corresponds almost exactly to the number of the 
exhumed bodies. 

The German experts were not familiar with the Polish language nor with Polish 
organization. This fact suggests that quite a lot of identifying data may have 
been overlooked. They did not know, for instance, that an officers’ camp had 
been run in Kozielsk. Not on til the Polish delegates arrived, were invoiced 
addresses of consignments linked with this camp. 

The present list reads: 

To be continued. Kalina 625/2. 

[Illegible notation.] 

Exhibit 25 


[Translation from Polish] 

RADIOGRAm No. 691/STW 


File No. 


From Wandy l s Accepted April 22, 1943 Hr. 1740 

Read April 23, 1943 1440 

Continuation 625: 

1/ Adamek, Jozef, without address and rank; 

2/ Bohatvrewicz, Bronislaw, Brig. Gen.; 

3/ Dr. Chomicki, Ludwik; 

4/ Chrvstolin, Bernard, Chorzow; 

5/ Czajkowski, Bohdan, (Kutno ?); 

6/ Florkiewicz, Zbigniew, Lublin; 

7/ Gestping, Jerzy; 

8/ Jakubowicz, Stanislaw. Lt.; 

9/ Halaein^ki, Andrzej, Col.: 

10/ Kalinowski, Miehai, Lt. Sieradz; 

11/ Kaplanski, Henryk Leopold — Grodno; 

12/ Kiczka, Jozef, Major; 

13/ Kozlinski, Stefan, Captain, Warsaw*; 

14/ Kraczkiewicz, Kazimierz, Logionowo; 

15/ Dr. Kukulski, Eugeniusz, Col., physician, Cracow; 

16/ Lukas, Romuald of 

17/ Lutomski or Lutowski, Andrzej 

18/ Maczynski, A., Warsaw; 

19/ Maykowski, Janusz, Lt.; 

20/ Nelken, Jan, Col., physician, Warsaw; 

21/ Niemiec, Henryk, Major, Warsaw; 

22/ Xowicki, Tadeusz; 

23/ Nobis, Wincenty, Tyszkowiec; 

24/ Ochasso, Zygmunt, Lt. of the Reserves, Field hospital 362; 

25/ Ochenkowski, Andrzej, Lt., near Rymanowo 
26/ Ostrowski, Jerzy, Warsaw*; 

27/ Paczulski, Romuald; 

28/ Radzenowski, Bronislaw, Warsaw: 

29/ Smorawinski, Mieczyslaw*, Brig. Gen.; 

30/ Sliwinski, Miehai, Plock: 

31/ Spytkowski, Stanislaw”, Cracow: 

32/ Tatarka, Alfred, Bochnia; 

33/ Tobiasz, Miehai, Major, physician, Choszczow near Warsaw; 

34/ Wisniewski, Artur, Col., Warsaw*: 

35/ Zajaczkowski. Roman, engineer, Warsaw; 

36/ Zbroja, Franeiszek, physician; 

37/ Zelislawski, Kazimierz, Col., Cracow*. 

To be continued. Kalina 625/3. 
April 22, 1943. 
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Exhibit 26 


[Translation from Polish] 

RADIOGRAm No. 692/ZZK 


File No. 


From Wanda I Accepted April 22, 1943 Hr. 1800 

Read April 23, 1943 1400 

Continuation No, 625 

The authenticity of what was discovered and identified in several cases has 
been settled. It is difficult to estimate the number of bodies, because all the 
shafts shown do not reach the bottom of the grave. It seems” th$t the number 
10 thousand is an exaggeration. The Polish members of the exj&fdition estimate 
that the number is at least from 6-8 thousand. The place discovered is now 
being excavated intensively and the local military authorities expressed the 
conviction that the Polish institutions would take it over. The Poles present 
[on the spot] expressed their views that it is a task for the Polish Red Cross. Nu- 
merous expeditions of German and neutral correspondents are arriving now at 
the place of execution. The Polish delegation returned to Warsaw on the eve- 
ning of April 11. The first press announcement was issued on April 14. 

The second Polish delegation is en route, [and] among it the man in our con- 
fidence is hidden. 

Kalina 625/4— April 21, 1943. 

[Illegible handwritten notation probably made in the London office.] 


Exhibit 26 
[Translation from Polish] 

[Seal :] 

Special Detachment of 
the Staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief 
2290 

May 13, 1943 

RADIOGRAM No. 778 


From Wanda 6 


Accepted May 12, 1943 T r 0845 
Read May 13, 1943 nr * 1430 


A very sensible and close participant in the inspection of the graves near 
Smolensk on behalf of the Polish Red Cross, [who is a] Lieutenant Colonel [and] 
a military doctor, has submitted to me the following report: 

1. At the foot of the hill there is a mass grave in the shape of the letter “L,” 
the w f hole grave is open, the dimensions of the grave are 16 meters wide by 26 
meters long by 6 meters deep. The bodies of the murdered are carefully laid 
down in 9-12 layers one on top of the other, each layer with the heads in opposite 
directions. The uniforms, notes in the pockets, identity cards, military distinc- 
tions [are] well preserved, t he skin on the bodies, hair, and tendons [are] well pre- 
served, the skin and tendons have to be cut when a skull is trepanned; however, 
it is impossible to identify the face. 

2. The second mass grave is placed at right artgles to the first grave, [is] partially 
opened, its dimensions [are] 14 meters by 26 meters, the hands of all the bodies 
in this grave are bound with a string at the back, the mouths of some of them are 
gagged w ith handkerchiefs, rags, the heads of some are wrapped in coat tails. 

3. 906 bodies have been exhumed up to now, 76 percent of wdiich have been 
iden-tified by means of identity cards, letters, and the like found on the bodies. 

4. According to the foregoing, presumably 2,500-4,000 bodies are lying in both 
mass graves, mainly officers’ [bodies, and some bodies, although] not a great 
number, [are] in mufti, [who w r erel reserve officers. 

5. On behalf of the Polish Red Cross there are 12 persons employed in exca- 
vating the graves, in [doing] identification wmrk, and in collecting the documents 
that are found /a doctor and 3 medical noncommissioned officers/. 

6. It is characteristic that there was nothing taken away from the murdered 
but watches, in the pocket portfolios there is money and documents and some- 
times rings [are] on fingers. 

Kalina 692/1. 

[Illegible handwritten notation probably made iff the London office.] 
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Exhibit 26 
[Translation from Polish] 

RADIOGRAM No. 779 


File No. 2290/secret/ 1943 
May 14, 1943 


From Wanda 6 Accepted May 13, 1943 Hr. 0925 

Read May 14, 1943 1030 

Continuation of 692. 

7. All of the skulls of the bodies are wounded by bullets fired from the back. 
Participants in the exhumation on behalf of the Polish Red Cross put emphasis on 
the collection of bullets removed from the skulls of the murdered, on the revolver 
shells [and] ammunition lying about in the mass grave, and on the strings with 
which the hands of the murdered were bound. All the material discovered is 
being shipped as occasion permits to Warsaw to the Polish Red Cross, in care of 
Doctor Uorezycki. Ail the bullets are 7.65 caliber. The shells are inscribed 
“Ceco,” the strings [are] twisted. 

8. In the presence of the reporter, a diary written up to April 21 was taken out 
of the suit of Major Solski. He stresses that they were transported from Kozielsk 
in prison carriages to their destination (on 5 [the next seven letters have no mean- 
ing for translation] 6 axes), [and] were brought to Smolensk, where after passing a 
night, reveille was sounded at 4 o'clock in the morning on April 21, and they were 
put into prison automobiles, they were unloaded from the automobiles in a glade 
in the forest and at 6.30 led to buildings placed on the spot, where they were 
ordered to give up their jewelry and watches, and the diary finishes on this. 

9. The Polish Red Cross delegates are carrying on the exhumation, the dis- 
section of the bodies, and the collection of documents under the supervision of the 
German authorities, and in addition private connections with the local population 
have been entered into. All the identified bodies are given tags with a number of 
the Polish Red Cross, on a steel wire and bound to a bone, afterwards the bodies 
are laid in a freshly dug common grave. Among the victims identified up to now 
all but one come from the camp of Kozielsk, one comes from Starobielsk. 

10. The forest glade near Katyn comprises a large area of several square kilo- 
meters on which the rest houses of the NKVD were standing. The local civilian 
population says that in March and April of the year 1940 every day 1 transport of 
Polish officers, amounting to 200-300 persons, was brought in. 

Kalina 692/2— 5. V 

[Illegible handwritten notation probably made in the London officel 


Exhibit 27 

[Translation from Polish] 

File No. 2575/secret/43 
26 May 

Radiogram No. 851 Accepted May 23, 43 

From Wanda VI hour 1805 

Read May 26, 43 
hour 1680 

At 18.33 of April 19. Composition of the first delegation appointed by the 
Germans and conveyed [to Katyn] April 10: Edmund Seyfried, RGO [Central 
Council of Welfare] Krakow, Doctor of Medicine Konrad Orzechowski municipal 
hospitals Warsaw, Doctor of Medicine Edward Grodzki of Polish Welfare Com- 
mittee in Warsaw, Ferdvnand Goetel and Jan Emil Skiwski, Kazimierz Prochow- 
nik factory foreman of the factory Zieleniewski Krakow, Wladyslaw Kawecki 
director of German-sponsored agency Polpress Krakow, Kazimierz Didur, 

E hoto reporter Krakauer Ztg. and Widera, photographic correspondent of Glos 
>u brisk i. 

The second delegation, which visited Katyn composed of: from Krakow — 
Rev. Dean Stanislaw Jasinski, Doctor of Medicine Adam Schebesta, Doctor of 
Medicine Tadeusz Susz, Praglowski, Stanislaw Klapert — all three from the Polish 
Red Cross, Journalist Marian Martens. From Warsaw — Kazimierz Jerzy 
Skarzynski, Ludwik Rojkiewicz, Jerzy Wodzinowski, Doctor of Medicine Hiero- 
nim Bartoszewski, Boyan Banach — all from the Polish Red Cross. The delegation 
was of a technical character, part of it remained on the spot as personnel [and was] 
later supplemented to the number of 12 persons. 
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The summary of Seyfried's report: The delegation was housed in the Wehr- 
macht quarters, where the story of the discovery was told: In October 1942 a 
group of Polish workers located at the settlement of Gniezdowo Kozie Gory was 
told by the local population about the graves of the executed Polish officers. The 
German authorities only learned of this fact in February this year, against the 
Soviet partisans [sic], and a test digging was ordered about the forest area near 
the NKVD rest house in Porparka. 

Kalina 755/1 
May 13, 43 


Exhibit 27 


Radiogram No. 852 
From Wanda 


[Translation from Polish] 


Seal 

Special Detachment of the 
Commander in Chief's Staff 
May 25, 1943 
Secret 


Accepted May 23, 43, 19.40 hrs. 
Reaa May 25, 43, 15.15 hrs. 


Continuation of /755/2. One mass grave 28 by 14 meters and 6 meters deep 
was dug up, and the entire area of the cemetery was fixed. At a distance of 300 
and 500 meters from the officers' graves, graves of civilians at least 10 years old 
were discovered. The rest of the explanations as in telegram 625. The assist- 
ance of the German Army was officially offered, subject, however, to conditions 
of security and housing. The technical problem, it is hoped, will be taken over 
by the Polish people * * * an adequate announcement that it is within the 

eompetence of the Polish Red Cross. The delegates have found two dug-up pits 
on the spot; about 250 bodies have already been exhumed, among other the bodies 
of Generals Smorawinski and Bohatyrowicz. The documents have already been 
removed to a separate showcase. The bodies in uniforms [with] officer's boots, 
stripes, decorations, and two bodies in generals' uniforms with decorations and a 
general's stripes [on the trousers]. Seyfried, after inspecting the graves, with the 
permission of the Germans, made the following speech, whose contents were 
affirmed by another delegate: “I call upon you gentlemen to take off your hats, 
bow your heads, and pay tribute to these heroes who gave their lives that Poland 
might live." The Germans saluted. The entire proceedings were filmed, photo- 
graphed, and sound-recorded. The participants have expressed * * * a 

sound recording was also made. One kilometer from the place of execution at 
the dissection building [were displayed] the documents, letters dated with the 
last dates, September 1, and diaries, General Smorawinski's silver cigarette case 
with an engraving of General Zielinski, scapulars, medals, identity cards, visiting 
cards, on the basis of which 47 names were then identified. 

Kalina 755/2 

May 13, 43 


F.xhibit 27 

[Translation from Polish] 

Radiogram No. 853 File Number 2575/secret/43 

May 26, 1953 

From Wanda Accepted May 23, 43, 2000 hrs. 

# Reaa May 26, 43, 1330 hrs. 

Continuation of 755/2. Skarzynski's report for the Polish Red Cross and the 
action of the Polish Red Cross. Skarzynski submitted on April 16 the following 
report: 

1. At the locality of Katyn near Smolensk there are partially uncovered graves of 
Polish officers. 

2. On the basis of an inspection of bodies exhumed up to now, one may state 
that these officers were murdered by means of bullets fired at the back of the heads 
[15 meaningless letters]. There is no doubt, however, that the execution was 
skillfully performed. 

3. The murder did not have robbery as a motive because the bodies are in 
uniforms, with decorations, in boots, and on the bodies were found a great number 
of Polish coins and bank notes. 
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4. Judging from papers found on the bodies, the murder was committed in March 
or April of 1940. 

5. Up to now there have only been a small number of bodies identified by name 
(about 150). This report with the motion for raising the number of the technical 
group by 6 persons was forwarded on April 17 to the district authorities and on 
April 19 a memo [was forwarded] in connection with the suggestion of sending 
Polish Red Cross delegates to the officers’ prison camps in Germany. The Polish 
Red Cross answered pointing out that the Polish Red Cross was ready to co- 
operate with the German authorities within the limits of international conven- 
tions on condition that its sphere of activities, restricted now to the operation of 
an information bureau, be restored, in particular: 

1. The activity of the Polish Red Cross would have to be permitted over the 
entire areas from which the Polish army had been recruited. 

2. Prisoners of war in case of release would be permitted to come back al9o to the 
GG [Government General] (Prohibition 1941). 

3. Prisoners of war would not be handed over from camps to the police authori- 
ties for alleged prewar offenses. 

Kalina 755/3 
May 13. 43 

Mr. Flood. General, I show you marked for identification exhibits 
25, 26, and 27 and ask you whether or not these are copies of the 
original files taken by you and kept in your custody from the records of 
the Polish Home Army in Warsaw, dealing with the matters you re- 
ferred to in your prepared statement, and that within these exhibits 
are contained the particular telegrams and other matters dealing with 
the Katyn incident? Is that correct? 

Ganeral Komorowski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. In your prepared statement, General, you mentioned 
the name of Maj. Adam Solski. 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you a list of names of the officers whose 
bodies were found at Katyn, which list has been made a part of this 
record, and ask you to look at page 158 thereof and see if you can 
identify the name of Adam Solski, to which you referred? 

General Komorowski. Yes; it is the same; Solski, Adam. 

Mr. Flood. Wo have beon showing in the record, through various 
witnesses, the widespread effort that was made by General Sikorski 
and General Anders and the Polish Government generally to find some 
trace of the missing Polish officers and Polish prisoners. That effort 
was further carried out by your home command and the underground 
working under your command in Warsaw; is that correct? 

General Komorowski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You carried on extensive efforts in executing General 
Sikorski's order, did you not? 

General Komorowski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. You had your underground agents operating in the 
German prison camps, is that correct? 

General Komorowski. Yes. We had liaison with nearly all the 
camps. 

Mr. Flood. And any place where the Germans were in occupied 
territory? 

General Komorowski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. At any time, did you issue any specific orders or instruc- 
tions in this general search, for the search of officers from the camps 
of Kozielsk, Starobelsk, and Ostashkov? 

General Komorowski. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. Flood. During the entire investigation conducted by your con- 
tacts of the underground, did you ever receive any information with 
reference to the Polish prisoner officers, the missing ones, from the 
camps Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Ostashkov? 

General Komorowski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Did you, through your underground, or you yourself, 
in person, or any of your command, have any contacts or liaison with 
any of the Russian authorities, civil, military, or political? 

General Komorowski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Were all of your efforts made in Polish and German- 
occupied territory? 

General Komorowski. Yes; which the Russians didn’t have. 
But there were Poles that were taken by the Russians in 1939 or 1940, 
and that we found in the areas taken by the Germans, of the Russian 
territory. 

Mr. Flood. After the rapprochement of the summer of 1941, 
between the Soviet and the Poles, you still continued in command of 
the home army in Warsaw, did you? 

General Komorowski. In 1941 I was deputy commander. 

Mr. Flood. The Germans were then in occupation but you were 
deputy commander? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you in 1943 when you first heard of the 
Katyn massacre as announced by the Germans? 

General Komorowski. Wo heard immediately when a delegate 
from the German propaganda came to Warsaw. The next day we 
knew what he told. And some days after, in all the press — it was 
only in the German propaganda issue — were these findings of the 
graves in Katyn disclosed. And by radio, the Germans gave news 
jBvery day about the discovery at Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. What was the reaction of yourself and your command 
at home headquarters in Warsaw when the Russians, on April 17, 
1943, 2 days after the Germans made their announcement on April 
16, 1943, when the Russians announced that this was a German crime 
and not a Russian crime? 

General Komorowski. In the beginning we all, nearly all Poles 
in Poland, thought that the crime had been committed by the Ger- 
mans. It was the general opinion in Poland that the crime was 
committed by the Germans as we knew how many crimes the Germans 
had committed. Only when I received the diaries of my observer 
sent to Katyn and when he told me of what he had seen, in this moment 
I was convinced that this crime had been committed by the Russians 
and not by the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. Where are the diaries now and the documents that 
your observer brought back from Katyn and left with you in Warsaw; 
do you have any idea? What did you do with them? 

General Komorowski. He brought copies of these documents and 
they were sent here to London, and they are in London. I also have 
copies of these diaries. 

Mr. Flood. Let me see some of those, please. 

(The witness produced some documents.) 

Mr, Flood. Will you have this marked as exhibit No. 28? (So 
marked by the stenographer.) General, I show you exhibit 28 and 
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ask you whether or not this exhibit contains the original copies made 
by your underground agent? 

General Komorowski. No, these are copies. 

Mr. Flood. These are copies of the originals made by your people? 

General Komorowski. By the staff here in London. 

Mr. Flood. Your agent brought back from Katyn copies of diaries? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Those copies were shown to you? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You had copies made of those copies, and the original 
copies you sent to London. So exhibit 28 is the copies which you 
had made of your agent’s copies of the original documents found on 
the bodies at Katyn in his presence; is that correct? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you tell us that this exhibit 28 contains the copies 

of 15? 

General Komorowski. Here are 10. 

Mr. Flood. Here are 10 of the 15? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The originals were 15 that you saw? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

. Mr. Flood. And I have in this exliibit copies of 10 of those diaries? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. General, would you remove from this group of diaries 
your copy of Major Solski’s diary? I believe you mentioned him. And 
also select the copy of at least one other diary and we will make those 
exhibit 28. I believe it won’t be necessary at this time to include all 
10 diaries in the record. 

General Komorowski. Yes, I will. 

(The two excerpts and their English translations were handed to the 
reporter and marked “Exhibits 28, and 28A,” photostatic copy of which 
follows:) 
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[Translation from Polish] 

COPY FROM A DIARY 

Envelope Xo. 0490/SOLSKI, Adam, major. 

[Page 15) September 28, 1939. Thereafter from Jozefow 12 to Osuchow, 
5 kilometers to Lukow, where we (billeted until 7 a. in.). From Lukow 14 
kilometers to Tarnogrod, Anielek, Szarajowka, Korchow-Tarnogrod. 
Jastrazebiec. 

Taken prisoner 11:55 A. M. 

11:50 A. A/.; the spearhead ( advance unit) stopped by Somet forces in Tarnogrod. 

Dzikow — billeted in a barn after an 8-kilometer inarch to Rozaniec*, then 
by cart to Dzikow. At Dzikow, after a longer stop in front of the post office, 
transfer to the barn on barley straw. After 2 hours of sleep, organized into 
groups of prisoners of war and inarched off to Cieszanow. 

[Page 07) September 29. On leaving the barn, divided into groups 1-10. 

II. group 

1. T.ieut. Sypniowski Marjan 5S. 

2. Second Ljeut. Andrzejcwski Bogdan 5S. 

3. Second Lieut. Wielebinski Wladyslaw 55. 

4. Second Lieut. Buczkowski Waclaw 55. 

5. Second Lieut. Szmagiel Jan 5S. 

0. S(‘C*ond Lieut. Olzewski Alfons 55. 

7. Second Lieut. Bondke Edmund. 

8. Second Lieut. (Iliszczynski Jerzy. 

9. Second Lieut. Wiedanek Ferdynand. 

10. Second Lieut. Mogietko Tadeusz. 

Reporter's note: names under 7 and S crossed out but legible: position under 10 
crossed out and illegible. 

Dzikow 29: h. On the way to Cieszanow via Dzikow we are excorfed by a 
corporal who (allows) no stops -churl (?). Marched on foot lb kilometers: 
arrived in Cieszanow and halted in a garden at 13.30 hours. Pago OS. 

5 P. M. Departure from Cieszanow to Lwow by trucks (without benches, on 
straw- ■ uncomfortable). Arrival in Lwow after midnight. The Janowski rail- 
way station destroyed, the theater destroyed. The city decorated with red flags. 

30th. After a rest in room Xo. 4b at tin* Main City Command Building (chief 
of equipment t . At noon left by car to t he barracks of p. a. c. (defenders of Lwow), 
wherefrom after being given some bread and bacon, departure to Tarnopol via 
Winniki. 

Slowita- from 2 P. M. to 2:45 rest, thereafter to Tarnopol via Zloczow-Zhorow 
at 7 P. M. 

(Comrade Cryszenkot the driver of the car: from there, 4S kilometers to 
Woloczy-ka by car, to a stables at the sugar refinery. Billeted here :v midnight 
in i ho -table-, the straw in shreds, (‘old. I sleep between Limit, of the reserve's 
Bukou-ki and Limit. Olszewski. 

[Page bp) October 1. b A. M. ivvi i lie. The weather sunny but cool. Taking 
of our personal data rather detailed. About noon we received peeled barley and 
black coil ee (too sweet because of the sugar refinery). In the ('veiling into the 
railway car. 7b kilometers * * * with a transport heading east towards 
Komarowka. Have-fainted twice during the night. 

October 2. We wakened at b A. M. on the station of H redezany between 
Podwolo'vy-ka and Plaskirow'. At the station we recei\ed bread, 1 (loaf) 
bet w(‘en l men, two In nings ejmh, and sugar. 11:50 A. M., Doraznia station. 
3:10 P. M. arrival at Komarowka. 

October 3. b A. M. Passed Winnica; before Koziatyn toilet. At Koziatyn 
breakfast water with sugar- herrings and J 3 loaf of bread. 

[Page 70] A short -top at C/arnorudka. 11:55 A. M. have reached a larger 
(new t station, Frasmw Bojarka m*ar Kiev. 1:50 P. M. (their time 3:55 P. M.) 
arrived in Kiev. W »■ have our supper. Halted since October 1 outside depots 
and workshops. Keiv is a large city — has it been rebuilt since 1920? 

4. Awakening at the station of Xiozyn, Czernichow province. * * * At 
8:30 A. M. on October 1, Baclimacz station (reporter’s note: name of the station 
also written in Russian). Short stop. 10:00 A. M. — short stop at the junction 
station, Konotop. Weather sunny — wind northeasterly, cold. Have not shaved 
Mure September 27. Last shaved in the apothecary of Mr. (lajewski at Lnkowa 
mar Bilgoraj. ThK short stop at Konotop lasted until 12:25 P. M. Wc 
have no idea where they are sending us now, whether towards Moscow’ or 
Charkow. * * * Since yesterday’s supper at Kiev until now, without food. 
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[Page 71] At the town Worozb supper — sauerkraut soup, groats, tea. 

Oct. 5. Morning. At the station of the village Ciotkinia (reporter's note: 
name of the station also written in Russian), until 8:30 A. M. Thereafter we 
disembarked about 12 kilometers from the camp. “Peat — separation — mud” 
Roioto (sic) . - 

At the monastery. (Reporter’s note: The word monastery has been crossed 
out but is legible.) Here we were divided for billeting at a school or some such 
place. Crowded and dirty. In the evening, bread and fish conserves — one for 
4 people — also dirty hot water. Prayers are not allowed; singing. Have slept 
through the night; in the morning, snow, as in Poland in December. After 
breakfast a glass of water and lots of promises. Our money has no value here 
whatsoever. We remain idle. Quarrels, criticism, brawling — up to midnight 
we have received nothing to eat, apart from the boiled water. 

Oct. 8. We were awakened during the night and given loaf of bread each, 
and soup (a bit salty). Winter is here in full; snow. 

[Page 72] Oct. 8. It is supposedly Sunday — holiday. Here work is bustling, 
with wires being put up and nailing up (sic) * * * and nails. It is a cloudy 

day but fairly warm. A lean breakfast at 9 A. M. (7 A.-M.). 

Oct. 9. Monday. I woke up during the night. I dreamed about Danka 
After the morning wash, carried wooden planks. At 9:30 A. M. (11:30 A. M.) 
waiting for breakfast. Received extra ration of boiled water. Playing of bridge 
is being suggested. Yesterday played 2 rubbers — lost 1.60. 

October 10. Tuesday. A cool night. We sleep lying one next to the other; 
it is crowded and stuffy. 7:00 A. M. — getting up. no change in the food 
* * ' * soup twice a day and water once. I went to see the doctor; the sciatic 
pains are worse. I am released from work. 

October 11. Have met Captain Radzikowski. A clear day. The group is on 
duty from noon. Yesterday thev conducted a new registration. Where are 
Danka, Kwa, Mother? General Trojanow r ski is supposed to be in the Gorodok 
monastery nearby. 

[Page 731 October 12. Nice frosty weather. I dreamt at night about my 
darling Ewuska. I dreamt that I carried her and took her away from a Hungarian 
raft, and after that, through all sorts of dangers, obstacles, transferred her and 
put her down on a sunny hill, from which she was to go to Aunt Witoida. 

October 13. A fairly warm day. In the afternoon, a bath and doing laundry — 
that is, my one and only shirt and a towel given to me bv Capt. of the 34th in- 
fantry division Braniewski. I also washed some handkerchiefs which I kept; 
they were left behind by my adjutant. Supper was late because of the commis- 
sion which conducts the examination and in reality confiscates identification pa- 
pers, notebooks, gold and silver w'atches, etc. This notebook was saved because 
was together with a picture of Saint Teresa. 

October 14. A clear day, the change of w ind will not bring anything good from 
the west . 

[Page 74] October 14, 1939. We have started work on our bunks, which 
means that our miserable existence will be prolonged. The food is very poor. 
The bread (dynamite) keeps us alive. 

15. [Oct.]. Sunday. Working at putting up the bunks. Breakfast will be 
around 11 A. M. (Mass at 9:00 A. M ). 

15th. Building of bunks and getting settled. 

October 16. After spending the night on the hard boards, continued our 
preparations for settling dowm. They have taken aw r ay from among us policemen, 
noncommissioned officers, and other nonofficers. They are supposedly to be sent 
back to their homes. I have not seen anyone that I know r . I cannot find out 
anything about Kazik. There is nobody from the 18th armored division from 
Lona [sic; mavbe Lomza]. I have a premonition that he has been critically 
wounded or killed and was taken prisoner by the Germans. I have spoken today 
with Major Lesniak, who is also here. He fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks 
near Uscilug. He has no news of his wife or his children. W'e are not as yet 
allowed to write any correspondence. I do not know whether Tadzik has been 
notified in Lwow, or whether he notified Warsaw that I am in Russian captivity. 

[Page 751 October 17. Nothing w r orth noting happened. I was acting as 
orderly and carried breakfasts, lunches, and suppers from the kitchen. Towards 
the evening some infantrymen from the Kielce province arrived from the Star- 
obielsk region, but they do not know r what to do w'ith them, whether to send 
them back to the border and hand them over to the Germans or whether to keep 
them here. They have found no volunteers among us to remain. Even one 
who had already been punished in Poland for Communism, does not wish to 
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remain. The things he does not like here in the U. S. S. R. are the monotony 
of life, the continuous deception of each other, and the paying of homage to the 
new idols, Lenin-Stalin-Molotov. The Red Army liberator of nations. 

[Page 76] Some higher official (GPU) was supposedly here and made a great 
many promises to improve out lot here and to satisfy our needs, but one cannot 
count on that here in Russia, especially under the present system. They consider 
us prisoners of war although they were not at war with us. However, their 
friendship with the Germans, no doubt on orders from Ribbentrop, had brought 
this about. How long we will remain here God only knows. 

18th. I was learning German vocabulary. I am homesick wffien I think of 
Danka, Ewa, and the family. Mother. What has happened with Kazio? 
Janek — he is a settler. 

19th. News from the French front is very good. The French are supposed 
to have advanced. Nothing interesting to report for the 20th and 21st. Wo 
received sets of games: chess, dominoes, and checkers. 

[Page 77] We play with great zeal in order to pass time in this captivity 
during this cloudy and unpleasant weather. The food is somewhat more sub- 
stantial (more fat content). It seems there is less pilfering among the Bolsheviks. 

21st Oct. Transports of police and priests. * * * 

22nd Oct. The weather is sunny and cold. In the morning, as usual, reveille 
[“powierka”] [Reporter’s note: the word “powierka” is written also in Russian 
characters.] Morning exercises and awaiting breakfast (soup, peeled barley, 
lentil, or gruel). Today is Holy Sunday, but in the Soviet land there is no God. 

23rd Oct. A slight frost. I have caught 2 fleas, the messengers of our misery. 

24th Oct. Freezing cold. My second bath; in the tub I found a third flea. 
Washed my one and only shirt the second time (they don’t give us any linen). 

[Page 78] Yesterday they gave us soap, 200 grams each. “Prisoner of war." 
Today they gave us one package of shag-tobacco per five men. Barter trade is 
flourishing. Bread in exchange for sugar, tobacco for sugar, etc. The soldiers 
from the province of Kielce are to leave today, therefore barter trading is brisk. 
They wanted 50 zl. for a pair of gloves [value — 1 zl.] Through one of the soldiers I 
gave my address to my father-in-law * * * and to Witolda. The other day I 
had a shave and haircut, so I look quite human again. 

28th Oct. Today at 11:35 A. M. a month has passed since I became a captive 
of the Russians. The month went quickly, but the two months of war are terrible. 
I last saw Danka on the 4th of September at the Muchnow estate (Kutno prov- 
ince). I bid goodbye to mother and to my darling Ewusia a few days before [P. 
79] my departure from Poznan. 

It was stupid of me not to send part of my things with them to the in-laws in 
Warsaw. I have left my wife and child (8 years) destitute. How will they 
manage, and mother too? 

Today is the nameday of Tadeusz Lesniak. I went to see him, and I learned 
that he saw’ Rysiek Solski (son of Felix, from Warsaw), also W r asowicz’s mother. 
15 kilometers east of Siedlce. They were going to Lwow, and were in good spirits. 
There is a lot of persistent talk going around that we are to leave these barracks, 
and that by the 10th of November, all camps are to be liquidated in Russia. 
I don’t know , but I think that we shall remain in captivity until May. If one 
could only notify the family. For two days, we haven’t received any sugar (per 
30.35 grams) so we live on tea without sugar. For breakfast, thick grits and manna, 
cooled with oil. Altogether, for the last fcw T days, all meals are cooked with oil 
without onions and flour. Yesterday evening there was no electric light, so today 
they are burning lights all day, although it is nice and sunny. Yesterday was wet. 

31 Oct. The last days of October go by with continuous and insistent rumors 
that they are to send us from the local barracks back to the Germans via Szepie- 
tewka or Lwow, and perhaps even further to the east or to Starobielsk. So many 
different rumors, yet no new T s as to whether Mother, Danka, and Ew'uska know 
what has happened to me — that I am alive, in good health, and with a good ap- 
petite for this food here (lentils, manna grits cooked with oil, and sauerkraut soup 
or beet soup with meat. They also give us black bread and sugar, and [page 81] 
from time to time this shag tobacco (I have already half a package for sale, in 
exchange for roubles) . Wonder whether Ewuska has as much sugar as Daddy has? 
During the afternoon and evening rumors have spread that w r e are leaving these 
barracks in Boloto. 

Nov. 1, 1939. Reveille at 4 A. M. (our time, 2:00 A. M. at night). I’m sure 
we are leaving. I am given as a senior of the group, tea for the whole group. 
Early breakfast and assembly; we march off to the railway tracks and get into 
freight cars used previously for carrying peat. 
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9-10 A. M. we start, and at 10 we are at the sugar refinery Ciotkino, where- 
from we march through the village to the tracks of the wide-gauge railway. 

2nd Nov. We rode on the train till 7 P. M. to the town of Kozielsk [reporter’s 
note: the name Kozielsk is also written in Russian], where we were awakened at 
midnight and marched till 6 A. M. November 3 to the former monastery a few 
kilometers from the station. The former monastery buildings overlooked the 
woods. The treatment we received during the journey was terrible. On No- 
vember 3rd we marched from the station of Kozielsk to (a summer resort) camp 
4 to 7 kilometers from Kozielsk on a muddy road. In the early morning we were 
received by the new administration of the camp Kozielsk. The treatment was 
better from Lt. Col. to General, a separate bath, new registration, and roll call. 
Food twice a day, a piece of bread (white once a day) and soup. 

Nov. 4. Further registration. Up till 12 noon they gave us nothing to eat. 

Nov. 5. Morning. 12 noon. Walked to the bathhouse. The bath in a basin 
of water, then naked through the anteroom into the room for dressing. Looking 
for billets. An extraordinary thing. On Nov. 4 I met [page 82] Professor 
Kawa Wladyslaw, my wife’s (Danka’s) uncle. Married to Szenora Trojanowska. 
mother of Zbyszek Trojanowski, captain in the communications corps of General 
Anders. On "Nov. 11 Kazik (brother) waited for me at the entrance to the bath- 
house. He is a prisoner of the Bolsheviks, and has been since the 18th of Septem- 
ber. He was taken captive on leaving home in Baranowicze. There are about 
2,400 mouths to feed in the Kozielszczyna camp. Among them a large number 
of officers, older men, retired or drafted, doctors, etc., who had very little to do 
otherwise with the army. 

22 Nov. 1939. Wednesday. For some time nothing of importance to report 
in my notebook. Today snow started to fall. A lot of talk here about the de- 
parture of cadet officers and noncommissioned officers and privates to German- 
occupied territory. Who is to know? Only God. They don’t know anything 
and won’t tell. Continuous secrecy * * * and uncertainty of the hour ana 

day. Already the registration [page 83] has been conducted. The other day 
they woke me up at 11 P. M. at night (our time 9 P. M.) * * * to lead 

ten men for registration. In the night from Sunday to Monday, I believe, I 
had an ugly dream. I saw Danka in my dream in a black dress. She was 
distant and unapproachable. Later the dream changed into a sunny one. Two 
days ago, a notice was issued that we are permitted to write and receive letters 
once a month [one letter a month]. There is great joy because of that, but even 
in this respect there are difficulties, as in everything. Lack of leather for shoe 
repairs; I took the oldest pair of shoes, and altogether the worst suit. I left 
everything in the car with Capt. Madalinski. 

[P. 81] Today, 21/22 Nov. 1939, 1 had a ghastly dream. I dreamt that Felix’s 
wife (Maryna) came to my billet and said that the 1 ‘deceased,” that is, Danka, died 
under some operation or abortion. I dreamt that I fainted, shouting “Oh, Oh” 
and that because of trying to save money on the operation, specialist (sic) Maryna 
Solska (Felix’s wife) said. In the morning I told my dream to Kazik, and I shall 
speak (to Professor Kawa) Wladyslaw. No news about our dearest ones — Danka, 
Ewa, Mother, or about Janek and Stefa. There is no news as to our departure, 
nor is there any hope of an end to this “sightseeing” of the U. S. S. R. Whether 
they will hand us over to the Germans or whether and where we shall be kept, 
either here or in Germany. * * * A severe winter is approaching, and we are 

without shoes or warm clothing. Here thev promise us everything. If only my 
dream doesn’t come true. “Heaven forbid!” 

27 Nov. Today five men out of our group of ten from Poznan left to (sic) work 
on a collective farm. They returned and told us of unexpected surprises and 
about the prospects of communal farming (machines, farm buildings, equipment, 
food, etc.). 

28 Nov. In the morning we decided to buy stamps and send a letter for Capt. 
Dr. Kosinski Jerzv Dyonizowicz, who sent a letter to Pniewy addressed to Miss 
Dorota Pvzelek — Pniewy Germany, Province Poznan, Poznan Street 7. Today 
at 1L* 55, two months of captivity were completed, under circumstances unknown 
so far, and without any news from my dear ones. 

[P. 86] Dec. 12, 1939. Vigil of St. Nicholas: we wonder how the children 
will celebrate this happy feast in Poland. Darling Ewusia, have you received 
anything from your beloved Mama for St. Nicholas’ Day? They say that sup- 
posedly letters from Poland have arrived. Kazik has not been to see me today — 
probably doing laundry and mending socks or other things. I struggle as com- 
mandant of Corps No. 15 (a barracks with 950 occupants) * * * “office — prisoner 
of war.” I am kept occupied, therefore the end of this terrible adventure as a 
prisoner of war in the U. S. S. R. is nearing quickly. * * * w ZSSR /CCCR/. 
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Dec. 15, 1939. Yesterday after duties I went to Major Czerniakowski to a 
‘‘prisoner-of-war” concert of songs in Polish, Russian, and Ukranian. A better 
spirit, and hope that the treatment may perhaps improve entered into us 
“prisoners of war.” Colleagues from the “Skid” came — about 1,800. We are 
about 3,300 altogether, including four generals, that is, the old general 
Bohatvrewicz, Minkiewicz, Wolkowicki, and Smorawinski, the last commander 
of O. K. VII. 

Dec. 16. Today freezing cold (14-20°). In the morning, pleasant news that, 
a list has been put up and that Kazio received a postcard. When he got it, it 
was a postcard instead of a letter from Jagusia, and he learned that at the end of 
November Haln went to Torun and on the way stopped on the new German- 
Russian border of occupation at Zareby * * * near Malkinia. I on the other 
hand learned with surprise that Danka, Ewusia, and mother-in-law (Tojanow'scv) 
are in Lwow with Tadzik, and that mother is with Stefa, and that Stefa is married 
and her husband Swistelnicki is in Hungary. 

I regret now that on October 1, when I was escorted through Lwow (having 
been taken captive by the Bolsheviks in Tarnogrod near Bilgoraj) I did not 
know that they are [sic] all in Lwow. So many months have passed already 
since I saw mother and Ewusia, to whom I bid my farewell in Poznan, hoping 
that we shall see each other soon, and since my goodby on September 13 to Danka 
at Muchnow on an estate (so strange). I did not expect that Danka would 
stop at Lwow. What is their fate? Will they now' send them to Warsaw for 
the winter? 

[Page 88] Here in my barracks (block/corps/bldg. No. 15) I met a close 
neighbor of Kazik from Filipowka/Lt. of the Reserves Marczak, Stanislaw from 
B. G. K. Today he received a cable with a prepaid reply that all at his home 
are well and together (including the maid). I am awaiting with impatience 
news from mother and Danka. Since I addressed my letter to Warsaw' I'm 
sure I won't get any reply from there [sic]. Perhaps Andrzej or Edek or Zbvszek 
Trojanow r ski’s father will write 

Dec. 20, 1939. Today Tuesday. I have submitted Kazek's application for 
a transfer, that is, from Bolshevik captivity to German captivity. Four months 
have passed since I bid farewell to mother and Ewusia. I forgot to enter in 
my diary that on December 16 Kazik received a postcard from Jadzia Sol. from 
Lida. 

Jan. 3, 1940. Wednesday. Four months passed today since I last saw Danka 
on October 4, 1939, on the estate in Muchnow near Kutno. On September 9 
I did not find my wife in Warsaw* at Marszalkow r ska Street No. 81 at Apt. 22. I 
know r nothing certain as to where she has gone. From the post card w'hich I 
received from Jagusia dated Nov. 6 we krnnv that she was with Tadzik in Lwow. 
Whether she is still there and what they are doing now — how Ewusia is — whether 
Danka is well, and what the results are * * *. 

[Page 90] [Reporter’s note: bit of page torn off] July 21, 1939 (!) in 
Promieniek * * * Jan. 10, 1940. Frost 30° Reaumur (47° Centigrade). The 

food is miserable. Pea soup with peas half cooked. Yesterday for breakfast 
sauerkraut and fish (kilki). Lack of w'ater. Everywhere, water for boiling, 
“lawoczki,” long queues. Legs freeze at work. 

Jan. 24, 1940. Five months have passed since I last saw r and said goodbye to 
mother and Ewusia in a train compartment at Poznan. Ewusia cried then, but 
whether because the “negress” w-as to remain, or whether she sensed that it 
would be such a long separation from her daddy. * * * Mother bidding 

goodby (5 sensed that the separation would be for a longer time, perhaps even 
forever. Terrible is the fate of man — a Pole. 

[Page 91] Jan. 28, 1940. Today at 6 A. M. five months have passed since the 
departure [Reporter’s note: the page is torn off here] from Poznan to Kutno/ 
Strzelce Kujawskie [Reporter’s note: torn off]. 

Today at 1 1 :55 A. M. four months have passed since I fell into the hands of the 
Bolshevik army in Tarnogrod on the Tamvia. There is no change in our stay. 
Yesterday on the 27th Major Rogozinski, after being interrogated bv a Bolshevik 
major, told us that the latter assured him that before the Spring they should hand 
us over to the Germans. We shall then have to experience captivity and cruelty 
from the Germans. There is nothing new with us, and nothing has changed. 

The days are longer. The food for a change, after sauerkraut and kilki (a 
fish) — lit t ie herrings for breakfast, and peeled barley for lunch. For the lavst ten 
days we have not received any sugar or tea. Bugs showed up in our room. They 
took the dogs away from the camp. A list of mail which was not delivered from 
the previous mail delivery (letters from families) has been displayed. Except for 
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a few lines on a postcard from Bialystok I haven’t received anything from Danka. 
How does she manage with Ewusia and her parents during this severe winter? 
Are there any people who are helping her? In a few days, February 3-4, I shall 
write the third letter; since August 4th we haven’t written anything and we have 
no news of each other; after so many years we were left on ice without even the 
most essential things. Who could have thought that it would end like that? I 
hope, however, that this is not for long, and that everything will soon end well for 
my family. What will the next few weeks bring us? The weather today, Sun- 
days, Jan. 28, 1940, is beautifully sunny, although frosty (15-29°). Our quarters 
are in a small room in which ten of us live (Captain of the Artillery Hoffman, 
older than I, officer of the reserves, employee of the sugar refinery in Opalew. 
The rest are 3 Lts. and five Sub-Lts., all from the 55th, 57th, and 58th infantry 
division. What is going to happen to us and when shall it end? 

[P. 93] Sunday, February 1, 1940. Evening. The weather is beautiful but 
cold. From the bunk I sunned myself through the window panes, especially 
inv sciatic pains, which trouble me. There is news in the night, that Romania 
confiscates arms and * * *. Poland. Is this good news? I believe it is. 

* * * Maybe * * * it will shorten our stay. Yesterday I sent a 

postcard to Kama, and today I am writing to Danka. What is new at home? 
How are Danka and Ewusia living? And mother with Stefa in Lwow? During 
the night of March 11-12, from Monday to Tuesday, I had an extraordinary 
dream. I saw, in my dream, mother, somewhere in the second room of our 
apartment. I was tuning the radio to music, and was fighting with myself — 
with my double. I cried and hissed terribly. When I wakened, as did my fellow 
comrades, I was lying on my back and my heart was beating terribly. Perhaps 
because I was running last evening at 11 P. M. to the mailbox to post a card 
from Wielich to Danka. How weak I am from this “prison” — I beg your pardon — 
on this 4 ’ ‘prisoner of war” diet. This dream augurs something bad. 

Today, 13th of March, nothing of importance. 

Today, 4th of April. Only today, in the second day of the excitement because 
of our departure, I am looking into these notes. The holidays have passed. 
Have received cards and messages from Danka, with news that apart from my 
first letter of November 24, 1939, which she received January 6, nothing arrives 
from this “land of paradise.” 

[Page 95] Sunday, April 7, 1940. Morning. After yesterday, alloca- 
tion * * * Skitowcy — pack our things * * * till 11:40 A. M. for the 

departure to the club for inspection. Lunch in the club * * *. After 
inspection, at 2:55 P. M., we left the walls and barbed wires of the Kozielsk 
camp. The house * * * named after Gorski. At 4:55 P. M. (2:45 P. M. 

Polish time) we were put into prison cars on the railway siding Kozielsk. I have 
never seen such cars in all my life. They say that of all passenger railway cars in 
the USSR, 50% are prison cars. Together with me is Jozef Kutyba, Kpt. Szyfter 
Pawel. and also majors, It. cols., and captains; altogether twelve, while there is 
room for seven at the most. 

April 8, 3:30 A. M. Departure from Kozielsk station to the west. 9:45 A. M. 
at Jelnia station. 

April 8, 1940. From 12 noon we are standing at Smolensk on a railway siding. 

April 9, 1940. A few minutes before 5 in the morning reveille in the prison 
cars and preparation for departure * * *. We are to go somewhere by car, 

and what then? 

April 9, 5 A. M. 

April 9. From the very dawn, the day started somewhat peculiarly. Depar- 
ture by prison van in little cells (terrible); they brought us somewhere into the 
woods — some kind of summer resort. Here a detailed search. They took the 
watch, on which time was 6:30 a. m. (8:30), asked me for my wedding ring, which 
they took, roubles, my main belt, and pocket knife. 
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Excerpts from diary of a Polish soldier found dead id Katyn 
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* * * this journey bodes ill for us. The worst is that * * * it is doubt- 

ful whether we shall be able to discover the direction of our journey. But patience. 
We move in the direction of Smolensk. The weather * * * it is sunny, 

there is plenty of snow on the fields. 

April 9, 1940. Tuesday. We had a more comfortable night than in the old 
cattle cars. There was more room and we did not shake so badly. The weather 
today * * * as in winter. It snows and it is cloudy. It is impossible to 

ascertain what our direction is. During the night we passed Spass-Demenskoje 
[name written in Russian but incorrectly]. I have seen no such station on the 
map in the direction of Smolensk. I am afraid that we are being moved either 
North or Northeast, winch seems to be confirmed by the weather. During the 
day it is as it was in former times. Yesterday in the morning they gave us a 
ration of bread and some sugar, and in the train some cold boiled water. Now- 
noon is nearing and we have received no food. The treatment * * * is also 

rough. We are allowed nothing. We are even allowed access to the privies only 
as it pleases the guards. Requests or shouts help us not at all. 

To get back to “Skit,” my best comrades were Sucharski, a teacher from the 
Bialystok area, and Szafranski, bookeeper from the co-op “Spolem.” We 
formed a kind of triumvirate in the Major’s Bloc. Upon departure I gave Sza- 
franski my army pullover. He wanted to buy it. and give me his watch and 50 
roubles, but I refused to accept. Maybe I shall regret it. I gave it to him 
although it was difficult to part with it, but I felt sorry for him. He suffered 
badly from cold. Before leaving “Skit” we had an unofficial choir concert. 
My sculptures made me quite popular. I had to make two reliefs for Major 
Goleb (a highlander and the Holy Mother), a cross for captain Deszert, tobacco 
case, and * * * but most admired were my checkers. I was afraid I 

would lose them, because the gossip w r as that during the search all wooden objects 
would be confiscated. Fortunately it was only a rumor. But they took my 
knife. At 14.30 hours we arrived in Smolensk. We waited on the marshalling 
yards. It is an enormous station, like most of the newer Russian railway stations; 
marshalling yards spread for several kilometres. We are in Smolensk, however. 
The evening came, and we passed Smolensk. We arrived at (Jniezdowo station. 
It looks as though we may be unloaded here, because a munl>er of military are 
present. In any case we have received nothing to eat as yet. Since yesterday 
we have subsisted on a piece of bread and some w r ater. 

Mr. Dondero. General, you have said that the original diaries 
were somewhere here in London? 

Mr. Flood. No. 

General Ivomorowski. No — the copies. 

Mr. Dondero. Where are the original diaries? 

General Ivomorowski. My observer brought me copies of the 
original and these copies I sent to London that my observer handed 
me. The original diaries were taken in his presence mostly from the 
pockets, though he could see the original. He saw the original 
diaries and he made a copy and this copy he brought to me. 

Mr. Dondero. And the originals were left there at the grave? 

General Komorowski. No. 

Mr. Dondero. Well, where are they now? 

General Komorowski. No, they were taken by the Polish Red 
Gross to Warsaw. What happened to them I do not know. They 
were brought to the Polish Red Cross in Warsaw. 

Mr. O’Konski. General, I was looking over some documents; 
your testimony ended rather abruptly and there were quite a number 
of pertinent questions I wanted to ask you which I think will help 
this committee. As commander of the home army in Warsaw, you 
were the leader in the Warsaw uprising in July and August 1944; 
were you not? 

General Komorowski. In August and September. 

Mr. O’Konski. In August and September of 1944? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Konski. About how many people of Warsaw were killed by 
the Germans in that uprising? 

General Komorowski. I know exactly how many soldiers were lost, 
but it is very difficult to tell exactly how many from the civilian popu- 
lation were killed, as a lot of houses and blocks were bombed and 
the bodies of the people were buried; but in my personal opinion I 
think that nearly 100,000 of the civilian population were killed. The 
German propaganda immediately on the second day after the uprising 
was finished announced that 200,000 people were killed. From where 
could they have got this news? It was only their propaganda. They 
could not in 2 days discover. And the Russian propaganda repeated 
250,000 and 300,000. 

Mr. O’Konski. The Russian propaganda was that between 250,000 
and 300,000 were killed in the uprising? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now, General, when you led that uprising, you 
already knew in your own mind, and so did the leaders who were 
helping you, that it was the Russians that committed the murder 
at Katyn? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. You were pretty convinced of that fact, were 
you not? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Yet your underground army supported the Allied 
cause, including the Russians, in the uprising; so there was not any 
prejudice or personal animosity against the Russians after you knew 
they had committed the murders; is that correct? 

General Komorowski. Right. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now here is what I want to ask vou: In the War- 
saw uprising the Russian Army was how far away from Warsaw? 

General Komorowski. Fifteen miles in the beginning, but after 
6 weeks they were just across the Vistula. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now, in the Warsaw uprising, that lasted for some 
2 months, it. would have been very easy for the Russians to come to 
the aid of the home army in Warsaw; could they not have? 

General Komorowski. There was only the river dividing us, and 
there was no difficulty at all in the summer to cross the river — no 
difficulty at all. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, General, there is no question in 
your mind whatever that the Russians deliberately stood by, hoping 
that, there would be more of the home army and the so-called resistance 
groups in Poland massacred and liquidated. Would you agree with 
that opinion? 

General Komorowski. Yes, it is my opinion. 

Mr. O’Konski. General, the reason why I ask that question is 
this: Do you see any analogy between the Katyn murders bv the 
Russians and the refusal of tire Russians to come to the aid of the 
Warsaw Home Army; do you see any analogy in the two? 

General Komoroski. In my opinion it is the same policy of the 
Russians. 

Mr. O’Konski. What would you say that that policy was? 

General Komorowski. This policy was to destroy all the national 
elements of Poles. 
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Mr. O’Konski. In other words, any reasonable person then would 
have a right to conclude that, since the Russians, who were able to 
come to the rescue, saw the massacre, according to their own propa- 
ganda, of 250,000 to 300,000 Poles in Warsaw in the uprising, if they 
stood by and saw that because they had a very definite reason, hoping 
that that would be done, it would not be beyond them to slaughter or 
massacre 15,000; is that your conclusion? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Who did the bombing of their city? 

General Komorowski. The Germans. 

Mr. Dondero. Did they do the bombing? 

General Komorowski. Yes; but the Germans could not have made 
it except they knew the Russians were not helping us; they did not 
give us cover by plane. If one Russian plane had come over Warsaw 
m the sky, the German planes would have disappeared; but not one 
plane from the Russians came to help. 

Mr. Dondero. And they were 15 miles away? 

General Komorowski. Yes; in the beginning; and after they were 
only on the other side of the Vistula; we saw them. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now, Genoral, let me ask you another question: 
Is it true that your gallant home army was made up of the most 
intelligent, most ablo, and the most capable people in Warsaw and 
Poland at that time? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. It was made up of the best type, the most trusted 
patriots that you could find in all Poland gathered in Warsaw; thoy 
were the heart and the cere of the home army; is not that correct? 

General Komorowski. Yes; and the headquarters was in Warsaw 
not only of the home army but also the underground government 
of Poland. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now let me ask you another question: In other 
words, these people that were found in the graves at Katyn were just 
as important for the heart of Poland as the composition of the home 
army at Warsaw: they were the best that the Polish people had to 
offer, were they not? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. They were the most likely to form resistance to 
Communism or Nazism or any form of dictatorship, if they had 
survived. They would have been the most potent leaders in Poland 
to resist any kind of dictatorship, if they had survived; is not that 
right? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, there is no doubt in your mind at 
all that Katvn and the refusal of the Russians to come to your help 
during the Warsaw uprising were clearly and unequivocally a Russian 
program of genocide, to liquidate the potent patriotism which might 
survive in Poland? 

General Komorowski. Yes, no question; and in eastern Poland in 
the area of Nowogrodek on the body of a killed Russian officer was 
found an order to kill all the officers from the Polish underground. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, General, the refusal of the Russians 
to aid Warsaw uprising was merely a continuation of the Russian 
policy? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Konski. Of which Katyn is an example; to wipe out any 
possible opposition and not to leave in Poland any kind of group of 
patriots that might form a resistance in Poland after the war? 

General Komorowski. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is your definite opinion? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. I think that is very important, gentlemen, and 
those are the questions I want to ask, because when I study this 
Katyn situation and also study the million or more civilians of Poland 
that were transported to Siberia, and then this Warsaw uprising, they 
all seem to tie up, and the picture must be considered as a whole if 
one wants really to get at the basic facts at Katyn. Those are the 
only questions I have and you have answered them very well. 

General Komorowski. It did not finish with the Warsaw uprising. 
After the Warsaw uprising, 50,000 of the home army were arrested 
by the Russians and deported to Russia. 

Mr. O’Konski. I am glad you mention that. In other words, you 
say there is a parallel even after, as the Russians themselves say, 
between 250,000 and 300,000 of the people of Poland perished in the 
Warsaw uprising. When the Russians came in, the job was not yet 
complete enough. They themselves arrested 50,000 members of the 
home army? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. To make a complete job of the liquidation? 

General Komorowski. - Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is very significant; that is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just one question along the lines opened up 
by Mr. O’Konski. In September 1939 Marshal Timoshenko was in 
command of the army in eastern Poland? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And at that time, before the cessation of 
hostilities, are you familiar with the fact that Marshal Timoshenko 
issued certain pamphlets circulated amongst Polish soldiers inducing 
them to revolt against the officers? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I have before me a photostatic copy of one of 
his pamphlets which I would like to translate and ask you if you 
have knowledge of the fact that such a pamphlet was circulated. 
The pamphlet is as follows: 

Soldiers: In the course of the last few days the Polish Army has been com- 
pletely demolished. The soldiers of the cities of Tarnopol, Halicz, Rowno, Dubno, 
in number over 60,000 have voluntarily passed over to our side. Soldiers, what 
is there left for you? What are you fighting for and with whom? Why do you 
risk your lives? Your defense is impossible. Your officers are forcing you to 
a murder without any sense. They hate you and they hate your families. They 
are the ones who shot your delegates whom you sent with the proposition to give 
up. Do not believe your officers. Your officers and your generals are your 
enemies; they want your death. Soldiers, beat up your officers and generals. 
Do not listen to the orders of your officers. Chase them from your land. Come 
over to vour brothers in the Red Army. Here you will find care and tenderness. 
Remember, only the Red Army can save the Polish Nation from the unfortunate 
war and there will you find a possibility of starting a peaceful life. Believe us, 
the Red Soviet Army is your only friend. Signed, S. Timoshenko. 

Do you remember such pamphlets being circulated? 

General Komorowski. Yes. I have the original pamphlets — not 
in my hands, but I know the text. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. That also was part of their plan to disorganize 
the Polish Nation? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And to start a revolt against the so-called intelli- 
gentsia, was it not? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was circulated in September 1939. 

General Komorowski. Yes, I know very well. I not only have 
the original pamphlets in my hand, but people coming from fiastem 
Poland told me this when I was in Poland. 

Mr. Flood. General, have you received any promises of emolu- 
ments of any kind from anybody for appearing here today and 
testifying? 

General Komorowski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Then the committee wish to say to you that we are very 
pleased that a distinguished witness of your caliber would be interested 
in these proceedings. We know you are. We thank you for giving 
your time and effort to come here to help us to solve this matter. The 
committee appreciate your appearance very much indeed. 

General Komorowski. Thank you. 

Mr. Flood. General, will you please give your name and your 
present address? 

General Kukiel. Lieutenant General Marian Kukiel, 55 Arthur 
Road, London, S. W. 19. 

Mr. Flood. Before you make your statement, it is our wish that 
you be advised that you would run the risk of actions in any court by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as a result of your testimony. Do you understand that, General? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you stand and be sworn then. You swear by 
God the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, according to your 
best knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will not conceal anything, 
so help you God. 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL MARIAN KUKIEL 

Mr. Flood. What is your full name? 

General Kukiel. Marian Kukiel. 

Mr. Flood. Were you at any time identified with the Polish armed 
forces? 

General Kukiel. I have served in the Polish armed forces since 
they were reconstituted in Poland in 1918 arid before in the Polish 
Legion. 

Mr. Flood. What was your rank? 

General Kukiel. Lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you serving at the time you first heard of 
the Katyn matter? 

General Kukiel. I was at that time Minister of National Defense 
in our Government in Jxmdon — in General Sikorski's Government. 
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Mr. Flood. Where were you serving and in what capacity in the 
late summer of 1941 after the rapprochement between the Soviet and 
the Polish Governments? 

General Kukiel. At that time I was still in command of the First 
Army Corps in Scotland and I was not in London; but I had been since 
many decades a close friend of General Sikorski. I can say I enjoyed 
his confidence and friendship. I was informed about all his important 
troubles, his ordeals, his difficulties; and I knew very well his approach 
to the problem of Polish war prisoners in Russia already since 1939, 
because when our Government and our high command were reconsti- 
tuted in France, in Paris, we already knew what happened: that the 
Russians, the Soviets, have rounded up big masses of Polish officers, 
that they have violated the convention of Lwow, because Lwow has 
surrendered to the Soviets on September 22, and there was a conven- 
tion in which the Soviets insured to the officers the right of free move- 
ment and the right of leaving Poland for another country to fight on. 
It was in the capitulation, and it was violated; they had been marched 
eastward. 

In the month of January 1940 I think we already had news about 
the situation of the big masses of Polish officers. They were brought 
by three of them who managed to escape and to reach General Sikor- 
ski and other headquarters in Paris. They were, I think, Colonel 
Lewicki, Major Kosuczki, and Captain Kiedacz. They escaped from 
a great transit camp at Szepietowka in the Russian part of Wolynia. 
They reported that the prisoners are starving, are freezing, they are 
deprived of any medical help and entirely cut off from any contact 
with the homeland. It was perhaps the first stage before they were 
transported later to the three camps, Kozielsk, Ostashkov, and 
Starobielsk, but General Sikorski was extremely depressed by the 
news, and he decided to do all he could to help them, to try to get 
an intervention from the Western Powers, and especially from the 
United States. We had approached the United States Ambassador, 
whose Government was our great and generous friend, Mr. Biddle; 
and I arranged a conference in our Embassy in Paris of our Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. ZallsKi. I had the opportunity to inform Am- 
bassador Biddle of the situation of our war prisoners of the many 
thousands — we did not know exactly the number — and he promised 
to appeal to the President of the United States for an intervention. 
After, during the years 1940 and 1941, that idea, that 1 million or so 
Poles are deported to Russia and that our war prisoners are in Russian 
hands probably in appalling conditions, haunted General Sikorski. 
It greatly influenced his attitude during negotiations with the Rus- 
sians and with the British Foreign Office for concluding a pact with 
Soviet Russia. Later on, when he already knew that masses of 
Poles are released from prisons and from concentration camps from 
“Lagrv” and that they joined the army, he told me with great emo- 
tion: “You know that in those difficult days of July 1941, I was not 
so sure if it is right that I am concluding the pact, that perhaps by 
waiting we could make it better than it was; but I had the impres- 
sion of hearing the voices of masses of people who are begging me: 
‘Hurry; do not wait; we are perishing . 7 ” Certainly it was one of 
the most important factors of his decisions. 

I was here in London at the end of the year 1941, appointed by 
General Sikorski for the time of his journey to Moscow as his deputy, 

937*44 — 52 — pt. 4 16 
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deputizing for him as Minister of Defense, of Military Affairs, and 
commander in chief; and, of course, I was informed of exactly what 
happened at that time in Russia. I already knew that there is a great 
problem of many thousands of Polish officers who simply disappeared; 
that the list is already being established by General Anders and his 
officers, and that it is a very great problem. Then in the account of 
the conversation of General Silorski with Stalin and Anders and Kot, 
we were together with him, with Stalin at the Kre mlin , and I noticed 
Stalin’s words that probably they escaped to Manchuria. I got a 
very disagreeable impression; it sounded like mockery, like a quite 
sinister joke. At that time — it was still before Tehran — we did not 
realize that that kind of humor was peculiar to Mr. Stalin. At 
Tehran there was a memorable scene when Stalin at dinner with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill proposed a toast to the 40,000 
or 50,000 German officers who must be shot. 

Mr. Dondero. Was it at Yalta? 

General Kukiel. It is spoken of in Mr. Churchill’s memoirs. 

Mr. Dondero. Where; was it at Tehran where that proposal was 
made by Stalin? 

General Kukiel. No; but I have got it confirmed before by our 
Prime Minister of the year 1944, Mr. Mikolaiczyk, who was heard the 
same story almost exactly as it is presented by Mr. Churchill from 
President Roosevelt himself and told me long before I have read it in 
Mr. Churchill’s memoirs. So it seems for me quite sure that Stalin 
really spoke about shooting 40,000 German officers. It is true that 
when Mr. Churchill left the room upset at that kind of joke, he was 
joined by Stalin, who embraced him and assured liim that it is a mere 
farce. 

Mr. Flood. General, that is very interesting, but I would like to 
get you back to your official connection w r ith any conversations or 
any communications that you had in any official capacity at any 
time and any place in connection with Katyn. 

General Kukiel. Yes, I shall do so. I can only tell you that our 
anxiety about the fate of those missing Polish officers was increasing 
during the year 1942, and at that time w*e still had some hope that 
they were somewhere in the most distant parts of Siberia, in the 
Arctic regions, and that they could not be ever liberated from those 
parts of Siberia during the wintertime, that possibly they can reappear 
in the summertime; but those hopes were deceived. If I recollect, 
now the Russian replies to our questions and notes, I have the im- 
pression that they already have told us: “Do not insist more. Their 
fate is closed.” I get the impression now that it was the sense of all 
those replies; for instance, if Mr. Bogomolow insists that they have 
released all the prisoners they have, it is genuine. He thinks prob- 
ably he was directed to tell that there are no more Polish officers war 
prisoners to be released, that they do not exist; but at that time we 
could not yet follow that course of thinking. 

Mr. Flood. Did you have any direct communications with Bogo- 
molow yourself? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Where? 

General Kukiel. Here in London when he was appointed. 
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Mr. Flood. Did you talk to Bogomolow; about the missing Polish 
officers? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. In London? 

General Kukiel. In London. 

Mr. Flood. About how many times? 

General Kukiel. I was appointed at the end of the month of 
September, Minister of Military Affairs. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What year? 

General Kukiel. 1942. I came to London. By October 12 I 
had already taken over. Immediately I got an invitation from 
Mr. Bogomolow and we had a long talk on October 19. It lasted 
for 3 hours, and an account of this talk was written immediately after, 
the same afternoon, and given to General Sikorski. 

Mr. Flood. You mentioned that at this conversation the first 
conversation you had with Bogomolow in London, as soon as the 
conversation was over, you had transcribed into writing the minutes 
of that conversation? 

General Kukiel. Yes; and I sent it to General Sikorski. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of those minutes with you? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
exhibits 29 and 30. Exhibit 29 purports to be a copy of the minutes 
of the conversation just described, and exhibit 30 is a photostatic copy 
of that instrument. 

(Copy of minutes and photostatic copy of minutes referred to were 
marked “Exhibit 29” and “Exhibit 30.” After proper identification, 
exhibit 29, the original copy of the report, was returned to the witness, 
and the photostatic copy, exhibit 30, is shown below:) 
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[Translation copy] 

Conversation of Lieutenant General Kukiel, Polish Minister of War 

With Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov on the 19th of October 1942 

The conversation followed a lunch to which Ambassador Bogomolov had 
invited me. 

I was shown into a very modest dining room. The table was laid for two. 
A few seconds later the Ambassador entered. An exchange of courtesies. We 
immediately sat down to table. A modest dinner — “homely,” similar to what 
one would expect to get in a middle-class Polish home. Wine — without forcing 
you to drink it. Russian servants. Conversation initially indifferent — “social”, 
gradually turns to military — historical and historically-political subjects. Strong 
focus on the problem of how to end the war in the quickest way. 

In a mood of exceptional frankness Amb. Bogomolov speaks to me about the 
threat to the world which would arise if the Germans were let to run Russia down. 
What will happen if they lay hands on the entire Russian industry including 
Siberia which taken together were even greater than the German industry? 
They would become invincible. It seems that such a possibility is seriously taken 
into account. No word about any hope of beating off the onslought by their own 
means. I strongly stress that a swift ending of the war by means of an attack 
coming from the West is just as much a matter of existance to Poland, that in that 
respect our aims are absolutely concurrent. He strongly confirms. 

Talk about the possibilities of an offensive in the West. He does not count 
much on the African offensive having a decisive influence on the progress of war. 

Talk about the future of Germany. I avoid the answer to the problem of 
what is to be done with their industry without which they cannot exist. I refer 
this worry to more competent authorities. 

It strikes me that when I pay a compliment to the Soviet Union for having 
applied the theory of modern warfare long before the Germans did in respect of 
motorisation, development of air-force and of armour — Bogomolov tries to evade 
this issue and to imply that it was only because they had information of what the 
Germans were preparing. He pretends not to understand when I point out the 
chronological order of events. 

The conversation barely touches upon our own problems. During coffee [which 
is served without our moving from the table], Col. Sizov joins us. He has been 
invited to do so. Brisk conversation about the Polish Corps, about tanks, etc., 
about our Army in the Near East. I underline with emphasis that it was the will 
of our Government to let it remain in Russia and fight arm to arm. That we 
regret that in view of the food and armament situation the Soviet Government 
had been induced to suggest its evacuation. 

In spite of my adverse situation [I have no witness — he has], I turn the conversa- 
tion to topical problems. I frankly tell him about the seriousness of the problem 
I have taken over: the question of our men-power reserves. That we have great 
possibilities on the Continent, but that at that very moment the only accessible 
reserves on which we have the right to count are those in their hands. I speak 
about our 8,000 missing officers, about our prisoners and recruits. Bogomolov 
refers me to the notes exchanged on this subject. I stress the importance of this 
matter for future development of our friendly relations. He tells me with visible 
pleasure about the release of our officials and delegates. I claim the remaining 16. 
He mutters something about their being very suspect. I firmly assure him that 
there is absolutely no question of anything being undertaken over there which 
would be in any w r av hostile towards them. I assume a tone of sincere frankness. 
I stress that I am speaking now as a Polish citizen to Soviet citizens. 

Bogomolov embarks on a number of counter-attacks. Already before he 
obstinately reproved our press. It was easy for me to disown Mackiewicz and 
Nowakowski, although as to the latter he comes back with the charge that his 
stuff is printed on paper supplied by Minister Stroriski. He does not like the 
“Polska WalczQca” [“Fighting Poland”]. — [He does not specify what he has 
actually in mind and I do not wish to press him about it.] Then he turns his guns 
against Chairman Grabski and the latter’s statement about the role of Poland as 
a barrier against both the Nazi and Soviet totalisms. He quotes the entire 
passage from memory. He stresses the importance of this statement as coming 
from the Chairman of the National Council. In the matter of Stroriski and 
Grabski I retort by quoting facts which prove their constant policy of recon- 
ciliation with Russia. 

A long and lively conversation follows which covers the w'hole period of our 
relations from the treaty of Riga which I claim to have been an act of conciliation 
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and moderation on our part: we asked for less than what the Council of People’s 
Commissars had offered to us previously. A lively impetuous duel of facts. 
Bogomolov attacks Pilsudski and Beck. I retort as their former adversary 
[Bogomolov confirms: he knows I had left the Army in 1927] that, after all, they 
refused to enter into collaboration with the Germans against Russia. Bogomolov 
acknowledges this and gives a most pertinent description of the policy of the 
“balance of powers.” After which he suggests to leave history aside: we dis- 
membered you, you raided Moscow twice, you assaulted us during the civil war — 
if we constantly accuse one another of these deeds it will not do us any good in 
furthering our present common fight. I answ'er that in respect of the past we 
should adopt the maxim of their Tsar Alexander the I, who said: “Passons 
hepongo sur le pass£.” But there exist present day problems. I count as such 
the question of our prisoners, deportees and recruits. Bogomolov resists to be 
drawn Imck into discussing these matters once again — he refers me to the notes 
etc. I insist and declare that all this problem would have never arisen if they 
had not deported all these masses of Poles to Russia. Now they have in fact 
Ijceome a problem which must be solved for the sake of future relations between 
the tw-o nations. 

Bogomolov is obviously tired and has become nervous. He tells about how 
much Russia had done for us. That for the first time in history of the U. S. S. R. 
institutions of a foreign State had been allowed to operate ai d take care of groups 
of people on Soviet territory; that it was the only instance in the history of Russia 
that a foreign independent army was being allowed to or anise itself on Russian 
territory. That instead of appreciation they hear nothing but reproaches and 
recriminations. He includes among these the term a of co-operation recently 
placed before him by a very well known personage whose name he would rather 
not mention [Gen. Januszajtis]. Stubbornly, I drive the conversation back to the 
problem of the missing prisoners from Starobielsk, Kozielsk and ( ‘stas7k6w. A 
lively exchange of words. I am told that they had probably fallen into the hands 
of the Germans. 1 declare that we know that: they had been transferred from 
their camps in the spring and that they are neither in Germany nor Poland. 
I express the hope that I will be shortly in a position to ^ive the Ambassador some 
indication which might be helpful in the search. He docs not answer — depressed 
and — I should even say — alarmingly helpless. 

I develop the question of recruitment. Bogomolov thought that these matters 
were going to be dealt with by Ami). Romer in Moscow. I strongly stress that 
we are raising these questions not in orde r to irritate, “pour chercher querelle” 
but in order to remove the obstacles, to deepen our friendship and co-operation, 
which the Government of Sikorski is anxious to consolidate. Do help us in this 
aim — aidez nous. 

The Ambassador is completely exhausted / after two and 8, half hours of con- 
versation /. A few warm sentences and assurances of mutual friendship. 

/ The conversation while we were alone was carried in French, in the presence 
of Sizov the Ambassador spoke in Russian. I spoke in English to Sizov, in French 
to the Ambassador who next translated whole passages to Sizov; I understood 
well everything the Ambassador said 

My general impression is that by “turning the light” on a runv member of our 
Government they wanted to sound out the future course of our attitude towards 
them, because of their playing with the idea of changing their own attitude to- 
wards us to — I think — a more conciliatory one. 

I have come to the conclusion that in t he case of our 8,000 officers, unfortunately, 
all hope should be abandoned, and that Bogomolov know* that they have perished. 

I should add that the whole conversation was carried out in a very friendlv tone. 
The Ambassador gives the impression of a very intelligent man, well disposed 
towards us and rather embarrassed by bis difficult position. Col. Sizov, except 
for a moment when the conversation turned to technical problems, spoke little 
and only by nodding from time to time showed his approval to what- Bogomo ov 
was saying. 

As to myself. I tried to give the impression of the sincerity and streight for- 
wardness of our attitude towards Russia, stressing at the same time our stub- 
bornness in claiming our rights and insisting on the fulfilment of orr requests. 

Bignat ere. 

/ M. K’ kiel, Lieut. Gen. 

London, the 20-th of October, 1942. 
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Mr. Flood. I show the witness exhibits 29 and 30 and ask him 
whether or not exhibit 29 is an authentic and exact copy of the minutes 
of the conversation he has just described and whether or not exhibit 30 
is a photostatic and exact reproduction of exhibit 29. 

General Ktikiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you describe for us the general thought, without 
too much detail but the general substance, ot the conversation of 
which these exhibits are minutes? 

General Kukiel. Before the conversation, I was instructed by 
General Sikorski to raise the problem of the missing officers, and also 
the problem of continuing our recruiting of other countrymen who 
still remained in Russia for our Polish Forces, although our army of 
General Anders had already left Russia. So, the two items came into 
the foreground of our very long discussion. 

Mr. Flood. General, what is the gist of the subject matter in these 
papers that you handed me with reference to the missing Polish 
officers? That is what we want to know about today. 

General Kukiel. Upon the mystery of the disappearance of big 
masses of our officers, I was told once more that all had been released. 

Mr. Flood. That is by Bogomolow? 

General Kukiel. By Bogomolow. I tried to convince him that 
it was not true, because we have the lists. He raised the suggestion 
that probably they were dispersed somewhere. I assured him that 
it is quite not possible; they would be found by the authorities; they 
must be somewhere in Russia in their hands. He had another sug- 
gestion: that possibly they fell in German hands. I told him that 
is not possible because they were liberated long before in the spring 
of the year 1940 from their camps and evacuated, surely, somewhere 
to the east; not to the west. He had nothing to answer, but two or 
three times he repeated a suggestion that it is enough to speak about 
the past; we must think about the common future. I replied that 
it is not a past affair for us; it is our present and our future of our 
officers who are still there. We were tired by the long discussion, 
and I made a suggestion that perhaps we shall be able to supply 
him with some indications about the place where they last had been 
contacted or seen, and I observed a change in his attitude; he was 
greatly upset. The conversation, which was a very friendly one, 
broke somewhat abruptly, but we parted on the best terms. But, 
when I analyzed what I had heard, I got the impression I have put 
down in my account: that Bogomolow behaved as if our officers were 
no more alive. 

Mr. Flood. General, in 1943, did you attend a meeting of the 
Councils of the Ministers of the Polish Government in London 
between April 15 and April 17? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. At which time it was decided, for many reasons, to 
bring the matter of Katyn to the attention of the International Red 
Cross? 

General Kukiel. Yes. The news about the discovery of the Katyn 
graves we got during the day of April 14th, and, of course, we were 
under a very strong impression from what we heard, but we did not 
suspect a mass murder; we had several other suspicions as to the 
fate of our soldiers, but we could not understand what could be the 
purpose. 
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Mr. Flood. After the Germans made their announcement on April 
15th and after the Russians made their counterannouncement on 
April 17th, did you participate in the action of the Polish Government 
in requesting the International Red Cross to make an investigation? 

General Kukiel. Yes. I shall tell exactly the dates of our decisions. 
During the day of 14th we had only the German news about the 
discovery of the graves. I think that on the 14th or early 15th there 
already was the first Soviet communique about . the German lies, and 
they thought that the Germans were liars. The Russians maintained 
that there were at this place archeological discoveries, a prehistoric 
cemetery at Gniezdovo. Of course, when compared with the German 
text, it was evident that the Soviets has nothing to answer but to speak 
archeologically, and from th4 German information it was already clear 
that the corpses were not archeology but bodies of our comrades in 
arms. 

Mr. Flood. I want to know if you are aware of any communications 
addressed by the Polish Government in London in April to the Inter- 
national Red Cross in Geneva. Do you know about that? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Was there one? 

General Kukiel. It was decided on April 15th in the morning at a 
session of the Political Committee of our Cabinet. General Sikorski 
presiding, and we all who attended had the conviction that we must 
react and immediately react to the German communique, but only 
because we cannot rely upon all what the Germans say to take further 
action; we must appeal to the- only international authority or institu- 
tion which still is able to intervene — it is the International Red 
Cross. General Sikorski decided that approach must be made by the 
Minister of National Defense, by myself as the Minister responsible 
for the problems of the war prisoners; and so I was directed to sign a 
communique which would be published that our Government had 
approached the International Red Cross, asking for investigation of the 
case. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that communique? 

General Kukiel. Yes; it was published. It is the communique 
dated 17th. Three Ministers had to cooperate on the text of the com- 
munique — the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Information, 
and myself — and we have together established the final text on April 
16th before noon; we have signed the draft and I brought it to General 
Sikorski, who had to change the words and signed it, too. So, it was 
his decision, but it was published as my communique of the Minister 
of National Defense. I have the document here. 

Mr. Flood. The document will be marked “Exhibit 30-A” and 
submitted into the record at this point. 

Exhibit 30A 

Communique Issued on April 17, 1943, by the Polish Minister of National 

Defense Concerning the Fate of Polish Prisoners of War in the Camps 

of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov 

London, April 17, 194S. 

On September 17, 1940, the official organ of the Red army, the Red Star, 
stated that during the fighting which took place after September 17, 1939, 181,000 
Polish prisoners of war were taken by the Soviets. Of this number about 10,000 
were officers of the regular army and reserve. 
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According to information in possession of the Polish Government, three large 
camps of Polish prisoners of war were set up in the U. S. S. R. in November 1939: 

(1) in Kozielsk, east of Smolensk; (2) in Starobielsk, near Kharkov; and (3) in 
Ostashkov, near Kalinin, where police and military police were concentrated. 

At the beginning of 1940 the camp authorities informed the prisoners in all 
three camps that all camps were about to be broken up; that prisoners of war would 
be allowed to return to their families and, allegedly for this purpose, lists of places 
to which individual prisoners wished to go after their release were made. 

At that time there were — 

(1) In Kozielsk, about 5,000 men, including some 4,500 officers. 

(2) In Starobielsk, about 3,920 men, including 100 civilians; the rest were 
officers of whom up to 400 were medical officers. 

(3) In Ostashkov, about 6,570 men, including some 380 officers. 

On April 5, 1940, the breaking up of these camps was begun, and groups of 60 
to 300 men were removed from them every few days until the middle of May. 
From Kozielsk they were sent in the direction of Smolensk. About 400 people 
only were moved from all the three camps in June 1940 to Griazovetz in the 
Vologda district. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, and the 
signing of the military agreement of August 14, 1941, the Polish Government 
proceeded to form the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R., it was expected that the 
officers from the above-mentioned camps would form the cadres of senior and junior 
officers of the army information. At the end of August 1941, a group of Polish 
officers from Griazovetz arrived to join the Polish units in Buzuluk. Not one 
officer, however, among those deported in other directions from Kozielsk, Staro- 
bielsk, and Ostashkov appeared. In’ all, therefore, about 8,300 officers were miss- 
ing, not counting another 7,000 n. c. o.’s, soldiers, and civilians who were in those 
camps w r hen they were broken up. 

Ambassador Kot and General Anders, perturbed by this state of affairs, ad- 
dressed to the competent Soviet authorities inquiries and representations about 
the fate of the Polish officers from the above-mentioned camps. 

In a conversation with Mr. Vishinsky, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
On October 6, 1941, Ambassador Kot asked what had happened to the missing 
officers. Mr. Vishinsky answered that all prisoners of war had been freed from the 
camps and, therefore, they must be at liberty. 

In October and November, in his conversations with Premier Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, and Mr. Vishinsky, the Ambassador on various occasions returned to 
the question of the prisoners of war and insisted upon being supplied with lists of 
them, such lists having been compiled carefully and in detail by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

During his visit to Moscow, Prime Minister Sikorski, in a conversation on 
December 3, 1941, with Premier Stalin, also intervened for the liberation of all 
Polish prisoners of war; and, not having been supplied by the Soviet authorities 
with their lists, he handed to Premier Stalin on this occasion an incomplete list of 
3,845 Polish officers which their former fellow prisoners had succeeded in compiling. 
Premier Stalin assured General Sikorski that the amnesty was of a general and 
universal character and aflFected both military and civilians, and that the Soviet 
Government had freed all Polish officers. On March 18, 1942, General Anders 
handed Premier Stalin a supplementary list of 800 officers. Nevertheless, not one 
of the officers mentioned in either of these lists has been returned to the Polish 
Army. 

Besides the interventions in Moscow and Kuybyshev, the fate of Polish prisoners 
of war was the subject of several interviews between Minister Raczyriski and 
Ambassador Bogomolov. On January 28, 1942, Minister Raczyhski, in the name 
of the Polish Government, handed a note to Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov, 
drawing his attention onoe again to the painful fact that many thousand Polish 
officers had still not been found. 

Ambassador Bogomolov informed Minister Raczyriski on March 13, 1943, that 
in accordance with the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of U. S. S. R 
of August 12, 1941, and in accordance with the statements of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs of November 8 and 19, 1941, the amnesty had been 
put into full effect, and that it related both to civilians and military. 

On May 19, 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs a memorandum in which he expressed his regret at the refusal to supply 
him with a list of prisoners, and his concern as to their fate, emphasizing the high 
value these officers would have in military operations against Germany. 
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Neither the Polish Government nor the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev has 
ever received an answer as to the whereabouts of the missing officers and other 
prisoners who had been deported from the three camps mentioned above. 

We have become accustomed to the lies of German propaganda and we under- 
stand the purpose behind its latest revelations. In view, however, of abundant 
and detailed German information concerning the discovery of the bodies of many 
thousands of Polish officers near Smolensk, and the categorical statement that 
they were murdered by the Soviet authorities in the spring of 1940, the necessity 
has arisen that the mass graves discovered should be investigated and the facts 
alleged verified by a competent international body, such as the International 
Red Cross. The Polish Government has therefore approached this institution 
with a view to their sending a delegation to the place where the massacre of the 
Polish prisoners of war is said to have taken place. 

Mr. Flood. Did the Red Cross reply to that communique? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You signed it as Minister of Defense? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did the Red Cross from Geneva reply to you? Did 
they answer it in writing? 

General Kukiel. We got a reply of the Red Cross in Geneva on 
April 23. It was already after the violent attacks. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that reply? 

General Kukiel. Yes, I would like to give you the four documents 
which describe our efforts to get an International Red Cross investiga- 
tion and their reply. 

Mr. Flood. They will be marked “Exhibit 30 B, C, D, and E.” 

Exhibit 30 B 

[Top right corner stamped with a rectangular red stamp with the word “IN- 
TELLIGENCE” within the rectangle.] 

Staff of C.-in-C. 

Intelligence Department. 

Ref. No. 1847/Int./43. 

In the field 21.IV.1943. 

Urgent 

The Ministry of National Defense, 

Chief of Political Department. 

delivery of diplomatic note 

I inform about a cable dated 19th April 1943 received from the Polish Legation 
in Berne of which I quote below excerpts in their exact wording: 

“On April the 17th 1943 at 4.30 p. m. Radziwill delivered a Note to the Inter- 
national Red Cross which he handed to Rueger [former Swiss envoy in Rome] 
with a request to send a delegation to Smolensk. 

Thirty minutes earlier a similar Note had been delivered by the German 
delegate. 

Rueger told Radziwill that the the request will be taken into consideration 
onlv because it had been received from both sides. [Memorandum of 13 Septem- 
ber 1939.] 

Probably on the 20th of April a Commission will assemble which will appoint 
the delegation. 

I shalT inform of its composition the moir ent its memlers will be chosen. 

Further details via the I. R. C. will be disclosed after the return of the Com- 
mission from Smolensk. 

Within the I. R. C. prevails the opinion that the German informations are 
true. 

I shall watch closely the whole case and send on any information I receive. 
Burchard at present in Lisbon”. 

Chief of Int. Service 

&YCHotf mjr. 

Office 

Dossier “S”. 
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Exhibit 30C 

[Translation copy] 

MS KJ 

[Printed heading] 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

London, 20th April 1943. 

SECRET 

For the President of the P. R., 

For the Prime Minister /2 copies , 

For the Minister of National Defence, 

Pern No. 151. 

Acting upon my instruct ion Rndzwill delivered to the International Red Cross 
the Note suggesting the sending of a (l**le» o t o to Kozie (i6ry. 1 he Note coincided 
with an identical move on the part of ‘fi.- . i rmans. 

Minister Ruegor who revived the Noi ■ in the name of the International Red 
Cross told Radi will that if our proposal had been onesided the International 
Red Cros< would have been obliged to refuse n on the strength of the Memorandum 
of the 12th Sept. 1939. In view of the fact that the reejuest had been sent in from 
both sides, the International Red Cross would examine the case and will give an 
answer in the next f**w da> s after the meeting of the Committee. 

LadoS. 

Truly certified: 

[illeuibh signature]. 

[bottom left corner stamped with a rectangular stamp hearing the following 
legend and figures, the latter in ink]: 

Office of the C.-in-C. and of 
the Min. of Nat. Def. 

Document o sv.rfl- public. 

This dav 20 month 4 

No. 359 / year 19-13 

Cert. - Dealt with by: 


Exjiifit 301) 

fT/;:n>!.itioii co;;y] 

[Printed heading] 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

London, 21-st April, 1943. 

►SIX' RET 

For the President of t 1 m* P. R. f 
For the Prime Minister 2 c pics'. 

For the* Minister of NjV i mal Defence, 

Hern, No. 154. 

The Tn»erna f imuil Red fros> acknowledged in writing the receipt- of the Note 
from Radziwill. adding to its an.-wer a short memorandum in which: 

E It stresses that the I. R. (’. N studying with greatest, attention the Polish 
suggestion and that it will not fail to inf rm. when (uilv if will become possible, 
ab« ut tin* fut me c urse it will be aide to give to this mutter. 

2 1 That, already at this stm e. the 1. R. C. i- ready to undertake to pass on to 
the families the information about identified officers the moment such information 
will be received. 

3/ That, in accordance with the spirit cf the Memorandum of the 12-th Sept. 
1939. the TntemaM'uuil Red Cross cannot, in principle, take into consideration 
the participation in the technical procedure of identifying the bodies by means 
of sending out its own expel ts otherwise; than with the consent of all parties 
concerned. 

The (lermans received an identical memorandum. No meeting of the Com- 
mittee* has yet taken place and it is improbable that it will be held before the 
Easter re*e*ess. From a conversation with R. it is apparent that the I. R. C. 
will postpone the issue being in doubt as to whether it can undertake an invest iga- 
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tion without the consent of the third party concerned i. e. of the U. S. S. R. 

I do not think it advisable to press things further from our side and I have 
agreed with R. that, for the time being I shall refrain from taking any new steps. 
On the other hand I do think that, in case of refusal or of an equivocal answer, 
there will be time and opportunity to take action and to obtain, at least a declara- 
tion that the whole thing had failed due to the attitude of the Soviet side. How- 
ever, it must be reckoned with that the whole matter will last for a considerable 
time. 

Truly certified: Lado6. 

[Illegible signature]. 

[Bottom left corner stamped with rectangular stamp bearing the following 
legend and figures, the latter in ink]. 

Office of the C.-in-C. and of the Min. of Nat. Def. 

This day: 22, month 4, No. 365/year 34, 

Cert. Dealt with by: 


Exhibit 30E 
[Translation copy] 

The Ministry of National Defence 
Minister’s Office — Political Dept. 

Ref. No. 544/WPol/43. 

London, 4th May, 1943. 

The Minister of Information and Documentation. 

I enclose a copy of a note from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 27.1 V. 1943, 
containing information about the attitude of the International Red Cross to the 
suggestion of investigating the graves near Smolensk. 

Deputy General Aide-de-Camp, 

Lunkiewicz Staff Col. 

1 end. 


[Translation copy] 

[Printed heading], 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

London, the 27th April, 1943. 


SECRET 

For the President of the P. R. 

For the Prime Minister [2 copies], 

For the Minister of National Defence, 

[stamped with a rectangular stamp bearing the following legend and figures, the 
latter in ink :] 

Ministry of National Defence 

This dav 28th, Month 4, 1943. 

Enclosures 1. ASSIGNED TO 
Ref. 1192/43. 

Bern, No. 157. 

I quote below the text of a note from the International Red Cross dated 22nd 
April 1943 addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“In reference to our preliminary answ r er given to Prince Radziwill on the 20th 
of April, we wish to express in the first place to Your Excellency how very grateful 
w T e are for the new proof of appreciation shown to us by the Polish Government in 
that it had approached our Institution. The International Red Cross is ready to 
appoint neutral experts provided all parties concerned will ask us to do so and also 
on the understanding that it will be agreed between the Committee and the parties 
concerned as to the “modalities” of the eventual mandate. These conditions are 
in accordance with the principles laid down in reference to such cases in the 
Memorandum addressed on the 12th Sept. 1939 to belligerent States and published 
in the September 1939 issue of “The International Red Cross Review”, and which 
deal with the possibilities of the Committee’s participation in the investigation. 

We would beg the Polish Government to keep us informed about such steps 
which will be undertaken with the purpose of gaining the consent of the Soviet 
Government or else to send us their suggestions in this matter. 
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In case of an agreement being reached by the parties concerned and in antici- 
pation of such an event taking place we are endeavouring already today to find 
neutral persons with adequate qualifications.” 

Signature: Chairman of the I. R. C. Max Huber. 

The Germans received an analogous reply with a suggestion that they try to 
obtain the consent of the Soviet Union through the intermediary of a “Puissance 
Protectrice”. 

The Int. Red Cross suggests that we endeavour to obtain the consent of the 
Soviet Union either directly or through the intermediary of one of the Allied 
States and the possibility of a direct intervention is not ruled out. In my opinion 
the latter would be most advisable. 

The Commission would be under the Chairmanship of a Swiss and would include 
members of Swedish, Portuguese and Swiss nationality. 

As to the delegating of a ballistic expert, Radziwill will submit appropriate 
suggestions, although in view of the great amount of Russian arms whicn the 
Germans have in their possession I doubt whether this argument would count for 
much. 

It is absolutely necessary that the action of the Central Red Cross Committee 
in Warsaw be synchronised with ours. 

Truly certified: /initialed/. 

Mr. Flood. You were aware that the Russians, 2 days after the 
Germans, made an announcement saying that the Germans did it? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have in your possession the copies of any 
communications, in addition to the ones you have just mentioned, 
from your office as Minister of National Defense to the International 
Red Cross, or to the Soviet Government in connection with Katyn? 
Do you have any other copies? 

General Kukiel. I do not know exactly, because I am no more in 
office myself. The correspondence was largely of our Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. Flood. Were you, as Minister of National Defense, in touch 
with any other governments or any other sovereigns about the matter 
of the missing prisoners at Katyn? 

General Kukiel. No. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever conduct any conversations or did you 
ever conduct any other communications with the Russians about the 
missing officers at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Ostashkov after that time? 

General Kukiel. No. 

Mr. Flood. Your personal connection in connection with the 
missing officers at Katyn ended when you signed the communique in 
April; is that correct? Was that the end of your official activity in the 
middle of April when you signed that communique after Katyn had 
been disclosed? 

General Kukiel. I still sat at the council of ministers. 

Mr. Flood. You still sat on the council of ministers? 

General Kukiel. On April 17th, and attended the meeting when 
they decided to issue a declaration of our Government. 

Mr. Flood. But I mean that you did not act separately or inde- 
pendently as Minister of Defense? 

General Kukiel. No. 

Mr. Flood. Any actions that you took part in later you took part 
in as a member of the Polish Government Council of Ministers? 

General Kukiel. Yes. If I sav that my duties continued, it was 
with the work. We immediately started to study the German 
evidence; to get evidence from our country and to establish our own 
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dossier of the Katyn affair, to have our own judgment, and it was 
made in my office and continued for years. 

Mr. Machrowicz. General, at that time, when these charges and 
counter charges by the Germans and Russians were made as to their 
respective guilt for the Katyn massacre, did the Polish Government 
in exile, of which you were a member, take any official position siding 
with one side or the other? 

General Kukiel. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. On the contrary, did you take some positive 
action in that respect? 

General Kukiel. Yes. On the contrary, when we addressed the 
Red Cross, we expressly said that it is because we cannot rely on the 
presentation of the case by the Germans. 

Mr. Machrowicz. J have here before me among the papers that 
were presented by General Bor-Komorowski, his file of communica- 
tions, with the underground movement. I have here the original of 
a letter signed by yourself and I ask you, first of all, to identify 
whether that is your signature. 

General Kukiel. Yes, it is my signature. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is that? 

General Kukiel. It is an instruction for all Polish commanders on 
how the problem of Katyn is to be handled, how it is to be approached, 
in conversations, and especially in conversations with our allies. It 
must be stated that the Polish Government did not maintain that it 
knew that our prisoners were murdered by the Russians, but that 
they had disappeared in Soviet captivity without any indication of 
their fate, and so on, the same as what was told in my communique. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, that is an official statement of 
your position and that statement gives instructions that you cannot 
accept the German version, neither can you accept the Russian ver- 
sion, but that the Polish Government will make all efforts to make 
an independent investigation to determine guilt. 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Regardless of the claims and counterclaims of 
the Germans and the Soviet? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was the official position of the Govern- 
ment, was it not? 

General Kukiel. Yes. It is the same position which you will find 
in the book Polish-Soviet Relations, the statement of the Polish 
Government of April 17, 1943. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I notice also, General, that in a despatch which 
you sent to the underground 011 June 26, 1943, you specifically refer 
in the last paragraph, which I w ill read now, as follows: 

Pi* ‘ase give us the final number of the bodies found in Katyn. In case of the 
discovery of now graves around Charkow or Kremienczug, inform us immediately, 
before that may be done by the German radio. 

Do you remember such a despatch? 

General Kukiel. I do not remember it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I am showing you that letter now r . 

General Iyukiel. That was signed by the colonel. I have not 
seen it at all. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I notice that your name is typed, but the 
colonel signed it for you. 
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General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machkowicz. Changing the subject for a moment, I would 
like to get something in the record, which I think we do not have yet, 
and which may be of some material value. You are the author ot 
a book Six Years of Struggle for Independence; is that correct? 

General Kukiel. Yes, the booklet. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I notice that in that booklet you refer to the 
size of the Polish forces in September 1939. What was your official 
capacity in September 1939? 

General Kukiel. In 1939 I was not in active service. I volunteered 
after mobilization and I joined one or other commands and tried to 
do something. I attended to the affairs at Lwow, and after capitula- 
tion of the city, I remained in civilian clothes at Lwow. I was there 
for some weeks under Soviet occupation and I had the opportunity to 
see the appeal of Timoshenko on the walls of the city. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is the appeal I read previously? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In this booklet you said as follows, and I am 
quoting you: 

On September 16, the day before the Soviet intervention, there were 25 Polish 
divisions still fighting. 

Is that about a correct statement, that there were 25 Polish divisions? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then later on in the statement you state that 
the Germans at that time had sufficient ammunition only for 10 or 
15 more days. 

General Kukiel. It is from the Nuremberg trial. It was stated by 
Jodi and Keitel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You are quoting there General Jodi at the 
Nuremberg trial? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Then you state further that Haller had mobilized 
1,200,000 soldiers? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would that be about a correct statement? 

General Kukiel. I am not quite sure if entirely correct, but 
approximately. I do not remember the figure which was given in our 
detailed study of our general staff which was issued now, the first 
volume of the history of our forces in the last war. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your estimate, then, is on September 16, the 
day before the Soviet attacked Poland, Poland had under arms 25 
divisions and had mobilized about 1,200,000 soldiers. 

General Kukiel. Yes. Very much more than 40 divisions we had. 
We improvised divisions which were improvised during the few weeks 
of the campaign. There remained still 25 on that date. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The point I am driving at is this, that you state 
further, that the Germans had only sufficient ammunition for 10 to 
15 days? 

General Kukiel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that therefore had not the Russians inter- 
vened on September 17, the Poles could have offered effective resist- 
ance against the German onslaught? 

93744— 52— pt. 4 IT 
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General Kukiel. It is difficult to say that they could, but, in any 
case, they could resist much longer; for instance, the so-called Ru- 
manian bridgehead. The part of Poland adjacent to the Rumanian 
frontier could be probably held for a much longer time. 

Mr. Flood. General, a few minutes ago we were discussing exhibits 
29 and 30, and exhibit 29 you identified as a true copy of your com- 
munication, and you identified exhibit 30 as a photostatic and true 
copy of exhibit 29, I will return exhibit 29 to you at this time since 
exhibit 30 — a photostatic copy of that document already is in the 
record. 

Mr. Flood. General, you have not been offered any payment or 
any gifts or emoluments of any kind for coming here and testifying? 
You nave not been offered anything? 

General Kukiel. No. 

Mr. Flood. From your experiences as' a very high military and 
civil official of the Polish Government, from your experiences and 
associations with the Russians down through your lifetime in various 
ways, from your particular experiences ana information as a result of 
information brought to you in connection with all communications 
doing with the Katyn matter, have you formed any opinion as between 
the German and the Russian Governments as to which one of these 
two was responsible for the massacre of these Polish officers at Katyn? 
Have you such an opinion? 

General Kukiel. My opinion was based 6n the evidence. I am 
quite convinced that it could be done only by the Russians, because 
certainly it was done in the year 1940, not later, and the Russians 
never had given any explanation which could be interpreted in such a 
way that it could be really done by the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. We realize that it was some bother for you to come here 
today, and we want you to know that the committee appreciates very 
much that a man in your position would make the sacrifice. We know 
how interested you are, but, nevertheless, we are very grateful that 
you did come and give us this very important testimony. Thank 
you very much. 

TESTIMONY OF STEFAN ZAMOYSKI OF 20 ST. STEPHENS CLOSE, 

LONDON, N. W. 8 

Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered an injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf in respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. You understand that? 

Mr. Zamoyski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you rise and be sworn. Do you swear by God 
the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, according to your best 
knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will not conceal anything; 
so help you God? 

Mr. Zamoyski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Were you at any time connected with the Polish armed 
services? 
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Mr. Zamoyski. Yes. I served in the Polish Army from the be- 

P 'inning of the war, or, rather, from before, as a reserve officer in 
oland, later on in France and the United Kingdom, and then I was 
sent in 1942 as assistant military attach^ to the Polish Embassy in 
Washington. ..... 

Mr. Flood. During vour period of service as assistant military 
attache in Washington, did you ever have any conversations with the 
Russians in Washington in connection with any of the officers who 
were missing at Katyn? 

Mr. Zamoyski. Only one. 

Mr. Flood. Will you state with whom you had that conversation 
and the gist of it? 

Mr. Zamoyski. I had the conversation I think the morrow after the 
news broke out in Washington of these Katyn discoveries by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Flood. Could that have been on April 16, 1943? 

Mr. Zamoyski. 16th or 17th, something like that; that exact date, 
is on my statement. I wrote a memo on my conversation. . 

Mr. Flood. Let me refresh your memory with this statement, and 
see if you can identify the date now that you refreshed your memory 
of that conversation. 

Mr. Zamoyski. It was the 23d of April 1943. 

Mr. Flood. With whom did you have that conversation and where 
did it take place? 

Mr. Zamoyski. With Major Barajew. 

Mr. Flood. Who was he? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He was the assistant military attach^ at the Soviet 
Embassy. 

Mr. Flood. Where did you haveyour conversation with him? 

Mr. Zamoyski. In my office, in Washington. 

Mr. Flood. What did you talk about? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He called me during the morning stating that he 
wished to see me. I was a little surprised then because although I 
used to see a lot of him and all the Russian representatives until that 
date, the news had broken out. I felt sure that he knew, that he had 
the same information at least that I had from the communiques, and 
so on, and therefore I was a little surprised, taken aback, in anticipa- 
tion of what he wants to say to me ; I was just wondering what he was 
going to say. We used to meet often unofficially, because that was 
partly my duty to have contact with the Russian Embassy. That 
day, when he wanted to see me, I decided that I should receive him 
in my office, and I also, to make sure, spoke with one of our intelli- 
gence officers, suggesting that he might come in during the conversa- 
tion, perhaps 10 minutes or a quarter of an hour later, because I 
thought something important might be said. So I arranged that 
meeting, I think, for the afternoon, and I think a pretty precise story 
is told in this memo. 

Mr. Flood. We will discuss the memo in a minute, but will you 
tell us now* for our purpose just now your best recollection of the 
conversation between you two men. 

Mr. Zamoyski. He started on quite a different subject, which was 
not so surprising to me, because, as this news was very astounding, I 
did not think it would sort of come out very easily. He started on 
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information on the United States Army. He probably thought that 
I knew quite a lot more and that I had more available information, 
so he was going on to that sort of theme. Rather breaking off at a 
certain point, he turned to the story of Katyn, and the gist of the story 
was that he was astounded and surprised; that it cannot be true; 
that it must be nonsense; that it must be German propaganda and 
really nothing concrete at all. 

Mr. Flood. At that point, will you tell who else was in the room 
and present? 

Mr. Zamoyski. It was a Lieutenant Piotrowski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was with you? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He was with me. He came in during the con- 
versation. 

Mr. Flood. He was the Polish intelligence officer you mentioned? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He was a Polish intelligence officer with Colonel 
Minkiewicz who I was also with. 

Mr. Flood. There was just the two of you? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No; the three of us with the Russian. 

Mr. Flood. Did you make any rejoinder to the Russian? Did you 
comment about the communiques on Katyn? 

Mr. Zamoyski. As far as I remember, I made no comment. I did 
make a comment about the missing officers, of which, of course, 
I knew. 

Mr. Flood. What kind of comment, as you best remember, did 
you make? What did you say about the missing officers? 

Mr. Zamoyski. I believe I mentioned that the whole thing will be 
straightened out, that the Polish Government had, I think, asked the 
International Red Cross to investigate the matter, and I rather did 
not wish to discuss this matter with him. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ask him about the fate of any particular 
officer or friend of yours at that time? 

Mr. Zamoyski. I do not recollect that. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever have any other conversations with this 
particular Russian? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Or any other Russians on the subject of the missing 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No. 

Mr. Flood. Then, as far as your service is concerned in Washington, 
that is the extent of your connection officially with the Katyn matter? 

Mr. Zamoyski. That was the end. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever have any subsequent official identity with 
the Katyn matter in any way in London or any place else? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No. 

Mr. Flood. You were offered no emoluments or gratuities of any 
kind for offering to testify here today or any gifts of any nature, were 
you? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No; but I would like to make one more statement 
which might be perhaps of some use to the committee. I have a 
young Australian friend who was an airman during the war who was 
shot down in the Channel and picked up by the Germans. Subse- 
quently he was interned, escaped once and then a second time, and 
found his way to Poland. This young Australian spent 2 years in 
Warsaw collaborating and under, say, the guidance of the Polish 
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home army. I know about this because my brother was really in 
charge of all the Anglo-Saxon Allied escapees in Warsaw. This 
officer spent 2 years in Warsaw, of which 1943 was one. I thought, 
as this officer has arrived in Europe from Australia, that it might be 
most useful for him to testify because, being an Australian in Warsaw 
at that time, and having heard and known and seen people connected 
in some way or another, or, at any rate, the Poles with whom he was 
then, with the Katyn murder, and having been present in Warsaw 
when that shock came to Warsaw, I thought perhaps the committee 
mi g ht wish to have evidence from him. He actually arrived in the 
United States during the war, because mv brother had sent him 
through Germ any back to England during the war. 

Mr. Flood. Where is this Australian now? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He is today in Paris. He was in London. He is 
probably going to be in Paris a few months because he is a wool buyer. 

Mr. Dondero. What does he know personally about this Katyn 
massacre? 

Mr. Zamoyski. It is very difficult for me to say what he personally 
knows. 

Mr. Flood. If you will let us have the name and address of this 
Australian we will arrange to have representatives of the committee 
interview him in Paris and forward to this committee, which is moving 
from here to Frankfurt this coming week, any information and we wifi 
at that time determine if we think it advisable to call him. Would 
you give us the name? 

Mr. Zamoyski. Squadron Leader Keith Chisholm, care of Wenz & 
Co., 1, Rue de Metz, Paris 10. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I note that in your final sentence of this account 
of the meeting you had with Mr. Barajew you state you received the 
impression that you were called for the sole purpose of having them 
determine what your official viewpoint is on the matter. 

Mr. Zamoyski. Did I put that down? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yes; if you read the last paragraph. 

Mr. Zamoyski. I did not write “The sole purpose,” but it seemed 
to me that I could not find another reason. 

Mr. Machrowicz. The impression you got was that the only 
reason he called you was to find out from you what the Polish author- 
ities feel about the loss of these officers. 

Mr. Zamoyski. That is what I deducted, because the only alterna- 
tive I could find was that the officer was one of those individuals there 
who could not believe that such a thing was possible. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Not to give you any information about it, but 
rather to get information from you about it. 

Mr. Zamoyski. Sooner, yes; certainly not to give me information. 

Mr. Flood. We appreciate very much that you would take the 
time to come here. We know you are interested, of course, but, 
nevertheless, we are grateful you came and offered us this testimony. 
Thank you very mudi. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Gentlemen, this is Mr. Goetel, who was living in 
Warsaw in April 1943. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Goetel, will you state your full name, the correct 
spelling of your name, and your present address to the reporter? 

Mr. Goetel. Ferdinand Goetel. My address is: No. 14, Empress 
Place, London, S. W. 6, England. 
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Mr. Flood. Before you make a statement, Mr. Goetel, it is our 
wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the 
courts by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of 
your testimony. 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume anjr responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testi- 
mony. Do you understand? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Flood. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? Do you 
swear by God the Almighty and Omniscient that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, and that you will not conceal 
anything, so help you God? 

Mr. Goetel. I do. 

Mr. Flood. Be seated, please. 

TESTIMONY OF FERDINAND GOETEL, NO. 14, EMPRESS PLACE, 
LONDON, S. W. 6, ENGLAND 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your name is Ferdinand Goetel? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Goetel. In London. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is your address? 

Mr. Gotel. No. 14, Empress Place, London, S. W. 6. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You are a literary man, an author? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, I am a writer. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In April 1943, where were you residing? 

Mr. Goetel. In Warsaw. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And at that time were you called to a conference 
by the occupation authorities of Warsaw? 

Mr. Goetel. By the German propaganda office in Warsaw, by Dr. 
Grundman. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who was Dr. Grundman? 

Mr. Goetel. He was a State councilor in the propaganda in War- 
saw. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where did they call you to? 

Mr. Goetel. They called me to a meeting and Dr. Grundman told 
me they have discovered near Katyn big graves and discovered that 
the graves are full of the bodies of Polish officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Before we get to the details of what you were 
told, were you called to this meeting alone or with a group of other 
people? 

Mr. Goetel. He called me there first alone, and afterward he made 
a meeting of several people he invited there of the City Council of 
Warsaw 

Mr. Machrowicz. The Kipa? 

Mr. Goetel. The Kipa, yes — the Bishop of Warsaw Kozeurski 
and the welfare committee. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is the municipal welfare committee? 

Mr. Goetel. It was the social committee, the leader was Count 
Roniker. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Who is now in Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And on behalf of that council were Mr. Martyn 
Machucki and Mr. Wachowiak present? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who else was there? 

Mr. Goetel. Then there was a writer, Mr. Skiwski, and a judge 
whose name I do not know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. A representative of the supreme court? 

Mr. Goetel. A representative of the supreme court, yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And who was there on behalf of the German 
occupation authorities? 

Mr. Goetel. Well, there was Mr. Monzes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was the chief of the Warsaw propaganda? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And Mr. Grundman? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, Mr. Grundman. 

Mr. Machrowicz. They called you there all together, and what did 
they tell you? 

Mr. Goetel. They told me what was told me by Mr. Grundman; 
they gave more details. 

Mr. Machrowicz. They informed you of the finding of the graves 
at Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; and they asked us to go there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And did you agree to go? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; I agreed to go. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And the others also? 

Mr. Goetel. No, not everyone. Mr. Machucki did not agree; 
Mr. Wachowiak said “No,” and Mr. Skiwski also said “No,” but 
these said they would send their representatives there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But as the result of this conference, a group 
of you did go to Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, including two physicians, one a member of the 
city council, Mr. Seyfried ; the name of the other I do not know. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Dr. Orzechowski? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And Dr. Grodzki? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrow'icz. Did you go to Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You went by plane? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; by plane. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you tell us what happened when you got 
to Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Would you tell us the year and the day, as near as 
you remember, when you went to Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. The year was 1943; the exact (Jay I cannot say, but 
I think it would be the 8th or 9th April. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To refresh your memory, Mr. Goetel, according 
to the report which you gave previously it was on April 10. 

Mr. Goetel. That may be. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of 1943? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, maybe. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. What did you find when you arrived at Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. It was after dinner the next day I think we were 
taken to Katyn. The excavation then was only at the beginning; only 
one big grave was excavated, with about 200 bodies. The second one 
and the third one 

Mr. Machrowicz. Pardon me. This was before the other delega- 
tions had arrived ; yours was the first to arrive? 

Mr. Goetel. No, coming to Katyn we crossed a delegation of 
foreign journalists; they were the first — no, it was not at Katyn that 
we crossed this delegation, but at Smolensk, at the staff post. We 
could not speak with them. Then in the officers mess in Smolensk 
we met the man who had to speak with us, Oberleutenant Slowenczyk. 
We spoke a long time with him, and our impression was that they 
insisted there had been in the graves at Katvn 10,000 Poles, 10,000 
dead Poles, but they did not know these Poles were from Kozielsk. 
Slowenczyk asked me, what is Kozielsk, because they had already 
found several cards addressed to Kozielsk. I told him Kozielsk was 
one of the chief camps for Polish prisoners, and Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov. My impression, as well as that of the other people in the 
group, was that he, as also the Oberleutenant Voss from the home 
police, both did not know Kozielsk and had then heard of it for the 
first time. They knew only that 10,000 or 11,000 Polish officers had 
disappeared because they heard it from the radio, and they had been 
already requested by General Sikorski — they insisted the whole time 
that in the graves there there must be 10,000 to 11,000 Polish officers, 
more than 10,000 officers. Coming there to the forest ourselves, we 
had not the impression that there were 10,000, but we were not sure. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How many bodies were exhumed at that time? 

Mr. Goetel. About 200. 

Mr. Machrowicz. This was at the very beginning of the excava- 
tion? 

Mr. Goetel. At the very beginning; yes. We had full freedom to 
speak with the people there and to go any place we wanted. Dr. 
Buhtz, who was the military surgeon there, asked us to see one of the 
bodies they had kept there, and he showed the bullet hole here [indi- 
cating] in the head and again here [indicating]. 

Mr. Flood. The witness indicating that he showed the bullet 
entering the base of the head, and the point of exit in the forehead at 
about the hair line — is that correct? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. Our impression was certainly that the work 
has been done by the Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What led you to that impression? 

Mr. Goetel. First the graves themselves; they were all planted 
with yoimg pine trees. 

Mr. Dondero. Will you say that again? 

Mr. Goetel. The graves have all been planted again with young 
trees so high [illustrating]. 

Mr. Dondero. On top of the graves? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The witness indicates with his hand the height of the 
young trees to be about 3 feet — is that correct? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; about 3 feet — and in the forest around the place 
they have been big trees for several years. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Why did that factor have any significance? 
Whv did that have an special meaning to you? 

Mr. Goetel. Because the murder must’be done several years ago, 
2 or 3 years— the trees were sound and strong. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now wilfc you tell us what other factors you 
noticed there which led you to the conclusion that it must have been 
the Russians? 

Mr. Goetel. There were witnesses there from the people there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean local people? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; local people. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you talk to them? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you alone with these people or in the com- 
pany of Germans? 

Mr. Goetel. We were alone; we could speak with them alone. I 
speak Russian perfectly, but several of our members could not speak 
Russian, and they bad to have an interpreter. The interpreter was 
a young man whose mother was a Pole, and he spoke both Polish and 
Russian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, I sp eak Russian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who did you talk to of the local people, do you 
know? 

Mr. Goetel. The name of the old man, the chief witness there, is 
given in my statement by me, Kisielew. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He was an old man? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, he was an old man who resided nearest the 
camp. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And how did you happen to find him? 

Mr. Goetel. He had been there. 

Mr. Dondero. You mean near the graves? 

Mr. Goetel. Near the graves, yes, but bis home was near the forest; 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you happen to find him? 

Mr. Goetel. He was there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was he doing there? 

Mr. Goetel. He was taken there by the Germans for the oppor- 
tunity to speak with us, as well as the other one, Kriwozercew, but he 
was the most silent one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Kriwozercew was silent? 

Mr. Goetel. He was the most silent of them. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What about the first man you spoke to, 
Kisielew? What did he tell you? 

Mr. Goetel. Kisielew told us that in April 1940, he heard shots 
and people crying there in the woods. Afterward, when the Germans 
came in, he was the first one to take them and post them there in the 
forest, and he must have been already informed about the place for 
the digging of graves, because it was marked by two crosses. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What you mean to tell us is that Kisielew is the 
one who probably led the Germans to the graves? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; he was the one who led them to the graves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And that he had previously marked them? 

Mr. Goetel. No, not he; the graves were marked by Poles. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did Kisielew tell you? 
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Mr. Goetel. Kisielew told me that the two crosses were set up 
there by Poles who worked near Smolensk, in a working command 
who were sent there by the Germans from Poland to make clean the 
railroad cars from destroyed trains, and to pick out the iron. The 
Poles there came first to the graves ^iere. They found that in the 
graves were Polish officers ana they set there two crosses, one small 
one and the bigger one. When we have been there the smaller onei 
was still there. The bigger one was not there any more. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now will you continue with what Kisielew 
told you? 

Mr. Goetel. It was all what he told me. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You say that Kriwozercew was there also? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What, if anything, did he tell you? 

Mr. Goetel. There at that time, nothing. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You say “at that' time.” Did he tell you some- 
thing at some other time? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. I met Kriwozercew in Italy. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When? 

Mr. Goetel. In 1945. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you get to meet him in Italy in 1945? 

Mr. Goetel. I was a public relations officer in General Anders’ 
army. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was he doing there? 

Mr. Goetel. He was sent there from Germany by our officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. For the purpose of establishing a record as to 
what he knew? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; to be a witness. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you talk to him? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Goetel. His relation is a very long one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. We want your version of it. You talked to 
him? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. I lived with him more than 2 weeks together 
In one house, Villa Barducci in Ancona. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What did Kriwozercew tell you? 

Mr. Goetel. Kriwozercew told me a very long story of his. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can you tell us in brief what he knew regarding 
this? 


Mr. Goetel. He worked at that time near Katyn, near Gniezdovo; 
he worked there and he saw one day a train coming from the direction 
of Smolensk with four cars. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he tell you when that was? 

Mr. Goetel. That was April. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of what year? 

Mr. Goetel. April 1940. He told he already knew that the forest 
in Katyn was the place of executions, and when the train came he 
thought as well as the peasants there that the people sent there were 
Finnish officers; he thought the people sent there were Finns, because 
it was the time of the war with Finland. But the next day he spoke 
to a man there who was a soldier in the first war with Poland and he 
told him: “They are not Finns; they are Poles.” And afterward every 
day he watched to see and to mark the trains. The matter was that 
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his father, being a peasant there, a kulak, as they are called, was 
murdered by Bolsheviks. A kulak is a landowner and he was mur- 
dered by Bolsheviks. He attended the trains coming in, and his rela- 
tion was this, that the main train came always to Smolensk, and half 
of it, four cars, were sent to Gpiezdovo, and the other stayed still in 
Smolensk. The other part, when it came to Gniezdovo, the next 
four cars, the first party was already finished. 

Mr. Dondero. You mean they had been killed? 

Mr. Goetel. They have been killed already, yes; and the matter 
was this, the purpose was this, that Gniezdovo is a small siding; the 
big train cannot come into Gniezdovo, only on the main station, and 
on the main station the people could see what is coming in. 

Mr. Machbowicz. A dead-end track? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. That was the purpose, that it was divided 
always, the train coming in to Smolensk in two parts, and one being 
sent to Gniezdovo in the morning; they have been finished, and after- 
ward came the second part. 

Mr. Flood. Just so we can have a statement on the record particu- 
larly about what you have said, what you said was this: When the 
trains bringing the Polish officers came into the Smolensk area, they 
were broken into two parts? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, into two parts. 

Mr. Flood. Because of the fact that the railroad siding at Gniez- 
dovo was so small and only a spur or a side track, it could not accom- 
modate the full train? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. But could only handle four cars of the train at one 
time? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. So what they did was to take four cars in the morning? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Into Gniezdovo on the side track, the spur track, and 
whoever was jn those cars was disposed of or finished, as you say? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Then they would take out those four empty cars and 
then later on bring in the four other cars that were still waiting at the 
original stop? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And so on and so on? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Is that right? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; ana so on and so on. 

Mr. Dondero. How long did that continue? 

Mr. Goetel. Up to the 20th or 21st April. It may be he said that 
a small party of Poles may have been executed in Katyn after that 
date, but the main work had been done before April 25, 1940. 

Mr. Dondero. You were at Katyn? 

Mr. Goetel. Yea. 

Mr. Dondero. What was the color of the ground? 

Mr. Goetel. The color of the ground — it was sandy lime — very 
dry. The water was only 2 or 3 yards under the surface. 

'Mr. Dondero. White sand or yellow sand? 

Mr. Goetel. The sand was yellow — yellow sand; but there on the 
ground the sand was black from this. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. You have told the committee of your conver- 
sations with Kisielew and with Kriwozercew. 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are there any other conversations that you had 
with other witnesses there relative to this matter? 

Mr. Goetel. No; I was not interested in them. I was more in- 
terested in the graves themselves. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything that you found in the graves 
themselves which you want to tell this committee as having special 
significance? 

Mr. Goetel. In the graves, special significance — well, perhaps the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What can you tell us about newspapers found? 

Mr. Goetel. They were dispersed — several newspapers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where were they? 

Mr. Goetel. On the ground there you found at this time Polish 
.money, zloties lying there and papers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What about these newspapers? 

Mr. Goetel. They were Russian newspapers mostly. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What date? 

Mr. Goetel. Only dates before April 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of what year? 

Mr. Goetel. Before 1940- — April 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All the newspapers that you saw there were 
dated not later than April 1940? 

Mr. Goetel. Not later. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was the condition of the uniforms? 

Mr. Goetel. Very goo d. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What about the shoes? 

Mr. Goetel. Very good — excellent — excellent condition; but the 
corpses were already decaying. Bohaterowicz, I could see his face. 
I knew him and that was he; hut there were other people too. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You said rise in your report that you found 
military officers’ belts; is that correct? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And were they in good condition? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, everything was in splendid condition. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And also the medals? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All were in very good condition? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You recognized the bodies of people, I under- 
stand. Is that correct? 

Mr. Goetel. Of one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is General Bohaterowicz? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes — General Bohaterowicz. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You recognized him? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, because he has a mustache and sides, and then 
the form of his face. That was he. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was he in a separate grave? 

Mr. Goetel. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And what about the body of General Smora- 
winski: did you find his body? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, I have seen it, but I could not recognize it. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. How did you know it was General Smora- 
winski’s body? 

Mr. Goetel. Because they told me that there was a register of the 
body, that documents .have been found on him. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And the uniform? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And the insignia? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes, and the insignia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Based on what you found, did you come to any 
conclusion as to when the executions took place? 

Mr. Goetel: Several years ago. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And who in your opinion was responsible for 
the executions? 

Mr. Goetel. The Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is that the opinion of those who were with you 
also? 

Mr. Goetel. All — everyone. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of everyone who was with you? 

Mr. Goetel. Of everyone, yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you sign a report for the Germans? 

Mr. Goetel. For the Germans; no. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did they ask you to? 

Mr. Goetel. No. I only made a report which has a form of an 
open letter. 

Mr. Dondero. Did the Germans allow you to go through these 
graves willingly, freely? 

Mr. Goetel. Everything. We could do there every tiling we 
wanted. 

Mr. Dondero. They did not stop you? 

Mr. Goetel. No. We went to the second grave. The chairman of 
our group has a short speech to us in Polish language, and they went. 

Mr. Dondero. You said the newspapers were all Russian news- 
papers. Were there any Polish newspapers? 

Mr. Goetel. No. 

Mr. Dondero. They were only Russian? 

Mr. Goetel. Only Russian, yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you have a copy of that report which you 
made? 

Mr. Goetel. Not here, no. My report disappeared. 

Mr. Dondero. Your report disappeared? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. I will tell you about it later. I made a report 
there, an open letter, yes. I had a very difficult thing to do to force 
the opinion and to force the Polish Red Cross to take the matter in 
its hands, but I could not believe that the truth is to be given only 
by Germans and I wanted that the Polish Red Cross take the matter 
in its hands. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And they did that, did they not? 

Mr. Goetel. No, not in the first moment. After my letter I 
forced them to it, and the second mission to Katyn was already 
from the Polish Red Cross organized by the Polish Red Cross. At 
that time — General Komorowski told it also already — the opinion of 
Warsaw was it has been done by Germans at Katyn; the whole of 
the people believed it was done by the Germans — they have done this; 

Mr. Flood. You made an open report in Warsaw? 
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Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. To whom did you give it? 

Mr. Goetel. I sent it to General Roweski. 

Mr. Flood. Who was he? 

Mr. Goetel. He was the chief of the underground army there. 

Mr. Flood. General Roweski was the predecessor of General Bor? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. As commanding general of the home army in Warsaw? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a copy of that? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Have you got it in your possession? 

Mr. Goetel. No; it was burned with my house — all my personal 
documents. 

Mr. Flood. Then we have no copy of your report, unless it is in the 
files of the home army? 

Mr. Goetel. No. It can be in the German materials. 

Mr. Flood. If we can find it in the German Wehrmacht records, 
that is where it should be? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; because the main purpose of it was that I 
requested the commission of the International Red Cross. That was 
my request there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything further that you wish to add 
to your report, Mr. Goetel? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is it? 

Mr. Goetel. There are several other things which I find important, 
that of Kriwozercew, the chief witness, and my record in Poland when 
the Bolsheviks came in. 

Mr. Machrowicz. We are going to get the Kriwozercew report 
later in the hearing. Is there anything further you want to add now? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes. That is the record in Poland when the Bol- 
sheviks came into Poland in February 1945. I was not firstly re- 
quested by them, but in June 1945, they posted a notice that I am 
a man who is wanted by them. 

Mr. Dondero. Did they post a list? 

Mr. Goetel. No; only I. I was the number one man wanted by 
them. I was at that time in a cloister in Cracow. I sent word to 
the chief investigator of Katyn, Sawicki, and asked: “WTiat is the 
matter, what do they want from me?” He answered there, “Oh, 
we have nothing against Mr. Goetel, who is a famous writer, but if 
he signs a statement that he was kept by force at Katyn and that his 
main impression in Katyn was that the massacre was done by Ger- 
mans, Oh, we have nothing; he can live here and write books and 
so on.” I refused. 

Mr. Dondero. Was that in Fcbruaiy of 

Mr. Goetel. It was June, 1945. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is there anything further that you had to add, 
Mr. Goetel. 

Mr. Goetel. Nothing more. 

Mr. Flood. I might say that is a very interesting observation 
because of the fact that one of the members of the International 
Scientific Commission, the Bulgarian member, Markov, we have been 
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advised, has subsequently changed his story. It is interesting to 
have this kind of observation in that connection. 

Mr. Dondero. Perhaps Mr. Markov was subjected to the same 
pressure to which this gentleman was subjected. 

Mr. Flood. You, of course, Mr. Goetel, have not been offered any 
payment by anyone, you have not been offered any promises to come 
here and testify, have you* you have not been made any promises of 
any kind to come here and testify? 

Air. Goetel. No. 

Mr. Flood. And you appear here voluntarily? 

Mr. Goetel. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Flood. The committee appreciates the time that you have 
taken to come here and help us gather this testimony. We appreciate 
very much the fact that you have given us this very important 
testimony that you have presented. We thank you very much. 

We will now recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the special committee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 18, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1058 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

London, England. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
111, Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens W. 1, Hon. Raj J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, investigator and interpreter. 

Chairman Madden. The committee wDl come to order. 

I want the record to show that at this third day of our hearings in 
London, Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania; Congressman Mach- 
rowicz, of Michigan; Congressman Dondero, of Michigan; and 
Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin, are present with the chairman. 

TESTIMONY OF ADAM SAWCZYNSKI, 20 PRINCES GATE S. W. 7, 

LONDON, ENGLAND (WITH THE AID OF INTERPRETER, ROMAN 

PUCINSKI) 

Chairman Madden. Would you state your name, please? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Sawczynski. 

Chairman Madden. And your first name? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Adam. 

Chairman Madden. What is your address? 

Mr. Sawczynski. 20 Princes Gate, London S. W. 7. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Flood. Let the record show that while the witness feels he 
understands the English language, nevertheless, he prefers to have 
the interpreter translate it, to be sure. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness indicates that he understands the 
statement. 

Chairman Madden. Will you raise your right hand now and be 
sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the 1 Almighty, that you will, according to the 
best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, |,the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; so help youj’God? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 
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Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is your name, again? 

Mr. Sawzcynski. Adam Sawczynski. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sawczynski. In London; Princes Gate, London S. W. 7. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In 1939, were you aa officer of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In what rank? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Colonel. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you taken prisoner by the Germans? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the summer of 1940, were you in a German 
prison camp? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Amswalde. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is in Western Pomerania, in Germany; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who was the commander of that camp? 

Mr. Sawczynski. The German Colonel Loebecke. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you speak German? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Fluently? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes; I speak it fluently. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And did you make an acquaintanceship with 
Colonel Loebecke? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did } r ou have frequent opportunity to have 
conversations with him? 

Mr. Sawczynski. I was commander of a prisoner battalion. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. At that time, were discussions being held regard- 
ing exchange of prisoners between Germany and Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you apply to be exchanged on the basis of 
that arrangement, to be exchanged to Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Sawczynski. No; I didn’t; but many of my colleagues had 
applied. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you have any conversations with Colonel 
Loebecke regarding this exchange? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes; I had a conversation with him about that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you at any time in the course of vour 
conversations with him have opportunity to discuss the fate of the 
Polish officers who were in Russian hands? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you tell us when that was? 

Mr. Sawczynski. It was in June 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could you give us the substance of that con- 
versation, insofar as it relates to the fate of the Polish officers in 
Soviet hands? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you tell us, in your own words, now? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Colonel Loebecke asked me what is the matter 
that the Polish officers will be exchanged, will go into Russia. 
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(The witness made a statement in his native tongue.) 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness indicates, Mr. Flood, that he would 
prefer to testify in Polish, that it is easier for him to express himself 
that way. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Go ahead in Polish, and the interpreter will give 
us the substance of the testimony. 

(Through interpreter:) 

Mr. Sawczynski. The- German colonel had asked me why the 
Polish officers were agreeing and were desirous of taking advantage of 
the agreement for the exchange of prisoners between the Germans and 
the Russians, and he asked me why the Poles wanted to transfer to 
Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. By the way, that agreement never did go into 
effect, did it? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Oh, yes. The agreement was being executed, but 
it was only a one-sided execution of the agreement. Transports of 
prisoners were arriving from Russia into Germany, and even some 
transports arrived at the camp in which I was interned. These 
transports, however, consisted only and exclusively of soldiers, en- 
listed men. . 

Mr. Machrowicz. No officers? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Private soldiers; no officers. Some officers did 
come in disguise. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you mean they pretended to be privates? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Will you give us the rest of your conversation? 

Mr. Sawczynski. When the German colonel asked me why our 
men were willing to go to Russia, I explained to him that Russia at 
that time was not in formal stage of war with the West and that for 
other reasons, on conditions prevailing in the camp, the Polish soldiers 
felt that they could go to Russia and become more active in the war 
effort. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, is it not also true that Russia was not at 
war with Poland, either, at the time? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Many in the camp considered that Russia and 
Poland were at war. 

Mr. Flood. I do not blame them for that, under the circumstances. 
But I mean that, technically and actually, there was no state of war 
between Soviet Russia and the Republic of Poland. 

Mr. Sawczynski. That is correct; but, actually, it was considered 
that there had been a war. 

Mr. Machrowicz. All right, will you continue now with your 
conversation with Colonel Loebecke? 

Mr. Sawczynski. We discussed this matter for a considerable 
length of time with the colonel, but the thing that I recall most 
vividly is the ending of that conversation. At the end of our con- 
versation, the colonel asked me, “Don’t you know what they are doing 
with you?” — meaning “vour soldiers.” 

I replied that, “We know Russia very well,” and I assured him 
that, “We are well aware of the fact that before our conditions can 
be improved, they could conceivably become much worse.” 

He leaned toward me then and told me in German, “Why, they 
are murdering your people; they are murdering you.” 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that the end of the conversation? 
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Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he indicate to you how he had received 
such information? 

Mr. Sawczynski. No. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know Lt. Alfons Koehler? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Who was he? 

Mr. Sawczynski. At one time he was my aide. He was a Polish 
officer who was my aide at one time. Later, however, he was released 
from the Army and he worked as a civilian in the intelligence unit. 

Mr. Dondero. Of what government? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Of the Polish Government. His activities were 
directed against Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was he also in this prison camp at Amswaldein 
1940? 

Mr. Sawczynski. From the beginning, he was not. At first he had 
been interned in Lithuania. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he, in July 1940, come to this camp? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. He arrived in July of 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you have any conversation with him? Did 
you receive any information from him which would have any relation 
to the lost Polish officers in Russia? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. I talked to him shortly after bis arrival at 
the camp, and our conversation eventually led to a discussion of our 
mutual friends who had been interned in Russia. He told me at that 
time the method he used to escape or be transferred from Lithuania 
to Germany. He said that he had reported to superiors in Lithuania 
and explained that he wanted to be transferred to Germany because 
the Russians were taking over Lithuania; the Russians were taking 
over prison camps in Lithuania. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he have any conversations with any Lith- 
uanian authorities at that time relative to the Polish officers lost in 
Russia? 

Mr. Sawczynski. When he was granted permission for the transfer, 
he reported to the Lithuanian authorities and he had carried on several 
conversations with officers of the Lithuanian Intelligence Department. 

In these conversations, a Lithuanian officer discussing the Polish 
officers in Kozielsk, said, “Why, those in the camp at Kozielsk had 
been murdered.” Koehler refused to believe this and said, “It is 
impossible, because there were several thousand people there.” The 
Lithuanian officer replied, “Whether this is true, or not, I don’t know; 
but that is the information that we have.” . 

My discussion or conversation with Koehler was in July of 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that the end of your conversation with 
Koehler? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Flood. That is all. 

Mr. Dondero. That is all. 

Chairman Madden. You have not been promised any pay or 
recompense for coming here to testify today, have you? 

Mr. Sawczynski. No. 

Chairman Madden. We wish to thank you for coming here today 
to testify. 
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TESTIMONY OF JERZY LEWSZECKI, 2 QUEENSBOBOUOH TERRACE 

W. 2, LONDON, ENGLAND (THROUGH INTERPRETER ROMAN 

PUCINSKI) 

Chairman Madden. Just state your name to the reporter, and 
spell it. 

Mr. Lewszecki. The name is Jerzy Lewszecki. The address is 
2 Queensborough Terrace W. 2, London. 

Mr. Ptjcinski. The witness indicates that he prefers to testify in 
Polish, that he understands and can express himself better that way. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Lewszecki, before you make a statement, 
it is our wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action 
in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a 
result of your testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite 
clear that the Government of the United States and the House of 
Representatives do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with 
respect to libel or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of 
the testimony. 

For the record, the interpreter will repeat this statement in Polish. 

(The interpreter made a statement in Polish.) 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness indicates that the statement is clear 
to him. 

Chairman Madden. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; so help you God? 

Mr. Lewszecki. I do. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What is your name? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Jerzy Lewszecki. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Where do you live? 

Mr. Lewszecki. In London. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In 1939, were you an officer of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes; Regular Army. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In what rank? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Rank of first lieutenant. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you taken prisoner by the Germans? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To what camp were you taken? 

Mr. Lewszecki. In Lubeck. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you there ill 1940? 

Mr. Lewszecki. In 1942. 

Mr. Machrowicz. While in that camp, did you have occasion to 
meet any Russian officers? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes. During the spring of 1942, the older son of 
Stalin was brought to this camp. There was some mystery about his 
arrival prior to his arrival; but as soon as he arrived at the camp, 
everybody in the camp knew about it. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What was his first name? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Jacob. 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. May I interrupt there? What last 
name was he using? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Jacob Dzhugashvili. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know whether or not, or have you heard that 
that is the correct name of Stalin? 
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Mr. Lewszecki. He told me himself. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And it is a matter of general knowledge, is it 
not, that Stalin is the accepted name but his actual name was the 
one you just mentioned? 

Mr. Lewszecki. That is correct. Stalin is the literal translation 
of the name Dzhugashvili from Georgian into Russian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How was he brought in there; as a prisoner of 
war, or what? 

Mr. Lewszecki. He was brought there as a prisoner of war. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was he an officer of the Russian Army? 

Mr. Lewszecki. He was a senior lieutenant, or oberleutnant. It 
is not quite correct because they have actually three ranks of lieutenant 
in the Russian Ar my. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were there other Russian officers in this camp? 

Mr. Lewszecki. No; there were no other Russian officers in this 
camp. There were some Belgian officers there and there was also a 
Belgian general. The Chief of Staff of the Belgian Army was there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were there any special quarters prepared for 
him? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes. The other generals and staff officers of the 
other armies had separate quarters, and Stalin himself had a separate 
room, and there was a window in the room and there was a guard 
constantly at this window. 

Mr. Machrowicz. A special guard assigned to Stalin alone, is that 
oorrect? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes. And there was a book there that whoever 
visited Stalin had to register. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you get to become acquainted with Jacob 
Stalin? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you speak it fluently? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Very well. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you tell us how you became acquainted 
with him, in view of this guard being there, and what conversations, 
if any, you had with him regarding the fate of the Polish officers who 
were in Russian hands? 

Mr. Lewszecki. When he first arrived, he was very weak and 
undernourished. We were giving him packages and we tried to restore 
him back to health through nourishment. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was that permitted, in view of the guard? 

Mr. Lewszecki. At first the Germans did not permit us, but we 
had our own methods of getting the food to him, and we used to give 
American cigarettes t-o the guard over there and he became coopera- 
tive. That was the best currency at the time, the American cigarettes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And as a result of this exchange of food and 
cigarettes, did you become acquainted with Stalin? 

Mr. Lewszecki. The Germans were very easily bought over in 
those days. Undoubtedly, that did contribute considerably to the 
friendship that we established. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Tell us how this conversation with young 
Stalin was brought about and what he told you. 
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Mr. Lewszecki. I asked him who he was, and he told me that he 
was Jacob Dzugasvilli, who was the oldest son of Stalin, by his first 
marriage. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now tell us what he told you regarding the 
Polish officers in any of these three camps — Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkov. 

Mr. Lewszecki. He did not name any of those three camps in 
particular, but we did receive letters. These letters were from our 
families and from our friends to our camp, and they were about our 
friends who were being held prisoner in Russia. In one of the letters 
I received there was a notation: “As to my friend Victor Kaczynski, 
I will not see him again.” This was a letter that was written to me 
from Poland. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you discuss this letter and other similar 
letters with Stalin? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes, I took these letters to him in order to trans- 
late them to him in Russian. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he make any comment about them? 

Mr. Lewszecki. His first reaction was one of shock. Then later 
he recalled that he had heard that there was a prison camp with 
Polish officers in the Smolensk region, and that there had been an 
uprising there, and that this uprising had been suppressed. He had 
heard that there was shooting there, and that there were some victims 
who fell dead. He terminated that part of our conversation and 
changed to another subject. A few days later, I began pressing him 
again on this particular subject. When we talked about the collec- 
tivization of the Ukraine, he told me that during that process there 
were about 3 million of our people 

Mr. Machrowicz. By “our people,” you mean Russians? 

Mr. Lewszecki. I mean his, Stalin’s people, the Russians, were 
murdered, about 3 million, “so,” he said, “why are you surprised that 
your people should be murdered also?” 

Mr. Flood. Well, actually he means Ukrainians, not Russians. 

Mr. Pucinski. He was speaking of the 3 million victims as being 
Ukrainians, but he did not make a particular distinction between the 
Ukrainians and the Russians. 

Mr. Flood. No, but I did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now will you continue the conversation regard- 
ing these Polish officers? 

Mr. Lewszecki. The letters continued coming, and I told Stalin 
that there is something wrong. I said: “Something is not in order 
over there,” and he said: “Yes, that’s right.” He said: “Why, those 
were the intelligentsia, the most dangerous element to us, and they had 
to be eliminated.” He told me exactly (and this I remember very 
well) that this is an element which is not very easily converted, be- 
cause the younger people were capable of being converted, of edu- 
cating; but he assured me that the murders must have been com- 
mitted with a humanitarian method, unlike the brutal tactics of the 
Germans. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he say anything further on fhat subject? 

Mr. Lewszecki. No; he just said in Russian that they had to be 
destroyed, that they had to be removed. 
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Mr. Flood. As I understand the witness, as he understood Stalin's 
conversation, that it was necessary for the Russians for various reasons 
to dispose of these Polish officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. But it was a nice clean human murder rather than a 
messy job; is that the understanding? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes; that is correct; Stalin tried to point out that 
it was not done with the same method that the Germans used to 
destroy the people. My impression, on the basis of these conversa- 
tions with him, was that he did not realize, did not take cognizance 
of the fact, that these murders could have been something deplorable; 
he considered that it was a national and government necessity. 

Mr. Dondero. Where did you have these talks with Stalin — in his 
room, or out in the prison camp? 

Mr. Lewszecki. In his room. I spent most of my time in his room. 

Mr. Dondero. Were there any other people present? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Normally he was hesitant to converse when others 
were present, but on several occasions there were others present. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you inform Stalin that you were a Polish 
prisoner of war? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes; of course; I was in the Polish uniform, and 
he knew that. As a matter of fact, I told him that I belonged to 
Pilsudski’s legion, and I was an open foe of the Russians. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And he understood that? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Yes; he understood that. 

Mr. Dondero. Was he friendly or did he appear to be angry toward 
them? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Generally he behaved very well, but on many 
subjects we disagreed, and our conversations would end abruptly. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That’s all. 

Mr. Flood. You had the impression, did you, that Stalin, in all of 
these conversations about the disposition or the killing of these 
Polish officers, gave the impression of no sense of immorality or 
injustice or inhumanity, but that it was an administrative and 
political necessity for the Russians to so act? 

Mr. Lewszecki. I frequently called his attention to the fact that 
these murders were not humanitarian, but he merely told mo that 
they were a government necessity. The problem of humanity or 
humanitarianism did not at all interest him; this did not enter into 
his thinking at all. 

Mr. Flood. Then as I understand it, Stalin gave evidence of a state 
of mind which could bo described as unmoral, amoral, rather than 
immoral? 

Mr. Lewszecki. The question of morality or immorality never 
entered into his mind; he thought that it was a necessity of the state, 
and that was it. 

Chairman Madden. Is that all? Any further questions? Mr. 
Lewszecki, has anybody promised you any pay or recompense or 
emoluments for coming here today to testify? 

Mr. Lewszecki. Absolutely none. 

Chairman Madden. We wish to thank you for your testimony here 
this morning. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSEF GABLINSKI, NO. 104 HOLLAND BOAD, 
LONDON W. 14, ENGLAND 

Chairman Madden. Just state your name to the reporter, and the 
correct spelling of it. 

Mr. Garlinski. Josef Garlinski. 

Chairman Madden. And your address? 

Mr. Garlinski. My present address is No. 104 Holland Road, 
London W. 14, England. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 
You understand that? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Madden. Now raise your hand and be sworn. You 
swear by God Almighty, that you will, according to the best of your 
knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Garlinski. I do. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your name is Josef Garlinski? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you are a resident of London? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you previously an officer of the main 
command of the Polish National Army? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes, I was an officer of the Reserve. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And in 1943 were you arrested by the Gestapo 
in Warsaw? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; on April 20, 1943. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And where were you taken to? 

Mr. Garlinski. First they sent me to the prison camp Pawiak; it 
was in Warsaw, inside the Warsaw ghetto. As you know, the Germans 
organized a ghetto for Jews, and it was inside there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you later taken to the concentration camp 
in Wittenberg, Germany? 

Mr. Garlinski. First I was sent to Oswiecim (Auschwitz). 

Mr. Machrowicz. Eventually did you get to Wittenberg? 

Mr. Garlinski. Wittenberg was the third one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the spring and summer of 1944, were you in 
Wittenberg? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the concentration camp there? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And while you were in that camp, did you meet 
any Russian soldiers? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. It was a small camp; about 400 people 
altogether, but a branch of the big camp, and we worked in a factory 
there; we were sent there to work in this factory. There were about 
400 people in there, the majority of them Russians, so I met there a 
large number of Russians, all types of Russians. 
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Mx*. Machrowicz. While in that camp, did you meet any soldiers 
or officers of the Russian army who were not Russians? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Are there any you particularly remember? 

Mr. Garlinski. When you say Russians, they were not all born 
Russians, but they were all the citizens of Soviet Russia, and they 
were all soldiers or officers of the Russian forces. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you meet any of Greek origin? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes, I remember one of them; his Christian name 
was Aleksiej, but unfortuntely I do not remember his surname. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did it sound like Georgopopolos? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes, it was a typical Greek name, but I just do 
not remember. 

Mr. Machrowicz. About how old was this man? 

Mr. Garlinski. I think he was about 30 at that time. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was he a rather intelligent person? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; he was definitely an educated man. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you become well acquainted with him? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. We were not friends, of course, but his 
Russian language was very good, and he wanted to improve my 
Russian, because I speak Russian, and it was a very good chance to 
have good Russian conversation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was he a former officer of the Red army? 

Mr. Garlinski. I think so; he did not say this, but I think he was 
definitely. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now did you discuss with him Russia and the 
life in Russia? 

Mi. Garlinski. Yes. We discussed this very carefully, of course, 
because a concentration camp is not the best place to discuss things. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did he ever tell you that he was in or around 
Charkow? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. He told me he was born there and lived 
there for several years, as far as I know, although he is of Greek 
origin, but he was born in Russia. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now did he tell you whether or not he was in or 
around Charkow in the spring of 1940? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Can you tell us what he told you about that? 

Mr. Garlinski. Well, when we have spoken about the life in 
Russia and everything, once he told me that in the spring of 1940, 
1 year before the Russo-German war started, he had seen there some 
work which the Bolsheviks started there. It was not in Charkow, but 
near Charkow. Firstly, they started to build a big wall — I do not 
remember this word in English — not from bricks, but from wood. 

Mr. Machrowicz. A sort of fence? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes, a fence to protect something from the view 
of the public. 

Mr. Machrowicz. A sort of tall fence? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; and the people were told that they must not 
be interested in this, that they must not go near to this fence and 
see what is on the other side. This was nothing special in Russia 
because it happened very often after some work of this type, so he 
did not know at that time what happened there behind this wall. 
But later, when the Germans came to this part of Russia, after the 
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beginning of the war in 1941, the Germans discovered that there are 
some people killed there, and the bodies of these people were there in 
the mass like in Katyn, like the same type. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did Aleksiej draw you a map or plan? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; he presented me with a plan on a piece of 
paper. I do not remember this plan, but it showed how this was 
made; and the people from Charkow and from suburbs of Charkow 
and the neighboring villages came in because the Germans, of course, 
organized big propaganda about this, that the Bolsheviks killed people 
there; and the Russian people who lived in Charkow and the suburbs 
of Charkow and the small villages there found their relations there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You mean, among the bodies that were re- 
covered? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; they found their relations. I must tell you 
that Aleksiej did not mention to me that Poles were found there; he 
did not tell me that. I did not ask him more about this because it 
was very dangerous in a concentration camp to speak about such a 
rather difficult political subject; but as I knew already about Katyn, 
and all this business — because you will remember the Germans 
arrested me in April 1943 

Chairman Madden. What day? 

Mr. Garlinski. It was April 20, 1943 — and I have known already 
from the German press that the Katyn grave was discovered. AlS 
far as I remember, I think they started to print articles about this in 
January 1943 — at the beginning of 1943 — so before they arrested me, 
I have known this already. 

Well, Aleksiej said to me about this Charkow. Well, it was rather 
something very interesting for me also from this point of view, that 
my father was taken prisoner of war by the Russians and was sent 
to Starobielsk. Starobielsk was the nearest camp to Charkow. So 
it was that this information from this Aleksiej was very important 
also from mv personal point of view, as my father was prisoner of 
war in Starobielsk, and I did not find his name among those named 
by the Germans when they discovered Katyn. They started to 
print the names of Polish officers found there, in the German press 
published in Poland at that time. I did not find the name of my 
father there. So when Aleksiej said that they discovered something 
almost the same near Charkow, it was quite possible that my father . 
was found there. So it was very important information from my 
personal point of view — not only from the Polish point of view. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you find out anything further from Aleksiej 
regarding who was in these graves? 

Mr. Garlinski. Well, he said that in his opinion they killed these 
people of Russian nationality who were against the Government and 
against what they wanted to do for the near future, because every- 
body was sure in Russia at that time that the war against Germany 
will start in the near future; and it happened 1 year later. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now one other question: Did Aleksiej tell you 
how many bodies were found in those graves at Charkow? 

Mr. Garlinski. Well, as far as I remember, he said thousands, 
but it is difficult for me to say now. 

Mr. Flood. Now here is one thing we are trying to presume: as 

? ou know or have heard, we seem to have accounted for the missing 
’olish officers from the camp at Kozielsk. 
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Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Because of the names that have been listed from the 
graves at Katyn; but nobody seems to be able to account for the 
missing officers from Starobielsk and Ostoshkov. 

Mr. Garlinski. No. 

Mr. Flood. It has been suggested, and we are trying to develop 
the theory, that the Russians may have had execution camps or execu- 
tion spots set up for various districts or geographic areas. Do you 
understand? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That is why your testimony is important, because it 
indicates that possibility. Now, I want to emphasize that your 
friend did not mention Polish officers, did he, at that time? 

Mr. Garlinski. No: he did not. 

Mr. Flood. He mentioned thousands of bodies — yes or no? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; thousands of bodies. 

Mr. Flood. Did he indicate that his information was that there 
were executions taking place in the Kharkov area at this spot you 
are talking about in 1939 and 1940? 

Mr. Garlinski. 1940. 

Mr. Machrowicz. There is one other question there I want to 
bring up: You were released in 1945 and came to England; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; I was released by American forces, the 
American Army, in May 1945, and came here in November 1945. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you at that time, when you came to England 
in May 1945, relate the very same story as y*u are now telling this 
committee? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To the Polish Government in exile? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So that this matter which you have told us today 
has been related by you in exactly the same text in November 1945? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Immediately upon your arrival? 

Mr. Garlinski. Not in November 1945 — a bit later. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When? 

Mr. Garlinski. It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Shortly after November? 

Mr. Garlinski. Even later. I think it was 1946 or 1947. 

Mr. Flood. By the way, did you ever hear, then or later, of any 
German announcements or reports or propaganda having to do with 
executions in the Kharkov area? 

Mr. Garlinski. Not German propaganda; no. 

Mr. Dondero. Where were you from 1943 until 1945, when you 
were released and came to England? 

Mr. Garlinski. From 1943 to 1945 I spent this time in the German 
concentration camps. 

Mr. Dondero. That is what I want to know; that is all. 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes; there were other camps. You may be inter- 
ested, if you would like to hear this: Just before the war, in 1938, my 
father was married again, the second time; because my parents were 
separated — you know — divorced, when I was still a small child. He 
married a young girl. She is only, I think, 2 years older than my wife. 
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And we were friends. My father was mobilized in 1939 as a major of 
reserve. He was still not too old — only 49 or 48; and he disappeared 
during the war. We did not know what had happened to him. At 
this tune we stayed in Warsaw — I with my wife, and we were friendly 
with his second wife. It was the beginning of 1940, as far as I remem- 
ber. My wife is here. My wife is Irish — not Polish. She may be a 

§ ood witness for you. She spent all the war in Poland. And sud- 
enly the second wife of my father got a post card from my father 
from Starobielsk. It was the first information about him, where he is. 
It was one post card. I remember that she got another one also in 
January or February of 1940; and later the last news from him was a 
telegram sent through Moscow and Berlin for her. Her Christian 
name is Maria. This may be important for the date. [The witness 
looked at a diary.] It is the 25th March. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What year? 

Mr. Garlinski. 1940. She got this telegram from him, with 
wishes. You know, it is the Polish custom: we always remember the 
name — the Christian name— not the birthday. Her Christian name 
is Maria and Mary is March 25. 

Mr. Flood. By the name day? You mean the saint’s day, do 
you not? 

Mr. Garlinski. The saint’s day, yes. 

Mr. Flood. It is the Polish custom to send greetings on your name 
day or saint’s day? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Flood. Rather than on the natal day or birthday? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Flood. Her name is Maria; her saint’s day is St. Mary’s day. 
The husband from the camp at Starobielsk sent her a telegram saying 
“Happy Birthday”? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Or “Happy Saint’s Day”? 

Mr. Garlinski. Yes. That is through Moscow and Berlin; it 
was the way of this telegram. It was March 25, 1940. It was the 
last news from him. Later, nothing. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any further questions? Has any- 
body promised you any pay or recompense for coming here to testify? 
Mr. Garlinski. No, no. 

Chairman Madden. We want to thank you for your testimony here 
today. It is very valuable testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Garlinski. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pucinski. This is the wife of the last witness. 

Chairman Madden. State your name and address. 

Mrs. Garlinski. Eileen Frances Garlinska, 104 Holland Road, 
London, W. 14. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make your statement, it is our 
wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in* 
the courts if anyone considered he had suffered an injury by reason 
of your testimony. At the same time I wish to make it quite clear 
that the Government of the United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives do not assume any responsibility on your behalf with 
respect to libel or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of 
your testimony. You understand that? 

Mrs. Garlinska. 1 understand that. 
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Chairman Madden. Now will you raise your hand and be sworn. 
Do you swear by God the Almighty that you will, according to the 
best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Garlinska. I do. 

Chairman Madden. What was your name before you were married? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Short. 

Chairman Madden Where were you bom? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Liverpool. 

Chairman Madden. How long were you in England before you 
met your present husband? 

Mire. Garlinska. I was in England until 1935. I went out to 
Poland in 1935. I met him in 1936 and we were married in 1939. 

Mr. Flood. The last witness who has just testified is your husband? 

Mrs. Garlinska. He is my husband; yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you hear his testimony? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You heard everything he said this morning? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. You heard him say that you and he were living together 
as husband and wife in Warsaw; is that correct? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And at that time your father-in-law’s second wife 
was also living in Warsaw? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes; for a time we lived in the same house as 
she did. 

Mr. Flood. The three of you lived together? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes; with her mother too. 

Mr. Flood. You heard your husband say she had received on 
different occasions two cards from her husband at Starobielsk? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Are you aware of that fact? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did you see the cards? 

Mrs. Garlinska. I did. 

Mr. Flood. Can you corroborate the testimony given by your 
husband? 

Mrs. Garlinska. I can. 

Mr. Flood. As true and correct? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Of your own knowledge? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you recall of your own memory the date of the 
last card that the wife received from her husband? 

Mrs. Garlinska. The last was a telegram. In fact, I remember 
the date chiefly — I remember that this had come for her Name’s 
Day or Saint’s Day on March 25, 1940. We saw it. She always 
showed us the correspondence she had from him. I know that she 
tried frequently to get news. I was in contact with her until 1945 
personally and I still write to her. We were always very good friends. 

Mr. Flood. Your nationality is not Polish? 

Mrs. Garlinska. No; I am Anglo-Irish — more Irish. 

Mr. Flood. Anglo-Irish? 

Mrs. Garlinska. Yes, but more Irish than Anglo. 
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Mr. Flood. That is all; thank you. 

Chairman Madden. Nobody has made any promise to you to pay 
you any emoluments for coming here to testify? 

Mrs. Garlinska. No. 

Chairman Madden. We wish to thank you for your testimony. 

Mrs. Garlinska. Thank you. 

Chairman Madden. Will you state your name and address? 

Mr. Szlaski. Janus Prawdzic Szlaski, of 22 Buer Road, London, 
S. W. 6. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any respon- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as the result of your testimony. You understand 
that? 

Mr. Pucinski. This witness has indicated that he wants to testify 
in Polish. 

Chairman Madden. Yes. Will you interpret that. (The admoni- 
tion was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness has indicated that he understands the 
statement and the admonition. 

Chairman Madden. Now, if you will be sworn. Do you solemnly 
swear by God the Almighty that you will, according to your best 
knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God. 

TESTIMONY OF JANUS PRAWDZIC SZLASKI, OF 22 BUER ROAD, 

LONDON, S. W. 6. 

Mr. O’Konski. The witness has given his name and address for the 
record. Will you ask the witness where he was and what his capacity 
was in the year 1944? 

Mr. Szlaski. I was the commanding officer of an underground 
army, district Nowogrodek. 

Mr. O’Konski. Ask him if that was what is commonly known in 
America as the Polish Home Underground Army that participated in 
the Warsaw uprising at the instigation of the Allies during the months 
of August and September of 1944? 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is correct? Ask him if it is not true that 
that home army was made up of the greatest patriots and the so called 
intelligentsia of what was left of Poland and particularly Warsaw, 
at that time? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness said that in his particular battalion 40 
per cent of those in the underground unit that he commanded were 
White Russians. 

Mr. O’Konski. Ask him what he knows about any Russian order 
or any Russian attempt to liquidate any leadership or any intelli- 
gentsia in Poland? 

Mr. Szlaski. I had several opportunities to observe these tactics. 
When the Russian Armies were virtually destroyed by the Germans 
in 1941 many of the Russian Officers and NKVD officers transferred 
their allegiance and worked with the German Gestapo, and these 
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officers, especially in this district of Nowogrodek, began then an 
intensive campaign of collecting the intelligentsia of that area and 
surrendering it to the Germans. As soon as we discovered this in the 
Polish underground, we began intense efforts at destroying this 
procedure of these Russian NKVD officers selecting the intelligentsia 
and transferring it to the Germans. 

Mr. O’Konski. Why did they transfer these intelligentsia to the 
Germans? 

Mr. Szlaski. They wanted to eliminate all of the pro-Polish ele- 
ments in that particular region. After we had succeeded in destroying 
the intelligence union of the NKDV officers working with the Germans, 
then those who survived began efforts and contacted us with an 
effort to try and work with our units against the Germans. We had 
several conversations with their leaders and we did reach an agreement 
and we did work together and we did manage to destroy many of the 
installations in various German towns. During this period of co- 
operation with the remainder of the Russian NKVD with which we 
were working, we had several conversations to work out various 
details of points that came up and questions that came up. On the 
December 1, 1943, the Russians invited some of our officers for a 
series of discussions. After inviting us, and we told them to come to 
one of our underground meeting places, when the Russians got there, 
they attacked us by surprise. They had succeeded in this attack in 
killing some of our people and capturing others of our people, whom 
they nad taken back to Russia. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, the Russians asked for a meeting 
with the leaders of the underground home army? 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes. 

Mr. O'Konski. And then, when they set the time and place of 
the meeting, the Russians came, and, instead of meeting with them, 
arrested them and killed some of them; is that correct? 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes. Those of our people who were away on patrol duty 
managed to escape this ambush, and then we started a bitter war 
with the Russian Partisans. They frequently attacked our villages 
and our meeting places. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is, the Russians attacked? 

Mr. Szlaski. The Russians, and they murdered many of our 
people, and during one of these battles a Russian Army Staff officer 
was killed. One of our officers who searched the body of this dead 
staff officer came across a package of papers. This officer is now in the 
United States. 

Mr. O’Konski. What is his name and address, if he knows? 

Mr. Szlaski. His name is Josef Niedzwiecki. He lives in Buffalo, 
and I will have to give you his exact address a little later. Among 
the papers that were found on this dead staff officer was an order in the 
Russian language issued by the commanding officer of the Partisan 
Russians named Ponomarynko, who until recently was President of 
White Russia and is now a member of the Russian Politburo. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, it was a very high ranking Russian 
officer? 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes. The order stated that as of the December 1, 
1943, all efforts should be made to destroy these Polish underground 
battalions and to particularly select the officers and noncommissioned 
officers. 
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Mr. O’Konski. Ask him if be' has a complete copy of that order in 
hts possession, , "d;'., ' /,P •' ■ 

Mr Skuaski . I have a oopv of that, order here which has heen 
translate*! onto the Polish language. The original of this order I have 
in Poland. 

Mr. Ftidoci. Ijet sae see thodcTum<a>t. [EhHiumeftt handed to Mr. 
Ffodd.] Show TJiiA tlOCTjm'Rht hatwled tx» hte l>y the witttess to the 
stenographer and have it marked 'm exhibit 31. As I understand it, 
exhibit 31, this document now marked for identification, is a copy of 
the order you have just described found upon the body of this Kunsiau 
officer. Is that correct .? 

Mr SztAdkiV Tea. 

(The order (referred to was marked as “Exhibit 31” and is shown 
below). 
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(English translation of the above exhibit appears on the following 
page under remarks of Mr. Machrowicz.) 

Mr. Flood. You have the original document in your possession, 
but it is in Poland in safekeeping; is that correct? 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you exhibit No. 31 and ask you, after you 
examine that, to state whether or not that is an exact copy of the 
original document taken from the Russian officer’s body which you 
say is in Poland. Will you examine it and say? 

Mr. Szlaski. It is an exact copy. 

Mr. O’Konski. Ask the witness if, in his observation, particularly 
during the Warsaw uprising before and after, he feels that that order 
was actually being carried out by the Russians. 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes. I saw it being executed. 

Mr. Flood. I have just examined the document to which we 
referredj exhibit No. 31, and I notice that you also have a Polish 
translation of exhibit 31. I understand that the original order, of 
course, found on the dead Russian officer's body was in Russian 
and this is an exact translation, as I understand it, of the Russian 
order. Is that correct? 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes, it is correct. 

Mr. O’Konski. Ask him if the refusal of the Russians to come to the 
aid of Poland during the Warsaw uprising was part of the pattern of 
getting the leadership of Poland liquidated. 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes, it was; but I, however, did not participate in 
the Warsaw uprising. I was in Russian-occupied territory of Poland. 

Mr. O’Konski. When the Russians moved forward and they kept 
on taking over more and more of the Polish territory and Polish people, 
what was the policy of the Russians concerning anybody who worked 
in a Polish underground or who was left as a possible leader of Poland? 
What happened to them? 

Mr. Szlaski. They arrested them and removed them to Russia. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, ask him if it was not a general 
policy on the part of the Russians to destroy every segment of any 
possible Polish resistance of any nature. 

Mr. Szlaski. Yes, that was their policy. I worked together with 
these people and we had participated in the attack on Wilno. When 
the Polish Army attacked Wilno we were supportetd by the Russians 
and we subsequently guarded the flank of the Russian units. I was 
then removed from my present post and transferred to another 
assignment to form Polish units near Wilno. 

Mr. O’Konski. Ask him if he sees any similarity in the Russian 
actions during his experience under the Russians in that territory, if 
he sees any similarity in the Russian order to eliminate and liquidate 
all possible oppositions, if he sees any similarity between that and the 
mass murders at Katyn. 

Mr. Szlaski. I see no difference between the two. 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, it was a part of an over-all picture 
to wipe out the Polish leadership, the Polish intelligentsia and any 
possible Polish resistance? 

Mr. Szlaski. YeSj that is correct. 

Mr. Dondero. Did you personally see that order which you found 
on the body of this dead Russian officer actually carried out against 
any of your people? 
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Mr. Szlaski. Yes. I was a prisoner of the Russians in 1941 in a 
Russian prison, and they had me scheduled for an execution. 

Mr. Flood. Exhibit No. 31 is very short. It is in Polish; and, for 
the information of the committee, I would suggest that it be read in 
English, so that we can hear exactly what that order from the Russian 
officer’s body actually said. 

Mr. Machbowicz. If the chairman wishes, I will give my trans- 
lation of it. It is very short. 

Chairman Madden. Proceed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. On the very top the words are contained: 

Strictly secret. Copy No. 7. An earlier publication is subject to penalty 
Military order to the commandants of the Partisan detachments of the Stalin 
Brigade, dated November 30, 1943, 15 o’clock. In execution of the order of the 
Chief of the Staff of the Partisan movement attached to the General Commander 
of the Russian Army, Lieutenant General Ponomarenko and of the authorised 
Chief of Staff of the Partisan movements, Baranowiski Serge, Major General 
Platonow. 

On December 1, 1943, you are ordered at punctually 7 o’clock in the morning 
to publish and announce that in all occupied points commence immediately the 
personal disarmament of all Polish Legionnaires and Partisans. The guns and 
ammunition and documents taken from them to be registered and the Legionnaires, 
together with their guns, to be taken to the Milaszewski camp in the region of the 
village of Niestorowicze in the Iwieniecki region. 

In case of resistance during the time of disarmament on the part of the legion- 
naires and partisans, they are to be immediately shot. 

Immediately upon receipt of this order it is to be immediately sent by strictly 
confidential message for execution in the operational regions of our groups, 
companies and sections, with instructions for immediate execution of this order. 

This order is to be kept in strict confidence. 

The commanders of the various sections will be personally responsible for the 

E ublication or for the revealing of this order for any reason whatsoever. Signed 
y the commander of the Stalin Brigade, Colonel Gulewicz, and the commissar 
of the Stalin Brigade, Lieutenant Colonel Muranow. Also the chief of staff of 
the Stalin Brigade, Lieutenant Colonel Karpod. 

This order is issued in 10 copies. 

Then follows the names of the various detachments to whom the 
copies are to be delivered. Sealed by a round seal of the Stalin 
Brigade. 

Mr. Flood. That should be submitted in evidence. 

Chairman Madden. That is accepted in evidence. (To the 
witness): Has anybody promised you any pay or emoluments to come 
here today to testify? 

Mr. Szlaski. No. 

Chairman Madden. We wish to thank you for your testimony here 
today, very valuable testimony. 

Mr. Szlaski. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. C. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you will run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considers he has suffered an injury. As the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives does not assume any respon- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which 
may arise as the result of your testimony. You understand that? 
Mr. C. Yes. 
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Chairman Madden. Do you swear by the Qod .Almighty that 
you will, according to the best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. PtrciNSKi. Mr. Chairman, for the record, this witness -has 
relatives behind the iron curtain, and he requests that his identity 
be preserved exclusively for the knowledge of the members of the 
committee and be not made a part of the public record. 

Chairman Madden. Have we his address? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes, we have his name and address. His identity 
is known to the committee. 

Chairman Madden. If he is known as “Mr. R” is that all right? 

Mr. Pucinski. “Mr. C.” 

Chairman Madden. All right. You proceed, then. 

Mr. Pucinski. Where were you bom? 

Mr. C. In the Province of Pomorze. 

Mr. Pucinski. When were you bom? 

Mr. C. Twenty-eighth November, 1900. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did you have occasion to serve in the Polish Armed 
Forces? 

Mr. C. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Pucinski. In what rank and when? 

Mr. C. Staff sergeant. 

Mr. Pucinski. When? 

Mr. C. Do you mean before the war or during the war? 

Mr. Pucinski. When did you first join the Polish Armed Forces? 

Mr. C. Seventh September, 1919. 

Mr. Pucinski. In other words, you are a career soldier, a pro- 
fessional soldier? 

Mr. C. I joined the Polish Border Guards after the mobilization 
in 1922. 

Mr. Pucinski. You were in the Polish Border Guards in 1922, and 
did you remain in that organization right on through the war? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. You were in the Polish Border Guards on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, when Poland was invaded by the Germans? 

Mr. C. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Pucinski. And you were in the Polish Border Guards on 
September 17, 1939, when the Russians moved into Poland? 

Mr. C. No; I was a soldier then. I was incorporated again into the 
Army. 

Mr. Pucinski. What were vour duties? 

Mr. C. Fighting; nothing else. 

Mr. Pucinski. Your rank was that of staff sergeant? 

Mr. C. No; it was sergeant then. 

Mr. Pucinski. You were a sergeant at that time? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were you ever taken prisoner by either the Germans 
or the Russians? 

Mr. C. I was arrested by the Russians on the 25th October, 1939. 
They ordered a registration of all newcomers to the town I was living 
for that moment, and I went there to register myself and my family. 
My family has been evacuated from the western part of Poland to the 
eastern part. 
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Mr. Pucinski. How long did you remain a prisoner of the Russians? 

Mr. C. From the 25th October, 1939, till the 24th August, 1941. 

Mr. Pucinski. During that period of internment did you ever have 
occasion to be interned either at the camp of Ostashkov, Starobielsk, 
or Kozielsk? Just answer “Yes” or “No. 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Which of those three camps were you interned in 
at any given time? 

Mr. C. Among others, I was in Ostashkov. 

Mr. Pucinski. When did you arrive at Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. We arrived in Ostashkov on the 11th February, 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. Am I correct in assuming that you were taken there 
by the Russians? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. At the time that you arrived at Ostashkov o,n the 
11th Februaiy 1940, how many other Poles were there is this camp? 

Mr. C. About 7,000. 

Mr. Pucinski. Who were these people at that camp? 

Mr. C. Most of them were Polish policemen. There were a certain 
number of officers of all ranks, mostly police and the border guard, 
but there were some civilians like priests, lawyers, and other classes 
of people. 

Mr. Pucinski. There were 7,000 is all? 

Mr. C. In all about 7,000. I did not count them personally. 

Mr. Pucinski. How long did you stay at Ostashkov after you 
arrived there on Februaiy 11th? 

Mr. C. I stayed there till the 13th May, 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. How long did the other 7,000 inmates or prisoners 
in that camp stay at Ostashkov after you arrived there on February 
11th? 

Mr. C. They were there. 

Mr. Pucinski. How long after that did they remain there? 

Mr. C. I was among the last ones to leave Ostashkov. 

Mr. Pucinski. You were the second from the last group to leave 
Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. That is right. 

Mr. Pucinski. What date was that? 

Mr. C. I was among a group of about 70 people to leave. And 
there remained after us about the same number — that means about 
70 people — who I later learned left Ostashkov the next day. 

Mr. Pucinski. You left on what date? 

Mr. C. The 13th May, 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. What happened to the rest of the 7,000 inmates 
that you had seen when you arrived there? 

Mr. C. I cannot tell you what happened. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were they taken out of the camp between the 11th 
February and the 13th May? 

Mr. C. They were being taken away from the camp. 

Mr. Pucinski. They were evacuated? 

Mr. C. Evacuated. 

Mr. Pucinski. Can you tell us in your own words the method of 
evacuating these men? 

Mr. C. Every day in the morning a certain number, say about 70 
to 130, were read from a list, and they took their mattresses and 
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blankets, went to the church — there was a big hall — and there was a 
division. They left there these mattresses. Then there was a ring of 
guards. They took them through another door straight into the 
guards ring and then in a group, like soldiers, they were marched 
away from the camp. 

Mr. Pucinski. When did that evacuation begin, as far as you 
remember? 

Mr. C. Fourth April, 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. As far as you know, then, the first group ranging 
from 70 to 130 left Ostashkov on April 4th? 

Mr. C. The first group left Ostashkov on the 4th April 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. Then do I understand you correctly that subse- 
quently in similar groups they left every day thereafter? 

Mr. C. Sometimes three groups a day left. 

Mr. Pucinski. How were they actually evacuated from the camp? 
How did they leave the camp? 

Mr. C. Marching away singing in fours. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did you see them boarding trains or trucks, or 
anything? 

Mr. C. No. They were taken to a station which was far away 
from the camp. 

Mr. Pucinski. How do you know that they were taken to the 
station? 

Mr. C. Because I was taken there myself. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you have any idea what happened to these men 
that were evacuated prior to your own departure? 

Mr. C. I cannot tell. Just one thing which strikes me is that in 
the beginning of May 1940 there was gossip among the prisoners 
there, the Poles. 

Mr. Pucinski. When you say “gossip,” you mean rumors? 

Mr. C. Yes, speaking about it, that the first thousands of Ostashkov 
men have been put on the ships and pulled up the river to the White 
Sea. 

Mr. Pucinski. Up what river? 

Mr. C. I could not tell you which river, but a river which leads to 
the White Sea, and the ships with the people were sunk in the rivers, 
that is what we heard. 

Mr. Pucinski. When did you first hear those rumors? 

Mr. C. I cannot tell you the date, but in the first days of May 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is when the rumors started, more or less? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. That was the first 1,000. Did you hear any other 
rumors regarding the other approximately 6,000? 

Mr. C. I personally heard only this one. 

Mr. Pucinski. About the first 1,000. 

Mr. C. No, not 1,000; of the first thousands. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you say how many thousands? 

Mr. C. No, I cannot. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you have any idea where those rumors started? 

Mr. C. No, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Pucinski. When you heard those rumors repeated to you, 
did your friends tell you where they heard it from? 

Mr. C. My friend could not tell who started, as I cannot tell you 
who started. 
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Mr. Pucinski. Did you ever talk to any of the camp officials about 
these rumors? 

Mr. C. No, never. 

Mr. Pucinski. You never asked them? 

. Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. And they never volunteered any information? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did you believe those rumors at that time? 

Mr. C. There are certain things which one who has been in Russia 
can take for granted. 

Mr. Pucinski. May what? 

Mr. C. May take for granted; you may take it as the truth. 

Mr. Pucinski. As far as you know, then, only on the basis of 
rumors, the first thousands of men who were evacuated from that 
camp were taken down the river to the White Sea and placed on 
barges, and there the barges were sunk off the coast line? 

Mr. C. That is what we heard. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did those rumors indicate where; how far off the 
coastline? 

Mr. C. No, they could not. 

Mr. Pucinski. You left on May 13, 1940? 

Mr. C. Yes. • 

Mr. Pucinski. How did you leave that camp? 

Mr. C. The same way as my friends before. I was read out of a 
list by Russian guardsmen. I took my mattress and blankets into 
the church there and I have put down the things, and a severe per- 
sonal revision was made; everything was taken away. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were your personal belongings taken away from 
you? 

Mr. C. They were taken long before in Poland. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were letters and pictures taken away from you? 

Mr. C. Everything. 

Mr. Pucinski. Everything? 

Mr. C. Everything, which means pens and papers and things. 

Mr. Pucinski. Letters and pictures also of your family? 

Mr. C. No; they were not allowed to a prisoner. Everything 
was taken away. 

Mr. Pucinski. After you marched out of the camp, where did you 
go? 

Mr. C. We were led out of the camp to, I believe, the nearest 
station and loaded into wagons. 

Mr. Pucinski. Into trucks or trains? 

Mr. C. Into trains with bars, of course. 

Mr. Pucinski. Prison cars on a train? 

Mr. C. That is it. 

Mr. Pucinski. Where were you taken from there? 

Mr. C. Again to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you know the name of that station? 

Mr. C. No; not this one. I know that one which I came into 
Ostashkov. It was Ostashkov as well. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you know of vour own knowledge whether the 
other men that preceded you who left the station were taken away 
by train? 
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Mr. C. I have not seen with my own eyes, but I do not think in 
those regions there is a possibility of taking people on foot. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were there roads around there? 

Mr. C. I think so. 

Mr. Pucinski. But there were large numbers being evacuated? 

Mr. C. You mean groups? 

Mr. Pucinski. Some 70 to 130. 

Mr. C. As I said before, about 70 to 130 people at a time. 

Mr. Pucinski. When you boarded this train, did vou see any 
inscriptions in the train cars regarding any hint as to where the men 
from Ostashkov may have gone? 

Mr. C. No. There were different things of this kind, but nothing 
about the people from Ostashkov. Perhaps there may be, but I did 
not see any. * 

Mr. Pucinski. Did you, while you were still back at the camp and 
while these men were being evacuated, reach any agreement, or did 
you instruct the men leaving before you to leave you any clues on the 
trains, if they could, as to where they were going? 

Mr. C. No. The camp was newly created, so I had very few friends 
there. There were days in which you were unable to get in touch 
with the people. We could not speak honestly to each other because 
you could not trust. You should understand one thing in Russia. 
In any group of people they put somebody in who takes from you and 
gives the information to the Russians. So you cannot trust anybody. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you know if any of the inmates of that camp had 
made any arrangements with those leaving the camp to try and leave 
some clue as to where those leaving before you were going? 

Mr. C. No; I did not hear that. 

Mr. Pucinski. You do not know that? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. You say you did see inscriptions. Can you tell us 
very briefly what some of those inscriptions were? 

Mr. C. Big places of Russia, say Briansk. I have forgotten the 
names — I do not remember them now — but the first thing of a prison 
in Russia 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you remember any other names besides Briansk? 

Mr. C. It is too far away. I cannot remember the places. 

Mr. Pucinski. Can you tell me from your own personal knowledge 
where is Briansk in relation to the White Sea? 

Mr. C. It is in the Province of Smolensk. 

Mr. Pucinski. Briansk is? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you know of your own knowledge whether a 
trip from Ostashkov to the White Sea would require you to go through 
Briansk? 

Mr. C. You may, but there are other ways as well. 

Mr. Pucinski. I notice that you have been referring to a little 
board here in answering some of these questions. What is this 
board? 

Mr. C. This is part of a Polish knapsack, before the war. Every- 
thing what means paper was taken away. I was sure I couldn’t keep 
all these dates and places in my mind ; so, finally I got the idea to write 
them down with little pieces of pencil and kept it in the proper place, 
which is between two boards. 
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Mr. Pucinski. Those are the staves for your knapsack; aren’t they? 
Mr. C. Yes, sir. And all these hundreds of observations were my 

P ersonal observations taken. I got the idea that there were things 
ke this. 

Mr. Pucinski. Why did you keep this so-called diary? 

Mr. C. Because in case I would be murdered, because we believed 
they are able to do so, somebody may find the thing, and in case I 
would stay alive it will help me to tell the people where I was and to 
where I went. That is the idea I kept the dates in the place. 

Mr. Pucinski. This is not very long. It shouldn’t take very long. 
Would you briefly give us the notations you have on that stave? 
Mr. C. Yes, sir. It is in Polish. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you translate that into English? 

Mr. C. The 25th of October, arrested in Bolechftw, taken to Dolina. 
The 2d of November, taken to Stanislaw. 

Mr. Pucinski. This is still 1939? 

Mr. C. Yes, sir. 

The 3d of November, taken from Stanislaw to Tamopol and 
through Podwoloczvska, in Russia, Proskirow, Szypytowka, Konotop, 
Bryansk, to Babimno. The 25th of November 1939, we arrived at 
the camp of Juchnow. 

The 2d of December to the 16th of that month, I was very sick in 
that camp. 

The 21st of December that year, the police were taken away from 
us; just a border guard remained, were left there. 

The 30th of January 1940, we left that camp. 

The 11th of February 1940, we came into the camp of Ostashkov. 
The 13th of May, I left that camp through Torzok, Rzjew, Bryansk. 

The 16th of May 1940, again I arrived into the camp of Pawlisczew 
Bor. There are two names: Juchnow and Pawlisczew Bor. 

The 13th of June 1940, we left Pawlisczew Bor and came into the 
camp of Griazowiec — at the 18th of June 1940. 

The 30th of July 1941, a treaty took place between the Russians and 
the Polish Government in Lublin. The 12th of August 1941, we were 
told that we are a free people, told by the Russians. 

Mr. Pucinski. You were given your freedom? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let me ask you here: Do you have any idea why you 
and the other 140 from Ostashkov were singled out as those who were 
to go to Pawlisczew Bor? Do you have any idea why you were in that 
group? 

Mr. C. That is a question I often put to myself, and I found only 
one answer to that question. The first protocol was put down by the 
Russians in Bolechow. They asked me whether I had been serving 
in the Polish Army during the Polish-Bolshevik war in 1920. Al- 
though I took part in it, I told them I didn’t; I was born and brought 
up and did my duty only on the western part of Poland, on the Ger- 
man border. That is what may be the cause they sorted me out, for 
my best friend, with whom I was doing my duty before the war for 10 
years, being bom as well at the western part of Poland, he vanished 
because, as he told me during our stay in Ostashkov, he was put down 
in the protocol that he was fighting against the Russians in 1920. 
And that is what, I think, may be the cause I was sorted out. 
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Mr. Pucinski. You subsequently joined General Anders’ Polish 
Army in Russia? 

Mr. C. I did. 

Mr. Pucinski. When did you first hear of the discovery of bodies 
in Katyn? 

Mr. C. In 1943, in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Pucinski. At the time that you heard of this discovery, what 
reaction did that have on you in regard to your own personal expe- 
riences at Ostashkov, if any? 

Mr. C. It only came true what I was thinking all the time after we 
had been searching for those people and we couldn’t get any reply 
from the Russians, and we couldn’t find them and they didn’t join 
the army. 

Mr. Pucinski. What, in your own opinion, do you think happened 
to the rest of the men who were interned with you at Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. They had been slaughtered in the same way as at Starobielsk. 

Mr. Pucinski. Not at Katyn? 

Mr. C. No; not at Katyn, because there are, as I believe, more 
Katyns in Russia. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you have any idea, in your own mind, on the 
basis of your stay at Ostashkov and some of the things that you heard 
there, where these men could have been exterminated? 

Mr. C. It is only as I suggested before, they were drowned in the 
White Sea, according to reports I heard. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did you believe those reports? 

Mr. C. I believed this was possible, on the basis of what I knew 
about the Russians. 

Mr. Pucinski. How far is the White Sea from Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. Hundreds of miles. 

Mr. Pucinski. Approximately how many hundreds? 

Mr. C. I can’t tell. 

Mr. Pucinski. You don’t know? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. You have heard, no doubt, since the discovery of 
the bodies at Katyn, that those at Starobielsk and at Kozielsk had 
read inscriptions on the trains, of where these men were going; haven’t 
you? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. You have not heard that? 

Mr. C. No. I can’t tell because I didn’t see it personally. I can 
tell only things which I experienced or saw myself. 

Mr. Pucinski. But have you heard, in your subsequent study of 
this whole case, that some of the men did notice them? 

Mr. C. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Pucinski. I can tell you that some of the witnesses here did 
testify that they had seen inscriptions on the train, of their com- 
patriots which were intended as a clue as to where they were going. 
The reason I ask you this question is to determine if you have any 
idea, any opinion, since you say there were no inscriptions on the 
train that you traveled in giving you some due as to where your men 
from Ostoshkov were sent? 

Mr. C. I don’t deny there were inscriptions, but I haven’t seen them 
and, therefore, I can’t describe them. But I don’t deny it; it is 
possible. 
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Mr. Pucinski. And you have no idea why those names may not 
have appeared, or why these men didn’t leave any clues as the others 
did? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is there anything else you would like to add to your 
statement at this time that might give us an opportunity to establish 
who was responsible for the disappearance of these men? 

Mr. C. Personally, I believe that the slaughter of the Polish 
prisoners had been done by the Russians, because when we were 
searching for them in Russia and were waiting for them, the staff 
officers of the Polish Army, knowing that there is a big search going 
on, they couldn’t tell us where the prisoners were. But when the 
Germans discovered the mass graves in 1943, they rapidly found out 
that they wore at Smolensk in a camp from which nobody came out 
and nobody knows about such a camp. . 

Mr. Pucinski. Did the Germans ever occupy, to the best of your 
knowledge, the camp at Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. Yes. I have photographs, but I haven’t them here, in an 
English magazine. In that camp are German prisoners. 

Mr. Pucinski. I want to know whether the German Army, after 
the Germans invaded Russia in 1941 — did the German Army ever 
reach Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. Never in 1941. 

Mr. Pucinski. Did they reach there subsequent to that? 

Mr. C. I wasn’t interested then. 

Mr. Pucinski. As far as you know, they did not? 

Mr. C. As far as I know, they weren’t. 

Mr. Pucinski. As far as you know, the German armies never 
occupied Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. As far as you know, when you left Ostoshkov on 
April 4, 1940 

Mr. C. No; May 13, 1940. 

Mr. Pucinski. Excuse me. As far as you know, when you left 
Ostashkov on May 13, 1940, there were approximately 70 more 
Poles remaining in that camp? 

Mr. C. After my leaving the camp, about 70 people remained and 
came after me the next day into Pawlisczew Bor. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Witness, I think you have answered all of our 
questions. 

Does anyone else have any questions. 

Chairman Madden. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Machrowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Dondero. No questions. 

Chairman Madden. Is there anything further now? 

Has anybody promised you any pay or emoluments to come here 
today to testify? 

Mr. C. Heaven forbid. 

Chairman Madden. Thank you for coming here today. 

Mr. C. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. At this time, Mr. Chairman, we will have Mr. 
Lunkiewicz, who is the custodian of the Polish archives of documents 
and files relating to the various correspondence and efforts made to 
clear up this matter of Katyn. Mr. Lunkiewicz has with him the 
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originals from their files and he has duly authenticated photostatic 
copies which he will then hand over to this committee. 

TESTIMONY OF COLONEL LUNKIEWICZ— Resumed 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, you are the same Colonel Lunkiewicz who 
was called by the Committee yesterday and sworn for the purpose of 
reappearing today and having in your custody and possession for the 

E urpose of presenting to the committee certain documents of the 
ondon Polish Government; is that correct? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you now have with you such documents? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Yesterday your were requested by the committee, as 
far as time and circumstances would permit, to bring here with these 
documents a short statement in connection with each one as you 
proposed to introduce it; is that correct? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. A short statement about each document? 
Mr. Flood. About each document that you intend to comment on. 
Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. Now, what is the first document that you 
areprepared to present? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. May I speak generally of these documents 
first? All these documents were used by the Polish Investigation 
Committee for making a big report and an additional report. These 
two reports I gave yesterday to Congressman O’Konski, a big report 
of the Polish Government and an additional report. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, you are about to give us the title of certain 
reports prepared under the auspices ana direction of the Polish 
Londqp Government on the Katyn Massacre; is that correct? 
Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What are the official titles of those reports? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. The official title of the first report is “Facts 
and Documents About Polish Prisoners of War in U. S. S. R.” 

Mr. Flood. Do both reports bear the same title? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. No. 

Mr. Flood. What is the other one? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. The other one was after we got the addi- 
tional evidence in 1947, a supplementary report of facts and docu- 
ments concerning the Katyn Massacre. 

Mr. Flood. Let me have those two documents, the original report 
and the so-called supplement. [Reports handed.] For the purposes 
of this record, wo will mark the supplementary report of facts and 
documents concerning the Katyn Massacre as exhibit 32 and the 
other document will be marked as exhibit 33. 

Colonel, I show you exhibits Nos. 32 and 33 and ask you whether 
or not these are the reports to which you have just referred? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. They are to be admitted. At this time the committee 
would like to state on the record that all of these documents and 
exhibits that are being presented by the colonel at this time will be 
marked for identification on the record and will bo admitted with 
the understanding that only those parts of such documentary exhibits 
will be printed in the official record of these hearings as this committee 
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at the time sees fit and proper and considers material to the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to add to that. The committee 
considers them all material, but only those we may consider as 
necessary will be printed. 

Mr. Flood. Necessary and essential. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is right. 

(Reports referred to were marked “Exhibit 32” and “Exhibit 33” 
and will be found in a separate volume, pt. 6, of this committee’s 
record of proceedings.) 

Mr. Flood. What is the next document, Colonel. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Documents produced to us for report, and 
now I present only some of the more important documents divided 
in three groups. The first group is concerning prison camps. The 
second is a question of discovery of the Commission of Polish Red 
Cross in the Kriwoserczew case. The third is the diplomat documents. 

Mr. Machrowicz. By that you mean the exchange of diplomatic 
notes between Poland and Russia? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Russian minutes of talks in conferences with 
Stalin, Molotov, Sikorski-Stalin conference, and so on, and certain 
special notes about missing Polish officers. The last is only four docu- 
ments, not connected with the Katyn affair. Two of the documents 
were asked for by Mr. Pucinski and two documents are given by me. 
The first is the proclamation of Timoshenko that Mr. Pucinski yes- 
terday asked about, and the second document is an instruction on 
how to deport the civilian population from Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have the original of that Timoshenko procla- 
mation? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. No; I have not. • 

Mr. Flood. Just a copy? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. It is a photographic copy. I think the 
original is somewhere in London. Probably it is in the Sikorski 
Institute. I am not sure. 

Mr. Flood. Is that all? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you let me have those documents in this order: 
First I want the document referring to the camps. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Here is the testimony of Mr. Komarnicki. 
It is the best relation about Kozielsk Camp. I also have the original 
report of Narcys Lopianowski, who was taken by the Russians to the 
Villa of Bliss, where the Reds tried to convert him to Communism. 

Mr. Flood. Let me have the entire folder dealing with the camps. 
As I understand it now, this exhibit deals with comments and docu- 
ments and written material dealing with the camps. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you have the stenographer mark that as Exhibit 
34? 

(The document referred to is an original document. It was marked 
“Exhibit 34” and subsequently withdrawn when exhibit 35, a photo- 
static copy of this document was introduced. Exhibit 34, the original, 
was returned to the witness.) 

(Exhibit 35, English translation of the Komarnicki Report and 
Exhibit 35A, translation of the Lopianowski report follow: 
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[Translation copy of exhibit 35] 

O-th Field Court Martial Sow: 29/43. 

Supreme Command of 

The Armed Forces in London. 

Record op Hearing op Witness 

LONDON, the 21-st of May, 1943. 

Time — 11 a. m. 

Criminal case against: N. N. 

PRESENT: 

Military Judge: Cpt. Aud. Dr. KURATOWSKI ROMAN, 

Recorder: u. c. B AGIN SKA STEFANIA. 

The witness having been cautioned and informed in accordance with art. 81 of 
the Military Penal Code about the responsibility for making untrue statements 
and after having taken oath in accordance with the 83-rd art of the M. P. C. 
stated as follows: 

1/ Name and Chr. name: KOMARNICKI WACLAW, 

2/ Date and place of birth: 29. VII. 1891. WARSAW, 

3/ Names of parents: TYTUS and JOZEFA, born SUSZYCKA, 

4/ Religion: Rom. Cat., 

5/ Family status: married, 

6/ Nationality: Polish, 

7/ Citizenship: Polish, 

8/ Military rank: 2-nd/Lieut. of general conscription, 

9/ Allocation: The Ministry of Justice, 

10/ Relationship to parties concerned: no objections. 

I was brought to Kozielsk with a transport of prisoners of war from the Ukraine 
in the beginning of November 1939. I had spent the first two months of captivity 
in the Sumska Oblast /district/ to the South of Kursk. I lived first in huts 
erected for the use of peat diggers /in Boloto near the Tiotkino railw ay station/ and 
then in the Sofrono monastery. The conditions of life were atrocious: we slept 
on an overcrowded floor; it was extremely cold in the huts and we were kept 
starving/ the only food we received was lentil soup and black bread /. 

During those first two months the officers were being segregated from other 
ranks. The latter were removed from the camp and at least some of them found 
themselves back in Poland after having been handed over to the Germans. Ac- 
cording to an account of N. K. V. D. Captain Wasilewski — which I heard from 
him in Griazowiec — the handing over was to have taken place in Brze$6. I know 
of one such case which has been confirmed: a Warsaw practitioner Dr. Bauer, 
after having been taken from the Sofrano Monastepr with a transport which left 
in October 1939, visited in Warsaw the wife of Zieliriski [professor of the PoznaA 
University] and is now in Palestine, after having escaped from German imprison- 
ment. 

After the other ranks had left [in groups formed according to the districts in 
which they had resided] the officers assembled in the Sumska District [there were 
4 camps quartered in huts and one in the monastery] were directed by way of 
Briansk to Kozielsk. 

In Kozielsk we found about a 100 other ranks left over from the inmates of the 
former camp which existed there. In that first camp there were allegedly many 
Bielo- Russians and Ukrainians who had initially adorned their breasts with red 
cockades which howrever soon vanished when disillusionment replaced their initial 
enthusiasm. I learned about this from the Rev. Canon Kamil Kantak, a professor 
of the Pifisk Seminary whom I had encountered in Kozielsk and who is now in the 
Carmelite Monastery in Baghdad. 

Later on, other prisoners from other camps began to arrive. An unusually 
large transport arrived in the latter half of November from Szepiet6wka [Kazi- 
mierczak now in Nairobi] whose members complained of exceptionally hard 
conditions which had existed in that camp. In the beginning of December 
arrived a strongly guarded convoy counting well over a hundred persons which 
was placed in an isolated block of the camp, separated from the rest by barbed 
wire. It was allegedly composed of judges, military and civil prosecutors who 
had already received sentences of long term confinement in penal labour camps. 
From among these I recollect the name of Col. KORNILOWICZ. They looked 
awfully ill-treated and the only contact we had with them was in the latrines. In 
less than three weeks they were removed from our camps. If they were not sent 
to Ostaszk6w — and this was impossible in respect of those who had been already 
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sentenced — it is possible that some of them might be still in penal labour camps. 
Gen. WOLKOWICKI had a list of their names. 

The Kozielsk camp was composed of two parts completely isolated one from the 
other. The first part was a cluster of former monastery buildings which in pre- 
Bolshevik times had been an Orthodox Seminary and since the revolution had 
been turned into a rest house named after Gorki j. [The prisoners paraphrazed 
the name calling it “BITTER-REST HOUSE” instead of “GORKIJ'S REST- 
HOUSE”. Translator* 8 note : GORKI J in Russian means BITTER]. The second 
part of the camp was the so called SKIT or “hermitage” where at one time the 
Bolsheviks had set up a rest house for mothers with babies. 

The first part formed quite a little town surrounded by a high wall within which 
were 22 buildings called by the Bolsheviks “Corps”, while the prisoners called 
them “Blocks”. 

Staff officers were separated from the subalterns and were concentrated: - Gen- 
erals and colonels in blocks No. 7 and No. 22 while the majors were quartered in 
block No. 14 which stood in the nearest neighbourhood of block No. 7. An order 
existed of which nobody took anv heed forbidding the inhabitants of one block 
to pay visits to other blocks. In particular anyone visiting block No. 7 was 
persecuted. In block No. 15 a few rooms were reserved for civilians. The camp 
had a hospital fairly adequately equiped, an infirmary, a pharmacy and Turkish 
baths. These sanitary arrangements were under the supervision of a Georgian 
doctor Gelenicke whose behaviour was full of sympathy for the prisoners. Polish 
doctors were employed in the maintenance of health with Col. STEFANOWSKI 
and Col. SZARECKl, acting as senior medical officers. The hygiene of the camp 
was entrusted to Lieut./Col. Dr. MILLAK. the kitchen was supervised by Cpt. 
Dr. WROCZYtf SKI. 

There was a cinema within the camp, also a club with billiard tables and & 
reading room with Russian and foreign books. The interiors of the blocks were 
crammed with board beds sometimes in four condignations and they were stuffy, 
dark, full of dust, dirt, bugs and lice and at no time quiet. Only the blocks 7 
and 22 where the staff officers were quartered had beds. 

In the “Skit” there were several small barracks and one large block in which 
the kitchen was placed. The whole was meant to be a garden. I only spent one 
night there and therefore cannot describe in detail the lay-out of the r< Skit”. 

In the “Skit” were quartered officers who had lived in the Soviet occupied part 
of Poland. They were given much better food. In the main camp the food, 
although better than in the UKRAINE, was very insufficient. We were always 
hungry. The administrative staff stole rations. In March 1940 the officers from 
the Soviet occupied zone were transfered to the main camp and mixed with the 
officers from the German and Lithuanian zones. 

The total number of prisoners detained in Kozielsk can be accurately estimated. 
Incessant lists were being compiled in the camp for various purposes [general 
records, food rationing, camp outfit, medical for various inoculations, etc.]. We 
were assured that copies of all these lists were sent to Moscow. The Soviet 
Government had to have an accurate record. Further to that, various posts in 
the camp were entrusted to the prisoners themselves such as the senior officer of 
the camp, block commanders, etc. These functionaries kept strict records. 
Basing my calculation on those various lists I can estimate the strength of the 
camp to be round about 5,000 [closer to 4,700]. 

Included in this figure were a hundred other ranks, about a hundred ensigns 
and some forty civilians. /POIIORECKI — President of the Codification Commis- 
sion of the Polish Republic./ The rest were all officers. 

Among the officers were the following generals : MINKIEWICZ [taken prisoner 
from his land allotment near Breze&» and therefore even without his uniform but 
dressed in a very shabby light brown suit with knickerbocker trousers wrappers 
and a cyclist cap; the poor man was so embrassed to show himself dressed like 
that that he mostly remained in block No. 7 from where he issued orders as the 
highest ranking Polish officer in the camp]. The other generals were: BOHA- 
TYREWICZ [pensioned], WOLKOWICKI and SMORAWINSKI [very active] 
and Rear-Admiral CZERNICKI. The number of colonels and lieut./colonels 
amounted to about a hundred and there were over 300 majors. 

There were a few chaplains with the Rev. Prelate WOJTYNIAK, Deputy of 
the Field Bishop as their senior. Also the Rev. Prof. KANTAK, the Rev. MJr. 
ZIOLKOWSKI, the Rev. Prof. NOWAK and Rev. Father SIvOREZ. Occa- 
sionally the priests celebrated mass on Sundays, heard confessions and in general 
were very active. They were strongly persecuted by Soviet authorities. Three 
of them were held under arrest. 
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Further to the sum of military knowledge and value which the officers concen- 
trated in Kozielsk represented, they were undoubtedly the pick and choice of the 
Polish intelectual elite. The most numerous were the doctors. There were quite 
a few university professors /PIENKOWSKI from Cracow, STRASZYNSKI 
and ZIELINSKI from Poznan, lecturer MISIURA from Warsaw, MORAWSKI 
and lecturer SIENICKI from the Warsaw Polytechnic College, KOMARNICKI, 
GODLOWSKI and SWIANIEWICZ from Wilno/. 

There were therefore numerous lectures given daily in the camp and they 
covered various fields of science. They were mostly forbidden by Soviet au- 
thorities /with a few exceptions/ who, however, did not persecute us unduly 
about them. Mjr. SKOCZYSKI the “Senior” officer of block No. 10 edited 
together with Lieut. GINSBERT a “Bulletin of the 10-th block”; some 10 numbers 
of it were issued but they were finally caught at it and both were punished with a 
few weeks of arrest. 

There was also one woman prisoner in the camp. A Mrs. LEWANDOWSKA 
but allegedly her true name was DOWBOR-MUSNICKA. 

Commissar KORALIEW was the camp commander. However, it was Brigade 
Commissar /Kobrig/ ZARUBIN who, till the middle of April 1940, was the 
head of the camp authorities. He spoke many languages /German, French, 
English/ and had a general Soviet standard of education. In his talks with our 
high-ranking officers / in particular with Col. KUNSTLER / he showed strong 
political sympathies for the Germans. 

As 2-nd in command we had N. K. V. D. Mjr. ELMAN — an Estonian, a 
silent and sickly man who was, however, polite in his behaviour towards the 
prisoners. From mid-April he took over ZARUBIN'S poet. 

ZARUBIN’S A. D. C. and his right hand was N. K. V. D. Cpt. ALEKS- 
ANDROWICZ a busy-body individual who catered for popularity among the 
prisoners by distributing small favours which were of tremendous value in 
prison-camp life such as the sending out of letters in advance of the prescribed 
time, the supplying of certain books, paints etc. 

Another important functionary was Lieut. DEMIDOWICZ who was the camp's 
Commissar. In the political field were active: a certain Cpt. WASILEWSKI, 
a lawyer who claimed himself to be a Pole, a rather un-interesting character, also 
a drug-addict Lieut. GUBAJEW, while the administration was in the hands of 
a Lieut. BOGDANOWICZ who also maintained that he was a Pole. 

Further to these there were numerous other political and administrative 
functionaries. 

The six months during which the Polish officers remained in the Kozielsk camp 
were spent on the de-coding of their political affiliation. For this purpose a 
numerous staff of N. K. V. D. commissars experienced in carrying out inquests 
interrogated the prisoners. These hearings called “doprosy” were held night 
and day. They were different from normal inquests confined only to the sphere 
of military activities and, contrary to the latter, probed into the political and 
social opinions of each prisoner. 

The prisoners were questioned as if they were criminals. Although, in principle, 
it was already a crime to be in the service of a “bourgeois Army” and to have 
taken part in the “world counter-revolution” against the Soviet Union, the in- 
quests were aimed at picking out the qualified culprits such as the officers of the 
2-nd Section/Intelligence Service/and those actively engaged in anti-communist 
activities, while the most commonly ascribed crime was the “endeavour to wrench 
away Bielorussia and the Ukraine from the Soviet Union”. We were questioned 
about our whole lives in particular to what political parties we belonged to which 
most of us answered that we were independent and non-party. This caused 
consternation among the questioners who could not understand how it was pos- 
sible that intelligent people were not interested in politics. In the U. S. S. R. 
the principle is that everything is political, They were interested in our con- 
tacts with foreign countries. At that time the attitude of the Soviet authorities 
was distinctly pro-German. It was Great Britain who was mostly to blame for 
the outbreak of the war, by having used Poland as an implement to launch an 
aggression against Germany. Poland was alway referred to as “the late Poland”, 
/“Poland no longer does and never will exist again”/ and the Polish Army as 
“the late Polish Army”, against which the questioned officers protested. Sym- 
pathizers of the Bolshevik regime were also sought for among those questioned. 
Two photographs, one “en face” and one from the profile, were taken of every 
single prisoner. 

As a result of these investigations certain officers were removed from the 
camp either individually or in groups. One of the 24-th of December 1940 
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/Christmas Eve/the group of chaplains left the camp/with the exception of 
Father ZlOLKOWSKI who was under arrest/. From among them only the 
Rev. Father KANTAK had been found later. He was a citizen of GdalSsk and 
had been in the meantime in the Ostaszk6w camp and in the Lubianka prison. 
On the 8-th of March 1940 a group of seven officers was removed. Of these 
only Col. LUBODZIECKI had been found alive later on. The officers were 
taken away to prisons, for further questioning and many of them were sentenced 
to corrective labour camps. 

The prologue to the general evacuation was the removal of other ranks from 
the camp which took place in the middle of March 1940. Toegther with them was 
sent a lecturer of gynecology from the Wilno University whose name I no longer 
recollect. This departure was commented upon in two different ways: some said 
that our soldiers were being sent to work while optimists maintained that they were 
being sent to Poland and gave them messages to be passed on to their families. 
Anyhow the departure made a great impression on those remaining in the camp. 

Rumors began to circulate about the liquidation of the camp which was to 
take place shortly. Initially the Soviet commissars talked about the breaking up 
of the camp into smaller units /“rozgruzenie”/, because of its overcrowding. “Its 
quite impossible to allow people to live in such a terrible congestion — think of 
what would happen if a disease broke out?”. 

When the regular evacuation started i. e. on the 6th of April 1940 the official 
comment given by the Soviet authorities was: “homeward bound”. Those from 
under the Soviet occupied part of the country were to be sent to their respective 
places of residence, and the prisoners even began to worry that once they we 
going to lose their status of prisoners of war which after all did give them some 
hope of claiming rights under international law, that they would be “disposed of 
in no time” by local Soviet authorities. As to the prisoners whose residence was 
on German occupied territory, it was maintained that an agreement existed 
which stipulated their handing over to the Germans. When I asked cpt. ALEK- 
SANDROWICZ where they were going to send us he answered: “Westward — 
closer to your families”. The same ALEKSANDROWICZ was supposed to have 
shown to col. MISIURA a frontier station on the map where the handing over of 
the prisoners to the Germans was to take place and where his camera would be 
returned to him. Under the influence of these hints spread by the Bolsheviks 
an atmosphere of joyful excitement seized the inmates of the camp. People 
left the camp without any fears, in excellent spirits. The authorities treated them 
not unkindly, at the time of departure and even the herrings supplied for the 
journey were wrapped up in clean white paper, a most unusual thing to happen 
in the U. S. S. R. At the research to which those leaving were submitted and which 
took place in block No. 21, the functionaries carrying out the search were dressed 
in white aprons and they confiscated all sharp implements and occasionally letters 
and notebooks. 

Among the first to leave were three generals: MINKIEWICZ [dressed as a 
civilian as described above], BOHATYREWICZ and SMORAWINSKI. Also 
Col. STEFANOWSKI. The Bolsheviks arranged a farewell party at which they 
treated them to pancakes. The generals left in a radiant mood through rows of 
cheering officers who ranged themselves to bid them farewell. It happened on a 
beautiful, sunny, spring day. 

From then on transports left nearly daily in groups of up to 200 persons. 
Sometimes there were a few days of interval but on some days one group left in 
the morning and another in the afternoon. On the 27-th of April the largest 
transport numbering about 400 people left the camp. 

The order in which the prisoners were chosen for departure was accidental. 
We were unable to work out a clue as to how the choice was made. What hap- 
pened was that in the morning an N. C. O. came to the block and called out the 
names of those who were to leave which he read from a slip of paper. Various 
ranks, zones of occupation and places of birth were all mixed together. The 
Bolsheviks maintained that they received their instructions by telephone from 
Moscow, the prisoners — that a parrot drew the names from a hat. In that way 
friends were separated and only one case was given consideration when father 
and son were sent together. 

This mixing up of the groups which left was explained by the Bolsheviks by 
the fact that all were being sent to transit camps in which the sorting out was 
going to be carried out. We still thought it to be rather odd. From the 22-nd of 
April departures were interrupted till the 10-th of May. The prisoners remaining 
in the camp were all concentrated in one corner of the camp — in block No. 10. 
Silence and boredom reigned in the camp. It was beautiful springtime. Of the 
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staff officers only Rear-Admiral CZERNICKI, with whom I lived in one room 
now, and Mjr. KOPEC were left. We were awfully depressed at being left 
behind. However one of the Bolsheviks had whispered to one of the prisoners: 
“Don’t grumble. The Later vou leave the more you win”. 

It was only on the 10-th of May that the disbandment was resumed. A small 
batch of up to twenty officers left and another group went on the 11-th, Rear- 
Admiral CZERNICIU left with that group. On the evening of the same day 
barbed wire was set up around block No. 10. I felt uncommonly depressed. 

The next morning at 7 a. m. we were woken up and told that we were leaving, 
the names of those who were to stay behind were read out. There were 9 of them. 

After breakfast when everything was ready we left. I accompanied Mir. 
KOPEC who led the column. We were stopped at the gates of the camp. We 
waited there for quite a time under the blazing sun. I started talking with 
Commissar DEMLDOWICZ who stood leaning against the gate. He was the 
one who always formed the transports. “Where are we going ” — I asked. 
“You are going in the direction of Smolensk” — he answered. — “Is Smolensk a 
nice town ” — I asked. “Its a large and nice city but you will not see it” — 
replied DEMIDOWICZ./This was in conformity with what we had been told 
by the Bolshevik servicemen from Kozielsk who maintained that: “Your men are 
sent towards Smolensk”. The escort and the railway team were always the same 
and returned to the camp after each transport/. “What are we waiting for” — 
I asked the Commissar. “We are waiting for ELMAN who is speaking on the 
phone with Moscow”. “I would like to see him” — I said — “because he had 
lent me a book from the library. “The Gardemariny”/a novel about the life 
of Imperial Navy cadets and about the revolution in Kronstadt/. ELMAN 
came up at last and taking DEMIDOWICZ aside talked to him for a while. 
A superficial search was carried out. We were loaded into lorries and left. It 
was a joy to drive through the open fields even though under strong escort. 
On the station which was about 3 km. from the camp/one stop from Kozielsk/we 
were loaded into prison railway coaches on which the name “BABYNINO” was 
scribbled in chalk. After a journey which lasted over 24 hours and was made in 
unheard of conditions we arrived to the Babynino Station and after remaining 
there for a good few hours we were transfered once again into lorries. It was 
Whit Sunday. The heat and dust w'ere awful. We travelled 40 kms in the trucks. 
We finally arrived to Pawliszczew Bor and we were placed in the so-called Juch- 
nowskij camp. We encountered there the group of officers from Kozielsk which 
had left on the 26-th of April. In that group were: Cols. SZARECKI, KUNST- 
LER, FELSZTYN, Commander ZEJMA, Lieut. GINSBERT and a number of 
ensigns. They were all dressed in clean underwear which had been just issued 
to them. The ensigns were playing net-ball. 

A beautiful forest surrounded the camp but we were separated from it by 
barbed wire. We were led to a shower bath/the only one I had ever seen in the 
U. S. 8. R./and then assembled in a dining room where there were tables covered 
with tablecloths. /Till now we had alway eaten on our plank-beds/. The food 
we received was in more than ample portions. 

The camp was under the command of Mjr. KADISZCZEW, who was very 
particular about discipline and even touchy about elegance in the camp. How- 
ever a few days later arrived from Kozielsk: ELMAN, ALEKSANDROWICZ 
and WASILEWSKI together with most of the politruks. We were rather 
astonished to learn that they had all followed our group. “Your comrades have 
gone to Germany” — they assured us- — “You will follow them soon”. 

Soon after that a group of officers arrived from the Starobielsk camp. They 
were also the last group to have left that camp / CZAPSKI, CZERNY, SLIZIEN 
and others /. A few days later about 180 men arrived from Ostaszkdw. There 
were 3 officers among them, the rest were policemen, other ranks, civilians and 
a few convicts from the St. Cross prison. 

We left Pawliszczew Bor on June the 12-th. We travelled through Moscow 
where we were held up for 24 hours. On the 18-th of June we arrived to GRIAZO- 
WIEC in the Vologda district. We found the same old team of our Kozielsk 
politruks already there: ALEKSANDROWICZ, ELMAN, WASILEWSKI. 

The correspondence with our families, [one letter per month], had been inter- 
rupted since the end of February. [On March the 4-th KOMBRIG ZARUBIN 
left Kozielsk for Moscow, as it became known later on, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing there the problems of our evacuation. I remember the date so well be- 
cause he had arranged to interrogate me on that day promising to talk to me 
“three to four hours” [“Tri-czetyrie czasika”] and I was rather scared of that inter- 
view and therefore very happy when the Kombrig left for Moscow on the same 
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day]. In Pawliszczew Bor letters to our families were collected only once but we 
found later that they never were sent. Correspondence with our families was 
re-established only late in September 1940 from Griazowiec. However a new 
rule had been imposed forbidding us to write in our letters about any of our 
comrades. We began to receive enquiries from families of those who had left 
Kozielsk “to go home”. We were unable to answer these enquiries but it became 
plain that none of the others had reached either German occupied territories or 
Germany proper. 

As late as the last days of August, at one of the long inquests /“dopros”/, which 
lasted 5 hours, ELMAN promised me that “you will be sent home as have been 
all your comrades — your turn has come now” — but after that no mention was 
made about it and when late in Autumn I once asked WASILEWSKI whether we 
would ever be sent home he answered: “Did you ever hear about prisoners of war 
being released while the war lasted? It may be that you will remain to live in the 
Soviet Union even after the war”. “What about our comrades who had been sent 
to the German occupied zone?” — I asked. “That is a different matter” — 
answered WASILEWSKI and changed the subject. 

Another time he complained to me that he “a political functionary of the 
Smolensk district” was ordered to come to this Northern country for two months 
only and now he was kept here so long, in this rotten climate which affected his 
health. 

And in fact we were ordered to organize the camp as if we were meant to stay 
in it for good. We were allotted plots of land for planting vegetables. Hitherto 
forbidden Polish lectures were given approval. A Russian woman was appointed 
organiser of our cultural and educational life. We were allotted a monthly 
quota of books which was fixed at 14 kilograms a month. Food had improved 
considerably. We were granted a monthly wage which amounted to 20 roubles 
for officers and 10 roubles for the other ranks. We were supposed to remain 
thus till the end of the war. We were released on the strength of the Agreement 
signed in July 1941. 

Before it happened, towards the end of June 1941, — 1300 more prisoners were 
sent to the camp among them a thousand officers treated as “internees”, who had 
been captured in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. On the other hand officers of 
German nationality were removed from the camp. 

The worst month of the entire captivity was July 1941. A special commission 
from Moscow came to the camp before which officers were summoned individually, 
mostly those who were of greater potential military value. Before the interview 
started they were requested to sign an undertaking that everything that was 
going to be said during the hearing would be kept strictly secret under the penalty 
of several years of imprisonment. After which they were coaxed to join the 
Red Army and threatened that all who refuse would be executed. A few officers 
were removed from the camp. But the general attitude of the officers remained 
unyielding and the exceptions were few and were confined to those who attended 
the so called “Red Corner gatherings.” The Soviet commissars usually got the 
answer: “We are soldiers of the Polish Army. We have our own Supreme Com- 
mander in the person of General Sikorski. We will report to wherever he tells 
us to report.” 

The Bolsheviks cut our food rations by half. Hunger spread. The camp 
unrelentingly resisted to yield. The discussions with the commissars became 
more and more heated. On the 31-st of July, the day of the signing of the Soviet- 
Polish Pact the attitude of the Bolsheviks changed abruptly for the better and 
shortly after Polish authorities took over the control of the camp. 

In answer to the appropriate questions put to him the witness replied: from 
among those who were removed from Kozielsk I have never seen again neither 
have I heard anything about: 

Prof, of the Cracow University Mjr. PIENKOWSKI, 

Prof, of the Wilno University Lieut. GODLOWSKI 

Prof, of the Warsaw Polytechnic School Lieut. MORAWSKI; 

Generals: MINKIEWICZ, SMORAWINSKI, Rear-Adm. CZERNICKI, 
BOHATYREWICZ; 

Clergymen: The Rev. Mjr. ZIOLKOWSKI, The Rev. Father SKOREL, The 
Rev. Col. NOWAK, The Rev.Col. WOSTYNIAK- Deputy Field Bishop, The 
Rev. Col. PESZKE, The Rev. Minister Col. KORNILOWICZ; 

Doctors: MOGILNICKLfrom Ldd4, Mjr WIRSZY LLO-from Warsaw, Cpt. 
ZALEWSKI Jerzy — St. Lazarus Hospital in Warsaw, Cpt. WROCZY r NSKT — 
former Deputy Minister of Health, KEPI N SKI — optician from Warsaw* 
STEFANOWSKI— from Warsaw, ZUBERBIER— from Warsaw, Cpt. FREIDA. 
and KALICINSKI— from Warsaw, ROGOZINSKI,— CoL NELKEN; 
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Also: CoL DZIURZYNSKI — brother of the Prof, of Cracow University, 
Lieut. WIRSZYLLO — solicitor from Wilno. Col. LEWAKOWSKI — from the 
Geographical Institute, Col. MARYNOWSKI — from Wilno, retired Col. 
OLSZOWSKI— from Southern Poland, Col. LEUKOS-KOW ALSKI— Com- 
mander of the Riflemen’s Association, Engineer SREBRNY — brother of the 
prof, of Wilno University, the Deputy President of the District Court of Appeal 
m 'Wilno whose name l forget, Mjr. SKOCZYCKI, Col. ROSNOWSKI— Prof, 
of the Wilno University, the Custodian of the Artizans’ Museum in Warsaw in 
the rank of a major but whose name I forget. 

I cannot recollect any more names for the moment. 

I wish to add that in January 1941 I was summoned to the camp Command 
in Griazowiec by N.K.V.D. Capt. WASILEWSKI who read to me a report 
sent from Wilno that ALEKSANDER ZWIERZYNSKI who lived in Wilno 
had allegedly stated that we had often talked before the war about the necessity 
of detaching Bielorussia and the Ukraine from the Soviet Union. I denied this, 
following which, the statement was forwarded to Moscow, and after a few weeks 
the inquest against me was discontinued of which I was informed, being told at 
the same time that I had been put on the list of the group of officers who were 
to be extradicted to the Germans. 

Upon which the hearing ended at 11*30 a. m. and after the record had been 
read over it was signed* 

/Signatures/. Wadaw Komar nicki, 

Bagidska, Kuratowski, Lieut. Aud. 


[Translation copy of Exhibit 35A] 

RECORD OF STATEMENT: 

Taken down in writing on the 13-th October 1942 in the office of the II Section 
of the 1-st Armoured Corps Command/ Dept, of Counter-Espionage/by Cpt. 
Giedronowicz N. and given by Cpt. Lopianowski Narcyz ana relating to the 
subject of “Malachdwka”. 

Cavalry Cpt. Lopianowski Narcyz, born 29-th Oct. 1898 in the country estate 
Stoki — county of Wilno, son of Ignacy and Mary, born Woronkdw; Religion: Rom. 
Cat. Regular officer states as follows: 

The outbreak of the German-Polish war found me in Augusts w in the 1-st 
Lancers Regiment as commander of their anti-aircraft defence unit. I took active 
part in air battles; I was then sent, in accordance with our mobilisation plans to 
the 101-st Lancers Reg. which was being formed in Bialystok. On the 6-th of 
September 1939 in fights with German airmen in the neighbourhood of Starosielce 
I brought down a ME 109 aircraft and damaged another one. I was using then a 
German Ac-ac gun No. 34 which we had taken from the enemy. In the night of 
6-7-th Sept. I moved together with my regiment to Wolkowysk where we were 
joined to the group “ Wolkowysk” commanded by Gen. Przefdziecki. 

On the 20-th Sept, we had our first encounter with the Bolsheviks in Dzigbrowo. 
The Soviet infantry was destroyed and the prisoners taken were shot. The tanks 
extricated themselves without losses. It was a cavalry charge. During the 
night of Sept. 21-st our units occupied Grodno after having forced the Bolsheviks 
out of the town. The fighting in the suburbs of Grodno lasted till noon of the 21-st 
Sept. On the 22-nd Sept, a battle took place in Kodzi6wka. The Red Army 
threw 40 tanks against us of which 17 remained on the battle-field and their 
infantry w as w iped out. The entire 101-st Regiment w as engaged in the fight. 
Our losses included Mjr. Zuchnowski — O. C. of the Regiment, two squadron com- 
manding officers, one platoon commander. The casualties of the 2-nd Squadron 
which was under my command amounted to 50% of the men and 75% of the 
horses. In this battle I commanded a group of 2 squadrons. The O. C. of the 
Regiment personally led the other half of the Regiment. The day was ours. 
The Bolshevik casualties amounted to 800 men. In spite of all my attempts to 
stop them the Lancers finished off the w r ounded and the prisoners. 

On the 23-rd of Sept. 1939 at 8 p. in. the Regiment crossed the Lithuanian 
frontier on orders of our Group Commander Gen. Prze^dziecki. When crossing 
over the border we had practically no ammunition left. In Lithuania we were 
interned in the camps of Rakiszki qnd Kaiiwaria. 

On the 1 1-th of June 1940 following the Soviet occupation of Lithuania we were 
transferred to prisoner of war camp in Kozielsk in the Ukraine. On Sept, the 9-th 
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1940 — 21 of us with Gen. Przefdziecki at the top of the list were transfered to the 
“Butyrki” prison in Moscow. This group included among others: 

1/. Gen Przefdziecki, 

2/. Lieut Col. Konczyc, 

3/. Mjr. Zaorski Kazimierz, 

4/. Mjr. /now col./ Gudakowski, 

5/. Mjr. Stoczkowski, 

6/. Artil. Capt. Swieeicki, 

7/. Cpt. /now mjr./ Ziobrowski, 

8/. Cavalry Cpt. Pruszyfiski Andrew /Brother of Xavier/, 

9/. Lieut. Tacik, 

10/. Lieut. Siewierski, 

11/. Lieut. Tomala, 

12/. Lieut. Szumigalski. 

I cannot recollect the names of the others. We were first placed in cell No. 94. 
After a short inquest Gen. Przeidziecki together with 10 other officers were trans- 
fered to the Lubianka prison. I was interrogated, — I learned his name only 
later, — by the Chief of Staff of the N. K. V. D., Lieut. Col. Jegorov. He was about 
40, slightly over average height, well build, light blond with a lean clean shaven 
face. He was elegantly dressed in a military N. K. V. D. uniform. After a short 
questioning about my health, morale etc. he asked me about my family, where I 
came from, was I married, had I any children, was I a regular officer and had I 
given up the idea of fighting against the Germans. The conversation lasted about 
10 to 15 minutes and took place between midnight and 1 a. m. I was then sent 
back to the cell. 

Two days later we were transferred to the Lubianka prison as mentioned above. 
They placed us in cell No. 62, very small and dark, with a small little electric bulb 
attached to the ceiling which was lit day and night. After having been put 
through a number of formalities such as the checking of our identity and personal 
details, having been photographed a number of times from all possible angles we 
were given a supper and were allowed to go and rest. At midnight Gen. Prze- 
fcdziecki was summoned for interrogation. 10 minutes later my turn came and I 
was called out and led in the company of a N. K. V. D. Lieut. Colonel and two 
guardsmen through various corridors till we came tip to an iron door in the wall. 
This turned out to be a passage which connected directly the Lubianka prison 
with the N. K. V. D. Beyond the iron door we found ourselves in a wide corridor 
with coconut mats on the floor. At the far end of the corridor was a board with 
“IV floor — main entrance” written on it and a marble plate with the following 
inscription: — “Member of the N. K. V. D. — take example from the Chekists of 
how to destroy the people's enemies”. Beneath were inscribed the names of those 
who had given their lives in the fight for “freedom”. As first figured the name 
of “Felix Dzierfcydski” inscribed in guilt letters. After passing several more 
corridors and staircases we stopped before a door numbered 523. The N. K. V. D. 
Lieut. Colonel who accompanied me took off his cap before that door and tried to 
peep through the key-hole. He then opened the door and went in leaving me 
behind. A moment later he summoned me to enter; I found myself in a very large 
room with walls covered with grey tapestries and luxurious office furniture. To 
the right, very close to the entrance I noticed an ash-wood cupboard of abnormal 
height. That cupboard caught your eye against the background of the grey 
tapestries. Upon the words: “go ahead” which a female clerk present in the 
room uttered the N. K. V. D. colonel opened the cupboard with a little key and 
disappeared behind the door. My two guards ordered me to stand with my face 
to the wall. After some time a voice invited me to enter the cupboard. I went 
in, found myself before a door and a dark red curtain. I waved it aside and 
entered another room. The Soviet Lieut. Colonel remained in the neighbouring 
room behind me. Before me I saw JEGOROV sitting in an armchair behind a 
desk. To his left stood a man in civilian clothes with a blank expression on his 
face. Another man dressed in a grey civilian suit was pacing the room in quick 
unsoldierv steps with his hands behind his back. /Four months later I saw these 
two men on a photograph and learned that the man with the blank face was 
Merculov — a Security Commissar and the other one was Berja the N. K. V. D. 
Commissar. On Jegorov's request I sat down in an armchair which stood before 
the desk. After preliminary questions about my health etc. he asked me why 
were we overcome so swiftly by the Germans in 1939. I answered that we 
succumbed not to the Germans alone but also to the Bolsheviks who thrust a 
knife into our backs. Did I fight against the Bolsheviks in 1939? — Yes. — - 
“Where”? — I did not give an answer to that and told them that being an officer 
I am not allowed to answer that question. They did not raise this matter again. 
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“ What do you think about the present situation? 0 — I answered that nothing had 
changed and that Poland was in a state of war with the Bolsheviks — 14 Where do 
you know this from? 0 — I replied that Sikorski's Government issued a declaration 
to that effect in October 1939. To which Jegorov said — 44 The Sikorski Govern- 
ment is an impostrous Government which has nothing to say in Polish matters. 
The Polish Nation will form its own Government 0 . He then asked — 44 And how 
do you like the Soviet system introduced on the Soviet occupied territories? 0 — I 
answered that I can understand their behaviour in respect of the soldiers and men 
who were capable of fighting against the Bolsheviks but what was the offence 
committed against them by the innocent children and unhappy women to cause 
them to be deported to Siberia and to the North in order that they may perish 
there from hunger and cold. Col. Jegorov answered that we should be grateful 
to them because our women and children were taken away in order to save them 
from the vengeance of the local inhabitants. 

Merkulov asked me only one question — 44 Why are you so stupid — you are a 
brave officer and yet you are incapable of understanding 44 the great issues 0 . — 

Upon which ended the inquest on the first day. Having returned to our 
cell I related to Gen. Prze£dziecki and my other comrades what I was asked 
about and in what form. Gen. Przefdziecki informed us that the questions put 
to him were similar with the difference that he was also asked on what conditions 
would he agree to organise Polish units in the U. S. S. R. The General had 
answered that if he receives an order to that effect from London he would 
execute it. 

I would like to mention additionally that I was also asked by Jegorov whether 
I would agree to co-operate in the organising of a Polish Army on U. S. S. R. 
territory. I answered that being an officer I would always do it on orders from 
mv Commander-in-Chief. I heard sarcastic laughter and the next question was : — 
“And would you do it on receiving such orders from any particular general? 0 — 
I answered that I would comply with the orders of any man duly authorised by 
the Government in London. 

Similar inquests were repeated frequently and lasted till the second half of 
December 1940. All the interrogations were conducted in more or less the same 
manner. 

In November the question of my wife and of mv two children, — aged 3 and 6, 
was raised. When to a question put to me by Col. Jegorov I replied that my 
wife was in Warsaw, I was told that was 44 a mockery on mv part 0 . /My wife 
together with mv children was in the hands of the N. K. V. D. for 6 months and 
had escaped to Warsaw with the help of my soldiers in May 1940/. Two weeks 
later I was summoned up once again and t w-as allowed to write a letter to my 
wife to Warsaw. At that occasion Col. Jegorov told me that my wife had in 
fact “disappeared somewhere 0 and that what I had said was true and that he 
only wanted me to inform him by what means did my wife manage to escape. . 
I answered that I was most grateful to the N. K. V. D. authorities for helping 
my wife to escape because I could not believe that a helpless woman with a couple 
of babies could have possibly escaped otherwise onto the German side having to 
go through a couple of rows of barbed wire and through trenches. Round about 
the 20-th of December 1940. Gen. Przefdziecki renewed his request — made I dq 
not know r how many times already before — that we be given a larger cell because 
in the small one w r e were kept in, the eleven of us literally suffocated. After a 
major row the General was led to the Chief of Staff of the N. K. V. D. from where 
he came back with an assurance that we were going to be given better 
accommodation. 

And in fact on the 24-th of December the General together with 5 other officers 
were removed from the cell. Those who remained were: Cpt. Lopianowski, 
Lieut. Siewierski, Lieut. Szumigalski, Lieut. Tomala and Lieut. Tacik. That 
evening we wished one another a happy Christmas. About 8 p. m. the door w'as 
suddenly opened and a man dressed in the uniform of a Polish colonel entered 
the cell. He w r as accompanied by a man in civilian clothes. The colonel gave his 
name as — Gorczyfiski. The civilian introduced himself as Staff Col. Berling. 
Both were without caps and coats. After short greetings Col. Berling tried to 
engage us into conversation solely on political topics. Not inclined to talk to 
strangers w T e answered very reluctantly. In the meantime, on Col. Berling's 
request a supper for two was brought to the cell from a restaurant. Col. Berling 
invited us to have also a supper which could be brought on his orders from a 
restaurant. This deepened even more our suspicions that these were not prisoners 
like we were but men sent to us for some special reasons. The more so that Col. 
Berling was unable to explain to us why were they looking so well if they were 
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kept in jail. Lieut. Tacik who could not resist from being dragged into the 
discussion, very vehemently protested against accusations which Col. Berling 
raised against Boland and the Polish Nation. That visit lasted about two hours. 
When Col. Berling knocked on the door of the cell it was opened and our guests 
left, assuring us, that we would meet agaii* on the following day. The next day 
on the 25-th of December I was summoned for the first time in the morning hours 
to a hearing. Col. Jegorov handed to me a letter from my wife. Although the 
letter was sealed, when taking it from the Colonel I noticed a Russian translation 
of it. I had to read the letter in the presence of Col. Jegorov and some other 
individual who sat in an armchair in the shadow in such a way that I could not 
recognise his face. I, on the other hand, had been placed in the only armchair 
oposite the desk of Jegorov with my face turned towards the light. /Room No. 
507/. Col. Jegorov suddenly asked me casually: — “Why did you fight in 1939 
against the Red Army?” — I replied that T am an officer, that I was in command 
of the detachment and it was my duty. The Colonel told me then in a brutal form 
that — “In that battle several excellent Soviet soldiers were killed and how did you 
dare to do it and to incite your lancers to fight against the Bolsheviks?” — He 
wanted me to tell him what methods I had used to force my soldiers to fight with 
such determination. I answered that they were Polish soldiers who fought in the 
performance of their duty and in defence of their honour. The individual who 
sat in the armchair turned to Jegorov and said in a quiet voice: — “Leave him alone, 
he only did his duty”. . 

After I had returned to the cell we received orders to eat quickly our dinner and 
prepare outselves for departure. About 2 p. m. on the same day a Lieut. Colonel 
whom I had already met before / the one who had conducted the preliminary 
interrogations came to our cell and bid us to follow him. We went after him and 
we were not even astonished that we were not accompanied by guards. Down- 
stairs in a closed courtyard passenger cars awaited us. We got into one of them 
together with the Lieut. Colonel. Our things were shoved into the second car. 
We drove alongside the river Moskwa and our guide pointed to us the bridges 
built across the river the theatre and, in the distance, the Kremlin. I could not 
make out in what direction we were driving. Only after about 30 km. we passed 
a bridge over a railway track and on a crossroad I saw a road-sign which informed 
that our road led to Riazafi. After having covered about 40 km. counting from 
Lubianka we turned into a forest lane from which the snow was cleared. We 
arrived to a fence. The gate was opened by a Soviet soldier. The car stopped 
before a villa. A group of men came out to greet us. They were unequally 
dressed — some in Polish officers’ uniforms, some in civilian clothes others in a 
combination of both. I recognised among them Col. Gorczytiski. Col. Berling 
greeted us as if we were expected guests and led us into a dining room for tea. 
After that he showed us our bedroom which had seven beds. In this room 
further to our group lived ensign Kukulidski and Lieut. Szczypidrski who was to 
join us later. 

A short characteristic of the villa: it was modern with central heating and a 
bathroom with constant hot and cold water. The house had 7 rooms and a 
kitchen. One of the rooms was used as a dining room and in it lectures and 
talks took also place. The furnishing of the bedrooms seemed to me then to be 
luxurious. Spring beds with mattresses, quilted bed covers, feather pillows, 
divans and even soft armchairs. The service was female — two young chamber- 
maids, a woman cook with aristocratic features and a male cook called Fomicz / 
from the Kremlin /, a footman to polish the floors and chop the wood and a few 
Soviet soldiers. The rules were: freedom of movement within the enclosure was 
unrestricted from 8 a. m. till 9 p. m. During the night we were forbidden to leave 
the house under the pretext that there were vicious hounds which could do us 
harm. One evening I decided to go out to find out whether that was true and 
all I discovered was a Soviet soldier sitting on wires which were drawn across 
between the two doors. He was fast asleep with his face turned towards our 
entrance door. 

On the 31-st of December 1940 Col. Jegorov arrived and asked Col. Berling to 
pass on to us all his best New Year wishes. He also declared that in accordance 
with Polish customs he wished to arrange for us a New Year’s party. The details 
were fixed between Jegorov and Berling. We were not allowed to enter the dining 
room till 1 1 p. m. At lip. m. Berling invited us to come in and we found the tables 
covered with white table-cloths and laden with cold meat, fresh fruit, brandy, red 
and white wine. . . . Waitresses attended. After completing all preparations the 
servants were offered a glass of brandy and then left the house. 

At midnight the “International” was played on the radio. With a few excep- 
tions the Polish officers stood to attention. The first to do so w r as Col. Tyszyriski. 
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When the tones of the “International” had died out, Lieut. Szczypiorski raised the 
toast: “Long live the Communist Party!” — I crushed the glass I held in my hand 
and left the dining room. The officers who had arrived with me followed me out. 
Next day, early in the morning Col. Berling had a long / and hour and a half / 
speech to us in which he tried to smooth out the incident. He explained that 
those were Communist excesses, that he himself was not and never would be a 
Communist but that there were many things which we should understand and 
which we were most surely going to understand after we had stayed here long 
enough. This lecture was given to us in our bedroom. None of the occupants of 
the villa who had been there before our arrival was present. 

After the 15-th of February 1941, Col. Berling suggested that we ask the Soviet 
authorities to send us portraits of the leading men who ruled the Soviet Union 
with the purpose of hanging them on the walls of our villa. I looked at him like I 
would at a madman and declared that it was impossible that he, a Polish officer 
held in prison could ask his enemies for such a thing. Cpt. Rosen-Zawadzki 
turned to me and asked: — “What do you mean by that? You are no longer in 
prison”. — I answered that whether in the Butyrki prison, in the Lubianka jail 
or here in this villa I was always a prisoner. Maybe only in slightly better condi- 
tions here. In a resigned tone Cpt. Rosen remarked: — “Oh well — in that case it is 
hopeless to talk to you about it”. Col. Berling announced that we were goingto 
vote to decide this question and did not allow us to discuss the matter. The 
voting was to take place in the following manner: Each of us would go to Col. 
Berling's room and place a little card on a plate lying on the table in the presence 
of Col. Bukojemski. On the card we were to write the symbol of plus for “yes” 
and of minus for “no”. The card was to be folded. On Berling's request I 
took a card lying on the table and with a sharp pencil I drew a line across it 
making a hole in it. It was supposed to be a “minus”. Without folding up the 
card I put it on the plate. I thought that the secret voting would reveal a majority 
which understood that to make such a request was a disgrace not only on the part 
of an officer but of every Pole. I thought that the four officers who had arrived 
with me would vote against the motion and also that ensign Kukulifiski would do 
the same. I also counted partly on Mjr. Lis, Col. Gorczyfiski and on one or two 
others. After the counting of the votes by Col. Berling and Col. Bukojemski it 
turned that out there were 12 votes supporting the proposal, 2 were against and one 
card was blank. I learned later that the other card against w r as cast by Mir. 
Lis and the blank one by ensign Kukulifiski. All the others voted in favour. The 
portraits were hung on the walls. When hanging the portrait of Kaganowicz 
over my bed Col. Berling remarked sarcastically: — “I hope that this won’t cause 
you to have cramps, captain .... “I repliel that it was of no significance what- 
ever to me and that if he wished he coula paste the entire walls of the villa with 
such portraits once it had already happened that a Polish officer had sent such a 
disgraceful request to the Soviet authorities. 

In the second half of March 1941 Col. Berling requested all officers who had 
assembled for dinner that they lend their support to the proposal of sending a 
declaration which had been drafted by Lieut. Col. Dudzifiski and which ran more 
or less as follows: “We, the undersigned officers of the Polish Army declare that 
the Polish Nation had been hitherto deceived and exploited by the proprietor’s 
class. It was only the Soviet Union which had pointed out the right way by means 
of which happiness could be brought to all men”. — The declaration ended with 
the sentence: — “A great part of the Polish Nation has already benefited from the 
Stalinist Constitution. Let us hope that the time will come as soon as possible 
in which the remainder of Poland will also join and become one of the happy 
nations of the Soviet Union”. — I quote only a short synopsis of the text of this 
declaration not being able to reconstruct it in full from memory. The quoted 
passages modestly reflect what it contained and anyhow do not change its char- 
acter of a declaration of homage and servile submission. 

Col. Berling told us that this was Col. Dudzirtski’s suggestion, his proposal and 
his draft and that we should immediately proceed with the voting as to whether 
to send this declaration or not. Remembering the sad experience in the matter 
of portraits I tried to prevent the voting. I clutched frantically with my hands 
at a great wrought iron vase / probably originating from some aristocratic resi- 
dence / and did my best not to hurl it at Bcrling's head. I requested that the 
voting be abandoned anyhow for the time being. Berling asked: — “Why should 
we?” — 2-nd Lieut. Imach noticed that I was on the brink of bursting out and 
asked me whether I was ill. — “Not I” — I retorted — “probably all of you, gentle- 
men, must be ill”. — Anyhow Lieut. Imach supported by suggestion arguing that 
this was indeed a most important problem ana that it would be advisable to wait 
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a few hours with the voting. Col. Berling agreed and left the dining room. I 
followed him to his room and asked him to be allowed to talk to him. I then 
said: — “Do you reallv intend to permit this voting to take place?” — He answered 
in the affirmative, f tried to persuade him that nothing worse could happen after 
that, that it was bad enough that such an idea could have ever been conceived, 
that it would have been better to disregard it completely since the very thought 
of such a thing was disgraceful to any Polish officer. Col. Berling tried to convince 
me that the signing and sending of such a letter would increase the confidence the 
Soviet authorities had in us which was the most important thing from our point 
of view. I replied that it was beyond me why we should strive for gaining the 
confidence of people who had done us so much wrong and with whom we were 
in a state of war. Col. Berling burst into a rage and exclaimed that I was inca- 
pable of understanding “the great issues” and requested me to tell hin I really had 
against the signing of that kind of a slip of paper, I told him that I did not want 
to have anything to do with the henchmen of the Polish Nation and I have no 
intention of gaining their confidence. Col. Berling angrily, told me that he did 
not believe that those were my true motives for refusing to sign that paper and 
that he wants to know the truth as to what were the aims I really had in mind in 
acting as I did. To which I answered that for the offense contained in his words 
he should pay me with his blood. — Not being able to act in the customary way I 
declared that I had nothing else to do but to leave the room asking him to request 
immediately the Soviet authorities that I be removed from this place. I then 
left the room. I had a nervous breakdown that evening — my temperature jumped 
up to 104°. On the same evening the voting over Dudzifiskrs proposal took place. 
Before the voting started Col. Berling explained that Col. Gorcyyiiski and Capt. 
Lopianowski would not take part in it — the first because he was afraid of the re- 
pressions which the German authorities might apply to his family which was 
under German occupation — the second because of his lack of confidence in the 
Soviet Union. 

I must add here that Col. Gorczyriski had declared already earlier that he 
would not take part in the voting for the given reasons. The voting took place 
and the proposal was approved unanimously. I remained two days in bed with 
a high temperature. On the second day /it was Sunday/ I went out of the house 
before 8 a. m. to take a breath of air. Mjr. Lis noticed me and came up to me. 
He told me that I had done very well in condemning the action of Berling and of 
the other officers, that he fully agreed with me and that he would not sign that 
declaration. Before noon on the same day the declaration was signed by all — 
including Mjr. Lis. 

Col. Berling, Cpt. Zawadzki and Col. Bukojemski came several times to my 
bedside urging me to change my mind and to sign the declaration. Those sleeping 
with me in the same room also begged me to sign it, arguing that being the eldest 
of our group if I left them they would be unable to counteract the reactionary 
behaviour of the other inhabitants of the villa who had been in it longer than we 
had. While I was in bed Col. Berling paid me a visit together with Cpt. Zawadzki 
on the 24-th of March 1941 for the last time. They tried to prove to me that it 
was my duty to comply; they spread before me mirages of a glorious future in 
which I appeared as commander of a regiment stationed in Warsaw; that I would 
spend my leave in the sunny Caucasus and indulge to my heart’s content in my 
hobby of hunting. Determined to end once and for all similar conversations I 
begged Col. Berling to grant me the greatest of favours, namely to persuade the 
Soviet authorities that they shoot me on the steps of the villa in the hope that this 
would bring them all back to their senses. Berling answered: — “Well, — in that 
case, — there is nothing more to be done”. That was our last interview. That 
declaration was never sent in its original wording because it was censured by our 
“three communists”/Cpt. Zawadzki, 2-nd Lieut. Imach and 2-nd Lieut. Szczypi- 
orski/who decided that the Soviet authorities might feel insulted by the phrase — 
“we the undersigned officers of the Polish Armv” — and that this should be changed 
into — “we the undersigned officers of the LATE Polish Army”. The amendement 
was approved but the declaration had to be re-written. This was done by Lieut. 
Szumigalski. Three officers did not sign this new copy of the declaration, namely: 
Col. Gorczyfiski, Cpt. Lopianowski and Mjr. Lis. Initially Lieut. Siewierski also 
refused to sign it but bv some means which I cannot understand they finally 
induced him to do it. The declaration was handed to Col. Jegorov who after 
consulting with Col. Berling summoned us all to the dining room and made the 
following declaration: 

“Some of you accuse the Soviet Union that it treats badly your women and 
children who have been deported. I, therefore, oficially declare that ail Polish 
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families live in very good conditions, that every family has its own room and 
larc £er families have even two. Does that satisfy you? 

The last question was aimed at. me. I replied that I did not believe it. 

On the 26-th of March at noon a car drove up to the villa. Mjr. Lis and I 
received the order to take seats in the car side by side with the guards. We 
were driven to the N. K. V. D. and led once again into room No. 523 through 
the cupboard door which we already knew. Col. Jegorov who was sitting behind 
his desk ordered the two guardsmen to leave the room. He then started telling 
us in a raised voice that we were ungrateful, that we were incapable of appreciat- 
ing the goodness of the Soviet Government. He turned to me:— “You, Lop- 
ianowski, who are you? You so brave an officer, so martial. . . . Your name 
could be inscribed one day in historical annals. And now you want to be more 
clever and more worthy than Berling or Wanda Wasilewska”. — I told him that 
I was only an officer. Col. Jegorov went on talking on this subject for a long 
time. I did not give any answers, wffiich ended in his saying: — “You do not say 
anything. Take care that j r ou are not silenced for ever”. — I said then: — “I 
renew my plea — which was — shoot me. . . .” Col. Jegorov turned then with 
a few words to Mjr. Lis, repeating once again that we were ungrateful. He ended 
up by getting up from his seat and, standing to attention, he informed us that by 
order of the Supreme Commissar we would be placed in the Butyrki prison. He 
then rang the bell for two wardens w’ho drove us to the Butyrki prison, where 
we were placed in cell No. 95. There we encountered Col. Kttnstler Stanislas, 
CoL Morawski /retired/ and Lieut. Tacik whom I greated with the greatest joy 
as the only person whom I knew. I immediatelv related to all present — especially 
to Col. Kunstler — the whole story of the “Malachdwka” villa. I was afraid 
that Col. Kunstler would not believe me but it turned out to be the opposite 
and he did all he could to help me in regaining my mental balance. I owe it to 
him that my state swiftly improved. 1 only avoided Col. Morawski, of whom 
I had heard, while still in the villa, that he had sent a memorandum to the Soviet 
authorities about the formation of a Polish Government and of Polish red rifle- 
men’s units under his command. 

On the 28th of March 1941 at 3 p. m. I was summoned to a hearing. Leaving 
the cold and damp cell I found myself in a warm corridor and then I was shoved 
through an iron door into a large hall in which a large number of women walked 
to and fro smoking cigarettes. I crossed the hall to the oposite side. I was 
told to stand with my face to the wall. The wall in this place subsided and I was 
pushed into a round chamber which had the shape of a well of about 3 and a half 
yards in diameter which had an oval shaped cupola instead of a ceiling. The 
walls were of a steel-like colour, the light coming through from the middle of the 
well allowing to discern the contents. The light was of a greenish shade. In the 
middle of the w r ell stood an antique chair. On closer inspection I noticed that the 
back of the chair must have been frequently used because the paint was worn 
out in places. I tried to move the chair. It was light and was not fixed to the 
floor. However I hesitated whether I should sit down or not. After some time 
I felt a drowsiness overcoming me as a result of the warmth. I sat on the chair 
and fell asleep. A voice w^oke me up. I opened my eyes and saw an opened door 
before me with a curtain hanging over it and again I heard the voice beckoning 
me to enter. I went through the door and found myself in a large room. From 
behind a desk an N. K. V. D. captain rose to greet me and asked me about my 
health. I refused to shake his outstretched hand. He asked me to take a seat 
in an armchair by the desk. After a long conversation with no particular point 
or aim he explained that he was Col. Jegorov ’s emmissary and asked me whether 
I had not changed my mind and if I w T ould not like him to communicate some- 
thing to Jegorov on my behalf. I told him that everything I had to say — I had 
said already long ago, and that I had nothing to add. He repeated his question 
three times intermixing the whole with casual and polite conversation. When at 
the third time I answered asking him to thank Jegorov for his friendly concern 
the captain rose from his seat came up to me and with an outstretched hand 
said: — “What a pity, what a pity — you are an honest man”. This time I did 
shake his hand and left. It was my last interview with a representative of the 
N. K. V. D. 

I wish to mention that in the middle of February one day Mjr. Lis condemned 
in very harsh words the fact of the disappearance of Poland from the Soviet map / 
a new edition /, which simultaneously retained however Abissinia in its original 
frontiers. I had myself pointed this out to Mjr. Lis. Col. Berling reacted vio- 
lently to this remark made by Lis, shouting: — “Damn you, Lis, shut up!” — A 
stormy interview followed in Berling’s private room. 
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On the 1-st of April 1941 we received orders to make readv for departure. 
From 6 a. m. a survey and searches were carried out. In the afternoon we were 
transfered into a large waiting room. The doo» suddenly opened and I saw Gen. 
Przeldziecki entering followed by the other officers whom I had left in cell No. 94 
of the Butyrki prison. After short greetings and yet another search we were all 
loaded into prison vans and driven to the station where we were transfered into 
a railway prison coach. The train took us to a station called Putywei. After 
unloading we were driven in lorries to an isolated camp in a former orthodox 
monastery. I do not know the name of that monaster v. It is situated over the 
river Sejm close to the railway station Werba in the Ukraine. We regained our 
strength there because the conditions were not bad and we were allowed to make 
the most of the fresh air during daylight of course wit! in the limits of the en- 
closure surrounded with barbed wire and guarded by soldiers. 

On the 15-th of June 1941 we were loaded once again into prison rail wav trucks 
on the Putywei station and sent through Moscow to the station of Griazowiec 
near Wologda. On our way we observed war preparations and rejoiced that 
probably the long expected war would break out at last in the near future. 

On the 22-nd of June 1941, after crossing the Volga we were standing on a 
small railway station. Through the barred window Gen. Przeidziecki overhead 
a railway worker telling his comrade that the Germans had attacked Russia, 
that Lomza and Kolno were taken and that Leningrad and Sebastopol had been 
bombed. It was 10 a. m. There were no limits to our joy. We raised such a 
noise in the wagon that our guardsmen rushed up to us together with the com- 
mander of the convoy who arrived coatless — shouting: — u What’s all that? — a 
revolt?” Being the nearest to him I answered : — “ We are expressing our joy. 
Hitler has caught Stalin by the throat. There’s a WAR’!” — He told me I had 
gone crazy. In the meantime a crowd of workers began to gather. I pointed with 
my hand to them. The convoy commander ran off to them still without his 
jacket. When he returned we no longer saw the guardsmen around us. They 
just stood quietly by the door. Instead of the usual salted fish we w T ere given 
sausages. In the afternoon of the same day we reached the station of Griazowierc. 
An N.K.V.D. Lieut. Col. awaited us there accompanied by a woman doctor. 
His first words were: — “ Is the General among you?” We answered: — “yes: 
The colonel said he wanted to speak to the general. The general answered: — *• 
If the colonel wants to speak to me let him come to me”. The colonel’s first 
questions were — how did we feel, was our health good, had we any wishes? 
He very much apologised for not being able to give us all the comfort he would 
wish but he had been only just informed about our arrival. The cars would be 
there any moment; having got out of the railway coach we mounted onto two 
motor lorries and accompanied by a strong convoy we were taken to a prisoners 
camp also called Griazowiec. 

We were placed in an enclosure surrounded with barbed wire adjoining the 
camp. A little house stood in the middle of our enclosure. The space to walk 
was 8 steps wide and just the length of the little house. Water, food and fuel 
w'ood w ? as supplied to us by the Bolsheviks. We had to cook our own food. 

On the 30-tn of July 1941 w r e were at last let into the main prisoners camp. 

On August the 27-th 1941 Gen. Anders arrived together with Gen. Szvszko- 
Bohusz and took command of the camp. All officers and other ranks who ex- 
pressed their wish to serve in the Polish Army were immediately and automat- 
ically reinstated as members of the newly formed Polish Forces. On the same 
day I was summoned to General Anders to report about everything which had 
taken place in the Malachdwka villa. Gen. Anders had already heard about the 
villa from Gen. Przefdziecki who had told him about it. I had related to Gen. 
Przeidziecki everything in detail on the very first- day of our encounter which I 
had thought to be accidental. I did that because I was very much determined 
not to let the memory of that villa disappear together with me. As a subordinate 
of Gen. Przefdziecki it was my duty to give him all the details. Gen. Anders told 
me that he acknowledged having received all the information I gave him but that 
at the present moment the political situation was of such a nature that he must 
enroll any available men for the formation of the Army, and that he orders m?, 
therefore, not to raise this matter any more. Complying with his wish I had not 
spoken cf it to anvone. However, having left the U. S. S. R. I no longer feel 
compelled to remain silent. 

On September the 7-th 1941, I joined the 5-th Infantry Division. I was ap- 
pointed to the Divisional Staff. I took with me Lieut. Chomiriski wdiom I placed 
in the capacity of chief of the operational section. I reported to Col. Grobicki 
the 2-nd-in-Command of the 5-th Division. While I was giving my report Col. 
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Berling appeared on the scene. It caused quite a little consternation. After 
Col. Berling had left, Col. Grobicki took me to his room and asked: — “Have you 
met Col. Berling anywhere before?” — I answered with a question: — “On what 
grounds do you assume that I had met him at all?” — Col. Grobicki then told me 
that he cannot recollect ever seeing a man with such a terrified expression as that 
with which Col. Berling stared at me while I was talking with the 2-nd-in-Com- 
mand, with my back to the door. I then said that I had in fact met Col. Berling 
quite frequently in Moscow and that I have rather painful recollections of those 
encounters. Two days later I was removed from the Staff of the Division. That 
day I spent the night on the verandah together with Lieut. Chomofiski. The 
windows of Col. Berling’s room showed onto that verandah. We were preparing 
to lie down to rest. Through the opened window we could see that Col. Berling 
was already in bed. Suddenly the door of his room opened and the O. C. of the 
6-th Division — Gen. Boruta — Spiechowicz entered and gave him some orders or 
made some remarks which must have been very much to the dislike of his Chief 
of Staff, because when the General left the room and the door closed behind him 
we saw Col. Berling sitting on his bed shaking his clenched fists in the direction 
in which the General had gone. Lieut. Chomifiski turned to me with an expres- 
sion of awe on his face: — “Well, Captain, are we supposed to go into action with 
such a man who is capable of shaking his fists at his own Division Commander?” — 
I told him not to worry because as I knew all about it he, therefore, had no obli- 
gation to report it to anyone. Cpt. Wilczewski the Chief of the Intelligence Sec- 
tion of the 5-th Inf. Div. knows about this incident. 

On the 9th of September 1941, I met Lieut. Imach. He came up to me and 
said: — “Well, Captain, what did you gain by it all? There we are together in 
the Polish Army — do not think, however, that we have given up our work”. I 
told him: — “If you want to speak to me, first of all stand to attention and stop 
waving your hands before my face, after which I may answer you”. — Imacn 
complied, with my orders. I then told him: — “Do you imagine that any State 
in the world will allow anarchists to rule it? The Polish Nation will have gallows 
for such men”. — 2-nd. Lieut. Imach answered: 1 — “Maybe the Nation will have 
gallows”. — I never talked to him again. 

In the middle of September I met for the first time with Captain Rosen-Zawadald 
who told me: — “You see ... we are together again. The Republic in her 
Majesty has granted us pardon. We shall work together again. Was it worth 
kicking up all that row? Nobody would have known about it, anyhow”. — I do 
not remember what I answered him then. 

Towards the end of October Mjr. Choroszewski came to me to tell me that I 
had a great friend in the person of the Chief of Staff, — Col. Berling. I asked him 
why. Mjr. Choroszewski told me that the question of the promotion of captains 
to the rank of major and higher ranks had been discussed and that Col. Berling 
had immediately suggested my name for promotion. Mjr. Choroszewski added 
that he was sorry to have been forestalled in proposing it. I told him that if my 

E romotion was to be granted with the help of Col. Berling I thank for the favour 
ut I do not wish to receive it from his hands. Mjr. Choroszewski remarked: 
— “You are a queer man. It will be much more difficult to get that promotion 
in Poland. You will have to pass the Staff School in Rembertow etc.” — I 
answered: — “I know that, but nevertheless I 6annot accept anything from the 
hands of Col. Berling”. 

On the 6-th of November 1941, Col. Grobicki, Lieut. Col. Bukojemski, 2-nd 
Lieut. Szymanowski Korwin, Cpt. topianowski and one more officer were ordered 
to leave as the nucleus of a new Infantry Division which was to be formed in 
Tashkent. We reported at the Army H. Q. in Buzuluk on the 14-th of November 
1941, where we had to wait for our order of travel to the appointed district. We 
left only on the 13-th January 1942. In the Staff of our Army I encountered 
Col. Korczyrtski and Lieut. Col. Tyszyfiski who greeted me as if I was an old 
friend. During our stay in Buzuluk Col. Bukojemski tried to discredit me in 
which he partly succeeded. My former comrades and friends began to avoid 
me. Wherever I arrived I found myself to be alone. Initially I could not 
understand what was going on. It was only after one of the Intelligence officers 
asked me whether I had ever been stationed together with Col. Bukojemski that 
it dawned upon me what was the reason of my increasing solitude. Watching 
closely the development of things I soon had proof that I was right in my sus- 
picion as to Bukojemski’s endeavours to isolate me. This discovery was a severe 
shock to me. I turned for help to initiated people i. e. to General Przeidziecki and 
Col. Kttnstler but there was no way out of it. I got so unstrung nervously that 
on the 6-th of January 1942, during some presentation in the reception hall of 
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our Staff, I lost consciousness and had to be carried out of the room. However, 
the watching of Col. Bukojemski led to unexpected results. It was proved that 
he purposefully acted so as to cause harm to our Army. A girl friend of Buko- 
jemski/Col. Ktinstler knows her name/repeated his words: “What a marionette 
Army this is! It must fall to pieces. It is only we — the Communists — who can 
form a strong army. Here there is nothing but chaos in this Staff of ours! What 
a pleasure it is to go to the airmen’s mess. There’s everything there, everything 
can be got and its always open to me”. 

On the 13-th January 1942 I left with the nucleus of the 8-th Infantry Division, 
under the command of Gen. Rakowski, to the place assigned for the formation 
of the new divisions. 

In May 1942 I was summoned to the II Section/Intelligence/to Teheran by 
Cpt. Zumpft and requested to make a detailed statement about the whole matter. 
This statement was required for the purpose of sending it to London. I wrote 
it out in my own handwirting on 16 sheets of office paper. At that occasion 
Cpt. Zumpft informed me that Col. Bukojemski had been sentenced to 18 months 
of imprisonment for his activities in Buzuluk which was equivalent with degrada- 
tion. He was handed over to the Soviet authorities as a German spy. 

Twice during my stay with the 6-th Infantry Division in Tatishchev my 
belongings were searched in the tent — I do not know by whom and who could 
possibly have done it. The second time the search was "carried out while I was 
out taking part in a hunt which we had organized with Mjr. Choroszewski. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL THE PERSONS WHO HAD BEEN INMATES 
OF THE MALACHOWKA VILLA AND OF SOME OTHERS WHO ARE 

MENTIONED IN THIS RECORD 

VILLA MALACHOWKA: 

1/. Lieut. Col. BERLING: 

A man with excessivepersonal ambition. Talented, enterprising, absolutely 
without any scruples. Would sacrifice anything to satisfy his own whims. In 
his plans worked out jointly with Cpt. Zawadzki he included the deportation of 
the entire Polish intelligentsia into the depths of the Soviet Union together with 
women and children. This referred to the part of Poland under German occupa- 
tion, which was to be incorporated into the U. S. S. R. as the 17-th Union 
Republic. He might be used to a useful purpose if given the illusion of absolute 
independence, otherwise his brutality and ruthlessness would not allow him to 
be directed by anyone. 

21. Lieut. Col. OORCZYNSKI: 

A man of indisputable honesty with a weak will and aiming at saving himself 
for the sake of his own family. Could work usefully under normal conditions. 
He did not sign the “declaration of homage”. 

SI. Lieut. Col. BUKOJEMSKI: 

Of vehement and incontrollable temper would sacrifice everything for women 
and vodka. Apart from that courageous, obstinate, capable of anything, vindic- 
■ tive. He told me in Buzuluk: - “I hold no grudge against you. You came to 
us as our enemy from the start. And you remained as such till the end. But 
as for Mjr. Lis, he sneaked into our confidence as Berling’s comrade and then 
followed you. When I shall leave the U. S. S. R. I will shoot him. You remain 
silent now while he spreads around untrue rumours. I repeat my positive inten- 
tion of shooting him the moment we find outselves abroad” - He repeated this 
threat several times. The Chief of the II Section / Intelligence / of the Polish 
Army in the U. S. S. R. knows about it. 

41. Lieut. Col. TYSZYNSKI: 

A talented, intelligent man capable of thorough work. Heedful of his own 
comfort to exaggeration. Scared out of his wits at the prospect of changing his 
prosperous existence for the wretchedness of prison life. A Pole only by name. 

NOTE: 

These four officers constituted the Committee appointed by the N. K. V. D. 
authorities for the purpose of regulating the inner mode of life of the Malachdwka 
collective. Col. Berling presided over the whole. 
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61. Mjr. LIS: 

Shrewd, agile and nervous, curious and eager to know everything — appeared 
to me rather an enigmatic figure. I was rather suspicious of his benaviour 
because when alone in our room, he used to hold patriotic speeches but the 
moment all the other officers were present he became another man. He put his 
signature to the first draft of the declaration in spite assuring us that he would 
not do it. He did not sign the revised text and he followed me. He compiled 
a detailed essay about the population of the U. S. S. R., based on Soviet sources 
and containing the distribution of the Union’s population according to nationality 
and the development of the Soviet industry in particular of the heavy industry. 
His essay exists in spite of the searches. 

61. Lieut. Col. DUDZINSKI: 

A limited intellect with tremendous self-assurance; followed blindly Col. 
Berling’s indications and used by the latter whenever he required someone to 
play the role of an initiator of some action. Courageous and capable of anything, 
ne uncompromisingly maintained the necessity of getting rid of the entire Polish 
educated class from the future 17th Union Republic. 

7/. Cpt. ROSEN-ZA WADZKI: 

A man of indisputable talent consciously heading to his chosen goal. He 
played the part of Berling’s “Chief of Staff”. On his initiative were held various 
lectures on communist topics which glorified the ideology of Leninism and Marxism 
and the Stalinist Constitution. Knowing that I had fought against the Bol- 
sheviks in 1939 he quoted his own example of how as a battalion commander he 
rode over to the Bolsheviks to report to them that his soldiers were not going to 
fire at the Red Army. Together with 2nd Lieut. Imach, 2nd Lieut. Szczypiorski 
and later on also with 2nd Lieut. Wicherkieicz they formed the communist intel- 
lectual team which decided what can and what cannot be done or what should or 
should not be done in accordance with the teachings of Engels and Marx. They 
constantly lectured on communist topics and advised all others to know at least 
as much as they did about communism. 

8/. 2nd Lieut. WICHERKIEWICZ : 

A man incapable of having an idea of his own, of limited intelligence and with an 
unhealthy mania of equalling his three “communist” comrades. He once had a 
very long lecture about the origins of the family. The lecture would have served 
as a welcome contribution to the most pornographic gutter paper. 

91. Lieut. SIEWIERSKI: 

A courageous young man rather of an impetuous character greatly concerned 
with his personal comfort. He constantly maintained that when back in Poland 
at the head of his battalion he would instantly run away from the Bolsheviks at 
the very sight of the Polish Army. He refused to sign the revised text of the 
“declaration of homage” but after long persuading was forced somehow and did 
sign it in the end. 

101. Lieut. SZUMIOALSKI: 

A quiet level-headed and sensible man wanted to preserve his strength “for 
Poland”. 

11/. Lieut. TOM ALA: 

Limited intelligence. He only thought about his own comfort and had no 
idea at which point the road to disgrace began. 

121. Ensign KUKULINSKI: 

An honest man and patriot, educated in a clerical seminary. Subordinate of 
Col. Berling while still m Poland, accustomed to execute his orders. No family 
background. No orientation where “good” ended and “evil” started. Courag- 
eous. 

NOTE: 

Those numbered from 9 to 12, in normal conditions would have been good 
officers and would have performed their duties quite well but in the given cir- 
cumstances when it came to choose between personal comfort and the misery of 
imprisonment they chose the former. 
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1SJ. 2-nd Lieut. I MACH: 

A confirmed adherent of communist ideology. He started working for them 
already in Poland and had done so till most recent times. He believed that 
humanity will be happy only if and when communism will gain power in the whole 
world. An ideological communist executive. 

14 / . 2-nd Lieut. SZCZYPIORSKI: 

Active Polish socialist and a zealous assistant of Berling and the whole com- 
munist group. An impetuous man with no ethics at all, ready to sentence without 
a wink the entire Polish intelligentsia, including women and children, to deporta- 
tion from the future 17-th Union Republic. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The facts related above had taken place during the most critical stage of the 
present war. Towards the end of 1940 and at the beginning of 1941, it was 
impossible to imagine that any human force could induce the Soviet Union to 
release from its concentration camps and prisons the Poles they kept in their 
hands. All believed in a final victory over the Germans and in the rebuilding of 
Poland. At that time the power of the Soviet Union was steadily increasing and 
was aimed at overpowering Poland and all Western Europe. The leaders of the 
U. S. S. R. maintained that with the collapse of Germany the Red Army would 
enter Poland and that at its head would march Polish Red troups and that every- 
body would be therefore greeted with flowers and acclaimed as liberators. The 
entering of the Soviet Army into Germany was supposed to be, according to the 
plans of the III International, accomplished amidst joyful celebrations held 
throughout Germany. To my remark that the Germans even if defeated would 
still have sufficient arms and ammunition to resist the Soviet Army, Col. Jegorov 
told me that I was very naive to think so. There w r ere very many communists 
in Germany w T ho w T ere going to prepare thoroughly the reception of the Red Army. 
At the present time the greatest enemy of the Soviet Union was — England. 

People with foresight began to seek other w ? avs out without taking any heed of 
whether the road they were taking led to disgrace or not. Today I recall the 
words of Col. Berling who, w r hen trying to persuade me to sign the declaration 
I have already spoken about, used the argument that after all if by some miracle 
Poland would be rebuilt there w'ould be a general amnesty because there wmild 
be thousands of people who would have done the same as we had and it w r ould 
be an impossibility to sentence all of them. At the time I thought this to be a 
most prudent wav of taking things. After that conversation w r hen the inmates 
of my room endeavoured to make me change my mind I answered that I did not 
wish my son or my w T ife to have to say that his father or her husband w r as a traitor. 
All that time I had no illusions about the possibility of a happy ending of the 
whole affair. What happened next seems to me like a fairy tale from the “Thou- 
sand and one nights” because I was absolutely sure that I would never regain 
freedom again. 

To end up I give the characteristics of a few persons who had nothing to do 
with the “Malach6wka” villa: 

Staff Col. MORAWSKI: 

A man with an obsession to become “a great man”. Liked to drink vodka. 
Made himself knowm because of two memoranda he had sent to the N. K. V. D. 
in which he suggested the creating of a Polish Government and of “Red Riflemen” 
under his command. Later on he was Commander of the Reserve Centre of the 
5-th Infantry Division in Tatishchev. In October 1940 he had spent a few days 
in the “Malach6w r ka” villa but w r as removed from there probably on Col. Berling’s 
request. 

Lieut. Col. GUDAKOWSKI: 

Wanted and tried to oblige all representatives of the Soviet authorities without 
exception. He once said that he w r ould rather be a “Soviet tractor-driver than a 
Polish officer”. Gen. Przeidziecki knows all about this incident. 

I wish to stress that Gen. PrzcSdziecki Waclaw could give the most exhaustive 
explanations on all these matters, having w r atched over, cared for and taken 
lively interest in the lives of all the officers throughout that time for doing wdiieli 
he had adequate possibilities, namely, an organisation w r hich aimed at taking 
notice of everything that was going on. 

As to Col. Morawski, Staff Colonel Klinstler and Mjr. Lis could give details 
about the memoranda deposited by him wdth the N. K. V. D. 
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The whole team /"collective”/ assembled in Malachdwka was chosen and 
moulded by the N. K. V. D. authorities /Col. Jegorov/ as well as by Berling and 
his group of “communists” assembled in the villa, with the purpose of performing 
important tasks in the creation of a Red Poland which would become the 17-tn 
Union Republic. From among the members of that team was to be formed a 
nucleus of the future Government and Army- of a Red Poland which was to march 
at the head of the Soviet Army to facilitate its ta«k of taking over German occu- 
pied Poland. 

Col. Berling together with his collaborators openly mentioned about such aims 
being prepared. N. K. V. D. Col. Jegorov also spoke unequivocally to this effect. 

I would also like to mention that in that same villa a communist Government 
for Finland had been trained before our arrival there and which did in fact turn 
up in Finland in the beginning of 1940. We had established this fact by discov- 
ering Finnish cigarette holders and newspapers of Finnish origin with Finnish 
inscriptions they must have left behind ana also bv what we were told by the 
female members of our servant staff. Col. Rosen-^awadzki had also mentioned 
it to us. 

Re: THE BATTLE OF KODZlOWKA. 

Kodzi6wka is a village situated 7 km. west of Sopo$kinie. Close to the village 
there is a farm of the same name. In the battle with the Bolsheviks which took 
place on the 22-nd September 1939 only the 101 Lancers Regiment took part, 
strengthened by a platoon of pioneers and a signal squadron. We had no anti* 
tank arms except for one anti-tank rifle with 4 cartridges which was in the hands of 
one of the Lancers in the O. C.’s Colour Party. 

The Bolsheviks had two groups of tanks accompanied by motorised infantry. 
Each group had 18 heavy t&nks/Medium Krestians/plus two light tanks. In all 
the enemy engaged into action 40 tanks At 8 p. m. on the 21-st September 1939 
our advanced patrols established the presence of enemy tanks. I sent on reconnais- 
sance an officer’s patrol and went myself to the Regiment Commander who had 
his post on the farm. After half an hour’s talk with the O. C. I returned to the 
village to put into effect his orders. At 0.1 .20 a. m. 7 enemy tanks rolled through 
our lines of protection and cut off the farm from the village. The night was very 
dark and a drizzly rain was falling. We managed to retain contact between the 
farm and the village. At 3 a. m. the Regiment Commander together with 2-nd- 
in-Command and the A. D. C. came to my post. The O. C. asked me what w r as the 
morale of the men and when I answered that I could wish no better he asked: 
“Well, what are we going to do? Do we fight or withdraw?” — and without wait- 
ing for me to reply he said: “I know w'hat you will answer and therefore we will 
fight • • .” He left me in command of the village giving me further to my own 
2-nd squadron, the l-st squadron, a platoon of pioneers and half of the machine- 
gun squadron with its commanding officer to help me. The w T hole was formed 
into a cavalry battalion. The rest as the second cavalry battalion which he re- 
tained under his personal command took lip positions round the farm. We fixed 
4 a. m. as the time in w T hich we would simultaneously launch an attack against 
enemy infantry which had stopped nearby apparently without setting up guards 
for protection. At the appointed time the O. C.’s battalion went to the attack 
and precisely at the same time the Bolsheviks launched an attack upon the village 
I occupied, throwing 12 tanks and their infantry into action. Tw r elve times they 
tried to storm the village during which eleven of their tanks W'ere put out of action 
by means of bottles of petrol which we flung at them. From my observation 
point I could see six more enemy tanks immobilised by the O. C/s battalion — in 
all 17 tanks were destroyed. The battle ended in our favour at twenty past 
eight. 

Our casualties were very high. The 2-nd squadron which bore the brunt of 
the enemy’s attack lost 50% of its men and 70% of the horses. The soldiers 
behaved in a heroic way — Among other feats, corporal Choroszucha and lancer 
Poloczanyn jumped upon enemy tanks and with the butts of their own riffles 
damaged the tank machine-guns by smashing the barrels thus making them harm- 
less. 

Among those fallen were the regiment commander, two squadron commanders 
and one platoon commander. The commander of the 2-nd squadron was wounded 
and suffered from shell-shock, the officer commanding the pioneers’ platoon was 
also wounded. 

The casualties of the enemy, according to Soviet sources, amounted to 12 tanks 
and about 800 men. According to informations received by the O. C. of the 
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“Wolkowysk” group /Gen. Przeidzieoki — was the commander of the group / the 
total of the destroyed tanks was 22. 

Everything I have stated in the above record has been described exactly as it 
had happeaed without exaggeration — rather moderately if anything — and strictly 
according to truth which loonfirm with my own signature. 

/ — / Lopianowski Narcyz. 

Cavalry Captain. 

Heard by: 

/ — •/ Giedronowicz Narcyz, Capt. 

[TRANSLATION COPY. PART II, EXHIBIT 86A] 

Capt. LOPIANOWSKI Narcyz, 

14-th May, 1943. 

In reference to my statement recorded in writing at a hearing which took place 
on the 13-th of October 1942 in the 2-nd Section of the Staff of the I Armoured 
Corps — I wish to state that: 

In view of the development of the political relations between Poland and the 
U. S. S. R. I relate herewith, reconstructed to the best of my memory and knowl- 
edge, the statements made by the Peopled Commissar of the U. S. S. R. — BERJA, 
by the future People’s Commissar of Security — MERKULOW, and by their 
executive N. K. V. D. Lieut. Col. — JEGOROW whom I shall refer to in this 
statement as “Chief of Staff”. 

I would like to stress that my first interrogation took place on the night of 
13- 14-th October 1940, between midnight and 0.3 a. m., in room No. 523 at the 
Supreme H. Q. of the N. K. V. D. /People's Commissariat of Interior Affairs of 
the U. S. S. K ./. This room was the office of the People’s Commissar himself. 
The questions were put to me by the Chief of Staff. This statement deals only 
with those questions which referred to political problems and leaves out the usual 
questions about health and about what I thought of the Communist regime in 
the U. S. S. R. Where I use the Polish form of “Sir” /“Pan”/ the Russian form 
“you” /“wy”/ w^s used throughout the hearing. /TRANSLATOR’S Note. — 
In English the form “you” is used/. I also wish to add that my answers were 
given in Polish. 

“Would you like to fight once again against the Germans?” 

“Why don’t you put this question to a Polish child, a Polish woman or any 
youth. — Their answer would be yes”. 

“On whose orders would you agree to take an active part in the fight against 
the Germans?” 

“On orders of the Polish Government residing in London”. 

“But that Polish Government in LONDON is an impostrous Government 
which has nothing in common with the Polish nation. The Polish nation does 
not recognize this Government. You, an officer of proletarian descent must 
surely realize that only the Soviet Union can assure a happy future to Poland — 
but you must also help us in that. If you expect to receive help from Great 
Britain you are in error. England after making the most of the Poles will sell 
them if only she will gain anything from doing so. While to us — England is 
enemy number one. As long as British Imperialism exists and until it is des- 
troyed the Soviet Union will be unable to spread the idea of freedom throughout 
the nations of the world. Remember that if England will not sell you it will be 
only because she will turn you into her slaves, as she lias done with the yellow 
and black races in her colonies. If and when the whole of Europe organised by 
us will march with us under the Red banner, the overthrow of England will not 
be a difficult task to achieve. We can easily launch an attack against India 
which would be a deadly blow to British imperialism, and would force America 
to join hands with us.” 

4 4 What then do you imagine will be done about Germany with which you 
have signed a non-aggression pact and, if I am right, even a treaty of friendship”. 

“The Soviet Union has a realistic approach to the problems of tomorrow. 
Sentimental considerations do not exist. The only thing which exists is material- 
ism and the strength of the nations of the Soviet Union. The nations of the 
Soviet Union will conclude any kind of pact with everyone of their enemies but 
no such agreement is valid. It is only a means to reach an aim decided upon by 
the Communist Party which strives for freedom, happiness and wealth of all the 
nations of the world. The Red Army is powerful ana will fight with enthusiasm 
for the achievementjof this aim.” 
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“Do you think that the Germans will greet with flowers the entering Red 
Army? Don’t you think they have enough iron and steel to resist your mareh 
to the West.” 

“The Germans, tired out by their struggle with England will try to force an 
issue by invading the British Isles and will suffer such heavy losses that they 
will be unable to resist us with their Fascist Armv. The German nation seeing 
that we bring with us freedom and wealth will undoubtedly greet us as its libera- 
tors from the yoke of capitalism. We have enormous stocks of food, which are 
being kept for the purpose of distributung them to the starving West. Once we 
overpower Germany we will have no difficulties with France because she is ours 
anyhow while Czechoslovakia being our friend will help us in the South. In 
about ten years time when we complete the re-organisation of the European 
Continent in a common effort we shall destroy the British Empire. And only 
after that shall we proceed all together with the building of a happy life for all 
the nations of the world.” 

“I know that the war in 1939 had been arranged in Moscow between Ribbentrop 
and Molotov with the cooperation of Stalin himself, and therefore I know that 
when thrusting a knife into our backs you had more in mind than just to liquidate 
Poland who had in no way caused you any harm”. 

“Yes, quite so. We did want this war to break out, because this war will 
enable us to free the subjugated nations from the yoke of capitalists and landlords. 
If we do not make the most of this war the capitalists will want to destroy us. 
Poland was hostile to the Soviet Union and was subservient to capitalists who 
oppressed the Polish Nation ruled by a Fascist-Capitalist Government which 
defended the interests of the capitalist Western States and, as such, Poland was 
a hindrance and we therefore made an agreement with Germany in result of which 
Poland ceased to exist as a State. We want to rebuild a strong Poland which 
would be friendly towards us in order to be able to work together towards the 
aim of destroying other capitalist States. Do you need better proof than the 
case of Czechoslovakia. When the Germans were entering Czechoslovakia the 
Polish Government prevented us from helping her. As if that was not enough 
it even helped the Germans — by grabbing part of Czechslovakia for itself.” 

Similar discussions went on and on till the 25-th of December, i. e. until P. S. C. 
Lieut. Col. BERLING Zygmunt appeared on the scene. 

The hearings were mostly conducted by the Chief of Staff. 

I emphasize that the Soviet authorities were in no w r ay embarrassed by what 
they told us and shamelessly disclosed to us their plans creating thus the appear- 
ance of frank sincerity by which they hoped to win for their cause the cooperation 
of the chosen Polish officers. Moreover they treated us as living dead who anyhow - 
would not have a chance to repeat to anyone what they were told. 

When watching today the fantastic blackmail on which the Soviet Union has 
engaged, I see that, in spite of the change of circumstances and a different balance 
of strength, the same plans which I have sketched above are consistently being 
put to life, and that the present development is treated as a test of the American 
and British resistance to the unilateral decisions undertaken by the Kremlin and 
aimed at destroying the defence wall which Poland represents in their drive to 
the West. They go even further than that and try to find partners who would 
back them in their present action so as to be able to make use of their cooperation 
at a later stage. 

The thought of a strong and independent Poland deprives the Kremlin rulers 
of their sleep. They incessantly return to this subject and raise it in their speeches 
broadcast on the air and printed in the press which is anyhow nothing else but 
the voice of the ruling clique. Soviet authorities do not deny the existence of a 
Poland but their main effort is concentrated upon the attempt to establish a 
Poland which w r ould become another Soviet republic or, at least, to create a 
Poland which would be so weak as to present no obstacle to Red imperialism. 

To uninitiated people the plans described above may look like phantasies or the 
products of a morbid imagination. The same applied to Hitler’s plans as des- 
cribed in his “Mein Kampf”. Scarcely anybody took heed of what seemed to be 
utterances of a sickly brain. Nevertheless the programme of the Kominform 
is just as much a reality as was “Mein Kampf” with the difference that it is being 
put to life w r ith even greater brutality and ruthlessness. 

The rulers of the U. S. 8. R. will stake everything on one card to achieve their 
goal because if they fail to take advantage of the results of the present war it 
would postpone indefinitely if not make completely unfeasable their plans of a 
world-wide revolution. 
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In the fulfilment of their plans the Bolsheviks had assigned a special role to the 
chosen Polish officers. The selection of the officers who were to become the 
pioneers of the future Red Army was entrusted to P. S. C. Lieut. Col. Z. BER- 
Llm> who had chosen them with the approval of the highest N. K. V. D. au- 
thorities and had them trained at special courses organised in the neighbour- 
hood of Moseow. 

In my earlier statement I did not give details of the programme which was 
worked out in the “MALACHOWKA” villa. It ran as follows: 

1/ The change of Poland’s political structure enforced with the help of the 
Red Army. 

2/ The incorporation of Poland into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
the 17-th member Republic. 

3/ The consolidating of the newly imposed structure by getting rid in a humani- 
tarian way of elements hostile to the new order, i. e. of the officers’ families, of the 
class of civil servants and all others who would dare to voice their disapproval. 
The getting rid of these elements was to be achieved by their deportation to distant 
districts of Soviet Russia. 

Lt. Col. Berling maintained that one had to look ahead and understand the 
“major issues”. There was nothing to fear from the prospect of Poland becoming 
one of the happy nations of the Soviet Union as the 17-th Soviet Republic. The 
Poles were a talented race, the present generation was well prepared and capable 
of playing a major part within Soviet Russia. Those in power in the U. S. S. R. 
had limited intelligence and inadequate education which opened before the Poles 
enormous possibilities and unlimited horizons. In a short time all key positions 
would fall into the hands of the Poles and they would soon rule the entire Soviet 
Union. If those who refuse to comply and join us will perish it would be through 
no fault of ours and we therefore need not feel any pangs of conscience in respect of 
people who are unable to grasp the “major issues”. 

I would like to quote here Berling’s version of the talks about the missing 
Polish officers. Among them there were many whom he wanted to draw into his 

? lan of collaboration with the U. S. S. R. During one of the conversations with 
’eople’s Commissar Berja in the presence of N. R. V. D. Lieut. Col. Jegorow, 
Berfing explained to the People’s Commissar his intention of making use of these 
officers. Berja had favourably received the suggestions and turning to his Chief 
of Staff had said: “WeH then, I think we should hand over to Berling these officers 
if he wishes to have them”. To which the Chief of Staff replied: “Unfortunately 
I think it will be rather difficult, if at all feasable, to trace these officers”. The 
Peop’e’s Commissar then said: “It was a great mistake”. The Chief of Staff 
added: “We shall try to find them — perhaps it can still be done”. 

I relate the exact wording of this conversation to the best of my memory, 
according to how it was repeated by Berling himself and by Cpt. Rozen-Zawadzki. 
To my question about what could have happened to these officers Cpt. Rozen- 
Zawadzki replied that they had probably been sent to such places from which the 
Bolsheviks w T ere unable to retrieve them. One thing is sure — that not a single 
one of these officers had been found up till the end of March 1942. 

The conversation between Berling and the People’s Commissar related above 
took place either in October or in November 1940. 

To conclude I will quote an epizode which occurred in result of Lieut. Col. 
Berling’s constant assertions that it w r as essential to gain at all price the confidence 
of the Bolsheviks. I, on my part constantly maintained that I did not wish to 
have anything in common with the henchmen of the Polish Nation who sentenced 
to a slow* death innocent Polish children and unhappy Polish women. My atti- 
tude began to influence to a certain degree the “younger” adherents of Berling’s 
group. Towmrds the end of March 1941 the Chief of Staff arrived one day and 
after a long talk in Berling’s room a roll-call w T as ordered at which all officers living 
in the “ Malach6wka” villa were to be present. When we were all assembled the 
Chief of Staff accompanied by Berling turned up and assured us once again that 
all Polish families deported to Russia were living in good conditions and he ended 
his speach with the following sentence: spoken in a raised voice: “Maybe some 
of you are afraid that bv some miracle a Poland will be revived which will hold 
you responsible and want to punish you. I assure you that the Soviet Union is 
sufficiently strong and powerful to ensure in any ciroumstances safety and care to 
all who co-operate with the U. S. S. R.” 

NOTE: By “first interrogation” I mean the inquests which w T ere started in the 
prison of Lubianka, as it was from then on that I became the object of their 
regular “sounding” and “shaping” procedure. 

/Signed/ Lopianowski N. 

Cavalry Capt. 
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Mr. Flood. I now show the witness exhibit 34 and ask him whether 
or not these are the documents to which he refers dealing with matters 
about the prison camp, and have they been in his possession until the 
time they were presented to the Commission. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now show the witness exhibit 35 and ask him whether 
or not exhibit 35 is an exact photostatic reproduction of exhibit 34. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. At this time we offer in evidence translations of ex- 
hibit 35 and return to the witness exhibit 34. 

Now let me have the Red Cross folder, the documents dealing with 
the Polish Red Cross reports? Will you separate from the documents 
which you have before you, Colonel, all ot the documents that refer 
to the Polish Red Cross reports, or the Polish Red Cross matter in 
connection with Katyn? Do you have them separate? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now will you j*ive to me all the documents you have 
in your possession that deal with the Polish Red Cross report relating 
to Katyn? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. I am not presenting all these documents, be- 
cause they were presented by Mr. Skarzynsld. 

Mr. Flood. They were referred to by him? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And you have the documents? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Only a medical opinion of the doctor of 
Polish Red Cross who worked in Katyn. 

Mr. Flood. Those are all the documents you have on that subject? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. I present only these documents. This is a 
plan of the cemetery in Katyn as made by Polish Red Cross after the 
victims were exhumed and reburied. 

Mr. Flood. I want you to take every document you have in front 
of you that deals with the Polish Red Cross at Katyn and give it to 
me in one folder — everything. (Documents produced.) 

Now we present to the stenographer, to be marked for identification, 
exhibit 36 and exhibit 37. 

(The folder referred to was marked as “Exhibit 36” and the photo- 
static copy thereof as' ‘Exhibit 37.”) 
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(Translation copy of Exhibit 87] 

Medico — Legal Opinion 

As the result of the work of exhumation undertaken with the assistance of the 
Technical Committee of the Polish Red Cross between, April 29-th 1943 ana 
June 3-rd 1943, on the site of the crime at Katyfi Forest situated about 16 km. to 
the west of Smolensk, I arrived at the following final conclusions: 

1/ The exhumed bodies numbering 4.145 were buried in eight mass graves. 
Seven of the above mentioned graves, lying close together, were situated on a 
sandy mound at a distance of about 500 m. from the Orsha-Smolefisk main road. 

The largest grave which was “L” shaped contained about 2.500 bodies, the 
remaining from 700 /grave No. 2/ to 50 /grave No. 5/. 

The exhumed bodies were closely packed in layers side by side and for the most 
part face downwards and only in the upper layers of grave No. 1 were they thrown 
in at random. 

The grave No. 8 situated at a distance of about 100 ra. from the group of the 
other graves was only partially emptied but on the strength of comparison of its 
dimentions with those of the other graves it could contain about 150-200 bodies, 

2/ Taking into account the fact that in the large majority of cases the bodies 
were dressed in Polish officers' uniforms and were provided with inoculation cer- 
tificates from Kozielsk camp, it must be assumed that they were bodies of the 
Polish officer prisoners of war of 1939, interned in the Kozielsk camp. 

3/ The post mortem examinations of the bodies established the cause of death 
to be a shot in the skull, damaging the vital centres of the brain / for the most part 
the medulla / and causing instantaneous death. 

This shot, aimed as a rule from the back slightly below the occipital protuber- 
ance and running upwards and towards the front of the cranium, for the most 
part terminated in an exit wound within the upper part of the forehead. 

Only in a few cases was a double or even a triple shot in the back of the head 
established. 

4/ This stereotyped bullet channel proved the executioners to be both system- 
atic and experienced. 

5/ All the shots wdre fired from pistols and the amunition used bore the trade 
mark “Greco 7'65 D”. 

The fact that it was often found that the edges of the wounds were singed and 
that grains of unburnt powder were stuck round them, proved that the shot had 
been fired from a very close range. 

6/ The relative large number of cartridge cases and bullets in the vicinity of 
the graves, under the pine needles and even inside the graves, were a sufficient 
basis for the supposition that the execution was carried out over the graves or. 
even after the victims had been led into the graves, previously dug out. 

7/ The absence of any traces of a struggle having occurred before death led to 
the supposition that the victims w r ere overpowered by assistants and only then 
shot by proper executioners. The fact that in nearly 20% of the cases the hahds 
were bound behind the back with a cord tied in a double slip knot, suggested that 
this method was used as a preventive measure against selfdefence with individuals 
who could offer resistance / physically fit / . 

Also the throwing of tne greatcoats over the heads of the victims / grave 
No. 5 / and the tying of them with a cord at the height of the neck and connecting 
this knot with the knot typically used for the binding of the hands behind the 
back, suggested that this refined method of disabling the victims was intended to 
prevent any shouting before the execution. 

8/ The precision with which each victim was shot, the fact that the layers of 
bodies were spread over with a calcium compound / grave No. 1 / , the period 
covered by the dates of the Soviet newspapers and diaries found on the bodies 
and finally the careful arrangement of the bodies in each grave / with the exception 
of the upper layers of grave No. 1 / sufficiently proved that the crime was carried 
out over a long period of time. 

9/ It was impossible to fix exactly the length of time the bodies had lain under 
the ground by the degree of the putrid decomposition only. It is true that the 
research of rrof. Orsos / Budapest / is supposed to have established that an 
incrustation of calcium salts on the inner side of the skull does not occur before a 
body has lain in the earth for three years. But this phenomenon, which was met 
with several times on the Katyfi bodies, has still not been definitely accepted in the 
field of forensic medicine and cannot, therefore, be used as a basis for tne calcula- 
tion of the exact period of time the bodies had lain in the earth. 
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The exhumed bodies showed a varying degree of putrid decomposition depend- 
ing on the layer of soil, its reaction, the accessibility of air, humidity and the pres- 
sure under which they were lying. Thus in the upper sandy layers the bodies 
were light and brittle and presented a picture of a partial mummification, whereas 
in the lower layers of clay or peat / grave No. 1 / they shdwed signs of the forma- 
tion of the so called adipocere which was characterised by the preservation of the 
general features of the body. 

The skin of these bodies was covered with a sticky, grey grease which had an 
unpleasant, strong smell which had also permeated the clothes of the bodies. 

The above mentioned layer of grease protected from external influences not 
only the bodies, but also the documents found on the bodies. The clothes on the 
bodies in the upper layers were faded and fragile and in the lower layers they were 
strong and the colours were preserved. 

10/ The above mentioned degree of putrid decomposition being dependent on 
external factors and the exact adherance of contiguously lying bodies, proved that 
the original arrangement of the bodies had not been disturbed. 

11/ The presence of wooden soles /“apelfiwki”/ attached to the boot legs by 
means of a string or by leather straps found on quite a considerable number of 
bodies in grave No. 1 , and the absence of them in the other graves, led to the 
supposition that grave No. 1 was filled with the victims of the first executions, 
carried out in the colder part of the year, and that the other mass graves had been 
filled one by one at a later time in the season. 

From notes found in the diaries of the exhumed bodies it could be calculated 
that the time in which the first seven mass graves had been made was the end of 
March and the month of April 1940. 

Grave No. 8, discovered on the first of June 1943, was the latest and I calculate 
that it was made in the first half of May 1940. The bodies in it were, clad in 
summer uniforms and the Soviet newspapers found on them were dated the first 
days of May 1940. 

12/ The examination of the material evidence found on the bodies such as 
anti-typhoid inoculation certificates from the prisoners camp at Kozielsk, identity 
cards, P. K. O. savings books / Post Office Savings Bank /, diaries, letters received 
at Kozielsk or not yet sent from Kozielsk, military aluminium identity discs, 
visiting cards, sketches, photographs etc. made it possible to establish for the 
greater number of the victims their surname, Christian name, military rank, 
profession, age, the localitv from which they came, religion etc. 

13/ The above mentioned material evidence and more than anything else the 
diaries and note books made it possible to establish more precisely the time of the 
crime. They all ceased in the second half of March and April 1940. 

These made it also possible to establish the route ♦long which the Polish pris- 
oners were brought to the scene of the crime, which was Kozielsk, — Smolefisk. 
— Gniezdowo. The further route was covered in prison cars to the place of 
execution in the Katyfi Forest. So, for instance, the diary of Major Adam Solski, 
No. 490, finishes on the 9-th of April 1940 with the note: “We have been brought 
to a wood, hour 8'30 — they take away watches, belts, pen knives, roubles”. 

14 / The data collected as a result of the examination of the scene of the crime 
and the exhumation of the bodies agreed with the depositions of the Russian wit- 
nesses, who in the spring of 1940, saw the Polish prisoners being brought in parties 
in prison wagons, to Gniezdowo Station and from there being driven in prison 
cars in the direction of the Katyfi Forest/Zacharov, Kisielev/: 

The witness Kisielev, who lived nearby, had even heard shots and shouts from 
the direction of the forest. 

15/ The finding, in the area of the Katyfi Forest, of quite a number of other 
graves containing Russian bodies with typical shot wounds in the skull led to the 
supposition that the Katyfi Forest had already been used for some time as a place 
of execution. 

Judging by the degree of putrid decomposition of the bodies in the different 
Russian graves the time that they had lain in the earth should be calculated as 
being from 5-1 5 years. 

16/ The expert reserves to himself the right of giving a supplementary forensic 
medical statement after he has finished the analysing of further material. 

Mr. Flood. I show to the witness exhibit 36 and ask him whether 
or not exhibit 36 is a report of the Polish Red Cross in connection with 
the Katyn massacre and direct his attention to that part of exhibit 36 
which is a map purporting to be a map of the graves and the number 
of graves found at Katyn, and ask him for the record to designate 
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from the number of graves how many graves in number are shown 
on that map. These are the graves shown on this map which were 
dug by the Polish Red Cross at the time they reburied the bodies of 
the Polish officers that were dug up by the Germans at Katyn, and 
the comment is significant for the purpose of showing the contrast 
between the number of graves as marked on the map by the Polish 
Red Cross and the number of graves subsequently the Russians said 
they found at Katyn, namely, one. 

Colonel, will you state from the map the number of graves marked 
on the Polish Red Cross report? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. It is six large graves and two small, two 
individual graves. 

Mr. Flood. I show the witness exhibit 36 and ask him whether or 
not exhibit 36, which I have just shown him and he has read from the 
map and the other document, is the report of the Polish Red Cross 
on the Katyn matter which has been in his custody until presented 
to the committee today? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now show the witness exhibit 37 and ask him whether 
or not exhibit 37 in its two parts, including a photostat of the said 
map, is a true translation of exhibit 36? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. We now offer in evidence exhibit 37 in two parts and 
return to the witness exhibit 36. 

Will you now let me have all documents in one exhibit referring to 
the Kriwoserczew case? [Documents produced.] 

Would you have this exhibit, which contains three separate docu- 
ments, marked as exhibit 38 and the photostat thereof marked as 
exhibit 39. 

(Documents referred to were marked as “Exhibit 38” and the 
photostatic copy thereof as “Exhibit 39.”) 

Mr. Flood. I now show you, Colonel, marked for identification, 
exhibit 38, which contains three separate documents and ask you 
whether or not exhibit 38 in its three parts contains references in your 
files to the Kriwoserczew case, and has this exhibit been in your posses- 
sion until such time as it was presented to the committee today? 

Colonel Lumkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you exhibit 39 and ask you whether or not 
that is an exact photostatic reproduction of exhibit 38 in its three 
parts? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. We now offer in evidence exhibit 39 and return to the 
witness exhibit 38. 
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[Translation oopy of Exhibit 39] 

(The document translated below is written on a printed form / No. 5/S/. The 
names and data are typed in the spaces between the printed text. The printed 
text has been italicised in the translation.] 

Field Court Martial. No. 6/S. 

Doc. Ref. Sow. 6/46. 

RECORD OF HEARING OF WITNESS 

In the field, Day 22-nd May 194& f Started at 2.30 p.m. 

Criminal case against: 

PRESENT 

Military Judge Lieut. Auditor LEWICKI KAZIMIERZ, 

Recorder Sergeant HUBERT STANISLAW, 

The t witness having been cautioned and instructed in accordance with art: - 81 of 
the Military Penal Code, - staled as follows. 

1/ Name and Chr. name: KRIWOfcERCOW IWAN son of GREGORY, 

2/ Date and place of birth: 20.VII.1915, NOWE BATOKI, borough of KATYN, 
District of SMOLENSK, 

3/ Religion : Orthodox, 

4/ Family status: bachelor, 

5/ Military rank - profession: metal turner, 

6/ Allocation - address: resided before the war at his birth place, 

7/ Relation to defendant and/or other parties concerned in this case: - 
8/ 77ie witness was sworn in accordance with art . 83 of the Military Penal Code 
having been first instructed in accordance with art. 82 point 2 of the M.P.C. 

The hearing was conducted in Polish. Now and then the less usual Polish 
expressions were translated into Russian to the Witness by 2/Lieut. Heitzman 
Marian from the General Staff in LONDON. The Witness understands Polish 
perfectly. The Witness gave evidence as recorded on the attached sheets No. 
1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Follow four signatures, KRIW / KRIWO&ERCOW/ /in Russian/, 

St. Hubert, Lewicki, Lieut, 

M. Heitzman. 
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[Translation Copy of Exhibit 39A] 


In the beginning of March 1940 rumours circulated that the N. K. V. D. was 
going to build some houses in the KOZIE GORY wood because diggings of the 
foundations had already been started. The pits were dug out by civilian prisoners 
brought over under N. K. V. D. guard in three to four cars from the Smolensk 
prison. I saw the arrivals of these convicts with my own eyes. The works were 
started n the first days of March. I reckon they must have been convicts from 
Smolensk because the cars were coming from that direction. 

When these works were completed transports of officers began to arrive to 
Gniezdowo. I remember that they began to arrive at the time of the armistice 
with Finland and even because of that people initially said that the N. K. V. D. 
transported Finish officers. But already on the second day some of the local 
inhabitants recognised Polish uniforms and it became known that those were 
transports of Polish prisoners of war — of officers. 

The transports were brought by special trains composed of an engine and 3 to 4 
prison coaches /stotypinki/: Sometimes the coaches were of the smaller two-axle 
type at other times they were the large four-axle ones. 

The whole train was moved to the side track near the storage building opposite 
the little square. There the “black — raven” /“czornyj-woron”/ prison cars 
moved up with their backs towards the railway carriages and the officers were 
transferred into them. There were two “black-ravens” and a lorry on to which 
the belongings of the officers were loaded and also a passenger car. In the latter 
travelled the commander, an officer of the N. K. V. D. I could not see precisely 
his badges but I think he had one strap. After the officers had been loaded into 
the “ravens” the whole column drove off towards Kozie Gdry and then returned 
for the next batch. 

People said that the N. K. V. D. was taking them to Kozie Gdry for the purpose 
of shooting them there. Although nobody witnessed the executions it was known 
that there was no camp in the Kozie G6ry forest and moreover the place waa 
known to have been an execution place for many years. 

The escort was composed of an N. K. V. D. team from Smolensk, and I even 
knew the driver of one of the “black-ravens”; his name was JAKIM ROZUWA- 
JEW known by the nick-name of KIM. Further to that I know that PIETKA — 
I forget his surname — the driver of the lorry, on which the officers’ luggage was 
transported to Kozie Gdry and who, later on, was thrown out of employment 
with the N. K. V. D. and worked in the Sojuztrans in Smolensk, told people 
even before the Germans had arrived that the N. K. V. D. had executed these 


officers. 

A relative of mine told me that one day while the train was being shuttled on 
the station he recognised among the N. K. V. D. escort a man he knew personally. 
He began to talk to him and asked him 'whether these men were taken to a camp. 
To which he got the answer: “Where did you see any camps over here? Why 
do you ask stupid questions as if you did not know where they are taken to? . 

The personnel of the N. K. V. D. “datcha” /villa/ numbered not more than 3 to 
4 persons because the members of the N. K. V. D. used to come there only for a 
very short time and they did not live there. Not far from the N. K. V. D. villa, 
in the village of BOREK there was a large N. K. V. D. Sanatorium. After the 
Germans had taken over, the N. K. V. D. villa was occupied bv a high ranking 
German officer, allegedly a general who lived there with his A. D. C. but no 
military unit was stationed there. Including the general not more than 10 people 
lived there. 


After the war of 1939 there were no prisoner of war camps in the neighborhood 
of Katyn and Gniezdow’o nor were there any further westward. Neither w-ere 
there any road repairs undertaken in that district apart from the normal work 
done by the local road guards. 

The German troops occupied the Gniezdowo district on the 27th July 1941 
while Smolensk /the upper part of the town/ w r as taken already on the 16-th of 
July. During 13 days the district was a no-mans-land and everyone could do 
what he wanted. True enough there were some disorganised units of the Red 
Army which remained in the district till the 26-th and then withdrew after blow- 
ing up the railway and the road bridges but there was no order at the time. 

In the spring of 1942, Polish workers who worked there as members of the 
TODT organisation and w f cre employed in collecting steel scraps, learned froni 
the local inhabitants about the existence of the graves of Polish officers shot in 
the Kozie Gdry forest. 

I myself witnessed such a conversation. I know from KISIELEW that the 
Polish workers had visited him and had asked him to show them the graves. 
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Kisielew took them to the site on which they raised a small wooden cross. I saw 
that cross myself. 

In 1943 an article appeared in the “NOWYJ PUT” a Smolensk newspaper 
printed in Russian by tne Germans — about the crimes committed by the Bol- 
sheviks on territories they had occupied in 1939. The article described the mass 
arrests, the deportations of hundreds of thousands of people to Siberia, of which 
the majority had perished there, and it also mentioned that Gen. Sikorski was 
unable to trace in Russia a few thousand of Polish officers at the time when he was 
organising a Polish Army on Russian territory. After having read this article 
I raised the subject when talking to the German interpreter and I said among 
others: “Why are they searching for these officers in Russia when they had been 
shot and buried here in Kozie G<Sry”. The interpreter who was employed by the 
“Geheime Feld Polizei” made no comment at the time but a few days later a 
relation of mine who looked after the horses of the Geheime F. P. told me that I 
was to be sent somewhere the next day with n.c. officers of the Geh. F.P. I was 
loaded on to a cart together with two local inhabitants and we were driven in the 
direction of Kozie G6ry. We were accompanied by two corporals of the Geh. 
F.P. on motorcycles. One of them called Arholtz or Eichholtz spoke Russian. 
I am nearly certain that I had seen him since either in March or in April 1940. 
He was then a prisoner of war in the Fallingsbosted camp in Germany. The 
same Arholtz or Eichholtz could probablv give some information about the fate 
of IWAN WASILIEWICZ ANDREJEW from NOWE BATOKI who was 
evacuated togehter with his wife and Eichholtz to Mifisk, where his wife gave 
birth to a daughter. I do not know what happened to them after that. 

When we arrived to the N. K. V. D. villa the two German N. C. O.'s asked me 
where were the graves of the Polish officers. I said I did not know but that I 
would go and ask Kisielew' who lived close by and who was sure to know some- 
thing. Kisielew was at home lying on the stove and when I told him what it 
was about he said that last year already Polish workers had asked him the same 
question. I told him that now we were going to dig up the graves. He dressed 
and followed me and then showed us where the graves were. 

We broke up the frozen earth with pick-axes and took turns in digging up the 
mound. When we had already dug a fairly deep hole a cadaverous smell spread 
around. As my two comrades could not stand the stench and began to feel sick 
while I somehow proved more resistant I was the one to dig the last shift. Up 
till now we had dug through sand but at the bottom of the hole I struck now on a 
thin layer of black soil under which I finally uncovered a corpse. I first saw the 
military overcoat or rather its back belt since the body was lying face downwards, 
I wrenched off a button from the back belt and cleaning it I could see that it had 
an eagle on it. I handed over the button to the Germans and after they had in- 
spected it I wrapped it up in a piece of paper. After which we interrupted the 
digging and returned to the village. 

When we were back in Gniezdowo Lieut. Voss, the secretary of the Gen. F. P. 
arrived. I showed him the button and told him how we had dug out a hole and 
about the cadaverous stench which exhaled from it. On hearing which Voss took 
a bottle of spirit in case anyone felt sick again and took us all back to Kozie G6ry. 
This time we went by car accompanied by the motorcycles. When we arrived on 
the spot Voss ordered us to widen the hole and to remove the head from the body 
and take it out of the pit. He took a good look at it, ordered us to replace it and 
to cover up the body with a thin layer of earth. He then strolled around the 
wood, crossed the little swamp at the bottom of the hollow between the mounds 
and then took us all back to Gniezdowo. 

Later the same day the Austrian N. C. O./Unteroffizier/GUSTAW PONKA, 
with the help of the interpreter Arholtz or Eichholtz, took down in writing a state- 
ment which I made answering questions about what I knew of the shootings of 
the Polish officers. Together with me they also questioned IWAN ANDREJEW 
knick-named “RUMBA” from Nowe Batoki. I wish to stress that during the 
hearing I was asked to tell only what I knew and nobody threatened me about 
anything, neither was I shouted at. Andrejew who was questioned in my presence 
was treated in the same way. I was not present during the hearings of the other 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood but if the Germans had beaten up or even 
threatened anyone I would have undoubtedly heard of it. The best proof of the 
bebaviour of those questioning us was that knowing that Kisielew was an old man 
they did not summon him to Gniezdowo but Ponka with the interpreter went to 
his house to take down his statement in writing. I saw Kisielew many a time 
after that and he was in excellent health although he was very old. On the day 
of my evacuation to the West, that is on the 24-th of Sept. 1943 I saw Kisielew 
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walking together with his wife, and he was even pushing a wheelbarrow before him. 
Anyhow there was no reason for beating up or threatening anyone of those who 
made statements because all of them including Kisielew gave evidence of their 
own free will. 

A few days later a Red Cross Commission arrived and set up a Red Cross flag 
on the site. The interpreter told us that from then on the whole place was under 
the control of the Red Cross. The members of the Red Cross Commission inter- 
viewed us and questioned us about everything we knew’ of the execution of the 
officers and only the interpreter was present during these hearings. We talked 
quite freely and nobody shouted at us. 

I also talked to the delegation of the Polish prisoners of war. Initially we 
spoke through the intermediary of the interpreter but one of the Polish prisoners 
of war — an officer with two or three stars — told the interpreter that he spoke bad 
Russian and began to speak to us in Russian himself without the help of the 
interpreter. Among the members of that delegation was a Polish Lieut. Colonel 
but he did not speak Russian. 

I also talked to the delegation of English prisoners of war. The Englishmen 
first inspected the graves and then came towards us accompanied by the German 
Propaganda Chief. The Germans began to shout for the “Doltn etcher * 9 / inter- 
preter /. At this moment one of the British delegates, a tall officer with specta- 
cles, broke away from the group, and came up to us and in rather broken Russian 
asked us: “Pslkownik choczet znat’ skolko platit nam dzienieg Germancy?*' 
/“The Colonel wants to know how F much the Germans pay you”/. Kisielew 
answered that nobod v pays him anything. Later on the British questioned us 
through the intermediary of that English officer and asked us about how the 
Bolsheviks had transported the officers. After which they went off to inspect the 
graves of the executed Russians. 

I also spoke to the members of the Polish Red Cross team. I recollect that one 
day after a certain body had been unearthed, the Poles after inspecting his docu- 
ments began to talk excitedly among themselves and I overheard the name 
“Pilsudski” repeated once or twice. Interested, I moved up and asked them 
what had happened. To which they showed me the documents they held and 
told me that they had found the body of KALICINSKI — Piteudski’s personal 
phvsician. 

Towards the end of May the Germans had finished the exhumation of the seven 
graves at this side of the swamp. At that time all the bodies from these seven 
graves had boen taken out. Out of the eighth small grave on the other side of the 
swamp the Germans took out only a few bodies which they put back into the 
grave and ordered all exhumation w r orks to be stopped. 

Among those who gave evidence before the Germans was IWAN ANDREJEW 
from the village ZYTKI, nick-named “SZLOPECZKA”, over forty years old, not 
to be mixed up with the other IWAN ANDREJEW nick-named “RUMBA” / be- 
cause of his crooked legs / who joined the evacuation to the West. In the summer 
of 1943 when rumours began to circulate that the Red Army was approaching 
the wife of SZLOPECZKA threw him out of the house and declared she did not 
wish to live with him any longer. I understood then that she was afraid that 
when the Reds would come back all those who had testified before the Germans 
would be made responsible for it. 

Throughout the years 1941 and 1942, after the Germans had taken over, no 
troops were ever stationed in the N. K. V. D. villa except for the high ranking 
German officer who, as I have already mentioned, lived there. Neither was the 
territory of the wood out of bounds and there were no guards arround it, not even 
a fence the latter having been broken up for fuel. Anybody could stroll over the 
wood — I myself walked about it in search of mushrooms. The Germans never 
forbade us to walk in the neighbourhood of the villa. Neither did I ever see any 
cars arriving there except for the passenger car which belonged to the officer who 
lived there. 

The people in the neighbourhood did not pay much attention to the whole 
matter because it w^as known to all that the N. K. V. D. had used Kozic Gdry as 
an execution place for years and everyone knew how’ it was done. 

SI EM ION ANDREJEW from NOWE BATOKT who worked in the workshop 
at the 95 Depot in KRASNY BOR to where he travelled daily by train, heard 
from the railway workers that th^ Polish officers were brought over by the N. K. 
V. D. from Koziclsk. I never heard anyone say about officers being brought also 
from Starobielsk or Ostaszk6w. ANDREJEW had moved further East to 
Russia before the Germans had arrived. 
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When the Red Army came up closer I decided to evacuate together with the 
Germans. IVAN ANDREJEW / “RUMBA” / who was an acquaintance of 
mine hesitated whether to go or to stay but I advised him to go West unless he 
wished to be shot by the N. K. V. D. 

So he finally made up his mind and went Westward by car with the German 
interpreter THEODOR whose surname I forget. I wanted to go with them but 
they left me behind. It was therefore only a day or two later that I went out 
onto the highway and begged a German military policeman who regulated the 
traffic to help me to be taken West. He stopped a passing car which was going 
to ORSZA and that was how I left. 

I have heard the name of MIENSZAGIN, who was the commandant of the 
city of Smolensk during the German occupation, but I know nothing of what 
had happened to him. 

I wish to state additionally that when I first gave evidence before the Germans, 
the first one to be questioned was WASYLKOW, who was the third from among 
those who went to Kozie G6ry for the first digging up of the graves. Wesylkow, 
who was rather cowardly, when asked what he had seen answered that he had 
seen nothing and knows nothing to which the interpreter said: 4 ‘Well, if you 
know nothing and you do not want to say anything you'd better go home”. 

On page 2 of this record in the 12-th line from the bottom the word “GUST AW” 
has been written in; on page 3 in the 6-th line from the top the word “interpreter” 
has been added while in the 7-th line from the bottom “E 6” has been deleted 
and “95” inserted instead. 

After having been read over, signed 

/signatures/ KRIW /KRIWOfcERZOW/, /in Russian/ 

K. Lewicki, Lieut. 

H. Heitzman. 


S. Hubert. 
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Mr. Flood. For the benefit of the record, and to orient these 
exhibits which are being considered later by the committee, will you 
just state briefly the elements of this Kriwoserzew case, and its signif- 
icance to the Katyn matter? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Kriwoserzew 

Mr. Flood. I want to know who he was, how he came to the 
attention of the Polish London Government, and what connection he 
has (or his case has) with Katyn. Just give me in one paragraph 
Colonel, for the purpose of the documentary record, the significance 
of this man to this case. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Kriwoserzew was an inhabitant of a village 
near Gnizdowa. There he has many friends, and from them he 
learned about the fate of the Polish officers in Katyn Forest. Later, 
when the Russians started the offensive, he fled to Germany and 
worked in Berlin. Later he went to the western zone of Germany 
where he went to the Polish authorities declaring that he is a witness 
of the Katyn massacre. 

Mr. Flood. Did this man come to London? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. He was in communication with you here in London? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And he was subsequently found dead in London? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Not in London, in the provinces. 

Mr. Flood. In England? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. In England, yes. 

Mr. Flood. At this time I will ask this witness to step aside while 
we place on the stand the investigator for the committee, Mr. Pucinski. 

TESTIMONY OF ROMAN PUCINSKI, (INVESTIGATOR FOR THE 

COMMITTEE 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Pucinski, you have already been sworn in this 
matter. I am advised that you have to present to the committee a 
document having to do with the Kriwoserzew case, is that correct? 

Mr. Pucinski. That is correct, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Flood. Will you present that to me at this time? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. IDocument handed to Mr. Flood.] 

Mr. Flood. I now ask the stenographer to mark as exhibit No. 40 
the document just handed to me by the investigator. 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 40” and 
follows:) 
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[Translation of Exhibit 40] 

I KRIWOSERZEW Ivan born at Gniezdowo, Russia, Russian Citizen, on 
20.7.1915 reported to the first Polish officer I met to tell the whole story of the 
massacre of the Polish officers at Katyn in 1940. 

My village was situated about 3 kilometers from the wood where the shooting 
took place. 

When the place was occupied by the Germans I stayed there (in my Home 
village, Gniezdowo). I learned from the Germans that they are interested in 
finding the missing Polish officers, interested in the massacre of Polish officers, 
and that the matter is of international importance. I reported to them and told 
them all I knew and to different International inquiring committees. I was the 
first to show them the graves. I worked for three months in opening the mass 
graves of Polish officers. 

When Russians moved forward I was sent by the Germans into Germany and 
worked as a railway-worker in Berlin. Before Russian occupied Berlin I fled on 
foot here. 

I state the above solemnly in place of oath. 

(Signed) (Kriw) 

Verden, 31.5.45. Kriwozerzew 

(in Russian) 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Pucinski, I now show you exhibit No. 40, and ask 
you to identify what that exhibit is. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Flood, this is an original statement reportedly 
in the handwriting of Kriwoserzew, made to a Polish officer, and 
signed in his own handwriting 

Mr. Flood. Whose own handwriting? 

Mr. Pucinski. In Kriwoserzew’s handwriting, his own signature, 
on May 31, 1945, in a displaced persons camp at Verden in Germany. 
This statement was taken by a Major Gruber, who had been referred 
to by our undisclosed witness in Chicago, and subsequently turned 
over 

Mr. Flood. By “undisclosed witness”, you mean a witness that we 
had called and sworn in Chicago, whose identity was known to the 
committee, but for the reason of his having relatives behind the iron 
curtain, the committee did not disclose his name? 

Mr. Pucinski. That is correct; and this statement subsequently 
was turned over to the Polish Government in exile, and it was given 
to me the other day by Mr. Jankowski 

Mr. Flood. By whom? 

Mr. Pucinski. By Mr. Jankowski, on instructions of the President 
of the Polish Government in exile, Mr. Zaleski. 

Mr. Flood. And the document has been in your possession ever 
since until such time as you present it to the committee now? 

Mr. Pucinski. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. We will offer that in evidence. 

Now, Colonel Lunkiewicz, will you return to the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF COL. JERZY LUNKIEWICZ— Resumed 

Mr. Flood. Will you let me have in one folder all of the communi- 
cations, telegrams, memoranda and so forth, which you referred to as 
dealing with the matter of Katyn? 

Will you describe briefly what those documents are? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. These are statements of the visiting Polish 
journalist, Mr. Goetel, in Katyn. They were made in 1946 so you can 
see he didn’t think those things up just recently. 
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Mr. Flood. Mr. Goetel was a witness who testified before this 
committee on yesterday’s hearing? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. This is the testimony of Mrs. Ostro- 
mecka about the body of her sister which was found in the Katyn 
grave. 

Mr. Flood. As I understand it, Colonel, the lady to whom you now 
refer with reference to this particular document is the sister of the only 
female whose body was found with those of the Polish officers at Katyn, 
and that female was a Polish aviatress? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. And this is a document of her sister? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz.# Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Anything else? 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. No, that is all, in this matter. 

I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification exhibits No. 
41 and No. 42. 

(Documents referred to marked “Exhibit No. 41” for identification, 
and “Exhibit No. 42” for identification.) 

Mr. Flood. I now show you. Colonel, exhibit No. 41 and ask you 
whether or not that is the exhibit containing the document to which 
you have just referred in your testimony, namely, statements with 
reference to Katyn from Mr. Goetel? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you exhibit No. 42 and ask you whether or 
not it is an exact copy of statements made by Mrs. Musnika. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. It is, sir. 

Mr. Flood. In that case we offer in evidence translations of exhibit 
No. 41 and exhibit No. 42. Photostatic copies of the original state- 
ments will remain as part of this committee’s permanent file. 

[Translation oopy of Exhibit 41] 

Report by Febdynand Goetel on hib Visit to Katyn 

In the first days of April 1943, I received a telephone call from Wladyslaw 
Zyglarski, the Secretary of the Society of Authors and Journalists and during 
the Occupation, one of the members of the so called Literary Committee of the 
R.G.O. /Central Council of Welfare/. He informed me that I was being sought 
in some urgent matter by Dr. Grundman from the “Abteilung Propaganda' r of 
the “ General Gouvernement”. Thinking that I was wanted about something 
which had to do with the canteen kitchen in the building of the Literary Society 
I went to town to find out whether something had occured in the canteen. In 
the meantime, Grundman had found out from Zyglarski that I lived in Zoliborz, 
56, Mickiewicz Street and had come to my house by car. Not having found me 
at home he repeated to my wife that he had a very urgent matter to see me about 
and he made a note of the telephone number in the nearest little shop. I usually 
made use of the telephone belonging to the photographer who lived in the base- 
ment of out house. Zyglarski and one or two others knew of its existence. 

Having decided that something new must have happened I went to see Grund- 
man even before noon on the same day. He told me that in the vicinity of 
Smolensk in a place called Kozie G6ry the Intelligence Service of the German 
Army had discovered enormous mass graves in which were buried murdered 
Polish officers. The exhumation works had already begun and the results were 
most startling. There were to be several thousand victims. The German 
Authorities greatly stirred by this discovery had decided to send to the place a 
Polish delegation to which all help would be given without asking in return for 
anv public statements including such which could be used by German propaganda. 

t was taken aback by this news which immediately brought to my mind the 
idea that this might well be a clue to the mystery of the missing Polish prisoners 
of war who had vanished from the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostaszk6w. 
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After some quick thinking I asked Grundman why did not he approach the 
Polish Red Cross in this matter, it being the most suitable institution to deal 
with such a case, both because of its statutory aims and because of the importance 
the Polish public would attach to its opinion. Grundman replied that although 
in his opinion the P.R.C. should in fact be asked to take tnis matter in hand 
there were reasons which made the relations between the German Authorities 
and this Institution difficult. He hinted that probably I knew what these 
reasons were. 

Which in fact I did. The P. R. C. was the only institution in the General 
Government which persisted as a remnant and vestige of the sovereign Polish 
State. Shielded by International Law the P. R. C. successfully resisted the 
several attempts to liquidate it undertaken by the Germans. As a result its 
existence was little more than a formality and its activities were reduced to the 
narrowest frames of taking care of the invalides of tjie 1939 campaign. 

Realizing that, if the news about Kozie Gdry would turn out to be true, the 
position of the P. R. C. might all of a sudden greatly gain in strength, I stipulated 
that in the event of my going to Katyri I was going to send a report about my 
observations made there to the P. R. C. In the first place, however, I would like 
to be told who was supposed to participate in the delegation. Grundman stated 
that invitations to join the delegation had been sent out to representatives of the 
Central Board of the R. G. O., and of the Warsaw branch of the R. G. O., to the 
clergy, to the Warsaw Municipal Council and to the Judicature. I was going 
to meet the representatives of all these institutions at an informative conference 
in the “Propagandaamt” which was to take place tomorrow morning* The de- 
parture by air would take place in the morning of the third day. I declared 
then that in given circumstances I w'as willing to take part in the delegation subject 
however to my opinion about what I W'as going to see not being hampered in any 
way since I w'ould be going there in the capacity of a counsel to Poland. I warned 
that I had no intention of concealing whatever I was about to see in Kozie Gdry 
and that I would do my utmost to acquaint Polish public opinion with my obser- 
vations. Grundman agreed to my conditions. 

Having left Grundman I immediately tried to establish contact with the 
“Underground” and with the institutions Grundman had mentioned to me. I 
was a member of the O. P. W./“Fighting Poland”/ and at the time I was editor 
of the “Nurt” /“Undercurrent”/. I had no direct contact with Julian Piasecki 
wrho was my superior. My liason “Karol” w r ould be contacting me only in a few 
days time. I therefore made use of another channel and through the intermediary 
of a neighbour of mine Marjan Buczkow*ski and his liason “Marta” I passed the 
information about my interview' with Grundman to Hubert who w'as then Chief 
of Propaganda of the LTnderground Army for the Warsaw district. 

According to Buczkow'ski Hubert did not take my news very seriously and 
was supposed to have said that: “The Germans are trying to put a fast one on 
Goetel”. However, he gave his consent to my going to Smoledsk requesting 
that I give him a full report upon my return. 

Next I got in touch by telephone with President Kulski and Machnicki from 
the R. G. O. Neither of them denied that they had been invited to undertake 
the journey but they also seemed to take the whole matter rather lightly and were 
somewhat scared of it. The attitude of Hubert as that of the others rather 
annoyed me. The element of aversion for any initiative on the part of the 
Germans did not seem to me to be a sufficient excuse in this particular case. I 
was aware that the Katyri case was going to be a painful and dangerous venture 
to w'hoever w r as going to be mixed up with it. Because wiiatever we were going 
to discover there w'e were liable to becoming targets of an attack — either from the 
Germans or from the Bolsheviks. A foretaste of the latter already began to let 
itself be felt in Warsaw. 

At the meeting w'hich took place the next day in the “Propagandaamt” I met 
representatives of the City of Warsaw in the persons of Dr. Kipa and Dr. Zawi- 
stowski, President Kulski having excused himself because of pressure of work. 
The Warsaw' R. G. O. w r as represented by director Machnicki and Wachowiak, 
the Clergy by the Rev. Prelate Father Kozubski, the judicature by someone I diu 
not know. There w r ere a few other persons present whose names I do not recollect 
and also Emil SkRvski, the waiter, whose name was not mentioned to me by 
Grundman the day before. Grundman repeated to ys the story about the Kozie 
G6ry adding to it fresh details and then read to us the list of institutions and 
individuals who had been invited to participate asking us one by one w'hether 
we were willing to go. Father Kozubski declined giving as excuse the illness of 
Mgr. Szelagowski the Bishop of Warsaw and also his own awe of a journey by 
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aeroplane. Machnieki and Wachowiak also refused, however, they named 
someone else who would be going as a representative of the R. G. O. Dr. Kipa 
also gave a name of a doctor who would be sent as a delegate of the City of War* 
saw while the man representing the judicature said that the President of the 
Court of Justice was seriously ill but that a delegate would be nominated and 
that he would report at the airport. If I remember rightly Father Kozubski gave 
finally a similar promise in the name of the Clergy. /Neither the representative 
of the Clergy nor of the judicature ever turned up the next day at the airport, 

► The following day at the airport I met two doctors, one from the City Council 
and one from the R. G. O. There was also Emil Skiwski and a few photographers. 
No representatives of the official press were present. There was however, a 
gentleman who introduced himself as the editor of a Lublin newspaper. From 
Cracow, by air, came Edward Seydrid, Director of the Central Board of the 
R. G. O. and Olenbusch, Chief of the German Propaganda for the whole of the 
General Gouvernement accompanied by a German cameraman in uniform. 
Finally there arrived a Pole allegedly from the Cracow Broadcasting Service who 
introduced himself by the name of W^sowicz. 

We reached the Smolensk airport at noon. During the afternoon the Germans 
took us for a tour round the town and in the evening in the officers’ mess they 
introduced to us three officers from the Propaganda Unit attached to the Smolensk 
Army. Two of them were lieutenants, one was a captain. The Katyti case was 
explained to us by Lieut. Slovencik, an officer of the reserve, allegedly a journalist 
by profession from Vienna. Of the other two one introduced himself as a sculptor 
from Insbruck. A lieutenant with the badges of the “Oeheimepolizei” listened 
to our conversation from time to time. I guess that this must have been Voss 
of whose existence I learned only later. 

Slovencik acquainted us with a more exact version about Katyti and showed 
us photographs of the forest, of the bodies and of the documents found on the 
bodies. He also showed us a few original documents which had already been 
disinfected. 

One or two details of his story are woTth mentioning. In the first place, the 
details about how the graves had been discovered. First traces of these had 
been found by the “Feldpolizei” [Field Police] which, at the time, was carrying 
out intelligence investigations among the local inhabitants. Apparently, those 
living in the neighborhood of the Kozie G6ry forest — a part of the larger Katyti 
wood which stretches along the Dnieper river and the Smoleiisk-Witebsk high- 
way — maintained that in the Kozie Gory forest, which for years had been a place 
of execution guarded by the NKVD, several thousand Polish officers had been 
Shot and buried in mass graves. Allegedly, these mass graves had been dis- 
covered later on by Polish workers enrolled in the “Todt” organization who, 
having dug up one small place and having made certain that it was really Poles 
buried there, had raised a wooden cross on the spot of which there even existed 
a photograph. The cross itself must have been destroyed during the first major 
exhumation works. Anyhow it had served to indicate from where to start the 
digging. To our question of whether any of those Polish workers had been 
traced Slovencik answered in the negative. 

Another even more interesting detail of our conversation with Slovencik was 
that although he was inclined to describe the whole case as a most dramatic 
incident from the Polish point of view — he had no idea where could have come 
from all these bodies of Polish officers. All he knew was what the local inhabi- 


tants had told him that they had been brought in transports arriving from the 
direction of Smolensk. As he already had in hand photographs and, I think, 
even originals of some of the letters and postcards found on the bodies he askea 
us whether we could explain why the address of Kozielsk repeated itself so often 
on many of the cards. I told him in short what I knew' about the camps of 
Kozielsk, Ostaszkdw, and Starobielsk and I closely watched his reaction to this 
piece of news. It was most lively and convinced me beyond all doubt that 
Slovencik had learned about Kozielsk only from us. It was the only detail of 
our conversation of which he made a note. A moment later, after we had finished 
Our talk, I heard him repeating the news about Kozielsk to Olenbusch and to 
the other Germans. I think that Voss was no longer in the room at that time. 

Early next morning we were driven in cars to Kozie G6ry. Turning into the 
wood we drew up not far from a large dug up site. It had the shape of a long 
ditch dug out probably along the whole length of the grave and right to its bottom 
but not to its full width which was made evident /x del. P.9./ by the feet and the heads 
of the corpses visible to both its sides. The sectional view of the grave showed 
that the bodies were lying in good order ranged in a few layers one on top of the 
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other. The grave excavated in the hilly site of Kozie G6ry had in its upper 
part a dry soil composed of a mixture of sand and clay but in its lower part showed 
signs of subterranean water seeping through the soil. Not far away we were 
shown preliminary works for the unearthing of a second grave in which only the 
top layers of bodies had been uncovered. In both the graves local Russians 
were employed for digging out the bodies. 

On the very spot and very close to the graves stood a small provisional hut in 
which worked the exhumation team under the supervision of Dr. Butz, professor 
of forensic medicine of the Wroclaw University. Prof. Butz was in uniform in 
the rank of a colonel. 

The works were only barely started. Nor far from the graves, on a clearing 
in the wood, about 200 bodies already unearthed were lying awaiting dissection. 
The bodies were numbered and ranged in a few rows. Near Dr. Butz’s hut a number 
of other bodies were lying about probably those already examined by the pro- 
fessor. Parts of the uniforms taken of the bodies were hanging about on neighbor- 
ing trees and branches. The whole gave the impression of a job only just started 
and not quite organized as yet. Dr. Butz asked us to choose any of the bodies 
we wished and that he would order them to be exhumed and examined in our 
presence. We pointed to a body in the middle of the grave. The dissection 
showed a skull pierced through by a bullet with both the entry and the exit holes 
visible. From a pocket cut open with a dissecting knife Dr. Butz pulled out a 
postcard addressed to a cavalry captain whose name I no longer remember. 
The card was written by his wife from the county of Grodzisk and was addressed 
to Kozielsk. 

Among the bodies already identified which were lying around the hut were the 
bodies of General Smorawiiiski and General Bohatyrewicz. Answering my request 
Dr. Butz cut off one of the shoulderstraps from the uniform of General Smorawid- 
ski and tore off the ribbon of the Virtuti-Militari Cross from Gen. Bohatyrewicz 's 
overcoat. I took these back with me to Warsaw together with a few buttons 
and a pinch of earth from the grave. I had these relics in my care till the Warsaw 
rising during which they were burned together with the whole flat and house in 
which I lived. 

We then walked round over the whole of the area of the graves and we soon 
learned how to discern the graves as yet untouched. Their sides were slightly 
hollow, their surface uneven and they were covered up by young pine trees un- 
doubtedly planted upon them in order to conceal them. Those small trees were 
all of an equal size and were clearly discernable against the background of the 
fairly young but wild and unkept pine wood surrounding them. The little pines 
planted over the graves were healthy and must have been growing upon the 
graves for more than one year. 

From Dr. Butz I also received a list of names of those bodies which he was 
able to identify. There were about 30 of them. I added supplementary names 
to this list and checked it again in Gruszczenka on our way back. 

During our stay in Kozie G6ry German propaganda operators transmitted 
their observations about our visit there and several times they coaxed us to 
speak to the microphone and declare that the crime had been perpetrated by 
the Bolsheviks. We evaded these suggestions every time, finally however, urged 
and bored by the incessant coaxing I did say one sentence into the microphone 
in which I stated that in my opinion the bodies lying in these graves were those 
of the prisoners of war from Kozielsk of whom nothing had been heard since 
April 1940. 

The man who had introduced himself to us as W^sowicz made a long and 
pompous speech to the microphone. 

Before leaving Kozie G6ry I asked the Germans to leave us alone for a while at 
the graves because we wanted to honour the memory of the fallen victims. I had 
agreed the day before with Dir. Seyfried to make this move. The Germans with- 
drew and, as we stood over the graves, Dir. Seyfried uttered the following sentence: 
“I call upon the Polish Delegation to honour by a short silence the memory of our 
countrymen fallen here who had given their lives so that Poland could live”. I 
wrote down these words and later on I included them into the statement sent to 
the Polish Red Cross with a request that a copy be sent to the Office of Propaganda. 

Apart / x - del. P. 9. / from the episode with the radio propaganda we were 

unmolested by the Germans, /xx/del. P. 9./. We were given complete freedom 
of our movements and our talks with the local inhabitants were conducted in 
absolute freedom. 
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On our way back to Smolensk we stopped in the village of Gruszczenka where, in 
a house by the road, we were shown various objects and documents from Kozie 
Gdry already classified. Some of them were displayed in glass cases. 

I would also like to mention that during our visit to Kozie G6ry certain members 
of our group talked to representatives of the local inhabitants. I listened to these 
without taking active part in them myself. These people confirmed in full the 
German version both as to the Kozie G6ry site being an old place of execution 
and about the Bolsheviks having shot the Polish officers. I did not participate 
in these talks myself, because the circumstances in which they took place i. e. the 
hurry and the nervousness, made difficult both a methodical questioning and 
coherent answering. 

We returned to Warsaw on the same evening. Upon my return I wrote a report 
to the Polish Red Cross. Through Buczkowski I sent a copy of this report 
together with further comments and the list of the first identified bodies to Hubert 
and another one through “Koral” to Julian Piasecki. When delivering my letter 
to the Polish Red Cross I .asked that a copy of it be sent to Dr. Grundman of the 
“Propagandaamt”. The reason for doing so had nothing to do with any sort 
of “co-operation” with the Propagandaamt in the mat ter of Katyli. By means of 
sending a copy of my report to Grundman I wanted on the one hand to force the 
German authorities into entrusting the investigating of the Katyli case to the 
Polish Red Cross while at the same time I hoped that by doing so I would succeed 
in breaking the reluctance shown in the matter of Katyli by the Polish Red Cross 
and other institutions. 

In order to bring home my point even more drastically I made a tew extra copies 
which I distributed to trustworthy persons. It is difficult for me to say today who 
had read and who remembers this report of mine. However, I know for surq 
that from among those w'ho have remained in Poland it w as read by the following 
personalities of the literary w'orld: Jerzy Zagdrski, Marian Buczkow'ski Wilam 
Horzvca; of those residing in other countries, Jdzef Targow'ski and Alfred Wysocki 
must have read it as also did Mr. Wieslaw Wohnout and Lieut. Witold Trdscianko 
who are at present in England. 

This report contained a description of our trip to Katyli and my impressions of 
what I saw' there. In its conclusion the repoit stated that in all probability in the 
graves were buried all officers from Kozielsk and maybe other victims as w'ell. 
Further to that I stated that “I had made no other statements in this matter 
neither do I intend to do so”, and finally I appealed that the carrying out of a 
thorough investigation of the Kozie Gdry graves should be entrusted to the 
International Red Cross Commission. 

I give these details about my report because when a warrant for my arrest was 
issued in 1945 I told my daughter to ask the Polish Red Cross for a copy of it. 
I had not a single one left because it was burnt together with all my documents in 
Warsaw. The Red Cross answ ered that it had no such letter. If that was really 
true it would be rather interesting to find out what had happened to it. 

A few days after mv return from Katyri I w'as informed through Hubert that 
my report was instantly passed on to General Rowecki who requested that I be 
told that “I had rendered service to the Polish cause by the attitude I had taken 
in the Ktayri case”. The report w'as to have been radioed to London. These 
informations had been passed on to me by Marian Buczkowski who w T as my 
Liaison with Hubert. Buczkowski cooperated with the propaganda unit of the 
Warsaw' Underground Army in which he acted as the commander of section “R”. 

After the entry of the Bolsheviks into Poland and after a w'arrant for my 
arrest had been issued I still remained in Poland for a while. The prospect of my 
eventual trial rather interested me because I believed that I could drag out to 
light the Katyli case during the proceedings. Seeing however that such a pos- 
sibility was becoming more and more remote and that the search after my where- 
abouts considerably slackened;— that, on the other hand, the Polish Red Cross 
had lost trace of my report and that the majority of those Poles who had visited 
Katyli had signed a declaration w'hich the Public Prosecutor’s Office had given 
them to sign and which contained the statement that they had been taken to 
Katyli by the Germans under duress and, when there, they had come to the 
conclusion that the Katyli massacre had been perpetrated by the Germans — I 
realised that under no account would I be given an opportunity to let mvself be 
heard. I therefore left Poland in December 1945 to arrive to Italy in January 
1946 and finally land in England in October 1946. 

/ — / Ferdynand Goetel. 

London, 19-th December 1946. 
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(Translation copy of exhibit 42] 

Report of Mrs. Janina Dowb6r-Mu6nicka 

Mrs. Janina Dowb6r-Mu£nicka, born in 1910, daughter of General Joseph 
Dowbdr-Mudnicki, was a member of the Poznari Aeroclub. She married Col. 
Lewandowski in the summer of 1939. In January 1941, Mr. Rafal Bnihski, from 
Samostrzel in the district of Poznad who had escaped from Soviet imprisonment 
to territories incorporated into the Reich and later on had found his way through 
to Warsaw and who was a good friend of the family Dowb6r-Mu6nicki£, related 
to me in Warsaw that Mrs. Janina born Dowbdr-Mudnicka was imprisoned by 
the Soviets in Kozielsk. She had been taken prisoner by the Russians because 
after the outbreak of war on September 1-st 1939 she took an active part in it 
and while on duty on a reconnaissance flight over Eastern Polaqd was shot down 
by the Red Army and taken prisoner as a Lieutenant of the Polish Airforce and 
deported eastward. As to the conditions and her mode of life in the Kozielsk 
camp Mr. Bnidski informed me that she was kept in separate premises and that 
she was taking active part in the secret religious activities of the camp taking 
part in clandestine. Services and baking out wafer altar Bread for which reason 
she was persecuted by the camp authorities who carried out several searches of 
her premises. 

Mr. Rafal Bniriski lost his life later on having been shot by the Germans dur- 
ing the occupation. 

/Signed/ Mrs. Alexandra Zofia Ostrom^cka, 

born Dowbdr-Mudnicka. daughter of Gen- 
eral Konstantine Dowb6r-Mu4nicki, 
brother of General Joseph Dowb6r- 
Mufinicki. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What are they? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. I have here a document which gives instruc- 
tions by the NKVD about Baltic prisoners 

Mr. Dondero. Let me ask this: Do those instructions follow the 
line of the type to which Father Braun testified in the United States? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. As to the disposition of Baltic and Polish prisoners? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. They were to be disposed of, or liquidated or 
killed, or whatever word you want to use? 

Mr. Pucinski. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Flood. Then mark it for identification as exhibit No. 43. 

(Instructions referred to marked “Exhibit No. 43 for identifica- 
tion.”) 

(Exhibit No. 43 is as follows:) 
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[Translation Copy of Exhibit 43] 


[Large red stamp:* 
SECRET] 

Ministry op National Defence. 

•Counter-Espionage Dept. 

Ref. No. 6076/W/43. 

London, the 12th December 1943. 

Soviet instruction about the Deportation of the population from the occupied 
Baltic States. 


To the Chief of the Political Dept, of the Min. of Nat. Def. 

For your information I send enclosed a photo-copy of the Soviet “Instructions 
Tegardi'ng the manner of carrying out the deportation of the anti - Soviet ele- 
ments from Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia”. 

This instruction has been published in a Lithuanian publication issued by the 
Committee for the investigating of the results of Soviet occupation of Lithuania, 
which appeared in Kowno in 1942, under the title of “LITHUANIAN AR- 
CHIVES, VoL I.” 

Chief of the Counter-Espionage Dept, of the Min. of Nat. Def. 

Signature Orlowski, 

P. S. C. Lieut. Col. 


Enel. 1. 

Send to: Chief of Special Dept, of the General Staff of the C.-in-C. 

(The above instructions were strictly carried out also in occupied Poland.) 


[Translation copy] 

Moscow's Instructions for the Extermination op the Baltic States 


Aiming at the liquidation of the Baltic States and their wiping out of the 
'earth's surface — Moscow has prepared an atrocious instruction in the matter of 
carrying out the destruction of these three nations. This is a most important 
and revealing Document. We give below photocopies of the full text of this 
instruction. 

[Translation copy] 


Plan of extermination of the Baltic States. 

Instructions 


[STRICTLY SECRET] 


regarding the manner of conducting the deportation of the anti-soviet 

ELEMENTS FROM LITHUANIA, LATVIA AND ESTONIA 

1. General situation 

The deportation of anti-Soviet elements from the Baltic States is a task of great 
-political importance. Its successful execution depends upon the extent to which 
the county operative triumvirates and operative staffs are capable of working out 
a meticulous plan for putting the operations into effect and of foreseeing in ad- 
vance all the indispensable factors. Moreover, the principle should be applied 
that the operations must be conducted without noise and panic, so as not to permit 
any demonstrations and other excesses to be raised not only by the deportees, but 
also by a certain part of the surrounding population known to be hostile to the 
Boviet administration. 

Instructions regarding the manner of conducting the operations are described 
below. They should be adhered to, but in individual cases those conducting the 
operations mav and should, depending upon the particularity of given circum- 
stances of the operation and provided they evaluate correctly the situation, 
make such different decisions which would better suit the same purpose, viz., to 
execute the entrusted task without noise and panic. 

2. Manner of issuing instructions 

The instructing of operative groups should be done by the county triumvirates 
on the eve and within as short a time as possible before the beginning of the 
•operations, taking into consideration the time necessary for traveling to the place 
oi operations. 

Tlbe county triumvirates will previously make ready the necessary transport for 
transferring the operative groups to the villages where the operations are to be 
oanied out. 
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In regard to the question of allotting the necessary number of motor-lorries and 
carts for conveyance, the county triumvirates will consult the leaders of the 
Soviet party organizations on the spot. 

Premises on which the instructions will be issued must be carefully prepared in 
advance, and their capacity, exits, entrances and the possibility of strangers 
entering them must be taken into consideration. 

During the time of the issuing of the instructions the building must be securely 
guarded by administrative workers. 

In case anyone from among those participating in the operations should fail to 
report for instructions, the county triumvirate should immediately take measures 
to substitute the absentee from a reserve force, which should be provided in 
advance. 

The triumvirate through its representative should notify those assembled of the 
decision of the government to deport a listed contingent of anti-Soviet elements 
from the territory of the respective republic or region. Moreover, a brief explana- 
tion should be given as to what the deportees represent. 

Special attention of the Aocal/ Soviet-party workers, assembled for instructions, 
should be drawn to the fact that the deportees are enemies of the Soviet people and 
that, therefore, the possibility of an armed attack on the part of the deportees 
should be reckoned with. 

8. Manner of obtaining documents 

After the issuing of general instructions to the operative groups, they should be 
supplied with documents regarding tfcie deportees. Personal files of the deportees 
should be previously collected and grouped according to the operative groups of 
townships and villages, so as to avoid delays in issuing them. 

After receiving the personal files, the senior member of the operative group 
acquaints himself with the personal files of the family which he will have to deport. 
He must check the number of persons in the family, the supply of necessary forms 
to be filled in by each deportee, and the existence of transport means for moving 
the deportee, and he should be given exhaustive answers to any questions in 
matters which are not clear to him. 

At the time of issuing of the files the county triumvirate must explain to each 
senior member of the operative group where the deported family is to be re-settled 
and describe the route to be taken to the place of deportation. Routes to be taken 
by the administrative personnel with the deported families to the railway station 
for embarkation must also be fixed. It is also necessary to point out the places 
where reserve military groups will be held in case it should become necessary to 
call them out during possible excesses. 

Possession and the state of arms and ammunition of the w r hole operative per- 
sonnel must be checked. Weapons must be completely ready for use, loaded, 
but the cartridge should not be kept in the chamber. Weapons should be used 
only as a last resort, in case of the operative group being attacked or threatened 
with an attack, or when resistance is shown. 

4. Manner in which deportation should be carried out. 

Should a number of families be deported from one spot, one of the operative 
workers is appointed senior in regard to deportation from the village, and his orders 
are to be obeved by the operative personnel in that village. 

Having arrived to the village, the operative groups must get in touch /observing 
the necessary secrecy/ with the local authorities: Chairman, secretary or members 
of the village soviets, and should ascertain from them the exact dwelling places of 
the families to be deported. After that the operative groups together with the 
local authorities go to the families which are to be deported. 

The operation should be started at daybreak. Upon entering the home of the 
person to be deported, the senior member of the operative group should gather 
the entire family of the deportee into one room, taking all necessary precautionary 
measures against any possible excesses. 

After having checked the members of the family against the list, the where- 
abouts of those absent and the number of persons sick should be ascertained, 
after which they should be called upon to give up their weapons. Regardless of 
whether weapons are surrendered or not, the deportee should be personally 
searched and then the entire premises should be searched in order to uncover 
weapons. 

During the search of the premises one of the members of the operative group 
should be left on guard over the deportees. 

Should the search disclose a small quantity of hidden weapons, they should be 
collected and distributed among the operative group. Should a large number of 
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weapons be discovered, after having removed the locks, they should be piled 
into the wagon or motor-lorry which brought the operating group. Ammunition 
should be packed and loaded together with the rifles. 

If necessary, a convoy for transporting the weapons should be mobilized with 
an adequate guard. 

Should weapons, counter-revolutionary pamphlets, literature, foreign currency, 
large quantities of valuables, etc., be disclosed, a short record of the search should 
be drawn up on the spot, which should describe the hidden weapons or counter- 
revolutionary literature. Should there be any armed resistance, the question of 
arresting the persons showing armed resistance and of sending them to the county 
branch of the People’s Commissariat of Public Security should be decided by the 
county triumvirates. 

A record should be drawn up regarding those hiding themselves before the 
deportation and of the sick, and this record should be signed by the chairman of 
the Soviet-party organization. 

After the search the deportees should be notified that by a decision of the 
Government they are being deported to other regions of the Union. 

The deportees are permitted to take with them the following personal and 
household belongings of not more than 100 kilograms in weight: 

1/. Clothing, 

2/. Footwear, 

3/. Underwear, 

4/. Bed linen, 

5/. Dishes, 

6/. Glasses, 

7/. Kitchen utensils, 

8/. Food — an estimated month’s supply for a family, 

9/. The money in their possession, 

10/. Haversack or box in w hich to pack the articles. 

It is recommended that large articles should not be taken. 

Should the contingent be deported to rural districts, they are permitted to take 
with them small agricultural implements: axes, saw's, and other articles, which 
should be tied together and packed separately from other articles, so as to load 
them into special freight cars, when embarking on the deportation train. 

In order not to mix them with articles belonging to others the name, father’s 
name and village of the deportee should be written on his packed property. 

When loading these articles into the carts measures should be taken to prevent 
the deportee from using them as means of resistance during the movement of the 
column along the highway. 

At the time of loading the operative groups together writh representatives of 
the Soviet-party organisations shall prepare a list of the property and the manner 
in which it is to be preserved in accordance witlyinstructions they have received. 

If the deportee bes his own means of transportation, his property is loaded 
into his vehicle which, together with his family, is sent to the designated point 
of embarkation. 

If the deportees do not have their owm means of transportation, w’agons are 
mobilized in the village by the local authorities upon directives of the senior 
member of the administrative group. 

All persons entering the home of the deportees during the execution of the 
operations or found there at the start of these operations must be detained until 
the conclusion of the operations, and their relationship to the deportee should be 
ascertained. This is done in order to disclose policemen, military police and 
other persons hiding from investigation. 

Having checked the detained persons and ascertained that they are persons in 
whom the contingent is not interested, they are liberated. 

Should the inhabitants of the village begin to gather around the home of the 
deportee during the operations, they should be called upon to disperse to their 
homes, and crow’ds should not be permitted to be formed. 

Should the deportee refuse to open the door of his home in spite of the fact 
that he is awrare that members of the People’s Commissariat of Public Security 
are there, the door should be forced. In individual cases neighbouring operative 
groups performing operations in that vicinity should be called upon to assist. 

The conveyance of the deportees from the villages to the gathering place at the 
railway station must in all event be done during daylight; moreover, efforts should 
be made that the gathering of each family should take not more than two hours. 

Throughout the operations, in all cases which might arise, firm and decisive 
action should be taken without the slightest confusion, noise and panic. 
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It is categorically forbidden to take any articles away from the deportees — 
except weapons, counter-revolutionary literature and foreign currency — or to use 
the food of the deportees. 

All members of the operation must be warned that they will be held strictly 
responsible for attempts to appropriate individual articles belonging to the 
deportees. 

6. Manner of separating deportee from his family. 

In view of the fact that a large number of deportees must be arrested and placed 
in special camps while their families will be re-settled at special points in distant 
regions, it is necessary to execute the operation of deporting both the members 
of his family as well as the deportee simultaneously, without informing them of 
the separation confronting them. After having made the search and filled in the 
necessary documents of identification in the home of the deportee, the adminis- 
trative worker shall draw up documents for the head of the family and place them 
in his personal file, but the documents drawn up for the members of his family 
should be placed separately in the personal file of the deportee’s family. 

However, the moving of the entire family to the station should be done in one 
vehicle, and only at the station should the head of the family be placed separately 
from his family in a railway car specially intended for the heads of families. 

While gathering together the family in the home of the deportee, the head of the 
family should be warned that personal belongings of the men should be packed 
into a separate suitcase, as a sanitary inspection of the deported men will be made 
separately from the women and children. 

At the stations the possessions of the heads of the families subject to arrest 
should be loaded into railway cars assigned to them, which will be designated by 
special operative workers appointed for that purpose. 

6. Manner of convoying the deportees. 

It is strictly prohibited for the operatives convoying the vehicle-drawn column 
of deportees to sit in the wagons of the deportees. The operatives must follow 
along-side and at the rear of the column of deportees. The senior operator of the 
convoy should periodically go up and down the entire column to check the correct- 
ness of movement. 

The convoy must act particularly carefully in conducting the column of de- 
portees through inhabited spots as well as at the encounter of passers-by; they 
should see to it that there are no attempts made to escape, and no exchange of 
words should be permitted between the deportees and passers-by. 

7. Manner of embarking. 

At each point of embarkation the members of the operative triumvirate and a 
person specially appointed for that purpose shall be responsible for the embarka- 
tion. 

On the day of the operations the chief of the point of embarkation together 
with the chief of the echelon and of the convoying military forces of the People's 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs shall examine the railway cars furnished to see 
whether they are supplied with all necessities — /bunks, bed pans, lanterns, rail- 
ings, etc./ and shall discuss with the commander of the echelon the manner in 
which the latter will take over the deportees. The embarkation station shall be 
encircled by the soldiers of the convoying troops of the Peoples’ Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs. 

The senior member of the operative group shall deliver to the commander of 
the echelon one copy of the list of deportees in each railway car. The com- 
mander of the echelon will thereupon call out the deportees according to this roll 
and will carefully check each family and designate their place in the railway car. 

The possessions of the deportees should be loaded into the car together with 
the deportees, with the exception of the small agricultural implements, which 
should be loaded into a separate car. 

The deportees w ill be loaded into railway cars by families; it is not permitted 
to break up a family / with the exception of heads of families subject to arrest/. 
An estimate of 25 persons to a car should be observed. 

After the railway car has been filled with the necessary number of families, it 
should be locked. 

After the people have been taken over and loaded into the echelon train, the 
commander of the train w ill bear responsibility for all the persons turned over to 
him and for their reaching their destination. 

After handing over the deportees the senior member of the operative group 
shall draw up a report to the effect that he has performed the operations entrusted 
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to him and address the report to the chief of the county operative triumvirate. 
The report should briefly contain the name of the deportee, whether any weapons 
and counter-revolutionary literature were discovered, and how the operations 

ran. 

Having placed the deportees on the echelon of deportees and after submitting 
reports of the results of the operations performed, members of the operative group 
will be considered free and 'sill act in accordance with the instructions of the 
chief of the county branch of the People’s Commissariat of Public Security. 

Deputy People’s Commissar of State 
Security of the U. S. S. R. 

Commissar of State Security of the Third Rank. 
signed: / Serov / . 

Correot: / signed / Mashkin. 

Mr. Flood. Colonel, the Catholic priest, Father Braun, who testi- 
fied before this committee in Washington, made reference in his 
testimony to certain instructions in writing given to the NKVD 
having to do with the disposition of Polish prisoners. I now show 
you exhibit No. 43, and ask you whether or not that is a copy of 
such instructions? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. We now offer in evidence exhibit No. 43. 

There have been handed to me two additional exhibits in the form 
of notices signed by Timoshenko. I ask that the stenographer mark 
the original notice for identification “Exhibit No. 44,” and the photo- 
stat thereof for identification as “Exhibit No. 45.” 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 44 for 
identification” and “Exhibit No. 45 for identification.” Exhibit Noi 
44, the original, was returned to the witness, exhibit No. 45 is as 
follows:) 
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[Translation copy of Exhibit 45] 

Proclamation to Polish Soldiers Issued in September 1939 by Marshal 
Timoshenko, Soviet Commander in Chief of the “Ukrainian Front”, 
After the Crossing of the Polish Frontier by the Red Army 

Soldiers: In the last few days, the Polish Army has been finally destroyed. 
The soldiers from the towns of Tarnopol, Halicz, R6wno, Dubno, numbering 
over sixty thousand, have crossed over to us of their own free will. Soldiers, 
what has been left to you? What are you fighting for? Why are you risking 
your lives? Your resistance is useless. Your officers are driving you to sense- 
less slaughter. They hate you and your families. It was they who had shot 
\ the delegates whom you sent to us with a proposition of surrender. Do not 
believe your officers. It is the officers and generals who are your enemies and 
they wish your death! 

Soldiers — strike against your officers and generals! Do not obey the orders 
of your officers. Drive them out of your land. Do not fear us, come over to 
us, to your brethren, to the Red Army. Here you shall find care and esteem. 

Remember that only the Red Army ill deliver the Polish Nation from this 
unfortunate war and you shall have an opportunity to restart your lives anew. 
Believe us — the Red Army is vour only friend! 

/Signed/ S. Timoshenko. 
C.-in-C. of the Ukrainian Front. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you exhibit No. 44, Colonel, and ask 
you whether or not that is the copy winch you have had in your 

? ossession until you presented it to the committee today, of the 
'imoshenko order urging Poles to desert to the Russians discussed 
in his testimony by General Komorowski yesterday before the com- 
mittee? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you exhibit No. 45, and ask you whether 
or not that is an exact photostatic reproduction of exhibit No. 44? 
Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. We now return to you exhibit No. 44, and offer in 
evidence exhibit No. 45. Is that all? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. That's all, sir. 

Mr. Flood. We appreciate very much, Colonel, the time that you 
have spent with this committee in assisting us all week long at these 
very long and very important hearings held here in London, and 
especially do we thank you for your patience and industry in assem- 
bling from the vast library of documents on this subject in the posses- 
sion of the Polish Government in London these particular documents 
which you have presented to us for identification today, and for the 
time and trouble you have taken in the photostating of these im- 
portant exhibits. Now I understand you have an additional state- 
ment you desire to make? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. No, sir. 

Mr. Flood. I am sure you appreciate the committee understands 
fully that you are acting as the so-called head of an organization 
operating under General Anders and the Polish ’Government, an ex- 
tensive organization that has been accumulating these documents, 
analyzing them and preparing them for this presentation. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you express our compliments to your fellow 
workers as well. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Thank you very much. It is my duty to 
do it; it is my duty toward my friends and comrades who are buried 
in Russia. It was my duty to help you in your very difficult task. 
Mr. Flood. Thank you very much. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MAI. JAN KACZKOWSKI 

Mr. Flood. Major, yesterday you testified in connection with your 
duties as chief of the Aid or Assistance Bureau of the Polish Govern- 
ment in rendering aid and assistance to the friends, relatives, and 
families of Polish officers missing in Russia, and you now appear 
today for the purpose of identifying and presenting to the committee 
a list of names winch was accumulated by your organization; is that 
correct? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Upon which was predicated one and perhaps the first 
source of information, that list of names of the Polish officers missing 
in Russia; is that correct? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. I now show you two volumes of such list of names 
presented to the committee. Volume 1, which contains the names 
alphabetically arranged from A to L, and volume 2, containing the 
names alphabetically from L to Z. 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now will the stenographer mark for identification as 
exhibit 46, volume 1, and as exhibit 47, volume 2. (The documents 
were marked accordingly.) Major, I now show you exhibits Nos. 
46 and 47 and ask you whether or not they are, in two volumes, the 
list of names just described as having been compiled by your organi- 
zation of the names of the missing officers at Katyn? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. They will be offered in evidence. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Major, that is the first list that was made the- 
basis of the list which v as later identified by Adam Sawczynski? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Dondero. Where did you get the names to make up these 
two volumes? 

Major Kaczkowski. All soldiers who came to the Polish Army in 
Russia have been — — 

Mr. Machrowicz. May I suggest it has been testified previously 
that all the various Polish soldiers and officers were instructed to 
assemble from their memories and from whatever records they had, 
the lists of all the officers whom they knew of in any of these three- 
camps. Is that correct? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That information was all put together in one 
booklet and is contained in these two exhibits; am I right? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. That is the testimony which in part you gave to us 
yesterday? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Supported by your two colleagues who worked in the 
bureau with you? 

Major Kaczkowski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Who also testified yesterday and corroborated your 
tes'imonv? 

Major K'czkowski. O. K. 

Mr T'ucinski. I should like to point out that there are 9,989t 
name' n th se two volumes. 
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Mr. Flood. You have now pointed it out. Thank you very much, 
Major. Because the last two exhibits are so voluminous, they will not 
be published as part of this record but will remain as part of the 
archives of this committee’s records when those eventually are turned 
over to the Library of Congress. 

TESTIMONY OF J08BPH MACKIEWICZ (THROUGH ROMAN C. 
PUCINSKI, INTERPRETER), 44 MARLBOROUGH PL. LONDON, 
NW. 8, ENGLAND 

Mr. Pucinski. This witness tells me he will testify in Polish. 

Chairman Madden. State your full name and address. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Joseph Mackicwicz, 44 Marlborough Place, 
London, N. W. 8. 

Mr. Flood. Is this witness testifying under his own name? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you run the risk of actions in the courts by 
anyone who considers that he has suffered injury. At the same time 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsi- 
bility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which 
may arise as the result of the testimony. Now the interpreter will 
repeat that admonition in Polish. (This was done.) 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness indicates that he understands the in- 
structions and admonition. 

Chairman Madden. The witness will be sworn: Do you swear by 
God the Almighty that you will, according to the best of your knowl- 
edge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I do. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Your name is Josef Mackiewicz; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Yqu are a journalist and author? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you ever at Katyn? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In what year? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. 1943. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That was about May 20th; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. It was subsequently to the 20th of May. I do 
not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Machrowicz. How did you happen to go there? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I was invited to go there by the Germans, and 
I contacted the commanding officer of the Polish Underground Army 
in Vilna — I cannot recall the name at this time — and inquired of them 
whether or not I should go to Katyn. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When I said that you were there in May, I do 
not remember whether I mentioned the year. Was it 1943? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you had an opportunity to see the graves 
and the bodies? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You have made a record of your findings? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

93744— 52— pt. 4 24 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Since that time you have made a careful study 
of the entire Katyn incident; and, as a result of your investigations 
and the facts which you have assembled, you have written a book 
on it; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now I would like to state also to you that l 
myself and several other members of the committee have had the 
opportunity to read your book, and we find the information there 
very valuable. At this time I would like to direct your testimony 
rather to the Russian report. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you made a careful study of it? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you made attempts to determine the 
authenticity of statements made in it? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; I have made such an analysis, and I have 
reported some of it in my books. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now would you care to give this committee the 
benefit of any observations that you wish to make regarding the 
official report made by the Russian authorities? 

Mr. Dondero. I do not know whether you have the Russian 
report, but may I suggest that if it is possible to put in the Russian 
report, it should be put in, and then from that let him begin to point 
out discrepancies. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I may say that we have it in our files in Wash- 
ington. I do not know whether you brought it with you, Mr. Pu- 
cinski? 

Mr. rucixsKi. Yes; we did. It is part of exhibit 4 in part III. 

Mr. Mac irowicz. Show it to the witness. [The Russian report 
was handed to the witness.] 

Mr. Machrowicz. Now, Mr. Mackiewicz, would you care to give 
us the benefit of any observations which you wish to make regarding 
that report and point to the section of the report to which you have 
reference? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I would like, if it is agreeable, to avoid any com- 
ments on any portions of the Russian report which deal with the medi- 
cal findings, because I myself am not a doctor — if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is very good, Witness. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. First of all, I would like to make some general 
observations. The Russians accused the Germans of this crime in 
1941. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I wonder if the interpreter got the answer cor- 
rectly. Did the Russians make the accusation in 1941, or did the 
Russians accuse the Germans of having committed the crime in 1941? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness clarified his statement by saying that 
the Russians have accused the Germans; that they committed this 
crime in 1941. 

Mr. Flood. Witness, will you talk more loudly, because certain 
members of the committee understand Polish as well as the interpreter, 
and they would like to hear the original Polish. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. So, will you talk louder instead of just talking to the 
interpreter? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Yes; thank you. 

Mr. Mackiewtcz. The Bolsheviks claim that the Germans com- 
mitted this massacre in 1941 . The Germans claim that the Bolsheviks 
did this in 1940. But why are -they saying that the Russians did this 
in 1940? Because if they themselves, the Germans, had committed 
these massacres in 1941, it would have been more convenient and 
easier and simpler for them to claim that the Russians committed this 
massacre in June of 1941. Then there would be eliminated the entire 
difference in the medical examinations of these bodies and the medical 
findings, the dates of the documents. They would not have to subject 
themselves to the Russian accusation that they have fabricated many 
of the details as to the crimes committed at Katyn. 

Mr. Dondero. When he says “documents”, does he mean the 
documents found on the bodies? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. More so since when the 
Russians were retreating in 1941 it is known that they committed 
many murders and mass atrocities in their retreat, as, for example, the 
mass murders in Provieniska in Lithuania, in Berzewez; in Willejka; 
in Lwow. In neither one of these instances of mass atrocities com- 
mitted by the Russians did the Germans accuse the Russians of 
committing these atrocities prior to the summer of 1941. And I 
stress that it was known at that time that the Russians in their retreat 
were murdering large numbers of people. Therefore, it would have 
been very simple for the Germans to claim that the Katyn massacre 
was committed in the summer of 1941 by the Russians. It is therefore 
difficult to imagine that the Germans, who themselves had committed 
many atrocities, would not have orientated themselves in this partic- 
ular situation and recognized the convenience of placing the date in 
June of 1941. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says he would like to know whether 
this particular point that he makes is understood by the committee. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You might state to the witness that I think it is 
very clear, and I believe the committee follows him thoroughly. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. The Germans, it is known, did not commit any 
mass atrocities against 4 the soldiers, against entire camps. It is then 
reasonable to ask, why would they make an exception in this case 
and at a time when they were at war with the Russians to murder 
those who were being held prisoner by the Russians? In connection 
with this, I would Tike to stress or place emphasis on the camp at 
Ostashkov. In Ostashkov there were more or less 6,500 people, and 
there they kept primarily the police, who were for the most part 
dressed in umforms which differed considerably from the Regular 
Army uniforms. When the Germans invaded Poland — particularly 
that part of Poland which they called Ostland — they retained part of 
the Polish police force which was there, and they continued to search 
for additional Polish soldiers and recruits from among the police 
that were in this Ostland district beyond 1941. I recall that in August 
of 1941 they gave considerable publicity to a recruiting campaign to 
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recruit former Polish policemen so that they could keep order and 
maintain order in that area as civilians. Why then would they want 
to kill off some 5,000 Polish policemen who were in the camp of Ostash- 
kov and who were very definitely and bitterly opposed to Bolshevism. 

Mr. Dondebo. Before he goes on, ask him to state for the record 
whether or not it is not the fact that Ostland refers to east Poland; 
that is, Ostland is German for east land. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No. I am speaking of that part which took in 
Lithuania, White Russia, a part of eastern Poland and Latvia. That 
has become known and popularly referred to as Ostland. 

Mr. Dondero. However, that is the east part of Poland, mostly? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. That is correct. Therefore, the Germans did 
not murder these policemen in Katyn because these policemen were 
not found in Katyn. Nobody had noticed tham or observed them, 
and certainly they would have been observed, because they were in 
different uniforms. Neither the Germans nor the Russians claimed 
that at Katyn there were the bodies of policemen. In connection with, 
this it is important to consider the number of bodies found at Katyn. 
The Russian communique claims that there were found at Katyn 
1 1 ,000 bodies, but actually there were found only slightly more than 
4,000, and these policemen were not there. The Bolsheviks, there- 
fore, used the figure 11,000, because even if assuming that those 4,000 
that were found in Katyn had been murdered by the Germans, the 
question arises: What happened to the rest? Furthermore, the latter 
of the correspondence becomes associated here. The Russians claimed 
that they had found correspondence on these bodies which indicated 
that these men had corresponded with their families in Poland up to 
1941. If there were 11,000 bodies in Katyn, each one of them then 
most probably had some family in Poland ranging anywhere from 1 
to 6 people. 

The number of potential witnesses in Poland who could have been- 
summoned to testify that they had corresponded with any members 
of their family in these camps up to and including 1941 would have 
reached the figure, roughly, of 20,000 to 30,000. The Germans, who 
had, of course, capitalized on a tremendous propaganda to their own 
advantage, would have taken into consideration the fact that, in a 
country where the people were generally adversely disposed toward 
the Germans, the news that the Germans had lied would have cer- 
tainly spread very quickly through Poland, and the Germans would 
have never permitted to be compromised to that extent. These are 
the general observations that I wanted to give you. There is one 
more that I would like to raise: the question of the Jews. The Ger- 
mans had conducted very active anti-Semitic action, and they tried 
to prove that the Jews and the Bolsheviks were one and the same. 
As proof of this, I can present to you a little brochure that was pub- 
lished by the Germans, in which they pointed out 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would you tell the witness that that brochure 
is in the hands of the committee? The committee has already ana- 
lyzed it. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. In this booklet there is frequent reference that 
the murderers at Katyn were the Jews. If, therefore, they had falsi- 
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fied the documents found on the bodies, it would have then been very- 
simple for them to have destroyed those documents which in them- 
selves indicate that among the victims at Katyn were many Jews, 
because that obviously would have hurt and curtailed the propaganda 
value; but the Germans did not want to jeopardize the truth of their 
allegations to that extent or to such an extent that they actually named 
and showed the Jews who were included among those killed at Katyn; 
for instance, Waltenberg, Mantel, Lippman, Glikman, and so forth, 
and there are others with first names which indicate clearly that they 
were Jewish, such as Abraham Engiel, David Godel, Samuel Rozen, 
Izaak Guttman, and so on. Now I would like to point out some 

3 >ecific points in the Russian report. The Russian Commission 
aims that these Poles had been brought to the rail station at Gniez- 
dowo in the year 1940, that they were not murdered but instead placed 
into three camps, No. 1 ON, No. 2 ON and No. 3 ON, at a distance of 
from 25 to 45 kilometers to the west of Smolensk, and that during the 
time of the German offensive they fell captive into the hands of the 
Germans. This, of course, is a lie, because there were no such camps 
in that locality. The Russian Communique does not specify exactly 
where were those three camps. Naturally, if those three camps had 
actually existed, they could have notified Ambassador Kot, General 
Sikorski, General Anders and Mr. Czapski, who had conducted a long 
search for these men. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What you mean there is that they would have 
answered the many requests by those people whom you have just 
referred to by giving the exact location of the prisoners. Is that what 
you have reference to? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. Furthermore, the Russian 
communique or report claims that the commanding officer of the 
Russian camp No. 1 ON was a major of the NKGB, Wietosznikow, 
and that when the Germans were approaching that area, the com- 
manding officer had communicated with the commanding officer of 
the transport forces in Smolensk, Iwannov, with a request for rail 
cars in order to evacuate these Polish prisoners. Since he was un- 
successful in obtaining these railroad cars, consequently these Polish 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Germans, but Wietosznikow him- 
self remained with the Russian forces and did not fall into captivity 
of the Germans. Therefore, if Wietosznikow, who was the command- 
ing officer of the security forces, knew about the whereabouts of 
these soldiers, why did not Stalin and Molotov and Vishinky know 
about their presence virtually within the shadow of Moscow? and as 
a consequence, for 2 years they ostensibly searched to find an answer 
as to the whereabouts of these soldiers. Wietosznikow certainly 
must have reported to his superiors as to what happened to these 
prisoners, and when Czapski made his frequent inquiries to the 
NKVD, they would have immediately told him that these men fell 
captive to the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. And that is especially so when we have in mind certain 
evidence of telephone conversations that Stalin purported to have 
in the presence of the Polish negotiators with the Chief of the NKVD 
on just this very problem. 
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Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; and the NKVD ostensibly told him that 
they do not know where these men are. Assuming that Wietosznikow 
could not get the rail cars from Iwannov as he had requested, he could 
hive evacuated the soldiers from these prison camps by foot, especially 
when you consider that the claim is that Wietosznikow appealed to 
Iwannov for these cars on the 12th of July; but the official Soviet 
communique of the 23d of July 1941, claimed that the Russians were 
still in control and possession of Smolensk. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Witness, in that connection Wietosznikow 
claims he was unable to secure the necessary cars to evacuate these 
prisoners; am I right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; he claims that. 

Mr. Machrowtcz. Then he remained in Russia, as you have stated 
a few moments ago ; is that not right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. He himself ran away, but he claims that 
he left the camps there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would it not have been his duty to report to 
his superior officers then that he was unable to get the cars and unable 
to evacuate the officers? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Undoubtedly it would have been. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And, therefore, as a result thereof, the higher 
echelon of the Russian authorities would have known right then in 
July 1941 of the fate of these Polish officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. I mentioned that. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Despite that, even after 1941, in response to the 
numerous requests by the Polish authorities, the Russians continued 
to state that they do not know the whereabouts of these officers; is 
that right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. It is also interesting to observe at that point on this 
detail and others of a like nature to keep in mind the peculiar genius 
the Germans had and have for keeping a complete record and docu- 
mentation and list of all names and all possessions of any prisoners 
that came under their charge. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. And the Germans, because of that very interesting 
psychological quirk, could not even resist keeping a list and even the 
details of the physical characteristics of people they executed? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. And especially, despite their many other bad habits 
during warfare, they paid great attention to keeping a list of names of 
all prisoners of war of any categoiy? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And regardless of what records the Germans kept of 
civilians, even though they were good, they made especially good 
records of all military prisoners? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. And it is difficult to imagine that the Germans would 
have in their custody several thousand Polish military officers and 
that there be no record any place of such prisoners of war, contrary to 
all German practice? 
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Mr. Mackifwicz. Undoubtedly, they would have had such records. 

Mr. Flood. And, so far, we have not been able to discover anv 
Wehrmacht records of such Polish prisoners in that area during this 
period? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. You may proceed now with your statement. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. The Russians admit, in their report, that they 
unloaded or detrained these Poles at the railroad station at Gniezdovo 
in the spring of 1940, but thev do not explain in their report why they 
selected Gniezdovo to unload these men when they were planning to 
intern them in camps which were up to 45 kilometers away and there 
were many closer stations to those alleged camps that existed there. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words what they claimed they did is 
that they took them off at Gniezdovo and drove them by trucks or 
automobiles 15 to 30 miles, when they could have taken them all 
that distance by train; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No; they do not claim in their report that they 
transported them by truck; they merely claim that they unloaded 
them at Gniezdovo. But the question of how they were taken to 
these alleged camps is moot. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But they do not explain in their report how 
they got 15 to 30 miles from Gniezdovo when they oould have easily 
been taken there by train, is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. Undoubtedly, they would 
have taken these men by train to these camps if they actually had 
not been loading them on trucks and taking them to the Katyn 
Forest. 

Mr. Dondero. Let me ask there: Were there similar buildings or 
camps at other places? 

Mr. Machrowicz. I believe, for the record, I might state that the 
witness has testified that there is no record of any of those camps. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. There actually were no camps in the location 
that the Russians claim that they had taken these men to, and I had 
substantiated that to my satisfaction on the basis of my conver- 
sations with inhabitants of the general area and my conversations 
with Kriwozercow. All of them told me that there had never been 
any such camps in that area. Furthermore, I would like to call your 
attention to one more little detail. 

The attitude in Poland and in Russia was so bitterly anti-German 
in 1943 that when they released the news of Katyn, that is, the Ger- 
mans, in the spring of 1943, the announcement gave birth to a mess 
of various versions of what happened, which could have refuted the 
German version. 

At that time, because communications, especially radio communi- 
cations, had been seyerely curtailed, many people had not heard 
the German version. As a consequence, the Russian agents, who 
were very actively operating in all these parts, started rumors of 
their own version, merely to destroy and discredit the German 
version. 

As an example, when I was in Katyn, there were with me two 
Portuguese correspondents. One of these men told me that he had 
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been taken to look at a little village, to which the Germans had 
taken him, and then he asked me repeatedly whether I felt certain 
that this was the work of the Russians. I asked him, “Why do you 
ask?” He said that he had talked to a young girl in this village, who 
told him that those murdered men “are really Jews who have been 
dressed in Polish uniforms.” 

Even such fantastic stories were circulated when if, in effect, and 
in actuality, there were those three camps in this area, they would 
have said thafr the Poles were in these camps and the Germans came 
by and captured these Poles and that they murdered them. Nobody 
at all has ever heard of any such camps in that area. 

Mr. Dondero. Do you mean by that that there were no German 
camps in that area, or any camps, since this was on Russian territory? 

Mr. Mackiewic7. There were no camps there at all. 

Now, regarding the documents which the Russians claim that they 
had found on these bodies and which bore dates later than the spring 
of 1940, they have presented nine documents in all, from which the 
first and second number represent post cards which were mailed 
from Poland. So they could have very easily held these cards at 
the post office and they could have taken them whenever they needed 
them. They could have been authentic cards. 

Next, there are receipts or scripts of notes, ostensibly written in 
these camps. These could have very easily been fabricated, and the 
last one is a letter belonging to one Stanislaw Kuczynski, written on the 
20th of June 1941. This letter could have been actually written, but 
Kuczynski actually had been interned at Starobelsk and he had been 
evacuated from Starobielsk as early as December of 1939. 

And I stress that he alone, Kuczynski, individually, had been re- 
moved from that camp on that date, and he disappeared and nobody 
every heard from him, and he conceivably could have been held 
captive in some other jail; he could have been executed without any 
definite knowledge now as to when or what year. He had never been 
to Kozielsk and his body had never been found in Katyn. 

Now, the Russians claim in one phase or one portion of their 
communique that the Germans had very carefully examined these 
bodies. In another portion of their report, they claim that the exami- 
nation was only superficial. But regardless of which is correct, it is 
known that the Germans had examined only 4,143 bodies. But the 
Russians insist on claiming that there were 11,000 bodies. So, what 
happened to the documents on the remaining 7,000 bodies which the 
Germans never examined? 

If the Germans claim they found, on 4,143 bodies, a total of 3,940 
documents, letters, and other writings, then it is reasonable to ask: 
Why could not the Russians find, on the bodies of 7,000 of these Poles 
who had not been inspected by the Germans, more than nine letters? 
It is perfectly clear, then, that if the Russians were retreating and the 
Germans were advancing, it is unquestionable then, it is reasonable, 
that if the Russians were retreating and the Germans were advancing, 
these 11,000 soldiers in those three camps certainly would not have 
sat by and done nothing. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In other words, what you want us to understand 
is that after the Russians retreated and before the Germans took over, 
there would have been some period of time when there was no control 
over these camps? 
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Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And some of these prisoners would certainly 
have had a wonderful opportunity to escape? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. They would not just wait for the Germans to 
pick them up. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. I am personally convinced that d urine 
that time of the retreat and advance, there would not have remained 
one single soldier in those three prisons. They certainly would have 
all scattered, they would have fled. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I know that you made a very thorough investi- 
gation of these 11,000-some officers who were alleged by the Russians 
to have been in these camps. Have you heard of one who escaped? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No, I have not heard of a single one. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is it logical to assume that out of 1 1 ,000 officers, 
with a certain period of time elapsing with no one controlling; that at 
least one would have been able to escape and tell his story? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 

I repeat and emphasize that if it were as they claimed, then all 
11,000 would have fled and not one would have remained in those 
camps, and you would not only find one but you would find thousands 
of witnesses who could have told you exactly what happened and how 
it happened. On the other hand, we haven’t found a single one. 

You must take into consideration the tactics which I had an oppor- 
tunity to personally observe, of the German method of advancing into 
various military areas. They had advanced in panzer points, leaving 
behind them vast territories completely unoccupied and unguarded. 
There were instances when, during their spearhead panzer advances, 
they left entire armies of the Russians behind and leaving them even 
armed. 

I will give one example, near Wilno, of a forest or a woods called 
Rudnicki. The Germans had advanced almost up to the very border 
of Moscow, the city limits of Moscow, and still there were large 
Russian units in this forest. It is absurd to believe that the Germans 
would have selected these three camps in their advance and quickly 
placed a guard around these three camps to retain the prisoners in 
them, when they had left entire armies behind them armed. 

Mr. Dondero. Russian armies? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; Russian armies. 

The country was virtually wide open for many, many long months, 
and you could easily move around and walk from wherever to wherever 
you wanted to. So these Polish prisoners could have escaped either 
to the Russian zone or they could have moved back to their families 
in their own homeland. 

Mr. Machrowicz. To emphasize the absurdity of the Russian 
claim and the fact that not one officer was found who escaped, is not it 
a historic fact that not thousands but tens of thousands of Polish 
officers and soldiers have actually escaped from various Russian camps, 
even as far as Siberia, and have joined the Allied forces? Is not that 
true? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I do not know of any escapes by the Poles from 
Russian camps, but I do know that many many Poles escaped under 
much more difficult conditions. When there was not the hasty 
retreat present they escaped from German camps and rejoined the 
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Allied forces. To get a clear picture of the terrain and the conditions 
that existed around Smolensk at that time, I call your attention to an 
article that I had read in the Russian newspaper Izvestia, volume 224, 
the 22d September 1945, written by one Mr. Isakowski, titled “In the 
Smolensk Country,” in which he describes how the Soviet Partisans 
had operated in that area and how they had roamed throughout the 
area destroying bridges and supply depots and various other under- 
ground activities. To consider that under these circumstances 
1 1,000 officers could not have escaped, not 1 single officer to have been 
able to escape, is absurd. 

Furthermore, the official Russian report claims that a few of these 
Polish officers did escape, but this was when the camps were under 
the control of the Germans, and that the Germans had captured these 
men and, according to the Soviet communique, they claimed that 
all of these men had been recaptured. This, of course, is not true, 
because under the conditions that existed at the time which I previ- 
ously described they could not have captured all of them. I inquired 
about this particular point in the Soviet report in my discussions 
■with Kriwozercow, and he said that there had never been any par- 
ticular hunt or search except one big man hunt for a Soviet woman 
partisan. This is the only instance that he recalls. I would like 
to call your attention also to that portion of the Russian communique 
which quotes depositions from many witnesses. You must under- 
stand the value of such testimony by Soviets testifying before a Soviet 
commission. It is known that since 1939 in all the judicial and legal 
processes and hearings that have been held in Poland and in Hun- 
gary and in all these other occupied countries those who are accused 
almost always inevitably confess their guilt to the crime. These 
people, of course, are accused and are indicted; so what can you 
expect from witnesses who would not dare to testify to anything 
but what they have been told to testify? This is, of course, a fact 
notoriously known, and you must constantly keep that fact in mind 
as you proceed to evaluate this report. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In that connection, I wonder if you would 
care to comment for the record on the testimony of one particular 
witness that you refer to in your book, I believe; that is, Moskow- 
skaja. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I mention her in my book, and I want to make 
it clear here that I personally had not talked to her. I do not even 
know if a person like that exists. 

Mr. Machrowjcz. But you have read her statement; is not that 
right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes, I have read her statement. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What do you care to say about her statement? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I want to assert here that the testimony or the 
statement of this Moskowskaja is the most important point in the 
Russian report, because the Germans uncovered these graves, ex- 
humed all these bodies, laid them out and then laid out all the docu- 
ments and letters which they removed from these bodies. I was there 
and I saw this. When we were brought there we were told by the 
Germans that we are permitted a free hand to do whatever we want; 
we may examine these bodies, examine these documents, study these 
documents, take these documents for souvenirs, we may have anything 
that we see in that woods. 
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Mr. Pttcinski. The witness corrects the interpretation to say 
“not all the documents.” The witness points out that documents 
which were related to establishing the identity of a victim had all 
been compiled and placed in the one pile, but all other items, such as 
combs or cigarette holders, money, and various other personal belong- 
ings, wo were permitted to examine freely. The Germans took all 
these personal belongings and just threw them into the woods, and it 
was laying all around the woods there. So, when I arrived there, 
one of the first things that I observed was the large number of news- 
papers. In some instances they were entire newspapers, and in some 
instances they were clippings from newspapers; in other instances just 
pieces of newspapers. In some cases, tobacco was wrapped in news- 
papers. I began examining these newspapers and I concluded that 
either on the basis of the text of these newspapers or the actual dates 
on these newspapers none of them were later than April or the spring 
of 1940. 

Mr. Dondero. Ask the witness what becomes of this woman. 

Mr. Machrowicz. He is getting to it now. That is introductory. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. The question is: In what possible or conceivable 
manner could 4,000 people who had all these documents and news- 
papers have ceased having these things as of April of 1940? The letters 
they, of course, could have kept for souvenirs, but it is incredible that 
such a large number of people could have been in the habit of saving 
old newspapers; and, as a matter of fact, they could not have kept 
them that long, because those newspapers were of a particular inferior 
type of newsprint and they probably would not have lasted a year 
and si half. They could not conceivably have had these newspapers 
on their persons from 1940. There was no sense to it, nor was there 
any purpose to it, to keep these papers, and, if they did have a reason 
for them, then these papers would have been so old and so badly worn 
that that would have been obvious and apparent. 

Chairman Madden. Ask him how long he was there at the graves 
during the exhumation — a week, or month, or how long? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I was there 3 days. 

Chairman Madden-. Ask him if he knows how long this exhumation 
of the bodies proceeded. Was it a week, or a month? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Approximately 2 months. 

Mr. Dondero. Also ask him, just in a few words, describe the 
country where these graves were found, the nature of the soil and 
the color. 

Mr. Pucinski. Could I first finish the testimony about this woman? 

Mr. Dondero. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Therefore, if the Russians claim that the Ger- 
mans falsified the documents on these bodies, they not only would 
have had to remove from these bodies everything that carried a later 
date than the spring of 1940, but to believe that they would have 
gone so far that they would have thought of getting thousands of 
newspapers from that particular date and bring them and place them 
on the bodies of these dead men is virtually inconceivable. This 
would have required tremendous effort and tremendous preparation. 
As I was there and observed these corpses lying in the graves, they 
were lying there like sardines, completely pressed together. The 
pockets had to be slit open with a knife at the exhumation. The tops 
of the boots had to be cut with knives, and from there they removed 
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these various documents. To substantiate the Russian claim that 
these documents had been placed on these bodies by the Germans 
and then these bodies buried, and then to believe that a month later 
the Germans would have brought the people from the area in there 
and said, “Look, we found these bodies here,” is absolutely absurd. 
That would have been a superhuman effort; and to all of the super- 
human effort, this vast project which the Russians claim that the 
Germans staged and effected, they have only one witness, and that 
witness is Moskowskaja, who claims that one morning when she was 
going to the store and she left her home she had observed a Russian 
prisoner named Jegorow, and this Jegorow ostensibly or allegedly 
told her in complete detail how this plot was executed. 

One of the fatal coincidences in this whole analysis of the Russians 
is that they had made a mistake, they had erred, and they claim that 
she had seen this Jegorow in March. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Of what year? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. March of 1943, and that this Jegorow gave her 
the complete details, and then he proceeds to tell her what happened 
in April of 1943. Obviously a man could not be describing to her in 
March of 1943 what was happening in April of 1943. 

Mr. Dondero. What was the month in which the Germans overran 
the country? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. In July 1941. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you want to complete your story now? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I maintain that everything that the Russians 
claim in their official statement is a lie and that everybody who. reads 
that statement realizes that it is a lie to such an extent that nobody 
has noticed this error in the official Russian communique and to the 
extent that the official Russian communique was published on the 5th. 
March of this year with the mistake still included. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I want to state, Mr. Mackiewicz, that you have 
not explained yet, I think, what it was in March 1943 that Jegorow 
told Moskowskaja about what happened in April 1943. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. He told her that from camp 126, from the 
German prison camp where Russian prisoners were held, also without 
naming the exact location of this camp, 500 prisoners were removed 
which the Germans ostensibly brought to Katyn, and it was these 
500 prisoners who were assigned the task of going through the vast 
process of exhuming these bodies and removing all the papers on the 
bodies, under, of course, the German command and jurisdiction. 

Mr. Machrowicz. These 500, according to the Russian report, 
were Russians; is that right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes, they were Russians and, like these 500, 
were all executed, and that only this one, Jegorow, managed to 
survive, and for reasons which are unknown the official Russian 
communique does not state why these 500 were shot and where their 
graves are now, and this Jegorow subsequently was also captured by 
the Bolsheviks, and he only had time to tell all of this to Moskowskaja. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But in March 1943 he told Moskowskaja about 
work done by these prisoners in April 1943; is that right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Did this Russian witness have a reputation for clair- 
voyance that you have ever been able to discover? 
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Mr. Mackiewicz. I suspect personally that this man bad never 
actuallv existed. 

Mr. Machrowicz. With regard to these 500 Russians, then accord- 
ing to the Russian version they were compelled by the Germans to 
help exhume the bodies and to falsify the records; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes, under German direction. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And according to the Russian version, after 
they completed this work, the Germans shot them — is that right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Five hundred of them — that is the Russian 
version? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Have you ever heard anywhere in any Russian 
version any statement that the graves of these 500 Russians were 
found anywhere? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I have never heard of the whereabouts of these 
graves, and the official Russian communique makes no mention of 
them either. 

Mr. Machrowicz. So that these 500 Russians who were supposed 
to have been compelled by the Germans to dig these graves, and were 
then shot by them, just vanished into the air so far as the record is 
concerned? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes, that is correct; and I want to stress here 
that not only does the Russian report fail to say where these graves 
are, but it also fails to say where this camp was from where these men 
were brought. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Camp No. 126? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Camp No. 126. 

Mr. Flood. Did you ever make an investigation as to the where- 
abouts of one so-called Menshagin alleged to have been burgomeister 
of Smolensk, appointed by the Germans and alleged to have been a 
lawyer, who was alleged by the Russians to have made certain 
statements with reference to the Germans killing the Poles? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No. I personally have never seen Menshagin, 
and I have not had any contact with this man ; but just recently I have 
read in a newspaper in Paris that a Russian who had fled from Russia 
issued a statement that Menshagin’s statement and testimony was 
false. _ 

Mr. Flood. Do you know whether or not there ever was such a 
person at all as Menshagin? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No, I do not know that. 

There is one more point that I have not covered in my testimony. 
All of the Russian witnesses who are mentioned in the Russian com- 
munique, when they mention the date of the murders, say that these 
murders were committed in August and September of 1941. This is 
the witnesses’ account. As an example, a witness named Fatkow 
testified that after September the mass executions had ceased. Wit- 
ness Aleksiejewa testifies that* the Germans had committed these 
executions toward the end of August 

Mr. Flood. 1941? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. 1941. The same statements are made by their 
friends Michajlowa and Kochanowskaia, also Menshagin, of whom 
Mr. Flood inquired, had ostensibly tola Bazylewski that by the 15th 
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September all of the Poles had been executed. There is not a single 
witness who has said that these men were executed either in October 
or November. Meanwhile, in the official communique— in the state- 
ment of the Russian communique — the claim is made that these men 
were murdered between September and December 1941, and none of 
these witnesses even mentions August. 

The question then arises, why should there be such a difference 
between the conclusion reached in the official Russian communiqu6 
and the testimony of the witnesses? Why does not the Russian 
communique place faith and trust in the testimony of its own wit- 
nesses, and say that these soldiers were executed in August or Septem- 
ber, but merely confines the period to that between September and all 
the way through December? The puzzle here is solved in this manner, 
that the correspondence was taken by the Russians to Katyn from 
Moscow. Observe that a considerable proportion or percentage of 
the dead soldiers were dressed in warm clothing. Unquestionably 
nobody would wear that sort of clothing in that area during August 
and September when it is very hot in that region. 

This was a point so conclusive that the Russians at the very last 
moment had changed their official text to include the period from 
September to December to explain why some of these people were 
wearing winter clothing. If you tell them today that these Poles were 
found buried in winter clothing, they reply: 

“Well, yes, it is cold in that area during November and December." 
There is no justification or any further explanation for the discrepancy 
between the testimony of the witnesses, and the official conclusion 
drawn in the Soviet report. 

Mr. Flood. Now with reference to this newspaper produced by the 
witness, I might say that I have taken this up with members of the 
committee, and we feel that, in view of the fact that wo have in 
evidence the entire Russian reply, there is not much use in putting in 
this newspaper other than to observe that we have before us presented 
by this witness the newspaper Sztandar Mlodych published in Warsaw 
on March 5, 1952, and to observe that on page 2 thereof begins the 
printing of the Russian report on the Katyn matter, which finishes 
on page 6 thereof, and that it is piinted in this Warsaw newspaper on 
that date without any comment whatsoever. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I would like to add an observation there, that 
it is quite a coincidence that so many years after the original report 
was filed, on March 5, 1952, immediately after the commencement of 
the hearings by this very congressional committee, the Russian au- 
thorities evidently saw fit and necessary to republish their entire 
report not only in this newspaper but in every other newspaper in 
Poland. 

Mr. Dondero. I now ask the witness to describe to the committee 
in a few words the appearance of the area — the soil, the trees, and 
so on. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. The woods consisted mostly of small fir trees, 
small bushes, and small trees; not large. The soil was sandy and 
yellow in color. This was common where there were the seven graves. 
Further over, where there was the eighth grave, the soil was more 
clay. 

Mr. Dondero. Were the trees thick or thin? I mean were there 
many or only a few? 
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Mr. Mackiewicz. They were comparatively thin and sparse. 

Mr. Dondero. That’s all. 

Chairman Madden. Is that all? Are there any further questions? 
Ask the witness if anybody offered him any pay or emoluments or 
compensation to come here today to testify. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No. 

Chairman Madden. Tell the witness that he has made a very 
important contribution to the work of this committee, and the 
members of the committee are very thankful for his testimony. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Chairman, there is one question that we 
ordinarily ask every witness, which I think would seem rather super- 
fluous in this case, but I think it proper for the record we should ask 
him, namely, whether he has come to any conclusion as to who was 
guilty of the Katyn massacre. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I am convinced that the crimes were committed 
by the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Flood. I might say we have had a great deal of testimony 
having to do with the autopsies and post mortems, and I think we 
should express our appreciation to this witness for the autopsy and 
post mortem which he has carried out upon the Russian commission’s 
report. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Chairman, the witness says that he is very 
grateful to the committee, and that he has dreamt about the day 
and hoped that some day he might be able to make his deposition and 
state his conclusions and his findings before a body such as this. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will now recess and will 
reconvene at 7:15. 

evening session 

(The committee reconvened at 7:40 p. m.) 

Chairmafi Madden. Give your name and address. 

Mr. Kot. Kot, Stanislaw, 63 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 

Chairman Madden. Mr. Ambassador, in compliance with the rules 
here, I am going to repeat this statement to you. Before you make a 
statement, it is our wish that you be advised that you would run the 
risk of action in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered 
injury. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of the testimony. 
We have read that same statement to each witness who has testified. 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness indicates that he understands the state- 
ment and admonition. 

Chairman Madden. Now you will be sworn, Ambassador. Do you 
swear by the God Almighty that you will, according to your best knowl- 
edge, tell the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness indicates that he does. 

TESTIMONY OF STANISLAW KOT, PARIS, FRANCE (THROUGH 
ROMAN PUCINSKI, INTERPRETER) 

Chairman Madden. What is your name? 

Mr. Kot. Kot, Stanislaw. 

Chairman Madden. You are now a resident of Paris, France; 
is that so? 
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Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you formerly hold any office in the Polish 
Government? 

Mr. Kot. When? 

Mr. Machrowicz. Well, start in 1939. 

Mr. Kot. Yes, I was Minister in the Polish Government. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Minister of what? 

Mr. Kot. I was taking the place of General Sikorski in Angiers, 
France, and I had to deal with all of the matters pertaining to the 
Polish Government both politically and nationally. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you subsequently appointed to any other 
office? 

Mr. Kot. When the Polish Government was transferred to London, 
I was formally appointed Minister of the Interior. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Were you at any time the Ambassador of Poland 
to Moscow? 

Mr. Kot. After the Soviet-Polish pact was signed on the 30th of 
July 1941, I was appointed the Ambassador of Poland to Moscow, 
but I retained my title of Minister of Interior here; I remained in my 
capacity as envoy of the Polish Government here in London. The 
decision to send me to Moscow was a very hasty one and I retained 
that position here also. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When did you go to Moscow? 

Air. Kot. I loft here on the 3d of September 1941, through Arch- 
angel, and on September 4 I arrived in Moscow. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And you remained in Moscow as the Ambassador 
of the Polish Government until when? 

Air. Kot. Until the Polish Embassy in Moscow was evacuated on 
the 17th of October 1941. The entire Polish Diplomatic Corps and 
the Russian Government, all of the diplomatic corps were transferred 
to Kuybishev, and I remained there until the middle of July 1942 in 
Kuybishev. 

Mr. Flood.- Mr. Ambassador, Rfter you arrived in Moscow as the 
Ambassador from the London Polish Government, there were many 
duties that you had to perform as Ambassador? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. But, because of the circumstances connected with that 
part of the protocol between the Soviets and the Poles dealing with 
the release of all Polish prisoners from Russia, one of your chief con- 
cerns personally as a Pole and officially as an ambassador was to do 
everything possible to get information and to obtain the release of all 
Poles? 

Mr. Kot. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. From whom, if anybody, did you receive any particu- 
lar instructions with reference to obtaining the release of Poles? 

Mr. Kot. I had received those instructions from General Sikorski 
before I had left London. I must state here that the problem of the 
disappearance of these Polish soldiers concerned us very much already 
while we were here before my departure, and we had frequent con- 
versations and conferences on that subject. These things may not 
be well known, but they should be called to your attention. 

Air. Flood. I think what you are indicating, Mr. Ambassador, is 
that as soon as the protocol, the rapprochement between the Soviets 
and the London Polish Government was brought about in the late 
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summer of 1941, the London Polish Council of Ministers immediately 
became interested in the missing Poles? 

Mr. Kot. Even before the rapprochement we were concerned over 
these men and we held conferences as early as June of 1941 when 
Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in London from Moscow. When Sir 
Stafford Cripps returned to London from Moscow and it was evident 
that there was going to be a war between Germany and Russia, at 
that time General Sikorski already told me that he was concerned 
about the high ranking Polish officers who were interned in Russia. 

Mr. Flood. In any event, at the time you got to Moscow as 
Ambassador, you were very much concerned personally and officially 
as to the whereabouts of missing Poles? 

Mr. Kot. Considerably before that. 

Mr. Puclnski. The witness is emphasizing it. 

Mr. Flood. I understand that about “considerably before.” I am 
concerned now only with your arrival at Moscow, and your answer is 
the same— Yes. 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. As ambassador, your concern was not 
only with soldiers but with all Poles, civilian and military? 

Mr. Kot. There is no question about that. However, the point 
or the question of the officers was particularly important, because 
6 weeks prior to that, then General Sikorski already was thinking 
and hoping to form Polish Armies in Russia, he had to find out what 
officers would be available to him for service and duty in that Army. 

Mr. Flood. We understand that very clearly. Now, as soon as 
you arrived in Moscow, did you receive any communications from 
General Anders with reference to the investigation on your part to 
discover the whereabouts of the missing officers: Did General Anders 
caution you not to press too bard for the moment with the military? 

Mr. Kot. That is correct. The first day after my arrival in 
Moscow I had a conference with General Anders. 

Mr. Flood. What I want to know is, how did it happen that 
General Anders happened to be in Moscow the first day you arrived 
there? 

Mr. Kot. General Anders was released from a Russian prison a 
month earlier — from Lubianka — when, at the request of General 
Sikorski, who could not find the chief of staff of the Polish forces, 
Gen. Stanislas Haller, he had to see what staff officers were avail- 
able, and he selected Anders as the chief of staff or the commander- 
in chief. 

Mr. Flood. Well, at your first conference with General Anders 
after you arrived at Moscow as Ambassador, with reference to the 
Polish officers, what did he say to you? 

Mr. Kot. He told me that he has not been able to get any informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the Polish soldiers and cannot locate 
them; that he had had frequent conversations with the top Russian 
authorities on this question and that he had high hopes that those 
Polish officers would be found. 

Mr. Flood. General Anders told you at that time that he had 
already had several conferences with nigh Russian military authorities 
trying to discover the whereabouts of the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Kot. He told me that he had several conferences with the 
military and that they understood the necessity and urgency for 
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locating these Polish officers, but up to that time they had no given 
him a satisfactory answer as to their whereabouts. 

Mr. Flood. Did General Anders suggest to you at that time 
that as Ambassador you should not press too hard on the Russian 
military until he haa at least another opportunity to contact the 
Russian military authorities about the officers? 

Mr. Kot. He suggested to me not to press the issue with the 
Russians. He impressed on me that I should not even touch on that 
matter with the Russian diplomats. I had no contact with the 
Russian military; and that he had hope that he might work out some 
solution with the military. He expressed a fear that if I made some 
official diplomatic enquiries about these Polish officers, then the 
Russian military might be hindered in its efforts to help us. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, let us go now to the beginning of 
your conversations with the Russian diplomats. 

Mr. Kot. During my first conversations with the Russian diplo- 
mats, which were held on the instructions from General Sikorski, I 
had discussed at length the release of all Poles in Russia, but I had 
purposely refrained from touching on the subject of the Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. Will you give us the date, if you can, remember, or 
refresh your memory from your notes, of your first conversation with 
Molotov and Vishinsky, with reference to the release of Poles, civilian 
or military. 

Mr. Kot. On the 20th of September 1941 was my first conference 
with them, and at that time I expressed great concern and great 
heartbreak 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. That conference was with Vishinsky 
alone, was it not; not with them. 

Mr. Kot. Yes, the conversation was only with Vishinsky, because 
Vishinsky was the man who was in charge of the matters. 

Mr. Flood. Let us develop this carefully. 

Mr. Ambassador, your first meeting in Moscow, as Ambassador, 
with the Russian diplomats, was on the date you gave, September 
20th, and only Mr. Vishinsky was there for the Russians. 

Mr. Kot. I had previously visited all of the top Russian officials, 
including President Kalinin and Molotov, but my first official conver- 
sation on this subject was on the 20th of September 1941, with 
Vishinsky. 

Mr. Flood. Then the answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, of course there were interpreters 
present? 

Mr. Kot. Always. It has become traditional since the 16th 
Century, in all Polish-Russian relations, that each country has its own 
interpreters and translators. 

Mr. Flood. Even though the Russians understand Polish and the 
Polish understand Russian? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. As you best recollect or refresh your memory from your 
notes, will you give us the gist, the form of the conversation you had 
with Vishinsky at the first meeting September 20th? 

Mr. Kot. I have here in front of me the entire discussion that we 
had that day according to the notes which were made by my transla tor. 
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Mr. Flood. Will you let me see that document, Mr. Ambassador? 
(A document was handed to Mr. Flood by the witness.) 

Will you mark this for identification, through the stenographer, as 
Exhibit No. 48? 

(The document referred to was Marked “Exhibit 48.”) 

Mr. Flood. I show the witness a document marked for identifica- 
tion “Exhibit 48” and ask him whether or not this is a copy, in Polish,, 
of the minutes of the conversation between the witness Ambassador 
and Vishinsky, for the Russians, on the date of September 20, 1941* 
prepared by the interpreter and secretary of the Ambassador witness* 
as he has indicated? I also ask him if this attached document is a 
true translation of the Polish version of exhibit 48? 

Mr. Kot. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Flood. Air. Ambassador, I now show you Exhibit No. 48 for 
the purpose of your testifying about the meeting, and may we ask — 
as I am sure you wish to-Mhat you refer only to those sections of the. 
minutes ofvour conversation which had to do with the missing Polish 
officers. Tne English translation of exhibit 48 will be inserted at this, 
point in the record. 

Ambassador KOT Discussion of Sept. 20, 1941 
(Translation from Polish of exhibit 48) 

Conference between Dr. Kot, The Polish Ambassador to Moscow, and Mr. 
Vyshinsky, Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on September 20, 
1941. 

Present: Director Novikov — interpreter, Mr. W. Arlet, secretary of the Embassy. 

Ambassador (after a few words of welcome and introduction). I suggest that 
we discuss a series of problems of a practical nature which have arisen since our 
last discussion held 10 days ago. There is no doubt that in the sphere of Polish 
affairs in the Soviet Union much is taking place. However, the information con- 
veyed to the Embassy by the Soviet authorities is completely insufficient. In 
military matters action is progressing smoothly. Questions relating to the pro- 
tection of the civilain population are going less well. News on the latter problem 
is urgently needed, not only for the purpose of informing the Polish Government 
in London, which is eagerly awaiting it, but also the Polish people in Poland, 
England, and the United States. Many real achievements made up to now have 
not as yet reached the Polish authorities. There is a constant lack of data con- 
cerning the numbers and the present location of Poles in several republics and 
districts. [As proof of the fact that Soviet authorities have given improper 
information to the Embassy, the Ambassador exhibits a list of 13 persons released 
from prison furnished by the Narkomindiel (Soviet Ministry for Foreign Affairs) 
on September 10. Many more persons on the Polish list, to which the list shown 
by the Ambassador is an answer, have actually been released.] 

Vyshinsky. I acknowledge the necessity of furnishing the Embassy with the 
required data. The Soviet authorities themselves are in a difficult situation in 
this matter as they do not have at their disposal accurate statistical material. 
Besides, the Polish population is now migrating in great numbers and is, there- 
fore, difficult to keep track of in statistical numbers. Despite this fact, the Em- 
bassy will receive, in the very near future, presumably not later than 5 days from 
today, a list comprising the number of Poles released from prison, camps, places of 
deportation according to republics, regions, and districts — in numbers of thousands 
if it is not possible to establish the more exact numbers for the time being. I do 
not guarantee that this deadline will be met in the case of the more remote regions 
which have not yet reported. But, in any case, I shall order that reports be 
forwarded to the Embassy as soon as we receive the data. 

Ambassador. That is our friendly request. May I call your attention to the 
fact that details of what the Soviet authorities have done for Poles, residing in 
the Soviet Union, might be used for propaganda purposes. I am especially con- 
cerned over the anxiety caused by the lack of news on the release of Poles staving 
in the north, in what is for them a deadly climate, the Kloyma and Pechora 
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regions, and the northern Yenisei region. They should be Immediately released 
and transported to more suitable regions. 

Vtshinskt. I promise that I shall take an interest in this matter and 
every effort to see that these people are shipped away from these improper con- 
ditions. What, however, should be done with them after release and transporta- 
tion from the north? Technically they are already released, but what is to be 
done with them later? 

Ambassador. I shall take the liberty of returning to this topic later. How- 
ever, as the subject of releases has been mentioned, I would like to know w her e 
the peasants have been located after their deportation from Poland. [Ironically:] 
One hears so far of the release of [government] officials, counts, and Jews; but 
there is no news as to where the peasants who were deported in entire villages 
from Poland are being relocated. In this connection, I have in mind a proper 
utilization of their affection for land, love of labor and their skill. In the matter 
of the deportation of the Germans from the Volga Republic, there might be the 
possibility of settling Polish peasants there. It might be of tremendous propa- 
ganda significance. The Germans are expelling Poles from their own land, and 
the Soviet Government is handing land from which Germans have been removed 
over to Polish peasants. The moral significance of this fact could well stir the 
entire world. Two large kolkhozes were handed over to the Poles there, but it 
was more in the nature of an unrelated fact : there simply happened to be present 
on the spot a group of Polish civilians who had arrived in that region with people 
enlisting in the army, and the group of civilians was placed in those kolkhozes . I 
am intent, however, on a broader plan — that the Polish peasants, who are excellent 
workers, cease to fell trees in Siberia, for this is only a waste of their abilities. 
Please enable me to discuss this plan with some competent authority of the Com- 
missariat of the Interior who would appreciate its political significance. 

Vyshinsky. I do not know whether or when the inhabitants of this or that 
Polish village were deported. I have heard about the deportation of settlers 
[Polish farmers settled in Eastern Poland since 1920] and foresters, who appear 
on the cost accounts of the Soviet authorities as separate groups. One should 
first prove that facts of this kind really occurred. 

Ambassador. Whole villages were deported from Galicia and from, among 
others, the districts of Moscice, Sambor, Podhayce. and Rohatyn. Local com- 
mittees composed of Ukrainians decided upon the deportations in order, in this 
way, to get rid of the Poles. The number of deported settlers was much smaller 
than the number of deported peasants, most of whom had lived in these districts 
for centuries. 

Vyshinsky. I have no responsibility for internal matters. I know, however, 
that the kolkhozes cleared of the Volga Germans were immediately handed over 
to peasants evacuated from front-line areas. After all, they are not the sort of 
Germans the Soviet Union is now fighting. If they are being moved from the 
Volga region, it does not result from any hostility of the Soviet administration 
towards them, but is simply a preventive measure. 

Ambassador. The Poles know the Germans well and they do not labor under 
the delusion that they can be separated into good and bad. They are simply 
not to be trusted. 

Vyshinsky. Surely in Germany there are many millions of people hostile to the 
Hitlerite regime. 

Ambassador. From the experience of Poles, who know the Germans, having 
often travelled there, having relatives and friends there, and above all from a mass 
of our compatriots in Westphalia and in other parts of Germany, we know that 
only elderly people, over forty, are disappointed with Hitlerism. The youth is 
totally under its control. It is an illusion to believe in the German revolt against 
Hitlerism. 

Vyshinsky. As our conversation has approached this subject, I want to state 
that, in my opinion, two forces will decide the defeat of Hitlerism: one, external, 
i. e. armed forces of the Soviet Union, England, America and brotherly nations 
such as Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, which are joined now to the 
Soviet Union. After the military defeat the other force will go into action — 
internal disaffection. Hitlerism was opposed not only by Rauschning and Strasser 
but also by the peasants, workers and millions of those who will take up arms 
against Hitlerism and will complete the military defeat. 

Ambassador. When I spoke of illusion, I had in mind the naive ideas of some 
lords and even English professors regarding the existence of good Germans. 
When I was given an honorary degree at Oxford University, a distinguished scholar 
told me: “Hitler certainly does not know what his administration is doing in 
Poland.” 
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Vtbhinsky (laughing). I do not believe lords and professors. I am permitted* 
to say this because I am a professor of criminal law myself, and a member of the , 
Academy of Science. Your Excellency, as a historian, knows better than I that 
in the past there were many instances to prove that tyranny which is supported 
by the masses always falls down in the end. 

Ambassador. I agree with you, of course, but we must not remain under the 
Illusion that a revolt in Germany may take plaoe soon. 

Vyshinsky. I also agree, however, a military defeat may radically ohange the 
situation in a short time. 

Ambassador. Turning back to the condition of the Polish population in Russia, 

I would like to draw your attention to the lack of any plan and the complete chaos 
accompanying the freeing of Poles from the prisons, camps, and places of com- 
pulsory settlement. I would like the Soviet Government to suggest concrete 
proposals in this regard. These should be jointly worked out by the Mixed 
Commission. Perhaps certain regions could be selected, perhaps it would be 
possible to assemble a part of our population in special camps made available for 
that purpose, where it could work while enjoying the rights of free citizens. 

Vyshinsky. There are no camps in our country, except forced labor camps of a 
penal character. Our system of tne administrative restriction of freedom provided 
for three degrees: (1) individual deportation to a determined locality, where a per- 
son lives quite freely and has a choice of employment; however, he does not have 
the right to leave the place and is under police surveillance, (2) settlement on 
special farms, sometimes equipped, the so-called “special settlements” ( specialnoje 
vosielenie ), where work is organized under normal conditions, and the deportee 
lias complete freedom of movement in the area, but is not allowed to travel farther 
than the nearest market town, and is not permitted to change his occupation; (3) 
placement in forced labor camps, with a total deprivation of liberty. I repeat 
there are no camps in the USSR where the inmates do not work. 

Ambassador. At any rate I request that you should quickly prepare a plan and 
submit it to us. 

Vyshinsky. I shall take this matter up in the nearest future. 

Ambassador. I request that a plan of resettlement and employment be jointly 
agreed upon. Unfortunately the Embassy has no data to prepare a plan of their 
own, because information received from Soviet authorities is totally inadequate. 
[Saying this the Ambassador submits a summary list by separate oblastii [regions] 
of Polish scientists, artists and specialists, handed over to Polish representatives 
in the Mixed Commission on the 17th day of the current month.] Such informa- 
tion is quite useless for us. It means nothing to us that in a given locality there 
live a certain number of doctors, when their names and addresses are not given. 
The number of lawyers is strikingly low; where are the judges, state attorneys, 
police officers? The list is not only incomplete but without practical value. 

Vyshinsky. I spoke with the Commissar for Health about the use of Polish 
doctors. It is possible. that the list prepared by us is not complete. 

Ambassador. Most certainly. In Volhynia, in one place alone, 800 doctors 
were captured. Not only doctors but other professions are involved. For ex- 
ample, justices and state attorneys. Obviously Russia has no quarrel with these. 

If it is anybody’s, it is our business [he laughs]. 

Vyshinsky. I shall endeavour to supply detailed information in the shortest 
possible time. I shall examine all aspects of the case. 

Ambassador. I would like to touch upon two other problems of basic signifi- 
cance: the organization of the welfare of the Polish population and the problem 
of means. If you will permit me, I shall begin with the second. 

Vyshinsky. As you wish. 

Ambassador. In the initial period when. Polish citizens were released from 
prisons and camps they were paid allowances of 15 rubles per day and given 
tickets to places of chosen settlement. In some places only persons leaving to 
join the army were accorded that treatment, in some others they received no 
money. Some, upon leaving a camp, received a lump sum, others received 
nothing. Letters and wires reach us with complaints that more and more often 
cases occur in which, after being freed, our people have no means of existence and 
are unable to leave the place. I would like to hear from you what the Soviet 
Government is preparing to do to Bettle such cases, and to provide means to meet 
these needs. 

Vyshinsky. The released receive a free railway ticket and allowances of 16 
rubles per day, according to government instructions. If there are places where 
this money was not paid, we shall look into it. [Novikov intervenes, and ex- 
plains that instructions concerning tickets and allowances refer to persons re- 
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leased from prisons and labor camps.] There is another group of expenses, which 
is to cover transportation to and living costs in, a new place, of those Polish 
citizens who were not imprisoned in prisons and camps, but settled in special 
settlements. The first group of expenses is covered by the Soviet Government, 
theflsecond should be borne by the Polish Government. 

Ambassador (laughs). Polish Government! But we have no means, we have 
no money. One part of Poland was occupied by Germans, the other by you. 
Our government is abroad. We have no control over Polish resources. The 
Polish population was brought to the USSR against their will. You have thrown 
masses of the population into extremely difficult conditions of life. You have 
uprooted them from normal and organized life, from farms, and workshops. 
The Soviet Government is responsible for the presence of the Polish population 
in this country. It is obliged to provide the means to assist the Polish population. 

Vyshinsky. We have borne expenses connected with freeing the Polish pop- 
ulation, we cannot bear the expenses for their moving from place to place. 

Ambassador. There are 18,000 Polish citizens in Switzerland, who were not 
brought there by the government of that country, but came there as political 
refugees or interned prisoners of war. The Swiss Government, however, not only 
pays their support , but also cares for their emploj’ment and studies. 

Vyshinsky (who in the meantime had thought out a reply to the last part of 
the Ambassador’s declaration). I cannot agree with any statement which 
charges the Soviet Government with the responsibility for what happened, and 
judging its actions as guilty ones. Once we shall go into the past we shall dig 
out many claims and counterclaims. We do not consider the position of the 
Soviet Government as not right, and we do not recognize the Soviet Government 
responsible for the maintenance of those Polish citizens who have found them- 
selves here. The Soviet Government is not, after all, the successor of the Polish 
Treasury, and has not taken over any of its obligations. If the Polish Govern- 
ment wished to present the problem in that manner, then it should have been 
brought up during the negotiations of the agreement, and not now. What we 
did in 1939 was entirely the result of strategic motives. The Germans threatened 
our frontier, we had to keep them away from it at a distance. By occupying 
Polish territories we have not committed an act of aggression. The present war 
entirely confirmed this premise After all, we expressed it quite openly, then as 
well as now, even in the press. If what had been done then, had not taken place, 
the Germans would todav be in Moscow, and perhaps even as far as the Urals. 
[In the course of the translating of this statement made by Vyshinsky, who 
became exited and spoke with a pronounced stress, Vyshinsky interrupts the 
interpreter and adds.] It is better indeed that during the negotiations of the agree- 
ment, the question of the alleged guilt, of the Soviet Government for the events 
of 1939, had not been brought up. We have never acknowledged this guilt, and 
shall never do so. In regard to the merits of the financial problem, the Soviet 
Government, after ail, covers the outlay of expenses for railway and river trans- 
portation. It will, for example, be able to provide farm implements and seeds, 
but we cannot agree that the problem be put in such a manner that the Soviet 
Government is now to carry the financial burdens, because of political reasons. 
The Soviet Government has conducted political actions which it thought nec- 
essary and it shall never agree with the statement that it had abused its power 
towards one or another group of people. 

Ambassador. I have not touched the problem of aggression or non-aggression 
at all. These are not matters for the present discussion. I have not come here 
to debate them. My Government, in concluding the agreement, did not take up 
that discussion, in order not to obstruct the negotiations. I was not making any 
political comments on the financial matters. I have only stated the undisputable 
fact that the Polish population found itself in the USSR against its will, and you, 
Mr. Minister, will not after all maintain that the prisoners or persons deported 
to labor camps arrived here according to their own wishes as tourists. 

Vyshinsky. Mr. Ambassador, you have nevertheless touched the problem of 
aggression by saying that one half of Poland was occupied by Germany and the 
other half by the USSR. I can not agree with such a formulation. We can not 
be placed on the same level with them. If there can be any question of guilt, 
then it is the guilt of the German Government. I hope that the Soviet Govern- 
ment together with the Polish Government shall one day make that claim in 
Berlin. 

Ambassador. The discussion of b political character resulted because of an 
inaccurate translation. 1 said that the Polish Government has no money, 
because one part of Poland has been occupied by Germany, and the other by the 
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USSR. In that way the Polish national wealth disappeared. The interpreter 
left out the first part of this sentence. In the future, I suggest that he translate 
in shorter passages. 

(Vyshinsky admits that this of course changed the meaning of the statement, 
and emphasizes twice, that he therefore considers this discussion as not having 
taken place.) 

Ambassador. The Polish Government is willing to take upon itself part of the 
obligations to render assistance to the population, because it is our population, 
but we have no means with which to do it. A way out of this situation has to be 
found. 

Vyshinsky. Naturally, I agree with it entirely. 

Ambassador. If I were a representative of a wealthy country and had brought 
with me bags of money, I would simply distribute it among the needy population, 
•without regard to anything. I hope the Soviet Government will take this situa- 
tion under consideration. Even Solomon could not pour out of an empty vessel. 

Vyshinsky. Of course, we shall think about it. I shall talk with our financial 
experts about these matters; nevertheless, I would ask you, Mr. Ambassador, to 
consider several sources from which the Polish Government could obtain money. 

Ambassador. Part of the expenditure which is of an immediate character is 
already covered, or is being met by the Soviet Government. It is a problem of 
further expenditures for the care of people unable to work, those who are still 
awaiting assignment to work, also for a wider assistance program. I propose 
therefore that the Soviet Government grant a loan to the Polish Government for 
these purposes. Unfortunately the financial resources of the Polish Government 
will allow only the meeting of expenses for the upkeep of the Embassy and its 
personnel. 

Vyshinsky. I shall discuss this proposal with the Government, and our finan- 
cial experts, and shall return to this matter at our next conference. 

Ambassador (jokingly). I do not trust financial experts, I prefer to deal with 
politicians, with executive heads. It would be desirable to submit this matter 
to Vice President Molotov or President Stalin. In order to solve this problem 
properly political reasoning must be applied. After all, fiscal considerations 
should not be allowed to constitute obstacles in bringing together our two countries. 

Vyshinsky (laughing). Our financial experts do not act at their own will, but 
carry out strict Government directives. They can be trusted. 

Ambassador. I would like to turn now to the matter of the organizational 
forms of care for our population in the U. S. S. R. Unfortunately the sending 
of Embassy delegates will not yield basic results because of the shortage of personnel. 
I could send 3 to 4 people to tour the country in order to find out at first hand 
about the needs of our population, and to report these to me. Such an inspection 
tour is important and should take place as soon as possible. It does not in itself, 
however, solve the problem of care for the population on the spot. The represent- 
atives of the Embassy who would remain permenently on inspection duties in 
the country would have to be completely trustworthy people. Our difficulty 
lies in this, that we do not know these people as yet. 

Vyshinsky. The list of candidates of trusted men or delegates which has been 
-sent to the Embassy, came about in this way. The local soviets submitted at 
our request the names of people whom they had been in contact with. After all 
everybody has his reasons and it is difficult to decide whether, for instance, 
Kubik is suitable or not. I am of the opinion that one has to start on a minor 
scale and, without using the name “committee,” select from among those people 
who call on the Embassy, and who appear to be most active. If it appears 
from the correspondence that someone is able to present the needs of a local 
group, and also prepare statistical data, he may be entrusted to deal with some 
matters. After all, a trusted man need not be selected forever, he may be changed. 
Moreover, the Embassy will be able to have, in the area, people known by their 
names, and select them to become trusted men. It is better to start with 10 to 
15 people and later the whole problem will develop on its own. I am not afraid 
of committees, I had enough to do with them in my life [he laughs], but I believe 
that it would be a waste of time to discuss, now, this or other organizational 
forms. The people of whom we speak, in instances where they are not knowrn 
to the Embassy, could remain as trusted men of the local Poles although not yet 
trusted men of the Embassy. I would ask you, Mr. Minister, to intervene with 
the local authorities that they do not interfere with the organizational phase 
under the pretext that an unauthorized forming of committees is taking place. 
While all that the trusted men do is simply select a few local Poles, or confer 
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with them on problems of the given group and then together decide on the fairest 
means of distribution in kind, or in money. 

Vyshinsky. This can be done. The conception of trusted men does not in 
itself raise any objections, because it does not constitute any complications in or- 
ganizational methods. If a committee is set up, there arises immediately the ques- 
tion of its authority, its relations with the local authorities, and its scope of activi- 
ties. That is where complications may set in. In my opinion, I believe it still 
would be better to work at once with men who are available. Let the Embassy 
become the Central Committee, you, Mr. Ambassador, the chairman [he laughs] 
and the trusted men, act as representatives of the committee. As regards the 
list of candidates submitted, it will have to be, of course, supplemented. We have 
to find out the occupation of the particular people and receive their brief personal 
data. 

Ambassador. Thus, in the particular localities selected the people shall deal 
with Polish affairs, but they will have to have advisers. And now still another 
formal matter. The date of the issuance of Polish passports set for November 22, 
cannot be met. The printing of the temporary passports has not even started. 
I would ask you, Mr. Minister, to assure for us the allocation of a supply ot 
suitable paper. 

Vyshinsky. What kind of paper does it have to be [at the same time he ques- 
tions Novikov as to how the matter of printing the passports stands, and says that 
it will have to be speeded up]. 

Ambassador. It should be a strong paper which will not tear but will wear 
well. Although the form of the passports is entirely a matter for the Poles 
themselves, we have resolved to insert, in the temporary passports, a Russian 
text also for the convenience of the Soviet administrative authorities. At the 
same time I w r ould like to ask you, Mr. Minister, to issue instructions that the 
question of selecting appropriate places for the passport and consular agencies, 
which will deal with the issuance of passports to our people, be discussed with 
representatives of the Embassy. 

Vyshinsky. I shall take care of these matters. The date of November 22 can 
of course not be maintained, and it shall be extended. 

Ambassador. The question of American help for our people is very important; 
a great many foodstuffs and relief goods have been collected. It is now a matter 
of getting assistance from the Soviet authorities. I have heard that a delegation 
of the American Red Cross is to arrive here, and the problem remains, therefore, 
that gifts intended for Poles should reach us and that their distribution be left 
in Polish hands. 

Vyshinsky. I give my assurance that this matter will be settled. 

Ambassador. Apart from the problem of the distribution of these gifts there 
arises also the question of transportation. If the transportation is to be free, 
American generosity will increase. It would be a gesture on the part of the 
Soviet Government, which will be fully and properly appreciated by American 
public opinion. 

Vyshinsky. For transports of that kind we provide for reduced tariffs. After 
all, free transportation would mean that the Soviet Government would have to 
pay for it. We have, after all, already agreed to exempt these transports from 
customs duty. 

Ambassador. Has this matter been settled finally? Mr. Minister, I neverthe- 
less want to ask you to see to it that free transportation be granted. 

Vyshinsky. As to exemption from customs duty, in principle a positive decision 
has been reached. It now remains only to carry it out in details. As to free 
transportation it will be difficult. 

Ambassador. A special form of American help which is erf great propaganda 
value are individual parcels. May this type of consignment be permitted into 
the U. S. S. R? 

Vyshinsky. I believe, yes. I shall consult with the Commissariat of Postal 
and Telegraph Communications in this matter. 

Ambassador. Polish organizations in America have collected a great quantity 
of used clothing. A transport of them to the U. S. S. R. had already been planned 
when the Soviet Embassy in Washington began to make some difficulties. The 
clothing donated by the Americans is in good condition and of good quality. 
The question of sanitation should not enter into this matter. 

Vyshinsky. They could be disinfected. 

Ambassador. It w r ould be a pity to do that, the clothes may thus be ruined. 
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Vyshinsky. I promise to instruct the Embassy in Washington not to raise 
any ckiffieuftiea 

Ambassador. The great volume of eorrespondenee which is coming to the 
Embassy necessitates an increase of the Embassy staff. In addition to this matter 
I have to ask people over to Moscow who are to become delegates of the Embassy, 
in order that I may get to know them and instruct them accordingly. I woufa 
like to ask that the formalities connected with permits for their arrival be dealt 
with in the speediest manner. 

Vyshinsky. There is a state of war in Moscow. Arrivals of all kinds must be 
limited as much as possible. Mr. Ambassador, I am hot asking you to give me 
the number of people who are to arrive here, but to take into consideration the 
existing state of war and the basic restrictions which are in force here. 

Ambassador. In conclusion I would like to submit to you, Mr. Minister, two 
lists of persons as to w hose whereabouts I am very much concerned. The first 
list pertains to political personalities, some of whom we would like to send over to 
London in order that tney may complete our National Assembly. On this list 
are also names of some Ukrainians whom we know to be positively anti-German. 
Today, when the areas inhabited by Ukrainians are occupied by the Germans^ 
one has to counteract their attempts in solving the Ukrainian problem. Let the 
world know that there are also other Ukrainians who oppose the Germans. Let 
the Ukrainian population and also the local pro-Germans become aware of it. 
The second list contains the names of private individuals without any political 
significance. Some are families of our Embassy officials a ad of other Polish 
institutions. 

Vyshinsky [accepts the fist and promises to settle the matter]. 

Ambassador. Finally I wish to submit to you, Mr. Minister, my official as well 
as private wish. Namely, whether I could be received by President Stalin in 
order to present to him some matters. The propaganda value of such a conver- 
sation would constitute a positive factor in our mutual relations, and would gain 
wide publicity abroad. 

Vyshinsky. Mr. Ambassador, from the manner in which you formed your 
wish, I note that you are aware of how very busy Chairman Stalin is at the pres- 
ent time, but I shall of course submit your proposal to him. 

Ambassador. I shall be very grateful to you, Mr. Minister. (He gets up and 
bids his goodbye.] Mr. Minister, you will begin to hate me if I shall always 
bother you as long as I did today. Perhaps we could see each other more fre- 
quently and for shorter periods, instead. 

Vyshinsky. Why more frequently, but briefly? More often and longer, Mr. 
Ambassador [he laughs]. It is very good that we meet. After all, we should 
talk all these problems over with each other. 

Ambassador (pointing at Novikov). This is all his fault. If the Mixed Com- 
mission would only work properly and speedily and if it consisted of people who 
Qould make decisions in these matters, I would not have to come to you with 
everything, Mr. Minister. These, after all, are matters for them to deal with. 

The conversation was conducted in a lively manner, in an informal, sometimes 
light tone. It lasted from 6:00 P. M. until 9:30 P. M. Moscow, September 21, 
1941. 

Mr. Kot. In the first conversation I was so embarrassed in my 
discussion by the instructions given me by Genera) Anders, who was 
not present at the conference. While I aid not say specifically that 
I was inquiring about the Polish officers, I did make an inquiry about 
Poles in the northern part of Russia around Kolyma and Peczory and 
Jenisielskow and Winni, where we had suspected that these Polish 
officers were being imprisoned or detained, in these points. We 
suspected that our officers were being held at those points. 

When General Anders arrived on the 24th of September 

Mr. Flood. Just a minute. We will get to that in a minute, Mr. 
Ambassador. All I want to know at this point is: What did you say 
to Mr. Vishinsky and what did Mr. Vishinsky say to you on Septem- 
ber 20? Then we will get on to the next meeting. 

Mr. Hot. Vishinsky told me that the Embassy will receive a report 
on the number of Poles who had been released but that his information 
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# is not complete and be is still lacking information as to the camps in 
the far north. But he promised to make an effort to release these 
people from the far north, but he did not indicate or say to me at the 
time that I was inquiring about the Polish officers but merely about 
the Poles. 

Mr. Flood. That was the extent, since it was just a detail of a 
general conversation, of talk about the missing Poles on that day? 

Mr. Kot. There were many other things discussed at this meeting, 
but this particular phase of our conversation I understood it to be in 
regard to our Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. When was the first time, after September 20, that you 
had your first meeting with Mr. Molotov? 

Mr. Kot. With Molotov it wasn’t until the 22d of October. 

Mr. Flood. Your first meeting with Molotov was on what date in 
October? 

Mr. Kot. The 22d. 

Mr. Flood. Between your first meeting with Yishinsky on Septem- 
ber 20 and your first meeting with Molotov in October, you had. 
several other meetings with Yishinsky? 

And Vishinsky was the man you always were in touch with until 
you first met Molotov? 

Mr. Kot. Always with Vishinsky. 

Mr. Flood. Now will you go back to the second meeting you had 
with Vishinsky? What was the date of the next meeting with Vishin- 
sky? The 20th was the first; when was the next? 

Mr. Kot. The 6th of October 1941. 

Mr. Flood. Did you not have another meeting with Mr. Vishinsky 
after September 20? 

Mr. Kot. I did not have a meeting, but I did dispatch a note to 
Vishinsky inquiring about the release of the Poles, and this note was 
sent on the 27th of September 1941. 

Mr. Flood. So the first contact was a meeting on September 20 
with Vishinsky, the second was a note dispatched to Vishinsky on 
September 27, inquiry about the missing Poles. Now, do you have a 
copy of the dispatch that you sent to Vishinsky on the 27 th of Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. Kot. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Ambassador, that note of September 27 
dealt with a number of complaints you had received from various 
Polish citizens, which you related to Mr. Vishinsky; is that correct? 

Mr. Kot. I would have to have that note in front of me. l.cannot- 
remember the details of that note. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did it not deal with the complaint that Polish 
citizens were kept at forced labor, that they were not given the right 
to contact with the Embassy and were not given the right to move 
from place to place? 

Mr. Kot. I had filed and sent more than 50 notes on that subject. 
I would have to have the note to refresh my recollection. 

Mr. Flood. But, anyhow, you are sure that in that note of Sep- 
tember 27 you did raise the question of the missing Poles, among other 
things? 

Mr. Kot. I did not sav officers, I merely demanded information 
as to the release of Poles from these camps. 
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Mr. Flood. Did you get a reply from Mr. Vishinsky to that dis- 
patch of September 27? 

Mr. Kot. No. But at my meeting on the 6th of October, I then 
specifically raised the question of the Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. Between your dispatch of September 27 to Mr. 
Vishinsky and before you had your first meeting with Molotov, did 
you have any other meetings or communications, in any way, with 
Mr. Vishinsky on the question of the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Kot. I will name them. 

October 6, 1941, a conversation with Vishinsky; and I have the 
minutes here. 

The 13th of October 1941, a note was sent to Vishinsky. In this 
note the question of the military people is definitely raised and clearly 
raised. 

The 14th of October, a conference with Vishinsky. I have the 
minutes of that in front of me. As a result of my conference with 
Vishinsky on the 14th, General Sikorski sent a note to Bogomowo 
here in London the same subject, because Sikorski and I had conferred 
or contacted each other on this matter. 

Mr. Flood. After the September 27 note, what was the next date 
of contact with Vishinsky? Was it October 6? 

Mr. Kot. October 6. ’ 

Mr. Flood. Was that a note, or a talk? 

Mr. Kot. A conference. And here are the minutes of that con- 
ference. And here for the first time we mentioned specifically the 
Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. October 6? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us at this moment, referring to the note 
you have before you, the gist of the conversation with Vishinsky on 
October 6, dealing with missing Poles or missing Polish officers only? 

Mr. Kot. I complained that 9,500 Polish officers were evacuated or 
were taken from Poland to Russia, and that, “Meanwhile, today, we 
only have 2,000 Polish officers in the Polish Army; what happened to 
the 7,500 Polish officers?” 

To this, Vishinsky and his aide, Novikow, attempted to convince 
me that what I am saying is not true. But they did not give me any 
arguments to support their allegation. 

To this, I told them that, “We have been making constant effort to 
find those people,” that we suspected that they were surrendered to 
the Germans, “ We have searched for these men in the German prison 
camps, in occupied Poland; every place where they could conceivably 
have been found,” that I would understand if we were missing a few 
tens of these people, or even a few hundred, but not several thousand. 

To this Vishinsky and Novikow became somewhat confused and 
they said, “Well, what do you think happened to these men?” I 
told them that, on the basis of our earlier speculation as to what 
happened to these men, we believed that in the fall of 1940, we believed 
these men were transferred by ship to the far north, we knew of a 
shipment of 1,500. 

Vishinsky replied that that information could not be correct and 
he demanded to know where we received such information. To that I 
replied, “From Archangel.” 
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I further pointed out to him that on the terrain of the Soviet there 
was a camp located at Ostashkov, in which were interned the gen- 
darmes and the police, “The camp actually no longer does exist, but 
from among tens of thousands of Poles who have already reported for 
duty to our Army, there isn’t a single one from that camp.” 

I further demanded to know what was happening to our Polish 
officers who were still being detained in camps near Soswa, Kolyma, 
and also a camp near Omsk. To this Vishinsky replied, “They must 
be among the 300,000 Polish nationals who already have been freed.” 
To this I said, “From those camps that I have named here, there are 
no Poles among us.” And I added, “For example, the doctors and the 
professors of our higher institutions of learning who were in these 
camps, they are now nowhere to be found.” 

Vishinsky was very unhappy about this. I gave them the impres- 
sion that if they would promise to give us the names of all those who 
had been freed, then we would be able to draw or reach some conclu- 
sion as to who has been released and who hasn’t. That was the gist 
of the conversation that day. 

Mr. Flood. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Ambassador, your next contact with Mr. Vishinsky was 
on October 13, at which time you tell us you dispatched to him a note. 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have the gist of that note with you? 

Mr. Kot. In this note I complained that up to that time I did not 
get the promised list of names of those released and that, furthermore, 
the people that I am looking and searching for are not being released, 
and that the military and the reservists are not being released from 
the prisons. Naturally, I kept General Sikorski completely informed 
as to the nature of my discussions. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, can you at this time give us excerpts 
of your October 6 conference and also a copy of your note of October 
13, 1941? 

Mr. Kot. Here they are. 

(A document was handed to Mr. Flood by the witness.) 

Mr. Flood. Mark this for identification as “Exhihit 49 and 49A.” 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 49 and 49A” for 
identification.) 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, I now show you exhibit No. 49 
marked for identification and ask you whether or not that is the copy 
of the minutes of the conversation between you and Mr. Vishinsky on 
October 6, as you have just discussed? 

Mr. Kot. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Flood. We will offer those in evidence, and for the purpose of 
the record, the committee, in its judgment, will determine to print 
that part of those minutes dealing with the conversations about the 
missing Poles as discussed by the Ambassador, after they have been 
translated into English. 

[Translation of exhibit 49] 

Kot Discussion or Oct. 6 

Excerpt 2. 

Conversations between the Ambassador of the Polish Republic, Professor Kot, 
and the Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Vyshinsky, which took 
place on October 6, 1941 (Present: Director, Novikov — interpreter, Secretary of 
the Embassy, W. Arlet.) 
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Vyshinsky. The lack of data regarding prisoners is sometimes due to the fact 
that in the occupation part of the territory of the U. S. S. R. by the Germans, 
prisoners were evacuated separately and the files with their records were moved 
separately also. [Novikov adds a few examples of such prisons.] 

Ambassador. Apart from the fact that I am unable to trace a number of persons 
whose names have been listed on orders from London , and who will be sent to 
join the National Assembly, I also wish to submit the following figures: A total 
of 9.500 officers were imprisoned in Poland and deported to the interior of the 
U. S. S. R., while at the present time we have in the army only 2,000 officers. 
What has happened to the 7,500 men? 

(Vyshinsky and Novikov both contend that this is impossible. They cannot, 
however, present any arguments to the contrary.) 

Ambassador. We have tried to find these people everywhere. We thought 
that they were handed over to the Germans, therefore we have tried to trace 
them in Gorman prisoner-of-war camps, in occupied Poland, and wherever they 
might possibly be. I could understand it if about thirty to ninety men were 
missing, or even several hundred, but never several thousand. 

(Vyshinsky and Novikov, embarrassed, they themselves ask questions as to 
what has happened to these persons.) 

Ambassador. In the autumn of 1940 a transport of 1,500 of our officers was 
sent north from Archangelsk by ship. 

Vyshinsky. This is surely wrong information. Where do you get it fromf 

Ambassador. From Archangelsk. A prisoner camp was located at OstasskdlT 
in the Moscow province, in which our military police and policemen exclusively, 
were kept. To be sure this camp does not exist any more, but among the tens 
of thousands of people who reported to join the army, not one prisoner from that 
camp is included. And what of the camps in which our officers are still being 
kept, on the Soswa, Kolyma, not far from Omsk? 

Vyshinsky. I am sure they are among the 300,000 or so Polish citizens who 
have been freed. 

Ambassador. No officers whatsoever from the afore-mentioned camps are to be 
found in the army; and what about the doctors and university professors? 

Vyshinsky. During our previous conversation, Mr. Ambassador, I mentioned 
591 Polish doctors of medicine (physicians); surely there must be 600 physicians 
in all. Perhaps some of them listed a different profession. 

Ambassador. Meanwhile we have about 30 or them in the army. The general 
health of army personnel leaves much to be desired, and there is no one to admin- 
ister medical treatment. 

Vyshinsky. I promise to meet your request, Mr. Ambassador, and to assign 
a greater number of doctors to the army. 

The final conversation is conducted rather rapidlv, since Vyshinsky is in a 
hurry to attend another conference. The Ambassador mentioned the problem 
of publishing, by radio, the names of Poles freed, the demands of the Home Front 
(in Poland) relative to this problem, the intended transfer of part of the Embassy 
offices of Gzelabinsk or Swierdiowsk, [Vyshinsky's attitude towards the latter 
idea was one of reluctance. The Ambassador declared that he would return to 
this matter], the question of Mr. Gruj's departure for Archangelsk as a delegate 
of the Embassy, [Vyshinsky agreed, but at this point made an unfriendly remark 
regarding the Consulate] and also expressed hope that the dates set forth by 
Com. Vyshinsky will be kept. 

The conversation lasted from 6:30 to 7:45 in the evening. 

AMBASSADOR: 

Moscow, October 8, 1941. 

[Translation copy of Exhibit 49A] 

Note of October 13th, 1941, from Ambassador Kot to Mr. Vishinsky, 

Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs in Moscow, Drawing 

Attention to the Incomplete Fulfilment of Soviet Obligations Con- 
cerning Polish Citizens, Under the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

The Embassy of the Republic of Poland. 

D.538/41. 

Moscow, October 18, 1941 

Mr. Commissar: Referring to the Note of the Charge d’ Affaires ad iterim of 
the Republic of Poland addressed to the Commissar of Foreign Affairs, No. 30/41 
of August 22, 1941, and the Note Verbale of the Polish Embassy, No. D.467/41 of 
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September 27, 1941, I have the honour, Mr. Commissar, to inform you of the 
following: 

In both the aforesaid Notes, as in my conversation with you, Mr. Commissar, 
I emphasized particularly the need for the fulfillment by the Soviet Government 
of the provisions of the Agreement concluded between the Polish Government 
and the Soviet Government on July 30, 1941, and of the provisions of the Decree 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, 
concerning the release of Polish citizens from prisons, labour camps and localities 
of compulsory residence at the earliest possible date, at least before the coming 
winter, during which the departure from many of the camps would be most 
difficult if not altogether impossible. The question of release was also brought 
up by the Polish delegation at the two meetings of the Mixed Polish-Soviet Com- 
mission, when emphasis was laid on the special urgency of this problem. 

During my conversation with you, Mr. Commissar, on September 20, I re- 
ceived your assurance that the Soviet authorities would take care that Polish 
citizens detained in distant Northern regions, where the climate is unsuitable 
for Poles, were transported to more suitable districts before the winter season 
sets in. During my conversation on October 7, I quoted figures relating to 
Polish citizens who were still detained in large numbers in camps and mentioned 
the fact that certain categories among them had been transfered to very remote 
Northern regions. In spite of repeated Polish requests and the assurances given 
on behalf of the Soviets, this Embassy has not as yet received the list of localities 
nor the exact numbers of Polish citizens released. 

Contrary to the assurances that, except for a small number of individuals 
suspected, indicted or convicted of espionage on behalf of Germany, whose names 
and dossiers up to now have not been communicated to the Embassy, all Polish 
citizens had been set free and that in a small number of cases only was delay 
caused by purely technical considerations, the Embassy is in possession of infor- 
mation that there are still in a number of prisons and camps thousands of Polish 
citizens who w~ere not informed of the Agreement concluded on July 30, 1941, or 
were informed that the provisions of this Agreement and of the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R. of August 12 did not apply 
to them. 

By way of example, may I state that Polish citizens are still being detained in 
prison at Saratov, Gorki, Balshov, Tschelabinsk, Kizel and in compulsory labour 
camps in the Primorski Kray in the North-Eastern extremity of the Yakut district/ 
near the mouth of the Kolyma on the Arctic Ocean/, near Aldan, in the region of 
Tomsk, Karaganda, in the mines of Karabash /Tschelabinsk district/, in the 
Ivgiel camp /Svierdlovsk district/, in the Archangel district and m the Republic of 
Komi, along the railway line under construction betw r een Kotlas and Pechora 
and at other points. 

More detailed information concerning the numbers and conditions of these 
Polish citizens is given in the Annex to the present Note. As will be seen there- 
from the local authorities either did not receive detailed orders concerning the 
treatment of Polish citizens after the conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, or, 
in some cases, the local authorities were content to deal with the matter in a 
purely pro forma w T av / the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs withdrew 
police supervision of the 2,000 Polish citizens employed in the mines of Karabsh- 
Voloshynow’ski-Rudnik, but left the persons concerned where they were which 
actually made their position worse than before/, or w r ith a partial execution of the 
orders issued. It is to be assumed that various considerations have dictated this 
treatment and in some instances local authorities may have desired to secure for 
themselves virtually unpaid manpower, whence the tendency to release sometimes 
elderly, invalid or ailing persons, while the stronger and healthier are retained for 
compulsory labour. 

I have the honour to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to another char- 
acteristic feature of the conduct of local government authorities towards Polish 
citizens w r ho are released, or who approach them with the request for employment 
or for the assignment of a residence. This conduct, without doubt unknown to 
the Central authorities, which should cease in the interests of good relations be- 
tween the Polish and Soviet Governments, consists in informing those concerned 
that the blame for their difficult situation rests with the Polish Government and 
their representatives in the U. S. S. R. Naturally Polish nationals are not misled 
by this, but it arouses unnecessary mistrust among the Polish population. 

Information issued abroad by the Polish Government, entirely in line with good 
Polish-Soviet collaboration, is to the effect that Polish citizens in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have been liberated from prisons and camps. I pre- 
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sented to you, on the 7-th of this month, copies of communiques issued by the 
Polish Telegraph Agency in London and New York. The Polish Government is 
of the opinion that such official information should correspond to the real situation 
of the Polish population in the U. S. S. R. In the common interest of both Govern- 
ments the Polish-Soviet Agreement should be fully carried out so that in foreign 
countries no elements unfriendly to this collaboration and hostile to the U. S. S. R , 
should find in the difficult position of the deported Polish population a theme for 
their propaganda. 

The Polish Government could in no case agree that, as a result of the Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, the lot of Polish citizens residing in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics should become worse or that local authorities should carry out its 
provisions in a manner contrary to the declarations and statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Government. 

Consequently, in its Note, No. 30/41 of August 22, 1941, the Embassy presented 
a number of proposals forming a logical whole with a view to the practical solution 
of the problem of the Polish population in the U. S. S. R., in accordance with the 
interests of this population and of both Governments. The fact that the sug- 
gestions contained in point 2 were only carried out in part, and that points 3 and 4 
were left completely unfulfilled, has meant that such Polish citizens as have been 
released have not been able to improve their living conditions and a large number 
of them have been forced to winder aimlessly and compelled to camp at railway 
stations or in the open air in the localities newly chosen for their residence. In 
view of the approaching winter which in some parts of the Soviet Union has al- 
ready set in, many of them are threatened with death by starvation. Their 
position is rendered still w r orse by the fact that the local authorities not only refuse 
to carry out the suggestions of the Embassy, but do not even comply with the 
assurances given by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs contained in 
the Aide-Memoire of August 28, 1941, with regard to free railway fares, travelling 
subsidies, subsistence allow r ances and, most important of all, employment for the 
persons released. 

I also venture to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to the fact that the organ- 
ization of the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R. is not progressing in accordance with 
the letter and the spirit of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, or with the intentions 
of the two Governments. 

The Supreme Command of the Polish armed forces in the U. S. S. R. has vainly 
waited four weeks for a decision on the formation of further Polish divisions and 
the designation of the localities in which this formation is to take place. In conse- 
quence, numerous Polish citizens reporting for military service and rallying en 
masse to the Polish Army stream into the two already overcrowded camps, which 
lack the necessary number of tents, adequate food supplies and medicines. Thus 
a situation, harmful alike to the troops and to the common cause is being created. 
The local administrative authorities very often do not carry out the instruction 
issued by the central authorities with regard to questions concerning the Polish 
Army and create new additional difficulties, as for instance by declining to release 
from prisons and camps all Polish citizens, military and reservists, and in many 
instances by detaining the more physically fit elements, which reduces the military 
value of the units already formed. Moreover, considerable numbers of Polish 
citizens enrolled in the Red Army and subsequently transferred to the so-called 
labor battalions, have not up till now been directed to the Polish Army. 

Thus the Polish contribution to the common struggle against Germany, con- 
trary to the intentions of the Polish and Soviet Governments and to the unani- 
mous will of the Polish citizens, is being weakened to the detriment of the cause 
of all the Allies. 

In the profound belief that the Soviet Government attaches no less importance 
than the Polish Government to the development of friendly relations between the 
two States, I have the honour to request you, Mr. Commissar, to take measures 
to put into full effect all the proposals contained in the Note of the Embassy of 
August 22, and in particular the immediate release from prisons, camps and 
localities of compulsory domicile of all Polish citizens, the friendly treatment of 
those who are unfit for military service and the acceleration of the decision con- 
cerning the formation of further large units of the Polish Army, in accordance 
with the letter and Spirit of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

/ — / Stanislaw Kot. 

His Excellency A. J. Vishinsky 

Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs , in Moscow . 
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Mr. Flood. Air. Ambassador, we are now up to the point of the 
conversation on October 14, between you and Mr. Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kot. In order to understand my conversation of the 13th, I 
must state here that 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. Your contact of the 13th was not a 
conversation; a note. 

Mr. Kot. On the 14th, I was saying that General Sikorski was 
planning on coming to Moscow. 

Air. Flood. As I understand it, Air. Ambassador, as the basis of 
your talk with Vishinaky on the 14th, you have advised us that you 
had information from General Sikorski about his coming to Moscow 
as soon as possible. 

Air. Kot. That is correct. Because of the unfavorable results of 
my previous conversations, I sent a dispatch to General Sikorski 
advising him that he should not come to Aloscow, for various reasons. 
Among them, one of them, was the reason that they had not released 
the Polish officers. There were actually two dispatches sent, one on 
the 12th and one on the 14th. 

Mr. Flood. You sent these telegrams of the 12th and the^l4th to 
Sikorski suggesting that he not come, for the reasons you have just 
stated? 

Mr. Kot. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. I want to point this up, if I can, if you recall, or not. 
Did the Russians invite Sikorski to come, or did Sikorski volunteer to 
come — if you know? 

Air. Kot. As early as July 30, 1941 , when the pact was being signed. 
General Sikorski said that he wanted to come to Moscow as soon as 
the actual formation of the Polish forces would begin. 

Mr. Flood. But, of course, it is also reasonable to assume that the 
Russians were most anxious to have Sikorski come and be of assistance 
in the formation of Polish forces? 

Mr. Kot. I tried to find out and determine whether they really 
wanted him to come or didn’t want him to come. 

Air. Flood. Anyhow, that was in the background, and now we 
have the conversation of October 14 between you and Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kot. At this conversation, I expressed the opinion that 
Sikorski should not come to Moscow because I had observed during 
our conversations that that was very important to them, his arrival. 

Mr. AIachkowicz. You do not mean, do you, that that is what 
you told them? 

Mr. Kot. The entire conference consisted of my openly telling 
them this. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. Then, as a matter of fact, when I suggested 
to you just a minute ago that the Russians were anxious to have 
Sikorski come, you agreed because that was the tenor of the conversa- 
tion with Vishinsky on the 14th? 

Air. Kot. It was my conviction or impression that they did want 
him to come, but they were not so much concerned with the formation 
of a Polish Army as they were with the exploitation, propagandawise, 
all over the world, of a Pole’s arrival in Aloscow. 

Air. Flood. What was Vishinsky’s reaction to your declaration 
that you advised Sikorski not to come? 

Mr. O’Konski. Just a second; may I interrupt there? 
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He did not finish his entire statement to Vishinsky as to why he 
urged to Vishinsky that Sikorski not come. 

Mr. Flood. We will develop that. This whole conversation is 
about that. 

Mr. Kot. You must understand that the Russians are very clever 
and that they never indicate ^openly whether they want or don’t 
want something. They vacillate and maneuver around. You must 
study this whole conversation. Understand this: There was an hour 
and 15 minutes devoted to this conference. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, we understand quite well. Wbat 
we would like you to give us, as you have been doing so excellently, 
is the gist of the conversation and the atmosphere surrounding the 
parties. 

Mr. O’Konski. That is what I want to hear. 

Mr. Kot. I pointed out to them that the proposal of Sikorski ’s 
trip to Moscow was suggested at the conferences with Churchill. 
Vishinsky told me that he was well aware of that and that the Rus- 
sians had given complete instructions to expedite tbe general’s arrival 
in Moscow. I told him that I must make dear to him the motives 
behind General Sikorski’s proposed trip to Moscow, but to go into 
that now requires a great deal of time and I don’t know whether you 
have tbe time to go mto this. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, are you prepared to give us, in sub- 
stance, in a paragraph or so, the thought of the motive, that is, without 
too much detail? 

Mr. Kot. I emphasized that General Sikorski wanted to demon- 
strate to the whole world that the Poles were ready and prepared to 
fight with the Russians against Hitlerites, and this came at a time 
when the tides of war were going bad for the Russians and the Germans 
were already boasting to the world that they were going to defeat the 
Russian Armies. 

I emphasize further that the faith, the belief, of the Poles that the 
Germans would not be victorious and that the Poles would help in the 
struggle would be a great moral victory for the world. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Just a moment. Mr. Ambassador, am I correct 
in stating that the gist of your conversation is that you finally told 
Mr. Vishinsky that you had hopes that by the time dreneral Sikorski 
would come, that these Polish officers would be released? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kot. I emphasized further that the Polish soldiers must be 
released by the time General Sikorski arrives in Moscow. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Is it not true, Ambassador, that the conference 
closed with Vishinsky giving you the assurance that he would give 
you all the Polish officers under control, those that were still there, 
but he said he could not give those that he did not have? 

Mi*. Kot. More or less, that is correct. Yes. I could go into 
greater details. While the conversation was larger in scope, those 
words that you mentioned are in my conversation. 

Mr. Flood. You mentioned to us before that, as a result of your 
meeting on October 14, with Vishinsky, Sikorski directed a communi- 
cation to Bogomolow here in London on the same question; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kot. That is correct; to the Russian Ambassador attached to 
the Polish Government. 
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Mr. Flood. And, as I understand it, no answer was received from 
the Russians to Sikorski’s dispatch on that subject at that time? 

Mr. Kot. There was, but it didn’t come until the 19th of November 
of 1941, and the content of that reply will become evident from the 
conversations that I continued. 

Mr. Flood. Now you have the next meeting with Mr. Molotov. 
What was the date of the meeting? 

Mr. Kot. 22d of October. 

Mr. Flood. With Molotov? 

Mr. Kot. With Molotov. 

Mr. Flood. Who was present besides you and Molotov? 

Mr. Kot. Only Molotov’s translator and my secretary, Mniszek. 

Mr. Flood. Just you and Molotov? All right. 

Mr. Kot. And the discussion lasted an hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you just relate for us that part of your discussion 
with Molotov dealing with the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Kot. I made a request that my efforts to contact the NKVD 
be facilitated, that while my dealings with him were not diplomatic, 
they were in an effort to find the missing soldiers. 

As an example, I mentioned to them our efforts to locate General 
Sikorski’s adjutant, to whom he was very much attached. Molotov 
asked, “Is he here in Russia?” I replied that he was in a Russian 
prison camp in Russia and later he was transferred into the depths of 
Russia. 

Molotov asked, “What is his name?” I replied, “Major Furman, 
Jan Furman.” Molotov said, “Everything will be done to find him -” 

And immediately he instructed his translator, Narkomihdielu, to 
write down correctly that name. To this I replied, “If, by some 
misfortune, this adjutant should not be alive, please inform us im- 
mediately because the worst thing that can happen to us is the 
uncertainty.” 

I also cited the names of two outstanding Polish generals, Orlik 
Lukowski and Kmicic Skrzynski, about whom w 7 e have had to this 
date absolutely no information. Also, I said I had several other 
names, with which I did not want to burden him at that time. 

Molotov said, “Please send me the list.” I to Molotov: - “General 
Anders already has submitted a list to competent military authorities. 
Please give the proper instructions to expedite this matter. General 
Sikorski is very much concerned about this in regard to his arrival 
here.” Molotov: “We will try to do everything possible.” 

And then we discussed further affairs. 

Mr. Flood. I am leading you up to the meeting with Stalin, but 
now, before you had the meeting with Stalin, you had one or two 
other meetings with Molotov and Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kot. No. Molotov left for Moscow, because all this happened 
in Kubyishev, and my subsequent conversation with Vishinsky. 

Mr. Flood. You had several subsequent conversations after the 
meeting of October 22 with Molotov, you had several conversations 
with Vishinsky, and in the early part of November, you tell us you 
sent a note to Molotov. 

Mr. Kot. The 1st of November. 

Mr. Flood. November 1 was the date of the note to Molotov. 
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Mr. Kot. Yes; my note on November 1 was about the failure of the 
Russians to carry out the amnesty agreement and again pointing out 
that General Sikorski should not come to Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. That was the note to Molotov? 

Mr. Kot. Yes ; November 1. 

Mr. Flood. Now, you had a meeting with Vishinsky on November 

2 ? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. Here we had a detailed discussion regarding the 
question whether or not these Poles are in the Russian prisons or 
whether they are not. We were at that time accused of giving exag- 
gerated figures and that we were exaggerating the number of men we 
were seeking. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, we are now ready to talk about the 
meeting with Stalin; but, first of all, I want to get the atmosphere and 
the attitude of Vishinsky and Molotov from the first day you met with 
them right down to the day you met with Stalin. How did they act at 
first? Was there any change? What do you think caused the change, 
and what kind of change was it? 

Mr. Kot. There was a change in attitude, but only in the last 
moment. I could not understand, myself, what was the reason for 
that change in attitude. On the other hand, I asked Ambassador 
Cripps to support my efforts, and on November 4, Cripps went to 
Vishinsky in an effort to intervene on the matter that I had talked 
about. 

Mr. Machhowicz. Before that, did not Ambassador Cripps, on 
November 3, issue a note to Molotov asking for assistance, inter- 
vening on your behalf? 

Mr. Kot. At this moment, I don't recall, but Cripps did tell me the 
details of his conversations. And I sent a report to General Sikorski 
informing him of this conversation. 

Ambassador Cripps' intervention had no effect, and on the 8th of 
November, I received a note from the Russians informing me that all 
of the Poles have been released. Then the Americans intervened — 
specifically, a telegram from Harriman to Stalin. 

Mr. Dondero. This was all in .September, October, and Novem- 
ber of 1941. In all of those conversations, did either Stalin, Molotov, 
or Vishinsky ever say one word about these men falling into the hands 
of the Germans? 

Mr. Kot. No; never; not once. 

Mr. Machrowicz. What happened as a result of Harriman’s tele- 
gram? 

. Mr. Kot. Harriman’s telegram was sent on the 11th of November. 
On the 12th, I had a conference with Vishinsky, and for the first time, 
Vishinsky was very pleasant. And he asked me if I am prepared to 
tell Stalin why I am objecting to Sikorski’s trip to Moscow. 

As regards the matter of the Polish officers during this conference, 
he asked me whether we had submitted to the Foreign Office the list 
of names to them. To this I replied, “Regarding these officers, Gen- 
eral Anders had submitted a list to the NKVJL), but only the list 
of prisoners who were in Starobielsk. But those who were in Kozielsk 
and Ostashkov, the list of names is now in the stage of preparation.” 

Vishinskv replied, “I am again asking you about this matter because 
these peopfe, in my opinion, nave been released. The only thing that 
remains now is to determine where they are. If any of them are not 
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free at this time, they will be released immediately. For me, this 
problem does not even exist.” 

Mr. Dondero. Just for the sake of the record, let it be noted that 
while all these conversations took place, these men were already in 
their graves, and they knew it. That is my own comment. 

Mr. Flood. It is significant, as I understand it, that during all of 
these conversations, Vishinsky and Molotov kept insisting that the 
Poles produce lists of names of officers? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. That question always comes up. I will oome 
back to that, but after I had discussed my conversations with Stalin. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, you may like to take a glass of water 
and smoke a cigarette. You have had quite a long stretch of testi- 
mony. 

(TTiere was a short recess.) 

Mr. Flood. Do you feel ready now? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now we come to the date of the meeting with Stalin, 
and what was that date? 

Mr. Kot. November 14. 

Mr. Flood. What year? 

Mr. Kot. 1941. 

Mr. Flood. Will you just detail for us or give us the outline of the 
meeting with Mr. Stalin? Tell us who was present for the Poles and 
who was present for the Russians. 

Mr. Kot. With Stalin was Molotov and a translator. With me 
there was just the translator-secretary, Arlet. Molotov virtually did 
not participate in the discussion except for one instance. 

Mr. Flood. How was the meeting with Stalin arranged? How did 
you come to have a meeting with Stalin? Why? 

Mr. Kot. Because of my opposition to General Sikorski’s arrival 
in Moscow; that was the basis for calling this meeting. 

Mr. Flood. Who called this meeting? 

Mr. Kot. Please remember that at this time General Sikorski 
already was in Cairo, and he was being asked publicly there whether 
he planned to leave for Moscow. He, on the other hand, on the basis 
of the dispatches that I sent to him cautioning him that the Soviets 
want to exploit his arrival there for their own purposes and are not 
willing to release our soldiers, Sikorski publicly announced that he had 
not decided whether he would go to Moscow or whether he would 
return to London. 

It was my impression that Sikorski’s arrival in Moscow meant so 
much to Stalin that he had arranged this conference and invited me 
in an effort to determine why I was objecting to the general’s arrival 
there. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. Will you tell us the gist of the meeting, the 
conversation with Stalin; with particular reference to the missing 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Kot. In the general conversations, we discussed the entire 
Polish-Soviet relationship. Stalin expressed his opinions as to the 
character of the Polish people, about the future of Poland. I empha- 
sized that they did not want to permit us to form a large Polish Army 
in Russia because they had reduced our rations to such a point that 
we were forced to release 14,000 of our volunteers. 
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We continued our discussion on this subject, and it led to a con- 
flict between myself and Molotov; and Stalin decided in my favor. 
At this time I raised the question of the missing Polish officers. 

Shall I read now the part of our exact conversation? 

Mr. Flood. Yes. I would like to hear that. If it is in Polish, 
let the interpreter read it into the record. 

(Following is the translation by the interpreter:) 

Ambassador: I have already taken much of your valuable time, Mr. President. 
However, I have one more matter. May I raise this question? 

Stalin (very politely). Please do, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Flood. I want to emphasize this, Mr. Ambassador: What is 
now going to be read into the record are the minutes of the con- 
versation which took place between you and Stalin, with particular 
reference to the missing Polish officers. 

Mr. Kot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maghrowicz. The interpreter is getting tired. I will help. 

(Following is a continuation of the translation by Mr. Machrowiczr) 

Ambassador. You are the author of amnesty for the Polish citizens in Soviet 
Russia. You made that gesture. I would be very grateful to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you would see to it that that gesture would be executed. 

Stalin. Are there still some Poles not released? 

Ambassador. From the camp in Starobielsk, which was broken up in the spring 
of I §40, we have not yet received a single officer. 

Stalin. I will look into that matter. However, the matter of the discharges 
is sometimes very curious. What was the name of the oommander of the city of 
Lwow? If I am not mistaken, his name was General Langner. 

Ambassador. General Langner, Mr. President. 

Stalin. That is right; General Langner. We released him last year; we 
brought him to Moscow; we talked with him. In the meantime, he escaped out- 
side of the boundaries, as far as I know, to Rumania. 

(Molotov confirms this.) 

Stalin. Our amnesty knows no exceptions. But the same thing might have 
happened with some of these military people as happened with General Langner. 

Ambassador. We have names and lists; as, for instance, we have not, to this 
day, found General Stanislaw Haller. We are still missing the officers from 
Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and Ostashkov, who were sent away from there in April and 
May of 1940. 

Stalin. We released all; even those people who were sent to us by General 
Sikorski so that they would destroy bridges and kill Soviet people, even those 
people were released by us. After all, it was not General Sikorski who sent them, 
but his. Chief of Staff, Sosnkowski. 

Ambassador. He resigned already. And as far as the people whom General 
Sikorski sent here, you can count on them to the fullest extent. That is the best 
element. 

Stalin (laughing). I know about that. 

Ambassador. So my request to you depends on your giving instructions that 
the officers whom we need, to organize our Army, be released. We have records 
as to when they were sent away from the camps. 

Stalin. Do you have accurate lists? 

Ambassador. All the names are entered in the records of the Russian com- 
manders of these camps when they daily call them for daily calls. Furthermore, 
the NKVD had special interrogations with each one of them. Not one officer of 
the staff of General Anders' army, which he led into Poland, has been released. 

(Stalin for a few minutes got up and walked slowly around the table lighting 
a cigarette, listening attentively and answering questions. He then walks with 
a fast step to the telephone on the bureau and calls the NKVD. Molotov arises 
and also walks to the telephone. “That is not the way to get the connection.*' 
He then moves the telephone and sits at the conference table.) 

Mr. O’Konski. In other words, the record should show that 
Stalin did not know what connection to use to contact the NKVD. 

Mr. Machbowicz. That is right. 
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Stalin (speaking into the telephone). This is Stalin. Have all the. Poles 
already been released from jail? (Then there is a moment of quiet while he is 
listening to an answer.) For the Polish Ambassador is here in my office and he 
tells me that not all. 

(Again he listens to the answer and then puts the telephone aside. He returns 
to the conference table.) 

And then Stalin is talking: 

I also would like to ask you a question, Mr. Ambassador. When and where 
do the Polish troops care to act against the Germans? Do you have any material 
on that matter? If so, answer me. 

I am told that following that is another subject. I am now omitting 
a number of questions and answers which' do not relate directly to the 
subject matter and am returning again to the conversation on this 
matter: 

(Stalin arises from his seat when the telephone rings and is listening most 
probably to the answer to the question which he gave a few minutes ago regarding 
the release of the Poles. He puts aside the receiver and returns, not saying one 
word.) 

That is the end of the conversation on that subject. 

Mr. Flood. We are very grateful to our colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan, for his very excellent translation of those minutes. 

Mr. Ambassador, you were present, of course, during all that time? 

Mr. Kot. The conversation was with me. 

Mr. Flood. You observed all of these movements of Stalin and 
Molotov as described in the min utra? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. I was very much interested. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, you do not know whether Stalin actually 
talked to anybody on that telephone, or not; do you? 

Mr. Kot. I could be skeptical on that point. 

Mr. Flood. What do you mean by “that point”? 

Mr. Kot. I considered that or regarded that as some sort of a 
theatrical gesture. 

Mr. Flood. Play acting? 

Mr. Kot. Since he had nothing to say to me later and he dis- 
continued that subject of the conversation and moved to another 
subject, then I was led to believe that he was trying to create the 
impression with me that he didn’t know anything about these missing 
officers and that he was just then beginning to make inquiries as to 
their whereabouts. 

Mr. Flood. What was the attitude of Stalin during the period of 
time of your conversation when you talked about the missing officers? 
How did he act, how did he seem to act? What was your impression 
on just that one point? 

Mr. Kot. Stalin is a man who is unequivocally calm and very cold. 
He has unusual control of every one of his gestures and every word he 
utters. Stalin does not show normally how he reacts to any given 
suggestion, the way he is thinking. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. That terminates, then, the meeting on 
November 14 with Stalin, insofar as the subject of officers is concerned? 
I will instruct our interpreter to have the minutes of this entire 
conversation translated and insert them into the record at this point 
as exhibit 49B. 
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Exhibit 49B 

Minutes of the Conversation of Ambassador Kot With the President 
of the Council of the Peoples’ Commissars of the U. S. S. R., J. Stalin, 
at the Kremlin on 14th November 1941, in the Presence of W. Molotov, 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and of Mr. W. Arlet, First Secretary 
of the Polish Embassy 

(Literal translation from Polish) 

Ambassador Kot. I hold it as a great privilege to be introduced to you, Mr. 
President, with whose name is bound the historical moment of the reestablish- 
ment of mutual relations between Poland and the U. S. S. R. 

Stalin. I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Ambassador; we, the Soviet people, 
all of us, maintain that the relations between the Soviet and the Polish nations 
should be as good as possible. I hope, inasmuch as it depends on the Soviet 
people, that we shall be able to do everything we can in tnis respect. I think 
that we can turn a new leaf in the history of the relations between our two coun- 
tries and base them on friendship. 

Ambassador Kot. It was a great pleasure to hear you sav that, Mr. President, 
and on my part may I assure you that the leaders of the Polish state and of the 
Polish nation are them.* elves adherents of the idea of a deep and permanent 
Soviet-Polish cooperation. We simply do not see a single reason and no prob- 
lems which could become a source of any conflicts between us — neighbors. 
Stalin. We are not only neighbors, we are also of the same stock. 
Ambassador Kot. In view of the terrible lesson given to us and to the world 
at large by Hitler the more so should you and we demonstrate this kinship of ours. 
Stalin. You are quite right. 

Ambassador Kot. It is held in certain circles that there exist problems which 
divide us, such as for example the Ukrainian or the Lithuanian question. But 
it is precisely by means of our cooperation that these problems can be solved. 
I think that they become one more reason of drawing us closer together. 

Stalin (confirms by nodding) . 

Ambassador Kot. In the meantime, however, a war is being waged which has 
absorbed every single Pole. We wish to engage all our possibilities on this side of 
the fighting world. Our position is not easy: Polish territories are, under German 
occupation, our Government is abroad, material means are practically nonexistent. 
But in spite of all that the Germans themselves have to admit that the Poles 
represent a formidable force. They know and are afraid of the fact that every 
Pole under their occupation, when the decisive moment will come, will fulfill his 
soldiery duty. The Polish nation bears its share of the struggle by its endurance 
and perseverance which induces it to keep up the fight loyally till the very last 
on the side on which all democratic values have been engaged. You know no 
doubt, Mr. President, the love of freedom of the Polish nation. The Germans 
failed to find a single quisling in Poland, nor did they succeed in forming a puppet 
government [‘gouvernement fantflme)]. There is, however, one more character- 
istic value which Poland brings into the democratic block. We are the only 
Catholic nation which fights on the side of the Alliance of the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
and the Soviet Union. And this fact is of inestimable value as it makes it impos- 
sible for Hitler to assume the role of defender of faith. At the same time the 
attitude of Poland prevents the Vatican from openly backing the Axis States. 
As far as we are concerned, however, our main ambition is to create the strongest 
possible Polish Army abroad. After all this war is not only your war— it is our 
war as well. And that, is why we ask you to favor our endeavors to build up a 
powerful Army. The Poles have given" ample proof that they can and will fight 
Hitler to the last. Our forces are dispersed over Egypt, Palestine and Great 
Britain — they are fighting on the seas and in the air. However, our greatest 
manpower resources are in the Soviet Union. This is then the main problem, 
which General Sikorski desires to settle with you. General Sikorski is a statesman 
with a great temperament but also a soldier who know's how to force an issue. 
Rigor of character and a strong will are his main traits. He has proved them in 
his determination to conclude the Polish-Soviet pact in spite of a strong opposition. 
He is highly esteemed by the leaders of all Allied nations. There is therefore 
every reason to believe that, together with you, Mr. President, and with Churchill 
and 'Roosevelt, he will be included within the privileged group of men who will be 
called upon to decide the future of the world. 

Stalin. I well understand the necessity of forming a Polish Army. I have 
met with Polish soldiers on many a battlefield and I am aware of their value. 
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This is obvious — I am ready to give all necessary assistance. Be so good, Mr. 
Ambassador, as to tell me exactly with what you are dissatisfied, and with what 
are dissatisfied the Poles in Russia — and what are their wishes/ If General 
Sikorski wishes to come to the U. S. S. R. he will be our welcome guest and I 
hope that we will be able to reach full agreement. 

Ambassador Kot. Does this meap, Mr. President, that you are ready to listen 
to our complaints and requests? 

Stalin. Indeed I am. 

Ambassador Ivot. A friendly atmosphere should be the basis of cooperation 
and of good mutual relationship. The roles who since the sixteenth century have 
suffered so much from the hands of the Russians really need such a friendly 
atmosphere. It is not so much a question of principles it is more the emotional 
approach which counts the most. There is a deeply rooted false notion among 
the Russian people that the Poles are a nation of landlords. This is definitely 
untrue. We are a nation of peasants, artisans, and working people — in fact a 
deeply and sincerely democratic nation. I would like to emphasize the fact that 
this notion is very common among the lower Soviet executive functionaries 
which creates various difficulties for the Poles. We would, therefore, be very 
grateful to you, Mr. President, if by using your authority you would remedy this 
state of affairs, having already proved your good will by your readiness to 
cooperate with us. 

Stalin. There is one point which I would like to make clear for the sake of 
historical exactitude. It was not only the Poles who had suffered from the 
hands of the Russians ever since the sixteenth century — it was the Russians who 
had also suffered from the Poles. After all you have twice captured Moscow in 
that time. Let bygones be bygones. I can well believe that isolated cases of 
improper treatment of the Poles by certain authorities do occur. But this 
unfriendly atmosphere will be stopped [Budiet likwidirowana.] I know also that 
the Poles are a nation of peasants and working people. There exist at present 
all the necessary circumstances to enable us to forget all our historical grievances 
and to join hands in a common effort to fight our common enemy — Hitlerite 
Germany. As far as the Polish Army is concerned — we have undertaken to set 
on foot 30,000 soldiers in 1941, which amounts to two infantry divisions, one 
reserve regiment, an officers’ training center and the respective staffs. The 
First Division is to be equipped by us — the Second by the Poles. To put it 
bluntly [Goworia grubo] — both divisions, the whole of those 30,000 soldiers have 
to be fed by the Russian people. The Soviet Union has undertaken to do that 
and we shall keep our promise. Is that correct? [Eto prawilno?] 

Ambassador Kot. This is not quite so. The Polish Army in the U. S. S. R. 
should be as large as manpower reserves we dispose of in the Soviet Union will 
permit. If we used every single man available we could form an army counting 
150,000 men. In making this rough estimate I am considering only those physi- 
cally fit — otherwise it could be even larger. We will certainly do our best to 
obtain equipment and maintenance from abroad. 

Stalin. However, the existence of a protocol limiting the number of soldiers 
to 30,000 for the year 1941 cannot be denied. This is not my last word [Ja nie 
szczitaju eto wo naszim poslednim slow’om]. I only stress the fact of the existence 
of such a protocol. 

Ambassador Kot. This is not the only protocol. There is onp, if I remember 
rightly, dated the 12th of August, drawn up at the first meeting of the Polish- 
Soviet Military Commission. This protocol states clearly that the two divisions 
were only meant to be the first stage — that they would only be the nucleus of an 
army, which was to be formed straight away. Already the following month new 
protocols were drawn up about the creating of further units. 

Molotov. But those later protocols have not been signed or ratified by the 
Government. I have here the document in question [holds up the paper and 
points to the date, 1.X.1941.J 

Ambassador Kot. (Pointing to the same date). Do show me, please, where it 
says that in the year 1941 — only two divisions were to be formed. As far as I 
know’ the protocol states that the tw’o first divisions have to be ready on the 1st 
October 1941. The meaning is completely different. There is no limit as to the 
number of men in the army for the year 1941. 

Molotov (reluctantly). Yes, indeed. In any case no other protocols have 
been ratified by the Government. 

Stalin. The Russians have not broken the agreement. If the Poles are dis- 
satisfied they have every right to forward further proposals. The Russians have 
not gone back on their word. 
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Ambassador Kot. Our intention was to form further 3 divisions. Two of 
them were to be labor units which were created for the purpose of building winter 
quarters for the army. 

Stalin. But up till now you have only got one division. 

Ambassador Kot. We have two of which only one fully armed, although it 
was agreed that both would be supplied with the necessary equipment. It was 
only in September that the U. S. S. K. military authorities informed us that they 
were unable to supply the second division with the necessary armaments. 

Stalin. Yes, indeed. I seem to remember. 

Ambassador Kot. Not being a soldier — I do not claim the right to discuss tech- 
nical matters. I am concerned rather with the principle of the whole thing, than 
with minor details. 

Stalin. We, the Soviet people, wish to have the strongest possible and battle- 
fit Polish Army. [Kak mozno boiszoj i wojennosposobnoj polskoj armii.] We 
are willing to share with you everything we possess and what we feel our duty to 
supply you with but the Poles must bear in mind that the U. S. S. R. is waging a 
war and that we have to equip our own reserves. Don’t forget that we have suf- 
fered great losses. Consider the fact, Mr. Ambassador, that we may not be able 
to keep up with the necessities of equipment and maintenance of our front-line 
armies, our reserves, and the Polish Army as well. We have to feed many millions 
already engaged in fighting. All we can do is to provide for two Polish divisons. 
One of them is fully equipped and ready. I have nothing against the raising of 
five, six, or seven Polish divisions on our territories, as many as you can manage 
with the men and equipment you have. But I repeat, we are fighting on a wide- 
spread front and we risk to fail to supply our own armies. The Poles themselves 
should make, every possible effort to find arms and equipment for their troops. 
It is possible that the situation might improve and then — it will become a different 
matter. fTonda rozgowor drugoj.] 

Ambassador Kot. I thank you, Mr. President, for this statement. If I have 
well understood it means that we can form as many divisions as our manpower 
resources will permit, subject to our obtaining the necessary food and equipment 
supplies from abroad. 

Stalin. Yes, that is what I meant. 

Ambassador Kot. As all the candidates fit to bear arms will be enrolled — there 
remains only one thing to be settled, namely the choosing of the places where 
these units would be formed, chosen in a way which will make deliveries of main- 
tenance and equipment from abroad as easy as possible. 

Stalin. I agree, in principle. A suitable place will be found. However, it 
cannot be Uzbekistan, to where the Poles keep traveling illegally. 

Ambassador Kot. We do not insist on Uzbekistan. It was the place indicated 
to our command by the Soviet military authorities. I was always much against 
all this disorderly shifting of the Polish population, but it had to happen as, in 
spite of numerous requests, I was unable to obtain the plans of resettlement. It 
was the Soviet authorities which directed our people to Uzbekistan. I have even 
a telegram to that effect to prove it. 

Stalin. Where is it from? 

Ambassador Kot. From Nowosybirsk where the local Soviet authorities direct 
our people southward. It was only natural that all those who left prisons and 
labor camps in the far north should in fear of the hard winter, strive to get to 
the south. I quite agree that such a disorderly mass movement is quite intoler- 
able in times of war, but for my part I was completely helpless in the circumstances 
which have arisen. 

Stalin. A suitable district will be chosen tomorrow. 

Ambassador Kot. I have to renew my request to consider in choosing the 
place, the suitability of climatic as well as transport facilities indispensable to 
our being supplied from abroad. 

Stalin. Are you talking about a place where the Army should be concentrated — 
or about the districts designated for the civilian population? Haven’t those been 
assigned to you? 

Ambassador Kot. The district chosen for the formation of the first Polish 
divisions has been overcrowded by the constant arrival of volunteers for the 
Army. The Polish military authorities were forced, therefore, to direct those 
people somewhere — which they did according to the indications of the Soviet 
authorities which stipulated that the transports should be sent to the place w'here 
the next divisions were to be formed. This was apparently the Wrewskoje 
station in the Uzbekistan where sufficiently large barracks allegedly existed. 
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Molotov. This particular place has not been approved by the Government 
and therefore the sending there of those people was pointless. The Polish Embassy 
and her employees have even been sending telegrams to various centers inhabited 
by the Poles advising them to go to Uzbekistan. 

Ambassador Kot. The Soviet authorities kept directing those transports 
southward, for example, to the Farab station. It was they who requested from 
General Szvszko-Bohusz the sending of a telegram to that effect. 

Stalin. I am asking you once again, Mr. Ambassador, are we talking about a 
place required for the formation of an army or about districts chosen for the 
settlement of civilians? Do we have to solve two problems or one? 

Ambassador Kot. This is a very difficult question. 

Stalin. Which districts am I to decide upon for tomorrow? 

Ambassador Kot. The indication of both districts is, of course, a matter which 
has to be settled by the Soviet Government. I have already formulated what our 
wishes are in respect of the districts destined to form the Army. In choosing the 
places for civilian settlements could you, please, take into consideration not only 
the climate but also the possibility of employment in the place of settlement. 
There is, however, no necessity to make a decision about it — tomorrow. On the 
contrary I would ask you, Mr. President, to postpone the decision in this matter 
till the arrival of General Sikorski and after discussing it over with him. 

Stalin. All right. I repeat once more that although we would like to see a 
numerous and well-equipped Polish Army — we are at war and quite unable to 
maintain at present more Polish divisions. It is likely that in 3 months time the 
material situation will improve but for the time being we have to give priority to 
our own divisions many of which have to be organized. It might happen that, even 
in 2 months times there will be a change for the better. 

Ambassador Kot. I thank you, Mr. President; General Sikorski will be informed 
about it. 

Stalin. After all we are allies. And who wants a weak ally? We will share 
with the Poles everything, like with brothers. We’ll do for you whatever we can. 

Ambassador Kot. I entirely realize your difficulties. However, in the matter of 
maintaining the units which are about to be formed I have to ask you for a definite 
promise of keeping up the supply of rations for some time at least. 

Stalin. We will do for you whatever will be possible. 

Ambassador Kot. After all there can’t be any possible comparison betweeu 
the needs of your immense army and our few divisions. 

Stalin. And yet it happens that a man can lift 100 pounds and will collapse 
under the weight of one more ounce. We’ll do whatever human power will permit 
us, but I don’t want to give promises which I won’t be able to fulfill. 

Ambassador Kot (hands to Molotov the copy of the order of the pleni- 
potentiary of the Red Army for the formation of the Polish Army, dated 8th 
February 1041). Here is the copy of the order. 

Molotov hands it to Stalin who gives it to the Secretary. 

Stalin. What sort of order is it? Who has signed it? 

The Interpreter. Panfilov. 

Stalin. He has no right to issue such orders. [This is said with a clearly 
displeased tone.] This is not an order at all. 

Ambassador Kot. I have already taken up a great deal of your time, Mr. 
President, when you have such important matters to attend to. But there is 
still one more important question — may I raise it? 

Stalin. [Politely.] Certainly, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Kot. You are the author of the amnesty for Polish citizens in the 
U. S. S. R. You made that gesture. I would be extremely grateful to you if you 
would use your influence to have it put into full effect. 

Stalin. Are there still any Poles in captivity? 

Ambassador Kot. From the camp in Starobielsk, which was dissolved in the 
spring of 1940, we have not yet regained a single officer. 

Stalin. I will look into the matter. But after release many things can happen. 
What was the name of the commander of the defense of Lwow? General Langer, 
if I am not mistaken? 

Ambassador Kot. General Langner, Mr. President. 

Stalin. Exactly, General Langner. We released him last year. I had him 
brought to Moscow and talked with him. Later he escaped abroad, probably 
to Rumania. 

Molotov. [Confirms this.] 

Stalin. There are no exceptions to our amnesty, but with certain servicemen 
the same thing may have happened as with General Langner. 
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Ambassador Kot. We have the names and lists. For example, General 
Stanislaw Haller has still not been found; officers from Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and 
Ostashkov, who were removed from these camps in April and May 1940, are still 
missing. 

Stalin. We have released everyone, even people who were sent to us by 
General Sikorski to blow up bridges and kill Soviet people; we have set free even 
those people. Actually it is not General Sikorski who sent them, but his Chief 
of Staff, Sosnkowski. 

Ambassador Kot. He has already resigned. As far as people sent here by 
General Sikorski are concerned you may rely on them — they represent a first-rate 
element. 

Stalin (smiling). I know it. 

Ambassador Kot. So my request to you, Mr. President, is that you should 
give instructions for the officers, whom we need for the organization of the Army, 
to be released. We possess records of when they were removed from the camps. 

Stalin. Are there any accurate lists? 

Ambassador Kot. All names are recorded by the Russian camp commanders 
who held a roll call of all prisoners every day. In addition the NKVD carried out 
an investigation of every person. Not one officer of the staff of General Anders's 
Army, which he commanded in Poland, has been handed over. 

Stalin (who stood up a few moments before and was slowly pacing round the 
table, smoking a cigarette, but listening carefully and answering questions, walk's 
quickly to the telephone on Molotov's desk and connects himself with the NKVD). 

Molotov (also gets up and goes to the telephone). It does not work like 
that [he turns the switch and sits down again at the conference table.] 

Stalin (telephoning). Stalin here, nave all Poles been released from prison? 
[Silence for a moment, while he listens to the reply.] I have with me here the 
Polish Ambassador who tells me that not all [he again listens to the reply, puts 
down the receiver and returns to the conference table]. I would also like to put 
a question to you, Mr. Ambassador. When and where does the Polish Army 
want to operate against the Germans? Do you possess any material in this 
matter? If so, will you kindly report about it to me. 

Ambassador Kot. I am not a soldier. That is a subject for General Sikorski. 
I must explain that we Poles do not look upon the army as a theatrical perform- 
ance. Yet we do not wish to send to the front one or tw r o divisions which would 
be lost among the numerous Red Army divisions. We desire to be entrusted with 
some important sector of the front so that w r e, the Poles, may show r what w T e have 
to say to Hitler. We wish our army to fight here in the East, and our agreement 
should be sealed by the brotherhood of arms. 

Stalin. The Czechs collected a battalion and wanted to fight, but I did not 
permit it. I understand your attitude. The Poles should form a corps or an 
army. , 

Ambassador Kot. I take the liberty of stressing the fact that every item of 
news about the formation of a Polish division is of great importance to bringing 
about an atmosphere among the people in Poland which would be sympathetic 
to a Polish-Soviet rapprochement. 

Stalin. Of course, I understand it [rises as the telephone rings and listens — 
probably to the answ r er to his inquiry of a few moments before concerning the 
release of the Poles. Puts down the receiver and, without saying a word, resumes 
his seat]. 

Ambassador Kot. I wish to thank you, Mr. President, in the matter of the 
further formation of our army and the release of our nationals. The army and 
the release — these are the tw’o vital words [Rises to take farew r ell]. In leaving 
I wish to tender you my wishes that the halo of the defender of Moscow wffiich 
surrounds you today, may in the future be transformed into the glory of the final 
vanquisher of Hitler. 

Stalin. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Would you tell me when the arrival of 
General Sikorski is to be expected? 

Ambassador Kot. Unfortunately it is not possible to communicate directly 
from here with Egypt. But I'll do it as soon as I get to Kujbyszew. It is prob- 
ably the question of another few days. I will not take up any more of your preci- 
ous time, Mr. President, but I do want to assure you that the Poles remember and 
won't forget that it is your name which is linked with the Soviet-Polish agreement 
and the amnesty. 

Stalin. I am personally anxious to be of help in the rebuilding of an inde- 
pendent Polish state, without being concerned with its internal structure. 
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Ambassador Kot. I thank you, Mr. President, for this statement. May I make 
a note of it and make it known to all. It would be of the greatest importance. Or 
would you consent to make this declaration publicly? 

Stalin. I'll do it gladly at the first opportunity. 

Ambassador Kot. I am very grateful to you, Mr. President. It will be of great 
oonsequence. There is, however, one more thing. I know that sometime ago 
you gave your consent to the creation of a Polish newspaper. Unfortunately we 
have encountered with many difficulties. 

Stalin (turning partly to Molotov;. Is there still no Polish paper? 

Ambassador Kot. I am afraid not. We are constantly being told that there 
are no printing facilities; no type, etc. 

Stalin (not hiding his dissatisfaction). Who said so? 

Ambassador Kot. I would rather not mention names. But I would be grateful 
to you, Mr. President, if you would give some instructions in this matter. 

Stalin. I'll certainly do it. Do you know Wanda Wasilewska? 

Ambassador Kot. Of course, I do. She was one of my pupils. After all, by 
profession I am a university professor. 

Stalin. A year ago, yes, I remember well — exactly a year ago, while talking 
to her, I asked her to try and find some Polish officers, who would undertake the 
formation of a Polish Army on Soviet territories. I stress the fact that it was a 
year ago, which means at the time when the pact of nonaggression with Germany 
was still valid. Wasilewska failed to find such officers. 

Ambassador Kot. I thank you once again, Mr. President, for taking such 
interest in our problems. May I hope to be granted another interview in case 
of urgent questions arising in the future. 

Stalin. Yes, of course. [He says good-by to the Ambassador.] 

Ambassador Kot (turning to say good-by to Molotov). As I still have many 
important matters to discuss with you, Mr. Commissar, with which I do not want 
to take up the President’s time — could I come and see you tomorrow? 

Molotov. Yes; please. [The Ambassador takes his leave and withdraws.] 

The conversation lasted from 7 p. m. to 9:10 p. m. Molotov’s interpreter 
translated. The Ambassador spoke in French; Stalin and Molotov in Russian. 

Stalin who during the interview was composed and self-possessed spoke in a low 
voice. Several times he showed his discontent when from what the Ambassador 
told him it became apparent that he was not kept fully informed by the Soviet 
authorities about what was going on. Initially his behavior was marked by a 
certain reserve and mistrust which little by little subsided how ever. He addressed 
the Ambassador with courtesy throughout the interview. Several times he got 
up and paced up and down along the length of the conference table at the ena of 
which the Ambassador was sitting. Molotov hardly took any part in the con- 
versation. 

Kujbtszew, the 16th of November 1941. 

Mr. Flood. When was your next communication, either in person 
or in writing, with Stalin or Molotov or Vishinsky on this one subject 
of the missing officers? 

Mr. Kot. That same day, I requested an audience with Molotov 
in the Kremlin. Molotov already was in Moscow and I presented 
him with a pro memoria, and I stressed and underlined that there 
must be complete amnesty through the release of those people for 
whom I was searching. 

I will add here that I received a reply to this note, this pro memoria, 
on the 19th of November, where they again stressed that the amnesty 
is complete and that everybody has been released; that the only people 
whom they have not released are those who are being incarcerated for 
criminal offenses and also those whom they consider as agents of the 
Hitlerites. I want, at this time, to tell you what my reaction to my 
conversation with Stalin was. 

I was convinced that, unless we prepared a complete list of the 
names of the people that we were seeking, we cannot succeed, because 
that was our weak point in these negotiations. And immediately 
upon my return to Kuybishev, on the 17th of November, I dis- 
patched a letter to General Anders. 
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I have an excerpt here of that letter, although I do not have the 
complete letter here with me. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, will you read into the record at this 
point that excerpt which is material. 

Mr. Kot. I reacted very painfully that— 

Despite my frequent requests. I have not to date received a detailed list. I beg 
you to prepare, within a week, the information from all of those who were interned 
in Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and Ostashkov — 

the list of names which they may recall — 

and from this list prepare a master list of names. It is conceivable that we may 
have an opportunity to present such a list. 

General Anders, in turn, applied pressure to his own officers to get 
this information, and he issued instructions that everyone who was in 
these camps should try to recall every name possible to obtain the 
names for this list. But, since the human memory is weak, many of 
those did not recall the names of the people that they were interned 
with. 

So at that time, I decided to transfer the preparation of this list to 
the Embassy, to the press office of the Embassy, and I asked General 
Anders to send me Czapski, and I assigned additional help to Mr. 
Czapski. On the basis of all the information, we began preparing the 
list. 

Mr. Flood. Just & moment. I think it is important for us to point 
out on the record at this time that all of the conversations you are 
talking about and all of your service as Ambassador at the time you 
mention, since the date of the transfer, is taking place at Kuybishev, 
with the exception of the conversation with Stalin, which you went to 
Moscow to fulfill; is not that correct? 

Mr. Kot. The first weeks were in Moscow, but after the evacuation 
in Moscow, that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. You went to Moscow to meet Stalin? 

Mr. Kot. And also I talked to Molotov. 

Mr. Flood. And then you went back to Kuybishev? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And your conversations with Vishinsky were at 
Kuybishev? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. And at this time I was supervising and most con- 
cerned about preparing this list. So, the list is being prepared in the 
Embassy, where I can keep a constant eye on it, and a constant vigil, 
to make this list, so that when General Sikorski arrives he will have 
such a list available. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. Now, we come to your next communica- 
tion or talk with the Russians in December. What was that date, 
the first one in December? 

Mr. Kot. General Sikorski was invited to Moscow, and either on 
the 1st or 2d — I do not recall — we made the trip with General Sikorski 
to Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. Just a minute. Who invited General Sikorski to 
Moscow? 

Mr. Kot. Stalin. No one else could do that. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have any record of a note dated December 1? 
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Mr. Machrowicz. Mr. Ambassador, did you prepare some ma- 
terial for General Sikorski for his talks with Stalin; which material 
was dated December 1? 

Mr. Flood. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Kot. First, I prepared the list; which, incidentally, the night 
before his arrival, we worked all night and it was removed from the 
machines in the early morning hours for his arrival. The list con- 
tained approximately T,000 names of some 8,000 missing officers. 
We considered even this list very large and important because we 
now had the names of the people that we were seeking. And then 
we also prepared a private note for General Sikorski’s information 
regarding soldiers. 

Mr. Flood. Now, Mr. Ambassador, you were on the way from 
Kyubishev to Moscow to meet with Stalin at the meeting requested 
by Stalin to have Sikorski come there. Now, who was with Sikorski — 
you, Sikorski, and who else? 

Mr. Kot. General Anders, with his chief of staff, Okolnicki. 

Mr. Flood. Where did General Anders come from? 

Mr. Kot. General Anders previously had already flown to Tehran 
to meet General Sikorski and returned to Kuybishev with General 
Sikorski. 

Mr. Flood. So, Sikorski, Anders, and Kot left for Moscow? 

Mr. Kot. There were more people there. 

Mr. Flood. I know; but those were the main ones? 

Mr. Kot. General •Anders’ adjutant, Klimmkowski. And with 
me there was a press attach^, Prusinski. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, I am not concerned too much with 
who made the trip. Now, take us to the meeting in Moscow with 
Stalin and Sikorski and tell us who was present at the meeting on 
December 3d. 

Mr. KoT.|From*the Russian side, there was only Molotov and his 
translator. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And Stalin? 

Mr. Kot. And Stalin. 

Mr. Flood. All right; for the Russian side, Stalin, Molotov, and 
the Russian translator. 

Mr. Kot. That is right. 

Mr. Flood. On the Polish side? 

Mr. Kot. General Sikorski, Ambassador Kot, and General Anders. 

Mr. Flood. And, of course, a Polish translator? 

Mr. Kot. No. General Anders was our translator, who speaks 
very well in the Ryssian language. 

Mr. Flood. You, of course, will give us a copy of the minutes later 
on; but now, will you give us the gist of the conversations dealing 
with the missing Polish officers at that time? And, Mr. Ambassador, 
we would appreciate very much if you would let our colleague, Mr. 
Machrowicz, read into the record that part of the minutes of the 
meeting of December 3d which has to do with the missing Polish 
officers. 

Mr. Kot. I will, of course, give you that information, but I want 
to note here that the actual notes of this conversation were made by 
myself. General Anders was the translator, and I was making the 
notes. My notes are based on that here. And, later, both General 
Anders and I edited this memorandum. 
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Mr. Flood. Of course, Mr. Ambassador, the fact that you made 
these notes yourself gives them additional legal value. 

Mr. Kot. Yes. But the conversation lasted for 2 % hours. At 
times it was exceedingly heated; and, since I am not a stenographer, 
I was not able to make all of the notes. 

Mr. Flood. I would say that the Ambassador, as usual, did very 
well. 

Mr. Kot. Unfortunately, all of the conversation is not included in 
this memorandum. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I will now read and translate those portions 
which the Ambassador has pointed to me as having relation to this 
particular issue [reading]: 

General Sikorski. I am returning to our matter. I want to affirm before you, 
Mr. President, that your statement regarding amnesty has not been executed. 
Very many, and some of the most valuable people of ours, are still in labor camps 
and prisons. 

Stalin (making a note). That is impossible, for the amnesty concerns all, and 
all the Poles are released. 

(The last two words he directed to Molotov, and Molotov nods his head. Gen- 
eral Sikorski then asked General Anders to give the details as to those who have 
not been released.) 

General Anders. This is not in accordance with the true state of affairs, for we 
have the most definite data that first there were released in those camps those who 
were the least physically capable for heavy work. 

General Sikorski. It is not up to us to furnish the Soviet Government an 
accurate list of these people, for the commanders of the camps have such lists. 
I have with me a list of about 4,000 officers (which he then placed on the table) 
who have been taken away by force and who are now still in prisons and labor 
camps. And even this list is not complete, for it has only those names which 
we were able to assemble from memory. I have given instructions to verify 
whether or not they are in Poland, with which I have close contact. I have 
found that none of them is there, as also they are not in the camps of our war 
prisoners in Germany. These people are right here; none of them has returned. 

Stalin. That is impossible; they ran away. 

General Anders. Where could they run away to? 

Stalin. Well, to Manchuria. 

General Anders. That is impossible that aU could have run away, especially 
since all correspondence with their families has broken off from the time they 
were taken away from their prison camps to the labor camps. I know absolutely 
definitely from the officers who already returned, even from Kolyma, that there 
are there still many officers mentioned here by name. I know that there were 
even transports of Poles prepared already for departure and discharge, who, in 
the last moment, were stopped. I even have information that our people are 
on the island Novaya Zemly. I know personally a great number of the officers 
mentioned in this list. There are among them my staff officers and commanders. 
Those people are being lost there and are dying in terrible conditions. 

Stalin. They were certainly released; only, they have not yet arrived. 

General Sikorski. Russia is large and also has great difficulties. Maybe the 
local authorities did not execute your orders. Those who are arriving and who 
are freed confirm the fact that the others are just vegetating and working. If 
any one of them would have gotten beyond the boundaries of Russia, he would 
have surely reported to me. 

Stalin. I want you to know that the Soviet Government has not the slightest 
reason to retain even one Pole. I even released the Soenkowski agents who 
arranged attacks upon us and who murdered our people. 

General Anders. However, we are receiving reports of people well known 
to us, with their prison numbers and cell numbers in which they are locked; 
and I know the names of many camps where great numbers of Poles have been 
retained and must continue to work . 

That is the end of the discussion, insofar as it relates to the lost 
officers. The balance of the discussion relates to other matters. 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. The committee appreciates again 
Congressman Machrowicz’s translation of the minutes as just given. 
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Mr. Kot. The subsequent conversation was very dramatic, when 
General Sikorski demanded that the welfare and the conditions of the 
Polish Army in Russia be improved. He insisted that they be fed 
better and that they be given better clothing, and he asked that they 
be permitted to go south to Iran to build themselves up and regain 
their health, and then he assured Stalin that they would return to the 
battlefield. 

Stalin became very irritated and said, “If you do go south, you 
will never come back; and, if you insist on gomg, then go and don't 
come back.” 

This was the only time that I had ever observed Stalin in a state of 
irritation. He said, “The whole world will laugh at us that we were 
unable to reach some sort of agreement on this matter.” And he 
attributed this lack of agreement to the efforts of the British, who, he 
claimed, were trying to get the Poles to transfer to London. 

General Sikorski protested very sharply to these charges and said 
that the Polish Army was being formed in Russia for mutual assistance 
to the Allies and that, even if his soldiers were removed to Iran, he 
would bring them back personally and, if necessary, he would even 
bring the soldiers from Scotland to participate in the battles. 

Stalin then regained his composure and calmly began discussing the 
possibility of where the Polish Army should be transferred in the 
south, so that they could rebuild themselves and not go to waste 
freezing in Russia. 

Mr. Flood. I will instruct our investigator to have the entire 
memorandum of this conference translated into English and insert it 
as exhibit 49-C at this point. 

Exhibit 49C 

Minutes or the Conversation Between Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
President op the Council op Ministers op the Polish Republic and 
Joseph Stalin, President of the Council op the Peoples* Commissars, 
at the Kremlin on the 3d December 1941, in the Presence op 
PROFE 88OR KOT, THE POLISH AMBASSADOR IN MoWSCOW, Mr. W. MOLOTOV, 

Peoples* Commissar for Foreion Affairs, General Anders, O. C. op 
the Polish Forces in the U. S. S. R. and Mr. Molotov’s Secretary. 
(Literal Translation From Polish.) 

General Sikorski. I am exceedingly glad to greet you as one of the real creators 
of contemporary history and to congratulate you on the heroism of the Russian 
Army in the struggle against Germany. As a "soldier I express my admiration of 
the heroic defense of Moscow, so efficiently directed by you who stayed on in the 
capital. At the same time I thank you for the most generous hospitality which 
I have enjoyed from the moment when I first set foot on U. S. S. R. soil. 

Stalin. I thank you for your kind words and it gives me great pleasure to see 
you in Moscow. 

General Sikorski. I shall begin by saving that I have had nothing to do with 
and shall never agree with the policy directed against Soviet Russia for the last 20 
years. I therefore had a moral right to sign the agreement, which may be the 
crowning of the theories which I have held for so long. Moreover, in this most 
important issue for the future I have the backing of the Polish Nation just as 
much within our country as among the Poles living abroad in such large com- 
munities as in America where some 4 million Poles reside, in Canada, in France 
where there are 600,000 of them and in other smaller Polish communities scattered 
all over the world. Those who disapprove of such a policy as mine are against me. 
I do not want the slow realization of the terms of the agreement to weaken the 
policy of close cooperation between our two countries. On the loyal fulfillment of 
the agreement depends whether we now stand at the cross-roads of history. That 
depends on yourself whose decisions are final in this country. Our agreement must 
be put into effect, so that our people will cease to be harassed and driven. I am 
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well aware of the difficulties in which Russia finds herself. Four-fifths of the 
whole armed forces of the German Reich has descended upon you. I realize this 
and am therefore upholding your cause in London and in the USA. Already 
several months ago I have deposited materials emphasizing the necessity for 
creating a second front in the West. 

Stalin. Thank you, what you say is just and right. 

General Sikorski. But it is no easy task we are faced with. There are great 
difficulties, especially as regards shipping. It is no easy task to ship across the 
Channel a large number of troops and to capture and develop suitable positions on 
the Continent. This type of operations must be prepared very carefully and 
thoroughly and in detail; pressure cannot be exerted for fear of a repetition of the 
Dakar incident. 

Stalin. You are right, should such an operation fail, it would shake the morale 
badly. 

General Sikorski. But I must return to our affairs. I declare to you, Mr. 
President, that your announcement of an amnesty has not been fulfilled. A great 
many, and indeed the most valuable of our people are still in labor camps and 
prisons. 

Stalin (makes a note). That is impossible, because the amnesty applied to all 
and all the Poles have been set free. [The last words are directed at Molotov, 
who nods.] 

General Anders (at the request of General Sikorski gives details). That does 
not correspond to the real state of affairs; we have absolutely accurate data show- 
ing that first Jews were ieleased from the camps, then Ukrainians, and finally the 
physically weaker Polish manpower. The stronger ones were detained, only a 
small proportion of them have been released. I have people in the Army who 
were freed only a few weeks ago from such camps and who affirm that in certain 
camps there still remain hundreds, even thousands, of our compatriots. The 
Government's orders are not put into effect there, because the commandants of 
the particular camps, having an obligation to carry out the production plan, do 
not w T ant to lose their best labor, without which the execution of the plan would 
sometimes become impossible. 

(Molotov smiles, nods his head.) 

General Anders. Those people completely fail to understand the whole im- 
portance of our common cause, which is thus suffering a severe set-back. 

Stalin. Those people ought to be brought up for trial. 

General Anders. Yes, indeed. 

General Sikorski. It is not our business to provide the Soviet Government 
with exact lists of our people, about whom your camp commandants have complete 
lists. I have with me a list of about 4,000 officers, who were forcibly deported and 
who are at present still in prisons and labor camps; but even this list is not com- 
plete, containing only names compiled from memory. I ordered an investigation 
to be made to ascertain whether they are in our country, with which we are in 
permanent contact. It appears that none of them are there, neither are they in 
camps for Polish prisoners of war in Germany. These people are here; not one 
of them has returned. 

Stalin. That is impossible. They escaped. 

General Anders. Where could they have escaped to? 

Stalin. Well, to Manchuria. 

General Anders. It is impossible that they could have all escaped, especially 
since, from the moment of their transfer from prisoner of war camps to labor 
camps and prisons, correspondence with their families has ceased entirely. I 
know definitely from officers who have already returned even from Kolyma that 
many of our officers, whose names they mentioned, are still there. I know that 
there were even convoys of Poles already prepared for release and departure, 
who at the last moment were detained. I am informed that our people are to be 
found even in Novaya Zemla. A great many of the officers named on this list 
are personally known to me. Among them are my staff officers and commanders. 
Those people are perishing and dying there under the most terrible conditions. 

Stalin. They have certainly been freed, but have not yet arrived. 

General Sikorski. Russia is immense and so are her difficulties. Perhaps the 
local authorities have not carried out their instructions. Those who have been 
released and have arrived say that the others are vegetating and working. If 
anyone had crossed the frontiers of Russia, he would certainly have reported 
to me. 
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Stalin. You must know that the Soviet Government has not the slightest 
reason for detaining a single Pole. I have even released Sosnkowski’s agents, 
who attacked and murdered our people. 

General Anders. But reports are reaching us about people who are well-known 
to us, giving the names of prisons and numbers of cells in which they are confined. 
I know the names of a great many camps, in which a tremendous number of 
Poles are detained and are forced to go on working. 

Molotov. We have only detained people who committed crimes, carried out 
diversionary activities, set up radio stations, etc., after the outbreak of war. 
Surely you are not concerned with them. 

Ambassador Kot. Obviously not, but I have already requested, on many occa- 
sions, to have lists of these people because very frequently these accusations are 
levelled at persons whom I know to be good patriots and who are wholly innocent. 

Molotov [nods his head). 

General Sikorski. Let us not touch on matters dating from the war. It 
would be a good thing if you were to issue a public explanation with regard to 
this matter, so as to bring about in Russia a fundamental change of attitude 
toward the Poles. These people are not tourists, they are people forcibly de- 
ported from their homes. They did not come here of their own will but have been 
deported and have undergone untold sufferings. 

Stalin. The people of the Soviet Union are friendly to the Poles. Mistakes 
are only likely to be committed by officials. 

General Anders. It is not only officials who carry out their instructions badly. 
The point is that the Russian people should understand that it is not of their own 
free will that Poles are concentrated in large groups in certain localities. We are 
particularly anxious to insure good relations with the local population. 

General Sikoroski. I say in Kuybyshev a transport of our people which created 
an appalling impression upon me. They must receive instant assistance. I 
divide our people into two categories — first, those who can work and those ought 
to be given work with as good conditions as possible. 

Stalin. On the same conditions as Soviet citizens. 

General Sikorski. Not even on the same conditions as long as they are just 
bearable. It is in the interest of the common war effort to make proper use of 
our people. You naturally understand, Mr. President, that a specialist in build- 
ing tanks who is cutting trees in a forest is not being made full use of, nor is an 
eminent chemist, who is doing manual labor in the fields. The second category 
are those unfit for labor — old people, women, and children who ought to be con- 
centrated in localities with a suitable climate and conditions, so that our Embassy 
may look after their welfare. Everyone should be immediately freed from the 
camps, leaving only those who have settled in tolerable conditions. The unco- 
ordinated transfer of people here and there only creates bad morale, for they find 
themselves in very bad conditions and so it appears to them that in making an 
agreement with you I have done them a wrong. People are dying as a result of 
the terrible conditions. Those corpses will greatly weigh on our future relations. 
These people must be helped and it is hardly worth-while haggling over a few 
million rubles — a sum, which especially in wartime, is of no importance what- 
ever. A large-scale loan must be granted to the Polish Government. It is also 
imperative that delegates of the Embassy should be allowed access to all those 
localities where there are large concentrations of Poles and that they be granted 
genuine and not fictitious powers. For example, our delegate in Archangielsk is 
not in a position to extend any assistance to the Polish people and his work is 
limited to the dispatch of transports. He cannot even distribute warm clothing 
among them. I am most anxious to set up an office of the Delegate of the Embassy 
in Vladivostok, in view of the fact that Poles in America have collected large 
numlx'rs of clothes for Poles in Russia, the despatch of which has been made 
conditional upon the possibility of handing them over to the Delegates of the 
Embassy. 

Stalin. I agree to the delegates, and in Vladivostok too. 

Molotov. I do not think it is possible that your people are still in the camps. 

General Anders. Nevertheless 1 state most definitely that they are; I repeat 
that the strongest are retained there because workmen are needed. By not 
freeing our people they are doing a bad service to the common cause. 

Stalin. That will be arranged. Special instructions will be issued to the execu- 
tive authorities, but it must be remembered that we are waging war. 

General Sikorski. And you are waging it jolly well too. 

Stalin. No, no. Only ’ moderately well. Our transport was terribly over- 
strained. We removed our wounded, we evacuated the population, we trans- 
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ferred 70 large factories. We had to transport army units both ways. I want 
the Poles to understand the tremendous difficulties we were confronted with. 
But things will improve. * 

General Sikorski. The Polish population ought to be transferred to districts 
with a better climate. 

Stalin. Let us consider which districts would be suitable for the Poles. To 
Fergana and LTzbekistan we normally supply grain because we mostly grow cotton 
there and we have even issued special instructions forbidding the cultivation of 
grain crops in these districts. From that point of view they are therefore unsuit- 
able. But the southern parts of the Semipalatynsk District would be more 
adequate. We can anyhow see how it looks on the map. [All present get up 
and cross over to the map. Stalin points out on the map.] Therefore — Tashkent, 
Alma-Ata, and the entire southern Kazakhstan. 

Ambassador Kot. For those from the Far East perhaps Barnaul and Novosi- 
birsk would be better. 

Stalin. Its very cold there, although a lot of bread. 

Ambassador Kot. But where to send those who are now in the Archangielsk 
and Komi districts? 

Stalin. Also to Southern Kazakhstan. [They sit down at the table.] 

General Sikorski. As to the loan I think that a hundred million roubles would 
solve the matter for a long time, also because it would not make a bad impression 
and would prevent the raising of voices who might reproach you of making diffi- 
culties over such trifles. 

Molotov. Haven’t we already given 65 million? 

Ambassador Kot. But that was for the Army. 

General Sikorski. Hitler has taught us all how, without gold but merely by 
hard work, great things can be accomplished. Do not imitate the ministers of 
finance in the West, Mr. Commissar, who had initially quarreled over every 
million. 

Stalin (nodding). All right. 

General Sikorski. That would be about all I wanted to say in the matter of 
the Polish civilian population. I now have various military problems I wish to 
raise. Should I first speak about the military question as a whole, or shall we 
discuss the various points one by one? 

Stalin. As you wish. General. 

General Sikorski. To us Poles war is not a mere symbol but we understand it 
as a real fight. 

Stalin. [Acknowledges with a gesture.] 

General Anders. We want to fight here, on the Continent, for Poland’s 
independence. 

General Sikorski. In the country we have at our disposal a powerful military 
organization which I have forbidden to boast about since over there one is shot 
for a single word. [Stalin nods, General Sikorski describes various details of the 
methods by means of which the Polish nation continues its fight against the 
Germans.] Our army fights everywhere. In the United Kingdom we have a 
corps which needs men to complete its establishments. We have a navy which 
functions most efficiently. We have in action 17 air squadrons which are supplied 
with the newest British aircraft and which fight magnificently. Twenty percent 
of the German air force losses over Great Britain were caused by Polish pilots. 

Stalin. I know that Poles are courageous. 

General Sikorski. If well directed. Thanks to Providence, and of course also 
due to you, Mr. President, we have General Anders who is my best soldier and 
whose eight stars for his eight wounds speak best of his courage. Yon put him 
to prison for having attempted to join me. He is a loyal commander, not a 
politician, who will not allow his subalterns to indulge in politics. 

Stalin. The best policy is to fight well. [Turning to Anders.] How long 
were you kept in jail; 

General Anders. For 20 months. 

Stalin. How were you treated? 

General Anders. In Lw6w very badly — slightly better in Moscow. But you 
know, Mr. President, yourself what “better” means in prison when you have been 
sitting there for 20 months. 

Stalin. Can’t be helped. Such were the conditions. 

General Sikorski. I have a brigade in Tobruk which will be transferred to Syria 
and transformed into a mechanized division with two tank battalions. If needed 
I can throw it over to the east. I have a number of warships. After I had 
decorated with medals the crew* of one of our submarines stationed in Malta for 
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having sunk an Italian battle cruiser and a transport ship — the men got so excited 
that the next thing they did was to enter a Greek harbor and in spite of a damaged 
periscope they sunk one more cruiser and yet another transport ship. They re- 
turned with no damage or loss. That is how Polish soldiers will fight anywhere 
when under good leadership. Our country is occupied and the only reserve of 
young men we have is over here. I wish to send as supplements to Scotland and 
Egypt some 25 thousand — the remainder should be used for the formation of 
about 7 divisions. It is of greatest importance to those in the country which look 
toward this army as to a symbol of their resistance and the nation's independence. 
We want to fight and, therefore, our troops stationed in Scotland will be used as 
the vanguard in the formation of a western front or they may be even transferred 
here to the east. In which case I would personally take over the command. 
The present difficulties of maintenance, equipment, and training worry me be- 
cause units formed in such conditions will be quite worthless. Instead of sacrific- 
ing their health and life for furthering our common cause they vegetate here 
or perish, to no avail. This war will be a long one. Great Britain and the United 
States have disarmed to such an extent that their armament industry, especially 
the American one will need considerable time to attain full capacity again. In 
due course an avalanche of equipment will overtake us. But even already now 
I have the assurances from both Roosevelt and Churchill that our divisions will 
be armed together with yours without impairing the delivery of equipment to the 
Red army, subject however, to the condition that the formation of our army 
will take place in districts which will be easily accessible for our deliveries to 
reach us. The present armament of our divisions is wholly inadequate. The 
divisions in their present state are of no use in the field as they have not received 
the equipment they need. General Anders will explain this in detail. 

(General Anders describes in detail the amount of equipment received already 
and the general requirements of armament for Polish troops and underlines the 
insurmountable difficulties he daily encounters.) 

Stalin (Asks about certain details as to artillery equipment). Russia had 
entered the war with divisions which had establishments of 15,000 men but which 
proved to be too heavy and we therefore changed to a type of a lighter division 
counting only about 11,000 men. 

General Sikorski. The present conditions in which the Polish Army is being 
formed are inadequate. The soldiers freeze in summer tents, they lack food and 
they are simply sentenced to slow death. I therefore suggest that the whole 
army together with the rest of the Polish manpower of military value should be 
transferee! for example to Persia where the climate together with British and 
American supplies will contribute to their swift recovery and will allow us to 
organize a strong army, which would then return here and take over a whole 
sector of the front. This plan has Churchill's approval. On my part I am ready 
to make a separate declaration that this army will return to the Russian front and 
that it could be even strengthened by a few British divisions. 

General Anders. [Proceeds with describing the state of organization of his 
troops and declared that under existing conditions of maintenance, accommoda- 
tion, sanitary equipment, and climatic conditions the formation of units which 
would be capable of taking up the fight is quite impossible.] It is nothing else 
but a poor vegetation in which the entire energy is directed into the effort to 
survive and to live pretty badly at that. After all the main issue is to form as 
quickly as possible a battle-ready Polish Army which could fight for Poland side 
by side with the Allies. This is quite out of the question in present conditions. 
That is why it is absolutely essential to transfer these troops to climatic conditions 
which together with adequate maintenance and better deliveries of equipment, 
would at last move things forward. In view of the difficulties w T ith which Russia 
was struggling, the British and American facilities of delivering supplies should 
be considered. Persia would be the most suitable region. All soldiers and all 
men capable of bearing arms should find themselves there. Once w r e take up the 
fight the blow delivered by our Army cannot be merely a symbolic blow. It 
must serve its purpose and further our aim for which we are fighting all over the 
world in our struggle for Poland. 

General Sikorski. I would very much appreciate if the Soviet Government 
had confidence in my proposal. I am a man who if he says “yes” he means 
“yes," and if he says “no" he means “no," if I say nothing that means that either 
I cannot or I do not want to tell the truth. 

Stalin. [In an irritated tone and obviously displeased.] I am an old and 
experienced man. I know that once you leave for Persia you will never come 
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back here. I see that England has plenty to do and is in need of the Polish 
soldiers. 

General Sikorski. We are bound to Great Britain by an alliance which she 
fulfills loyally. We also have our full sovereignty in England. I can even transfer 
my corps from Scotland to Russia and I assure you that the British will not make 
me any difficulties about it. In the same way I can add to our Army over here the 
units I have in Tobruk. 

Ambassador Kot. A Pole fights the better the closer he is to his country. 

Stalin. Persia is not so far off but the British can force you to fight with the 
Germans in Turkey and tomorrow Japan may also join in the war. 

General Anders. We want to fight for Poland. We believe that not even the 
strongest air force or navy can end a war. It will be decided on the battlefields of 
the Continent. All of us, without exception, love our country and we want to 
reenter it, before all others, we want to be ready to fight as soon as possible but 
under present conditions we cannot prepare ourselves for this fight. 

General Sikorski. England today, compared with what she was before is like 
heaven to earth. The British have now enough troops to defend their isles, they, 
therefore, have no purpose to prevent our corps from leaving. 

Molotov. [Suggests the summoning of General Panfilov and instructs the 
secretary to go and fetch him.] 

General Anders. (Explains the difficulties of organization and the conditions 
of life in Koltubianka, Tatiszczew, and Tockim, the nonfulfilmentl of delivery of 
food, fodder, equipment, implements etc.) “This is nothing but a miserable 
vegetation and months of wasted time. Its quite impossible to form an army 
under such conditions.” 

Stalin. (Irritated) If the Poles don't want to fight let them go. We cannot 
retain the Poles. If they wish, then let them go. 

General Sikorski. If we were given the chance to organize ourselves we would 
be fighting already, but how much time has been wasted here through no fault of 
ours. In our present dislocation we have no means of training our soldiers. 
[A silence .] May I therefore ask for some alternative solution . 

Stalin. If the Poles do not want to fight here let them tell me straight for- 
wardly — “yes" or “no". I am 62 and I know that there where an army will be 
formed there it will remain. 

General Sikorski (sharply). Please find me another solution, because here the 
conditions are such as to make it quite impossible to form an army and I do not 
want to let my men perish to no avail. This is not an ultimatum, but in the con- 
ditions of a severe winter when gales and frost decimate my men I cannot just 
watch and remain silent. 

General Anders. The temperature has at times fallen already to 33 centi- 
grades below zero. The people are quartered in single-ply tents mostly without 
stoves, which are not supplied in sufficient quantities. They wake up in the morn- 
ing with frostbitten noses and ears. This is not the organizing of an army, but a 
doleful vegetation. 

General Sikorski. One cannot throw against the Germans untrained soldiers. 
We cannot risk being discredited. The Polish Army must be adequately armed 
and fight as an organized whole. 

General Anders. As it is, I cannot but admire our soldiers who, in spite of the 
acute sufferings they have gone through in the last 2 years and in spite of their 
present abominable conditions — they had only received boots a few weeks ago 
and up till that time 60 percent of them went about barefooted — in spite of all 
that, they never complained — not even in spite of never receiving in full the food 
rations which are due to them and, for a long time, not even getting their pay. 

General Sikorski (curtly). You have insulted me, Mr. President, by saying 
that our soldier does not want to fight. 

Stalin. I am vulgar (in Russian, “grubyj”) and I want to be told plainly — 
do vou or don't you want to fight. 

General Sikorski (firmly). That we do want can be proved by facts not by 
words. 

General Anders. The reason why we are organizing ourselves is to fight — 
here, on the mainland. According to my calculations I can have 160,000 men 
the equivalent of eight divisions. As things stand now we have only two divisions 
and with limited possibilities of making them battle-ready at that. We do not 
receive sufficient maintenance supplies and any promises given in that respect 
are never kept. 

Stalin (to General Sikorski). As you wish. 
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General Sikorski. I do not wish to force such an issue. I still await alternative 
suggestions and I am ready to accept any reasonable solution. 

Stalin (with irony). I see that the British must be truly in need of good 
soldiers. 

General Sikorski. This is not correct. They appreciate us in England but 
do not exploit us. I also know Churchill very well and I know he wishes to do 
everything he can to help Russia. 

General Anders. I have 60 percent of soldiers of the reserve among my men, 
but they need to recover after the 2 years of hardships and they must be trained. 
The volunteers which join us also arrive in a deplorable state and must undergo 
adequate training for which time and suitable conditions are needed. 

Stalin (irritated). Which means that we are nothing but barbarians and 
there is nothing which we can improve. It boils down to this that a Russian can 
only oppress a Pole but can do nothing to help him. But we can do without 
you. We can give them all away. We will manage alone. We shall reconquer 
Poland ourselves and then hand it back to you. But what will people say to 
that? The world will laugh aloud that we cannot do anything here now. 

General Sikorski. I still have not received an answer to my question — Where 
am I to form an army which could take part in the fighting instead of having to 
perish in atrocious climatic conditions: Please give me a positive counter- 
proposal. I declare once more and categorically that we want to fight for Poland 
and arm in arm with you. 

Stalin. Once you go to Iran you will have to fight maybe in Turkey against 
the Germans. Tomorrow Japan will join in and then against Japan. Wherever 
the British will order you to do so. Perhaps in Singapore. 

General Anders. We want to fight against the Germans here on the Continent, 
for Poland. Our men have not seen their country for so long and no other men 
love their country as much as the Poles do. The shortest way is from here. 

General Sikorski. Polish patriotism needs no certificates to prove it. I repeat 
that I am still awaiting a positive counterproposal. 

Stalin. If you categorically insist — one corps, from two to three divisions, can 
leave. While if you really want I will give you the place and the means to form 
seven divisions. ~ However, I see that the British are in need of Polish soldiers. 
Haven’t I received requests from Harriman and Churchill in which they want 
me to evacuate the Polish Army? 

General Sikorski. Things are not so desperate with the British as to contend 
that the Polish Army formed over here was going to decide about their fate. 
They are slow but today they already represent a formidable force. It was I 
who had requested Churchill to make the move about the evacuation of our 
Army. But I shall give you a proof of my good will and I am willing to leave the 
army in Russia provided you allot us a suitable district for concentrating our 
men and give us an assurance of maintenance and dislocation which would create 
conditions suitable for its training. 

Molotov. Panfilov is ready. Have you anything against General Panfilov 
coming in? [All nod their approval, enters General Panfilov, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Red Army.] 

(A conversation follows between Stalin, General Anders, and General Panifilov 
about the conditions in which the Polish Army could be organized. Both sides 
quote a number of details.) 

General Anders. I categorically state that I do not receive sufficient food, 
and not enough fodder for the horses. The divisions have not received all the 
food thev w^ere entitled to, neither have they been supplied with such an essential 
thing as the little stoves for the tents. Since the promise was made to supply 
me with tractors months have gone by and they haven’t reached me yet. All 
my pleas have no result while the promises from Soviet military authorities 
remain unkept. Cases of typhoid fever have been reported from certain units 
but my urgent pleas for a sanitary train bring no response. For several months 
the soldiers haven’t received any soap, no tools, no building materials, no boards, 
no nails. The soldiers do not receive any vegetables. A great number of food 
products is not added to our rations. Transport equipment is quite insufficient 
and in a very poor state. A few r w r eeks ago, all of a sudden, the number of food 
rations had been reduced from 44,000 to 30,000 and in spite of the promise of 
President Stalin to our Ambassador that the rations will be raised back to 44,000 
this has not yet taken place till today. The camp in Tockim has not received 
any rations at all for the day of 1st December. [He enumerates a number of 
other shortcomings in food and equipment.] It is untrue that we haven’t sent 
complaints. I perpetually reminded about it Colonel Wolkowyski our liaison 
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officer and I myself have sent numerous cables and a number of letters. [Panfilov 
remains silent.] I personally made several journeys in connection with these 
matters. 

Stalin (very sharply to Panfilov.) Who is responsible for all that? 

General Panfilov. The appropriate instructions have been issued, the orders 
were given by General Chrulov. 

Stalin. When did I order to increase the number of food rations? 

General Panfilov. Two and a half weeks ago. 

Stalin. Then why have my orders not been put into effect till now? Are 
they to eat your instructions? [All this part of the conversation is conducted 
b Stalin in a very shan> tone. Panfilov stands to attention blushing and 
becoming pale in turn.] 

General Sikobski. Only too great difficulties which we encounter and impos- 
sible conditions have forced me to adopt such a course in this matter. 

Stalin. We can give the Polish Army the same conditions in which the Red 
Army has to carry on. 

General Sikobski. In hitherto existing conditions not even a corps can be set 
on foot. 

Stalin. I understand that they are bad; our troops are being organized in 
better conditions. I say that honestly that if you can get better conditions in 
Iran, as far as we are concerned we are in a position to give you only such which 
we give to our own army. And the food that our soldiers get is better than that 
of the Germans. 

General Anders. If they get the full amount which is allotted to soldiers, 
I deem it sufficient but it must be really delivered without these perpetual short- 
comings which we are faced with. I must be given the opportunity to manage 
the supplies myself and to build up my own stock so as not to live from hand to 
mouth and if a transport fails — to leave the men hungry. 

General Sikobski. I restate once again our wish to fight alongside with you 
against our common enemy* — the Germans. 

Stalin. It seemed to me that the British were in need of your troops. 

General Sikobski. No. It was I who — seeing the difficulties which we encoun- 
ter over here — persuaded the British and the Americans to enable us to move our 
soldiers into better conditions. 

General Anders [gives detailed explanations about the numbers of Polish 
soldiers located at present in the southern districts of the U. S. S. R. and names the 
respective places of their whereabouts. A discussion takes place about possible 
areas of concentration. The names of Uzbekistan, Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia 
are mentioned]. I count on roughly 150,000 men, therefore on 8 divisions together 
with non combatant services. Perhaps there are even more of our men but 
amongst them quite a lot of Jewish element which is not keen on military service. 

Stalin. Jews are poor soldiers. 

General Sikorski. Many from among the Jews who have reported are specu- 
lators and men who have been sentenced for smuggling and they will never make 
good soldiers. I have no use for these in my army. 

General Anders. 250 Jews deserted from Buzuluk at the false news that 
Kuybishev was bombed by the Germans. Over 60 deserted from the Fifth 
Division the day before the announced distribution of arms to the soldiers. 

Stalin. Yes. The Jews are no good as soldiers. 

(A discussion follows between Stalin, Anders and Panfilov about the armament 
and its deficiencies. Checking and counting from lists.) 

General Sikorski. When will we be allotted new assembly areas and learn other 
details about the formation of the units? 

(Stalin deliberates aloud with Panfilov and mentions for guidance the names of 
Uzbekistan Turkmenistan, and Transcaucasia.) 

General Sikorski. After completing the formation and training, all the units 
should be assembled together into one whole so as to strike as an army because 
only that will appeal to the imagination of the Polish Nation. 

Stalin. It will take a long time. 

General Anders. No — if everything will be carried out in a proper way the 
formation of the units after the supplying of arms will not take long. 

(Stalin raises the question of forming an army without the formation of separate 
corps.) 

General Sikorski. Maybe it would be bettfir. We shall accept this suggestion, 
but so much stronger will have to be the equipment and armament of the divisions. 

Stalin. An organization without corps units is better because the commander 
of an army which is divided into corps shifts over the responsibility upon corps 
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commanders with the result that no one is responsible for anyone. It would be 
better if your army had simply seven divisions similar to what we have in our 
armies. 

General Sikorski. I shall look to it that the equipment from abroad reaches 
you in a constant stream. With a little good will it can be done. 

Stalin. We wall supply part of it, the British should send the rest. But sea 
transports often fail to reach us on schedule. They can be delayed and this 
should be borne in mind. 

General Sikorski. I must withdraw 25,000 men from here because I need them 
for the air-force, the navy and the armored troops. Further to that we can set 
on foot seven divisions. It is here that we have our only manpower reserve. 
Have you enough of aircraft? 

Stalin. There can never be enough of aircraft. In numbers we are not worse 
off than the Germans, as for quality we are even better. On the other hand our 
situation in respect of tanks is much worse. 

General Sikorski. Lybia has already swallowed up a considerable part of the 
German Air Force. 

Stalin. For the last 2 months we no longer feel the superiority of the German 
Air Force. They use very young and inexperienced pilots now. Their planes 
are relatively slow. How many planes has your squadron? 

General Sikorski. 27, of which 18 in the first and 9 in second line. 

Stalin. This corresponds to our regiment. 

General Sikorski. We could send a few air squadrons from Great Britain to 
our army over here. 

(Stalin : praises British airmen who are at present in Russia.) 

General Sikorski. Our airmen have excellent eyes and a quick orientation. 

Stalin. Slavs are the best and the most courageous airmen. They act swiftly 
because they are a young race which has not used itself up as yet. 

General Sikorski. The present war will rejuvenate the Anglo-Saxons. The 
British are not like the French who are in fact already done for. 

Stalin. I do not agree to that. 

General Sikorski. Perhaps the lower classes still have something in them but 
the upper class in its majority presents but little value. 

(Follows a lengthly discussion about Petain, Veygand, and others.) 

Stalin. The Germans are strong, but the Slavs will overpower them. 

General Sikorski. I would like to undertake a journey now to inspect the 
troops and visit the assembly camps of the civilian population, after which I 
would like to return to Moscow so as to be able to see you once again, Mr. 
President. 

Stalin. By all means — do. I am at your service. 

General Sikorski. I shall broadcast tomorrow in the name of the German- 
occupied nations. The text of my speech was to be sent to you by Commissar 
Wyszynski. 

Stalin. Yes, I have read it. It will be very good if the transmission takes 
place. 

General Sikorski. I think it will do the world a little good. The B. B. C. 
and America will take it up. 

Stalin. In Russia, I have ordered to translate your speech into 40 languages. 

General Sikorski. May I ask you to introduce my speech. I suggest that we 
sign a common political declaration. I do not insist but I leave you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a draft of the text. [He hands over the draft of the declaration.] 

Stalin. In principle I agree. I will read it and we shall settle it together 
tomorrow. 

General Sikorski. I take it for granted that the questions relating to the army 
have been mutually agreed upon. In the mixed commission which should hold a 
meeting as soon as possible in order to settle these matters General Anders will 
deputize for me. Would you be so good as to appoint your trustees for the 
visiting tour of the camps. 

Stalin. I quite agree. [He mentions Panfilov and Vishiliski asking whether 
they would be agreeable to General Sikorski.] 

(General Sikorski answers in the affirmative and bids farewell. Ambassador 
Kot and General Anders do the same. They leave but Stalin retains General 
Anders.) 

(The conversation between Stalin* and Anders lasts a few minutes. Stalin asks 
whether the cooperation with Panfilov is satisfactory. Anders states that they 
got along quite smoothly but that Panfilov was unable to do much.) 
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General Anders. Now that you have promised to solve our difficulties, Mr. 
President, I do believe that the formation of our army will be satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

Stalin. 1 regret not to have met you before. 

General Anders. It was not my fault that I had not been asked for an interview, 
Mr. President. 

Stalin. I would very much like to see you from time to time. 

General Anders. Mr President, I am at your disposal at any time and will 
come when only you wish to see me. 

(The conversation lasted two and a half hours.) 

(These minutes were taken down to General Anders’ dictation based on notes 
made by Ambassador Kot throughout the interview.) 

Kujbyshev, December 6, 1941. 

Mr. Flood. You may proceed, Mr. Kot. 

Mr. Kot. As a result, we left with the impression that the fate of 
our missing soldiers continued to be a mystery. We were led to 
believe ana understand that if Stalin was not returning these men to 
us, then possibly these men were no longer in existence. 

On the other hand, we reasoned that since it was such a severe winter 
in Russia, it was conceivable that these men were somewhere in the 
far north and that during the winter months they could not be brought 
back and that as soon as the thaws would come and it became warmer, 
conceivably they may rejoin our forces. 

As a result, we considered this particular discussion and conver- 
sation without an j aim, but formally we continued the discussions, 
stating our objectives. Therefore, that same day, the 3d of Decem- 
ber, we sent back a reply to the Soviet note of November 19, charging 
again that the amnesty has not been applied to all of the Poles in 
Russia. 

Mr. Flood. Just a minute. 

For the record: By sending a reply on December 3 to the Russian 
replv of November 19, by the Russian reply of November 19 you mean 
the Russian reply to General Sikorski’s note to Rogomolow in London; 
is not that correct? 

Mr. Kot. Yes, I believe that is correct. There were so many of 
these procedural notes that I cannot recall all of them. 

Mr. Flood. I want to enter in the record at this point a copy of 
General Sikorski’s note of October 15, 1941, to Rogomolow in London. 
It will be marked “Exhibit 49d” after being translated into English. 

Exhibit 49D 

Note of October 15, 1941, From General Wladyslaw Sikorski to Ambas* 

sador Bogomolov in London Concerning the Failure to Release a 

Certain Number of Polish Officers From Soviet Priboneb of War 

Camps (Translated From Polish to English) 

No. 4684/XIV/6 

London, October 15, 1941. 

Excellency, 

May I request Your Excellency to convey to the Soviet Government the as- 
surance that the Polish Government appreciates the good will shown by the 
Soviet Government in carrying out the Folish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941. 
However, certain difficulties have become apparent which do not seem to have 
any connection with those arising from military operations. Thus ; in view of 
the approaching winter, the immediate release of Polish citizens deprived of their 
freedom appears necessary as well as the finding of means of assuring their ex- 
istence. The fate of several thousand Polish officers who have not returned to 
Poland and who have not been found in Soviet military camps, continues to re- 
main uncertain. They are probably dispersed in the northern districts of the 
U. S. S. R. Their presence m Polish Army camps is indispensable. 
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May I also request Your Excellency to draw the attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the necessity of increasing the aid essential to the formation and develop- 
ment of this Army. 

At the same time I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that in view of 
existing military operations I have issued instructions to intensify sabotage and 
subversive activities by Poles in German occupied Poland. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

/ — / SlKORSKI. 

His Excellency 

Ambassador Bogomolov 

16, Kensington Palace Gardens, 

S. W. 8. 

Mr. Kot. That same day I presented a pro memoria to Molotov. 
The Soviets replied to my pro memoria on the 19th of November. 
Therefore, I had to formally reply to that November 19 note on the 
3d of November so that that note would not go unanswered. 

And on the 9 th of January 1942, they again replied to my note of 
December 3. 

But the exchange of these notes was virtually empty because both 
sides maintained the same points. 

On the 28th of January 1942, here in London, Ambassador Raczyn- 
ski submitted another note to Bogomolow. I objected to this move 
because I maintained that these types of notes seemed to devaluate 
themselves. 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment, Mr. Ambassador. 

Before we touch on that: After you finished the conversation with 
Stalin, at which Sikorski and Anders were in attendance on December 
3, 1951, you then left Moscow and went back to Kyubishev? 

Mr. Kot. No; not quite yet. 

Mr. Flood. Two or 3 days later? 

Mr. Kot. The following day, General Sikorski had spoken over the 
radio to the whole world, and later, there was a big reception at 
Stalin’s which lasted from 8 in the evening until 2 in the morning. 

Mr. Flood. At the dinner given in Moscow by Stalin in honor of 
Sikorski, I take for granted that Stalin offered a toast to Poland and 
to Sikorski? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. There were toasts presented to Poland and also in 
principal tribute to the close harmony and to the plans for a strong 
Poland of the future. But in these toasts, there was no politick 
significance. There were many speeches made. Stalin himself spoke 
and even dwelt on some of his own experiences with the Poles. Molo- 
tov presented toasts to everyone, including the lowest-ranking adju- 
tants. Among these was Colonel Okulicki, who today is being held 
in jail in Moscow. 

After the banquet, there were informal discussions, and then we 
were invited to view a film. And then Stalin and Sikorski talked 
with each other, but not very long. And then there was the formal 
signing of a declaration of friendly cooperation. This was signed by 
Stalin, for the Russians, and General Sikorski, for the Poles. And 
since it was late at night, we then went home. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, I think now that we have come 
pretty much to the end of your experiences as Ambassador insofar 
as the search for the Polish officers is concerned — is not that correct — 
and you returned to Kyubishev 

Mr. Kot. There is the second phase now when things got a little 
hotter, but that is when the weather got warmer. 
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Mr. Flood. At Kyubishev you continued as Ambassador to main- 
tain your contacts with Vishinsky and to still try formally to press . 
your case for the missing officers? 

Mr. Kot. The contact was very active and very much alive because 
General Sikorski was seeking permission to make a tour around 
Russia to visit the various Polish Army camps, and he requested that 
Stalin give him his confidante, who would escort him on this tour. 
And Stalin assigned Vishinsky to this mission. 

Vishihsky toured Russia for a week with us and, as a result, we 
spent a great deal of time with Vishinsky and his aides. But the 
question of the missing Polish officers was not raised because we were 
anxious to settle other matters, positive matters that we had to settle. 

Mr. Flood. What I mean, Mr. Ambassador, is that there is nothing 
further, as far as you are concerned, except formal negotiations with 
reference to the missing officers? 

Mr. Kot. The next point is on March 18, when General Anders 
visited Stalin. But this, of course, General Anders will relate to you 
personally. 

My next action begins in May. 

Mr. Flood. By the way, when did you leave Kyubishev as the 
Polish Ambassador to the Soviet? 

Mr. Kot. The 13th of July. 

Mr. Flood. 1942? 

Mr. Kot. 1942. 

Now, the following action took place during May and June. 

Mr. Flood. Where? 


Mr. Kot. In Kyubishev. 

First, I went to see the new British Ambassador, Carr, and sought 
his assistance in this matter. He promised to assist me by intervening, 
and he inquired of his own Government. I also asked or requested 
the United States Ambassador, Admiral Stanley, and, at the same 
time, I prepared a very long and detailed memorandum on the 19th 
of May, in which I listed all of our pleas and charges regarding the 
failure to release Poles — not only soldiers but civilians. Stanley had 
attempted to assist us, and he made some efforts. But these were on 
such wide and general terms that he did not specifically raise the 
points that we were most interested in. 

As to Ambassador Carr, I am not under the impression that he did 
anything in particular or specific to assist us. 

In this memorandum of May 19, 1 referred to 42 different notes that 
we had sent to the Russians inquiring about the missing Polish officers 
and civilians. 


On the 13 th of June I submitted another note regarding the war 
prisoners, taking advantage of information obtained from two people 
who were in Russian prisons but were released earlier. 

On the 20th of June, I was again instructed by General Sikorski to 
renew my conversations regarding these matters. I replied by cable 
to General Sikorski that I would like to wait a little while to see 


whether there would be any results from the intervention promised by 
the United States Ambassador and the British Ambassador. Seeing 
nothing which would lead me to believe — since it was getting pretty 
close to the date when I was supposed to leave Russia, I once more 
raised the question of the Polish officers during my last formal visit, 
when I went to bid my farewell to Vishinsky. 
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Mr. Machrowicz. What was the date of that? 

, Mr. Kot. This was on the 8th of July. 

Shall I read here what I said during that con r er sa i a on with 
Vishinsky? This is important. 

Mr. Dondero. Was that July^J, 1942? 

Mr. Machrowicz. That is right. 

That was with Vishinsky, was it not? 

Mr. Kot. With Vishinsky. 

Mr. Pucinski. Reading from the notes which Ambassador Kot 
gave me here: 

The second matter is the matter of those Polish civilians who have not as yet 
been released; among these, thousands of judges, prosecutors, police, and other 
officials. And particularly lies heavy on my heart the matter of 8,000 officers, of 
whom — and I say this with the full sincerity of my heart — not one of these has 
been released. 

Taking advantage of the summer period, which affords us the possibility of 
communications, I beg you for the opportunity to establish contact with the9e 
men. These men are not criminals but war prisoners, and the best of our officers. 

It is an impossibility for so many people to have disappeared at one time. 
You cannot explain that or convince anyone of that. The inability to find these 
men continues to be the sharpest point in the Russo-Polish relations. 

I repeat once more, with deepest sincerity and complete responsibility for my 
statement, that not one of these has been given his freedom. I implore you, Mr. 
Minister, that I do not want another answer similar to those which you have so 
frequently given us in all of your notes to this date dealing with this painful matter 
to us, but for actual help toward their discovery. I am particularly appealing 
this matter to you before my departure with you Mr. Commissar, and with the 
Soviet Government. 

Among other things, Vishinsky replied to this statement, “As to the matter of 
detaining the Poles in jails or camps, or at hard labor, I can assure you, Mr. 
Ambassador, that I have personally attended to these matters and I have investi- 
gated them, and that, really, these people are not there. I see a tendency of con- 
sidering our replies to you as purely formal. I had judged that this really was 
different. In the meantime, this does not agree with reality. Besides the small 
group detained as Hitlerite agents, there aren’t any others; there are none of the 
•others up north, nor in the near north, or anywhere else. Maybe they are beyond 
the U. S. S. R. ; maybe a part of them has died. 

“For instance, as a matter of fact, in a recent note from the Embassy, yofc your- 
self had canceled out a previous appeal for the release of a certain individual 
explaining to us that this person had been found in Poland. Maybe the same thing 
has happened with the others. All of these people are free. A part of them were 
released before our war with the Germans and part of them later." 

(The translation was continued by Mr. Machrowicz, as follows:) 

Ambassador. As to the officers, I must state that I have received many letters 
from their families in Poland, full of fear for their fate, for they are not there, 
not one of them. 

Sokol nicki. If our prisoners have been released then please give ua the lists 
of those who have been released, also the dates and the places from which they 
were released. 

Mr. Flood. Will you identify Sokolnicki? 

Mr. Kot. Sokolnicki was a legal aide of the Embassy, and he was 
my translator, and who later was to be the cbarg6 d'affaires after my 
departure. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Continuing, Sokolnicki states: 

The Soviet authorities have many times made lists of these prisoners in camps, 
and the furnishing of such a list to us could not present any difficulty. 

Vinshinskt. Unfortunately, we have no such list. 

Mr. Kot. The memorandum bearing this particular conversation 
was not edited by myself; it was edited by Sokolnicki. But at the 
time, Sokolnicki, in a discussion with the Polish military attach, 
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recalled one more statement that Vishinsky had made, which is not 
included in this memorandum — and this is very important 

Maybe these people are beyond the borders of the U. 3. 8. R. ; maybe part of 
theta have died, some of them have been released before the war with the Germans. 

Mr. Flood. Who was supposed to have made that statement? 

Mr. Kot. Vishinsky. 

Mr. Flood. As a matter of fact, that statement was contained in 
the minutes, as read. 

Mr. Ambassador, that finishes your immediate statement, does it? 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Machrowicz. No auestions. 

Mr. Kot. One more reply from the Russians, a note on the 10th of 
July,, which is an answer or reply to my memorandum of the 19th of 
Mav. 

Their reply was very large and wide in scope, but as to any reply 
or comment on the Polish officers, they maintain, as they always have, 
their position that all of them had been released. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I have just one question there, Mr. Ambassador. 

In that note they give various reasons why you or the Polish Gov- 
ernment did not hear from these Polish officers; is that right? 

Mr. Kot. You cannot answer that yes or no because all of their 
replies are very loose and you cannot put your finger on them. But 
they describe in detail the difficulties that they encountered in releasing 
these officers. 

Mr. Machrowicz. I understand, Mr. Ambassador. But there is 
one question that is very important and that I want you to answer 
for me. Did they, in that answer, or in any other note, notify you 
that the reason that these officers have not been returned to you was 
that they were captured by the Germans? 

Mr. Kot. Never. 

Mr. Machrowicz. At neither one of the prior notes or in that note 
of July 10th? 

Mr. Kot. As lone as I had been in Russia, in all my communica- 
tions with them and my dealings, there had never been the slightest 
statement or hint that these men had been taken prisoners by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In those notes, they gave you various reasons 
at times, namely, that they may have been too far away and there 
were no communications; that they may have died, that they may have 
wanted to return? 

Mr. O’Konski. That they went to Manchuria. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But never was there any statement to you that 
they were taken prisoner by the Germans? 

Mr. Kot. Never. 

In connection with this, I want to make something clear. It was 
only Stalin that mentioned Manchuria. But that was just a general 
statement. When the Germans discovered these graves in Katyn 
and the Polish Government at that time was preparing some sort of 
a statement, I already was in London as the Minister of Information 
in the Polish Government. At that time, a high dignitary of the Soviet 
Embassy came to me and he told me that he is paying his visit to me 
on instructions from the Kremlin, and he asked me to make a public 
pronouncement that these Poles had been murdered by the Germans.. 

Mr. Machrowicz. When was this? Do you know the date? 
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Mr. Kot. More or less, as best as I can recall, it was the 16th of 
April. It was the same day during the evening of which the official 
statement of the Polish Government was released. 

Mr. Machrowicz. But was it after the Goebbels announcement of 
the finding of the graves? 

Mr. Kot. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. The German announcement. 

Mr. Kot. Yes, it was after that. But this was before the official 
announcement of the Polish Government. 

He asked me to make such a statement. To this I replied that, 
“I cannot do such a thing, because I have been in Russia and I have 
made frequent inquiries and I have asked Stalin, and why didn't 
either Molotov or Stalin ever tell me that these Polish officers had 
fallen into the hands of the Germans? How can you demand today 
that I issue such an opinion when you have never indicated that to 
me before?” 

He was most dissatisfied with my attitude and he left. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Do you know who this person was? 

Mr. Kot. Unfortunately, I am not certain of the name today. I 
did not pay any particular attention to it then, but possibly, as I go 
through my diaries, I may find it. I have an idea who it was, but since 
I am not certain, I don’t think that I ought to name it. 

He was not personally known to me, but he was a counselor in one 
of the Russian embassies; either the Russian Embassy attached to the 
British Government or to the Polish Government. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, this has been a very long and a very 
illuminating and an extremely informative session for this committee. 
We would nke to ask you, as we have asked all witnesses: Have you 
been offered any payment of any kind, or any gratuities of any kind, by 
anyone, for co min g here and testifying? 

Mr. Kot. No; not at all. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, do you appear here and testify 
voluntarily? 

Mr. Kot. Voluntarily. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, in view of your long and distinguished 
career as an Ambassador and a Minister of the London Polish Gov- 
ernment; in view of your long and wide acquaintance with the 
Russians generally; in view of your official capacity and the informa- 
tion that you have had an opportunity to examine and that has been 
brought to your attention with reference specifically to the massacre 
of the Polish officers in the forest at Katyn; what, in your opinion, 
or which of the two governments, in your opinion, the Russian, or 
the German, was responsible for this massacre? 

Mr. Kot. In all of the efforts that I had made until the spring of 
1942, I was convinced that these people were still alive, but during 
that period, I reached the conviction that the whole mystery of this 
affair can be traced to the fact that these people are not alive any 
longer and they ceased living immediately after the evacuation of 
the three camps in which they were interned. 

That was the spring of 1940. 

When the Germans announced the entire matter at Katyn from the 
material that then became available, my suspicion that these men 
had been killed immediately after the evacuation of those camps was 
confirmed, and the method of their liquidation, that is, those responsi- 
ble, points to the Russians. 
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But I always asked myself the question: What was the attitude of 
the Germans to this matter? Because you must remember that in 
1940 the Russo-German relations were very amiable and the Germans 
knew everything as to what was happening to the Polish prisoners. 
In occupied Poland, they knew of all the officers through their families, 
what was happening to these officers who were interned in Russia. 
Through their hands passed all of the correspondence from the 
families in Poland to the prisoners and from the prisoners in Russia 
to their families in Poland. 

The fact that all the correspondence broke off in the spring of 1940 
could not have been unknown to the Germans. The Germans, before 
then, had many negotiations with the Russians about the transfer of 
Polish prisoners, particularly to those Polish prisoners in which the 
Germans attributed considerable interest; specifically, to the Poles 
from Western Poland, whom they considered within their own sphere. 
And also among those Polish officers were Poles of German ancestry. 
Therefore, the Germans had to know what happened to these Polish 
officers; whether the liquidation was with the knowledge of the Ger- 
mans could never be established. 

Please keep in mind that the German Embassy in Moscow and 
several of the German military attaches knew what was going on in 
Russia and especially with the Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Ambassador, that is' a very interesting analysis, 
and we, of course, are very glad to have it, based upon your experience 
and knowledge of both the Germans and the Russians and their 
methods of operation and their thinking. However, at this moment, 
that does not contribute directly in answering my question. 

My question is not concerned with whether or not the Germans 
knew what the Russians did or whether or not the Russians knew what 
the Germans did — as interesting as that analysis is. I want to know 
only what is your opinion, as one man, because of your knowledge of 
all the facts and circumstances ; what, in your opinion, is the answer? 
It is a very simple answer. Was the massacre committed, in your 
opinion, by the Russians, or by the Germans? 

Mr. Kot. In my opinion, by the Russians. But I am convinced 
that it was with the cooperation and knowledge of the Germans in 
this matter. 

Mr. Flood. That is very interesting; but you are satisfied that the 
massacre itself was committed by the Russians, as I understand your 
answer. 

Mr. Ambassador, we realize there was considerable sacrifice for 
you to appear here tonight and present this very important testimony. 
We know of your other engagements and that it was at our special 
invitation that you were kind enough to come here and go to this 
trouble. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kot. I value the work of this committee, not only from the 
standpoint of legal procedures but from the moral service you are per- 
forming here for all of humanity. 

I am happy to have been here, and I wish you great success in reach- 
ing a triumph in the public opinion of the entire world. 

Mr. Flood. The committee is very grateful for that expression 
from the Ambassador. 

The committee will adjourn until tomorow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
At 10 a. m., Saturday, April 19, 1952.) 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1952 

House of Representatives, 

The Select Committee on the Katyn Forest Massacre, 

London, England. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
111, Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W. 1., Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, investigator and interpreter. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will come to order. 

This is the fourth day of the meetings of the special congressional 
committee for the investigation of the Katyn Forest massacres, held 
in London. Present at the meeting are the Chairman, Congressman 
Flood, of Pennsylvania; Congressman Machrowicz, of Michigan; 
Congressman Dondero, of Michigan, and Congressman O’Konski, 
of Wisconsin. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. WLADYSLAW ANDERS, 7 WAVERTON STREET, 

W. 1; SHAFTSBURY AVENUE, KENTON, MIDDLESEX; LONDON, 

ENGLAND. (THROUGH INTERPRETER ROMAN PUCINSKI) 

Chairman Madden. General Anders, you are the first witness this 
morning. If you will, give the reporter your full name and address, 
please. 

General Anders. Wladyslaw Anders. In London, Shaftsbury 
Avenue, Kenton, Middlesex. 

Chairman Madden. General, I will read a statement here. 

Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you be advised that 
you would rim the risk of action in the courts by anyone who con- 
sidered he had suffered injury as a result of your testimony. At the 
same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the 
United States and the House of Representatives do not assume any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Chairman Madden. Now will you be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; so help you Goa? 

General Anders. I do. 

031 
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Mr. Flood. General Anders, you, of course, have been identified 
with the armed services of Poland; have you not? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us in what capacity, in what way; your 
rank and so on? 

General Anders. I was a Polish general since 1933. 

Mr. Flood. It is important, because of your distinguished military 
career, that the committee have a little bit of your military background. 

I believe that at one time you were an officer in the old Imperial 
Russian Army. Is that correct? 

General Anders. That is correct. I was bom in the part of Poland 
near Warsaw. This part was under Russian domination and I was 
in the Russian Army as a soldier, and later, I was an officer of the 
reserve. I was a student in Riga Polyteknikum in 1914. With the 
beg innin g of the war, I was mobilized in the Russian Army. I spent 
all of the time at the German Front. 

Mr. Flood. So you served as an officer in the Russian Army? 

General Anders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. In what branch of the service? 

General Anders. I was in the Cavalry, later in the Military Staff 
School, and then I was Chief of Staff of the Seventh Division of 
Riflemen. 

Mr. Flood. That was in the Imperial Russian Army in World 
War I ; was it? 

General Anders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Flood. What happened when the Bolshevik revolution took 
place at the end of World War I? 

General Anders. After the revolution, I was in the First Polish 
Lancer Regiment that was organized following the revolution. 

Mr. Flood. Was the Republic of Poland formed? 

Gen. Anders. It was not the Republic of Poland, but after the 
first revolution it was the beginning of the formation of the Polish 
unity. And there were two Polish corps being formed. I was in the 
First Polish Corps, in the First Lancer Regiment. After, I was Chief 
of Staff of the Fisrt Infantry Division. It was during the time I was 
in Russia. 

After I was in Poland in 1918 1 participated in the revolution against 
the Germans in Warsaw, and later, in Poznan, and I was Chief of 
Staff in Poznan, of General Dowbar-Muszmicki, who was Commander 
of the Poznan Army. 

In April 1919 I was nominated Commander of the First Polish 
Lancers in Poznan. I was in the battle of Poznan against the Ger- 
mans, and from July 1919, I was transferred to the eastern front 
against the Bolsheviks, who were attacking Poland. 

Mr. Flood. And you engaged, as a military officer, in what became 
known as the Polish-Russian War? 

Gen. Anders. Yes, I participated in the Russo-Polish war until 
its conclusion, with the exception of 6 weeks when I was hospitalized, 
suffering from very serious wounds. 

Mr. Flood. General, in your own words, will you take us down 
briefly, stressing any military or diplomatic or civil governmental 

E ositions you held in Poland; will you take us down briefly to the 
eginning of hostilities in World War II? 
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Gen. Anders. I returned to Poznan from the battle front in 
January of 1921, together with my corps. ■ In the fall of the same 
year I was assigned to the Military Staff Command School in Paris; 
the Ecole Superieur de Guerre. . I completed the course of that school 
by the fall of 1923 and after various assignments in Prance, I returned 
to Poland in the fall of 1924. I was nominated Chief of Staff of the 
General Inspector of the Cavalry, and subsequently, to 1926, in Sep- 
tember, I was nominated Commander of the Cavalry Brigade Rowne. 

Mr. Flood. What was the form and nature of the Government of 
Poland, and who headed it during these years? 

General Anders. The governments had changed; up to May of 
1926, the Government and the Premiers had changed several times. 
I had never participated in the political aspects of the Government. 

Mr. Flood. Was this known as the Republic of Poland? 

General Anders. Yes, it was known as the Republic of Poland. 

WHben in 1926 there were the well-known incidents in Poland, the 
Premier was Witos and the President was Wojciechowski. In the 
military struggles of that period, I was with the President and with 
the Government. 

Mr. Flood. General, we would like you to take us, as soon as 
possible, to the outbreak of hostilities in World War II. Just as 
rapidly as you can, bring us to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Germany and Poland in World War II. 

General Anders. I had been assigned to various commands up 
until 1939 in the eastern part of Poland. In March of 1939, when the 
threat of the German invasion became apparent, I was mobilized and 
I was transferred to the western part of Poland, to the border of 
eastern Prussia; and I was there at the beginning of the war, on the 
1st of September 1939. I participated in those battles. 

Mr. Flood. That was in the area of the so-called Polish Corridor, 
was it? 

General Anders. No. That was more in the general direction of 
Mlawa. 

After the third day of battle, I was named the commander in chief 
of the entire group in that region. We participated in very heavy 
battles. 

Later, I was transferred to the outskirts of Warsaw and there I 
participated in the battles, and then I received an order to transfer 
in the direction of Lublin, and there we had to fight our way out of a 
German encirclement. 

After the battle in Lublin, I was again transferred or directed to 
proceed south, and it was at this time that we received the horrible 
news that Russia had attacked us from the east. I proceeded in the 
constant running battles toward the south, fighting constantly with 
the Germans, and at dawn of the 24th of September, we had our last 
battle against the Germans, and by 4 o’clock that afternoon, I found 
myself battling against the Russians. 

Mr. Flood. At that point, let me ask: By “battling against the 
Russians,” do you mean that the Poles and the Russians were engaged 
in actual gunfire? 

General Anders. Yes. I was right in the middle. 

Mr. Flood. And up until that moment, there had been no declara- 
tion of war by Russia against Poland, or vice versa? 
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General Anders. There was no declaration of war. As a matter of 
fact, there were reports that the Russians were coming to help us as 
our friends. 

Mr. Flood. Tell us what happened as soon as the hostilities ceased 
between the Russians and the Poles. 

General Anders. The battle had not ended. In the ensuing severe 
battles, I was twice very seriously wounded. 

Mr. Flood. By the Russians? 

General Anders. Once by the Russians and twice by the Germans. 
Mr. Flood. And I believe you subsequently became a prisoner of 
the Russians; is that correct? 

General Anders. Yes. I was transferred to a hospital in Lwow. 
I had been veiy seriously wounded. 

Chairman Madden. General Anders, before you get into that phase 
of it, let me ask you this: On the day that you started fighting the 
Germans in the morning and wound up fighting the Russians in the 
afternoon, what happened? Did the Polish Army, in part, fight the 
Germans from then on and part of the Polish Army fight the Russians, 
or what procedure followed in that battle? 

General Anders. I had to fight with one and then the other. I 
had attempted and my plans and my desires were to get my entire 

R »up into Hungary. Whoever got in my way, that was the one that 
ought with or against. 

Mr. Flood. As I understand the situation tactically at that time, 
the instructions from the Polish High Command to all field generals 
were to extricate their commands in whatever way was possible, to 
the south and across the border. Is that right? 

General Anders. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. And you were gradually being forced into a pocket by 
the Germans on one side and the Russians, on the other, until the 
situation became impossible? 

General Anders. Not only was this a pocket, but the Russians had 
blocked my attempt to take my units into Hungary. My original 
attempt, my original plan, was to try and negotiate with the Russians 
for permission to evacuate my forces across tne border, but when they 
attacked us openly and began firing on mv units and killing my men, 
then I had no alternative but to fight back. 

Mr. Dondero. General, at that time, did the Russian Army attack 
or fire at the German Army? 

General Anders. No. They were great friends. 

Mr. Dondero. That came later. 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. All right, General, we now have you, unfortunately 
in a hospital in Lwow. Now what happened? 

General Anders. During my stay in the hospital in Lwow, I 
oriented myself as to the general situation. I already know of the 
orders and the appeals issued by General Timoshenko to the Polish 
forces for the enlisted men to murder their officers and transfer into 
the Red Army. 

Mr. Flood. Those are the appeals printed by Timoshenko and 

f ublished throughout the cities in that area, including Lwow; which, 
think you have been advised, were inserted in the records yesterday. 

I show the witness exhibit No. 48 and ask him whether or not he 
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identifies exhibit No. 48 as an exact reproduction of the so-called 
Timoshenko order of that nature? 

General Andees. Yes. This is a photograph of the order. That 
was scattered all over the area, and I saw tens of these in the area. 
I knew then that the Russians were murdering large numbers of our 
people, that they were evacuating huger numbers out of our country. 
So I had drawn a fairly good conclusion as to what this ostensible 
“friend” of ours looked like. 

The entire effort of the Russians was to thwart or block any efforts 
on the part of our people to cross the borders either into Hungary or 
Rumania. I was arrested by the Russians and I was detained in a 
jail in Lwow, called Brygitki, during December of 1939 and January 
and February of 1940. I was then transferred to Moscow, to the 
Lubianka prison. 

Mr. Flood. Now that you are in the Lubianka prison in Moscow, 
how long were you in the Lubianka prison until you were released 
later in 1941? 


General Anders. I remained, during that entire period, in the 
Lubianka prison, with, the exception of 2 months, when I was trans- 
ferred to a prison in Moscow called Butyrki, and then I was returned 
to Lubianka. I was released on the 4th of August 1941. 

Mr. Flood. While this investigation, General, is concerned pri- 
marily with the Katyn massacre and the question of missing Polish 
officers as related thereto, is there anything, briefly, which would be 
important to this investigation, even in the nature of general obser- 
vations, that you would like to make to the committee, as far as 
concerns the nature of any interrogations to which you were subjected 
while in Lubianka, by the Russians, before release? 

General Anders. That is a very lengthy subject because I had 
been interrogated hundreds of times, sometimes for four or five nights 
in a row. The interrogations frequently were most unpleasant. I 
can say, however, that the line of questioning during my stay in 
Lubianka during 1940 and 1941 up until the invasion of Russia by 
the Germans, the line of interrogation indicated that Russia will 
wait until France, England, and Germany destroy each other and 
then she will proceed to occupy the whole of Europe, and that Russia 
will terminate the war there where she began it. 

I asked, “Where will that be?” and I was told, “In Spain.” 

Mr. Flood. I take for granted these interrogations were by the 
Russian NKVD rather than by the Russian military, since Lubianka 
was an NKVD citadel? 


General Anders. The military never interrogate prisoners in 
Russia: it is always done by the NKVD. 

Mr. Flood. Is there any other significant factor, before we come 
to your release on August 4th, that the committee or the world 
generally would like to know, do you think, in connection with your 
interrogations at Lubianka, other than the very important promise 
you have just stated? 

General Anders. It is difficult to repeat here all of my conversation 
End there isn’t time for that, but, basically, you have to accept one 
thing: the understanding that the desires and plans of Russia are 
Rimed at the occupation and control of the entire world; Soviet 
Russia is only the core, the center of an attempt to occupy the entire 
world. 
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Mr. Flood. Then you are satisfied, General, that the result and 
the nature of the investigations by the NKVD, of you, during your 
incarceration in Lubianka, clearly indicated that regardless of any 
alliances made by the Russians with Western Powers, it was merely 
an alliance of expediency and world conquest was their ultimate end, 
regardless of any alliances with anybody? 

General Anders. Most certainly. 

Mr. Flood. All right, General, that brings us now down to 1941 
and the moment when the Germans attacked Russia; which produced 
your release on August 4. Will you now direct your attention to the 
incidents bringing about your release from Lubianka on August 4, 
1941? 

General Anders. I would like to add one more thing before I go 
into that. In 1941, before the war, there was a moment when I was 
transferred to a general cell. Prior to this, for 7 months, I had been 
in solitary confinement. To this cell was brought a Polish army 
captain named Kuszel. He was brought to the Lubianka prison from 
the prison camp at Starobielsk; it was from him that I first learned 
of the three large internment camps at Starobielsk, Eozielsk, and 
Ostashkov. 

Mr. Flood. I know it is a diffi cult question, General, but is it 
possible for you to help the committee by telling us now what month 
or what part of the month it was that Captain Kuszel was brought to 
your cell? 

General Anders. Kuszel had been taken from Starobielsk to Pav- 
lishchev Bor; he was among that more or less group of men who had 
been transferred from Starobielsk to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Flood. That is very clear, General, but what we would like to 
know, if possible, is whether you could give us the day and the month 
in 1941 when you first talked to Captain Kuszel. 

General Anders. I had talked to him approximately during either 
May or June of 1941. 

Mr. Flood. Was there anything significant, other than the mere 
fact, that Captain Kuszel told you? 

General Anders. I learned from him first of all that the Staro- 
bielsk prison had been evacuated during the months of March and 
April 1940, and that he and his small group that were taken to 
Pavlishchev Bor had met with other Polish prisoners from Ostashkov 
and Kozielsk, and the entire group numbered about 350. 

Mr. Flood. I suppose, General, even though you were in solitary 
confinement and in prison during the time you were in Lubianka, 

? ou knew or heard or guessed that many Polish officers, and many 
’oles of all categories, were in prison in Russia? 

General Anders. Yes, I knew that there were many because I had 
had occasion to observe already in Lwow the transfer of a large 
number of Poles as prisoners. I also had occasion to read the official 
Russian communique, which stated that 181,000 soldiers were taken 
prisoner into Russia, and in this group were included some 10,000 
Polish officers. 

Mr. Flood. And, of course, because of your record and background, 
General, you speak and read Russian fluently? 

General Anders. Yes, just as well as I do in Polish. 

Mr. Flood. Now after the incident of your conversation in May 
or June with Captain Kuszel, General, and your first knowledge of 
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the three camps that we refer to all through this hearing, is there 
any other detail of any importance which you would like to tell us 
before we come to the day of your release? 

General Anders. It was through Russel that I found out about 
this rather small group being evacuated from these three camps, 
but he had no knowledge of what had been done to the re maining 
prisoners in these camps. 

Mr. Flood. During this entire period of your imprisonment in 
Russia or anywhere else, General, were you permitted any communica- 
tion at all with any other of your Polish brother officers? 

General Anders. No, not at all. 

Mr. Flood. All right, General. Would you now bring it up to the 
date of your release, and detail for us, as best you can recall, the 
incidents immediately prior and immediately subsequent to your 
release from Lubianka? 

General Anders. When the war started with the German invasion 
of Russia, we had first learned of this act when the Germans began 
bombing Moscow. At that time all of our windows were painted over, 
and the building was sandbagged, and they discontinued permitting 
us a slight walk through the prison. The prison guards at Lubianka 
told us and explained to us that these were merely training ma- 
neuvers — 

Mr. Flood. By “us” and “we,” you mean your fellow brother 
Polish officer prisoners? 

General Anders. All of the prisoners in the prison. But you could 
hear and imagine immediately that these were not training ma- 
neuvers, but something a great deal more serious. 

Ten days after this attack, they had called me for another inter- 
rogation; they had not been interrogating me during that 10-day 
period, and their attitude toward me was considerably changed; 
they were very friendly. They told me that most probably we will 
have to reach some sort of agreement for mutual cooperation, that 
we must forget about what had happened in the past, and our task 
now will be to fight together against the Germans. It was more or 
less on June 20 — no, this was around July 20 — when I was again 
called up for interrogation, and again they were very friendly, and 
they improved my daily diet; they even took me to a barber and 
permitted him to shave off my beard, and they even gave me some 
cologne water. 

Toward the end of July they informed me that negotiations had been 
cleared with the English, and said: “We are now arranging discussions 
with the Polish Government.” On August 4 I was called out of my 
cell in the regular manner, but I could immediately notice that this 
was something very important, because they had already stopped 
twisting my arms behind my back, and there was present not only the 
regular jail guards, but the commander of the prison, the head of the 
NKVD. I was still limping at that time 

Mr. Dondero. What was his name, if you know? 

General Anders. I do not recall his name at this moment, but I 
think I could probably find that in my book; he was a colonel of the 
NKVD. 

Mr. Flood. If later the name of this officer recurs to you, General, 
will you so advise the committee at your convenience? 
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General Anders. Certainly. They led me out of the oell. They 
had, of course, to assist me Decause I was on crutches. As we pro- 
ceeded, I could notice that the entire surrounding was becoming, bet- 
ter; there were more rugs and nicer quarters. 

Mr. Flood. At that moment were you on crutches as the result of 
wounds received in combat, or as the result of physical abuse received 
in Lubianka, or both? 

General Anders. I was unable to walk because of wounds which I 
suffered ; to this day 1 still hare a bullet in my leg. I, of course, could 
not restore myself to my normal health because of the extremely poor 
diet in Lubianka. I can give as an example the fact that normally I 
weigh 90 kilograms, and when 1 was released from Lubianka 1 weighed 
not quite 59 kilograms. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. They have taken you from the cell, and 
they are taking you some place. 

General Anders. Eventually I found myself in a large room in the 
presence of two men, both of them dressed in civilian clothing. They 
introduced themselves, one as Beria, and the other as Merkulov. 

Mr. Flood. Will you identify Beria and Merkulov by official 
position? 

General Anders. Beria was the commander of the NKVD, which 
he is today, and Merkulov was commander of the NKGB, which was 
commisariat of the interior security. The NKGB was under the 
command (or was subject to the command) of the NKVD, but sub- 
sequently the two agencies were separated and were given separate 
commands. 

Mr. Flood. What was the NKGB as distinguished from the 
NKVD? 

General Anders. The NKVD consists of all of the interior security 
agencies; it takes care of all the affairs of the Ministry of the Interior 
and all other agencies; but the NKGB was responsible exclusively 
for the jails and the prisons. 

Mr. Flood. Very well, General. We are now in the room. 

General Anders. The conversation lasted a very long time. They 
informed me that I had been nominated as the commander in chief 
of the proposed Polish Army which was to be formed in Russia, and 
that I am from this moment a free man. 

Mr. Flood. Did they indicate who had named you as commander 
in chief? 

General Anders. At first they told me that they had nominated 
me. When I asked them, “What do you mean, you nominated me?”, 
they then told me that it was actually the Polish authorities in London 
that had nominated me, and that they have agreed to that nomination. 

Mr. Flood. Then what happened, General? 

General Anders. The conversations consisted mainly of generali- 
ties, and the oft-repeated assurances that we must now cooperate and 
work together, and that we must now fight together against the Ger- 
mans. They gave me tea, and they gave me cigarettes, and we dis- 
cussed for 4 hours. 

Chairman Madden. General Anders, at that time was there any 
word spoken regarding the possibility of the great number of Polish 
officers that would be available for your army? 

General Anders. No; they merely told me at that time that all of 
our prisoners would be released. 
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Mr. Flood. Now, General, for the purpose of expediting our hear- 
ings, although we want to give you full leeway to present anything 
you think important, will you now bring us to the formation of the 
Polish Army under your command, and in your own way tell us of 
your difficulties in a reasonable period of time so we can come at once 
to the question of where are the Polish officers to help you staff an 
army? 

General Andbrs. I was released on August 4. I was given a 
home, an apartment. A few days later they made it possible for me 
to contact General Bogusz-Szyszko, who was sent to Moscow as the 
chief of the Polish military mission from London. It was from him 
that I learned the details of the invasion of Russia, the beginning of 
the war, and the agreements that had been reached between the 
Polish Government and the Russian Government subsequent to that 
attack. He gave me at that time the orders prepared by the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Sikorski, General Sikorski being also the 
Premier of the Polish Government in exile, and I began to prepare for 
organizing the army. 

I had many discussions with Russian authorities, and shortly after 
that one thing came up which to me was extremely important, and 
that was the very small number of Polish soldiers and officers that the 
Russians claimed they held in Russian territory. They told me that 
in all there were approximately 1,000 Polish officers available, and ap- 
proximately 20,000 Polish soldiers. 

I had been reading the Russian press at that time, and I knew that 
there had appeared in the Russian newspaper Pravda an article 
during the year 1940. This article appeared on the first anniversary 
of Russia’s invasion of Poland, and the article stated that there were 
some 225,000, if I am not mistaken, of Polish prisoners taken at that 
time. 

Mr. Flood. Your conversations up till this time, I gather, General, 
on this subject of establishing the Polish Army, were with Russian 
military authorities, and not with the diplomatic or political leaders? 

General Andbrs. I had not carried out any conversations with the 
diplomatic corps. However, I want to point out that even at the 
discussions with the military, the NKVD were always present. 

Mr. Flood. What I meant was that you had had no conversa- 
tions up to this moment with Stalin, Molotov or Vishinsky? 

General Anders. No, that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Very well. 

General Anders. Since the evening of tbe day when I was released 
from prison, the Russians brought to me Lieutenant Colonel Berling, 
from whom I had learned that evening the same information that I 
had previously learned from Captain Kuszel, and I knew then that 
the approximate number of Polish officers in those three camps should 
be somewhere around 15,000. So I immediately began asking the 
Russian military authorities why their figure is so low, and what 
happened to the rest of the Polish officers. Their answere repeatedly 
were that these men are in Russia, and if they are, they will be found. 
It is interesting to note that I have the minutes of at least six conver- 
sations that I had with them, and that in none of those conversations 
did they raise the point of these officers. 

Mr. Flood. General, do I understand that you have here in your 
possession the original minutes of the conversations with the Russian 
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military authorities as you have just described with reference to the 
missing Polish officers? 

General Anders. The references to these Polish officers are not in 
these minutes or protocols, because they had deleted all of those 
conversations from the official minutes. These conversations had 
been carried on in the presence of General Bogusz-Szyszko and also 
of Okulincki. 

Mr. Flood. Then, General, may I ask you this: Does he have in 
his possession any minutes made by himself or any of his attaches 
during these conversations with the Russians during this period 
having to do with missing Polish officers? 

General Anders. I have here the originals of the six conferences 
that were held. I do not have any notes of my own personal, became 
there were tens and hundreds of these conferences; but General 
Bogusz-Szyszko, who was present at these conferences, could confirm 
that the point of the Polish officers had been raised. I have the 
original of a memorandum prepared by myself and delivered by 
Mr. Czapski to the NKDV in which I again raised the point of the 
Polish officers. The memorandum was in the Russian and I have 
the Polish version. 

Mr. Flood. Excellent. We will get to that in a moment; but I 
just want to be sure that the general does not have in his possession 
any minutes of the six meetings with the Russians during the period 
we are just at — whether in those minutes there is any reference to the 
Polish officers. Now, the general told us that the Russians deleted 
such references. I want to be sure we have no exhibits with reference 
to the officers? 

General Anders. No, that is correct; there are none. 

Mr. Flood. Now will you go on and describe your conversations 
with reference to the officers? 

General Anders. During my conversations with the Russians I 
repeatedly attempted td» find out how many of those people are 
available. They told me that all of our officers have been grouped 
together at Grazoviec. I went to Griazowiec and there I found not 
quite 400 of our Polish officers who had been brought there from 
Ostoshkov, Starobielsk and Kozielsk. 

Mr. Flood. Can you tell us, General, if you recall the date of your 
visit to the camp at Kozielsk? [The witness consulted a book.] 
General, we are not concerned about the exact day. The month and 
the year, under the circumstances, will satisfy us? 

General Anders. I believe it was in August of 1941. 

Mr. Flood. All right, will you take it from there, then, General? 

General Anders. I also found there a group of Polish officers who 
had been interned in Lithuania and who had been brought to Griaz- 
owiec from those camps. All told, there was a little more than a 
thousand of the Polish officers brought from Lithuania, and it was 
there that I learned more details from those Polish officers who had 
been brought from Pavlishcher Bor as to the other Polish officers who 
had been interned at the three camps. This disturbed me very much. 
I was even more disturbed with the fact that these men told me that 
since their evacuation from those tliree camps they had had abso- 
lutely no contact with the others who had been evacuated earlier, 
since all of those who were at Griazowiec had carried on frequent 
correspondence with relatives in Poland. In the letters and corres- 
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pondence that came from Poland to these men in Griazowiec they had 
been told that the people back in Poland had lost all contact with the 
soldiers interned at the three camps since March and April of 1940. 
Some of the men that I talked to already then told me that they have a 
premonition that something horrible had happened to those men. 
I was convinced that these men most probably had been taken to 
•labor battalions far up in the north and that all communication with 
them had ceased. I instructed all of those at Griazowiec to immediate- 
ly commence preparing lists of those names that they could remember 
in the three camps where they had been interned. This, of course, 
was very difficult. 

Mr. Flood. Did you recruit the officers who were at Griazowiec 
into the Polish Army at that time? 

General Anders. Yes, all of these njen were immediately recruited 
into the Polish Army, and many of them were assigned to the General 
Staff of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Dondero. How large a Polish Army were you able to establish 
in Russia? 

General Anders. First of all. the Russians had turned over to me 
the 20,000 Polish soldiers and the possibly 1,700 Polish officers; but 
when the Polish soldiers began to be released from the various prisons 
in Russia, they began reporting to me in considerably larger numbers. 

Mr. Flood. General, at what point now have you set up your first 
-headquarters? 

General Anders. My first headquarters were set up at Buzuluk. 

Mr. Flood. In what part of Russia? 

General Anders. In the central part of Russia, near the Urals. 

Mr. Flood. And there you had gathered the number of soldiers 
that Mr. Dondero has just inquired about? 

General Anders. Yes; but this number kept constantly increasing 
until we transferred our headquarters to the region of Tazhkent. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell me the month and the year that you set 
up vour new headeraters at Tazhkent? 

(General Anders. In February 1942. 

Mr. Flood. Now, General, the committee is concerned primarily 
from now on with your orders, your instructions and your efforts to 
find out where are the missing Polish officers. What instructions did 
you give, what sort of an organization did you set up, what contact 
•did you have with the Polish London Government to do exactly that 
one thing, Since the general has requested that he be permitted to 
have present , as well as the interpreter here of the committee, his own 
personal interpreter (to which the committee have no objection) 
may I suggest that that interpreter now be sworn. 

(Mr. E. Lubomirski was sworn as follows:) 

Chairman Madden. Do you solemnly swear that you will interpret 
the testimonv given by the witness now on the stand truthfully, so 
help you God? 

Mr. E. Lemromirski. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Of course, you understand that the interpreter for 
the committee will proceed as long as possible and that the general will 
•consult his personal interpreter only from time to time. 

General Anders. I tliink this is better, because Mr. Lubomirski 
was with me in Moscow from 1941. 
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Mr. Flood. But we will use our interpreter as long as he is physically 
able to continue. 

General Anders. The translation is excellent. 

Mr. Flood. He has worked very hard. 

General Anders. I had made all my reports; I reported everything 
to London; but 1 cannot find the officers who were interned in those 
three particular prisons. I knew personally many of the officers who 
were interned in those camps who were in my various groups and under 
my command. I had repeatedly asked the Russians for the where- 
abouts of these men and their repeated answers were evasive, stating 
that they would eventually be found. Eventually there were 73,000 
Polish soldiers who had assembled at our assembly points. There 
even arrived a group of soldiers from Kolyma, but of this particular 
group of officers in these three .camps not a single one. 

Mr. Flood. Why did you say “even from Kolyma”? 

General Anders. Because Kolyma was a horrible place, and these 
were the only people who came out alive from Kolyma. From a total 
of 10,000 Poles who had been sent to Kolyma there returned and 
survived only 160. 

Mr. Flood. General Anders, could you very briefly explain what 
you mean by Kolyma being a horrible place? 

General Anders. I have described Kolyma in detail in my recent 
book. I can tell you here, however, that it was the most horrible prison, 
in Russia, where it was extremely unusual for anyone to survive longer 
than one winter. 

Mr. Flood. Where is it located? 

General Anders. Kolyma is in the northeastemmost part of Russia, 
away up near Kamchatka. 

Mr. Flood. What is the type of temperature there in the worst 
part of the winter? 

General Anders. It is approximately 70° C. below zero. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could you explain what that is Fahrenheit: 
could you translate 70° C. to Fahrenheit? 

General Anders. More than 100° F. below zero. In Kolyma the 
main occupation is the mining of gold. The general opinion in Russia 
is that you do not return from Kolyma. 

Mr. Flood. You would not describe Kolyma as a camp of happy 
workers, would you, under any circumstances? 

General Anders. I doubt if a place like this has ever existed before 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Flood. It is so bad, you mean? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now will you take us back to what you did and what 
kind of an organization you set up in conjunction with the London 
Polish Government for the existing Polish officers? 

General Anders. First of all, there were my personal efforts to 
locate them. I appealed to our Polish Ambassador in Moscow to 
take up this subject with the Russian diplomatic staff. 

Mr.DoNDERO. Who was he? 

General Anders. Ambassador Kot ; and I know from his reports that 
he had frequently taken this matter up with the Russians. When 
General Sikorski was planning to come to Russia, we succeeded in 
obtaining a list of 4,000 names. I had set up and organized a special 
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agency, a special office, which would seek the whereabouts of these 
officers. I had named Major Czapski %s the head of this bureau. 

Mr. Flood. What is his first name? • 

General Anders. Joseph — Josef Czapski. Major Czapski had 
•visited these various camps where the Poles were being mobilized, 
and he had also conducted frequent conversations and discussions 
with the Russians, and finally I sent him to Moscow, where he 
delivered the note that was prepared by myself to the Russian authori- 
ties on this matter of Polish officers. I will be very happy to have the 
original note photostated and give it to this committee. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have the original note in your possession now, 
General, at this moment here? 

General Anders. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Flood. May I see it, please? 

General Anders. I have here the Russian copy of that note in the 
Russian language. [Handing same to Mr. Flood.] 

Mr. Flood. This Russian copy was prepared by whom? 

General Anders. By Czapski under my order. 

Mr. Flood. Under your direction? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. And this is a copy of the note transmitted by Czapski? 

General Anders. By Czapski to General Rajchman in Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. I ask the stenographer to mark this as “Exhibit No. 50.” 
[The document was marked accordingly.] Now, General, I show you 
this document which you have handed to me, as you have just de- 
scribed, marked for identification “Exhibit No. 50, ’’and ask you wheth- 
er or not this document in the Russian language is a copy of the note 
transmitted? 

General Anders. Yes; this is the copy of the notes. 

Mr. Flood. Transmitted by Mr. Czapski at your direction to the 
Russian General Rajchman? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Now, General, I understand that you are willing to 
have a photostatic copy of that document placed in the hands of the 
committee as soon as possible? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Mr. Pucinski, when that is received, will you see it is 
marked and placed in the record as “Exhibit 50A” and you will 
return the original which is marked exhibit 50 to General Anders. 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes, sir. 
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[TrandatUm from Ruttian of Exhibit 60 A] 

[On the top a pencil mark:] Memorandum submitted in Moscow to the Gen. 
Raichmann in Lublianka [seat of N. K. V. D.] on April 2, 1942, by Capt. Czapski. 

Memorandum Concerning the Polish Prisoners op War from Starobei/sk, 
Kozel’sk and Ostashkov, Who Did Not Return 

The prisoners of war, who from 1939 until April 1940, were in Starobel’sk, 
Kozel’sk and Ostashkov (numbering more than 15,000, of whom 8,700 were com- 
missioned officers) did not return from exile, and the place of their confinement is 
unknown to us; an exception are 400-500 men, that is approximately three percent 
of the total number of prisoners of war, who were released in 1941, after one year's 
imprisonment in Griasovets near Vologda or in other prisons. 

Camp in StarobeVsk No. 1 

Shipments of prisoners of war used to arrive in StarobePsk camp from 30 Sep- 
tember to 1 November 1939 and when the clearing of the inmates of the camp 
began, the number of the Polish Prisoners was 3,920 men including generals and 
colonels who were kept separately. There were also several scores of civilians, 
about 30 cadet-officers (podkhorunzhii) and ensigns (khorunzhii). All others were 
commissioned officers, of whom at least 50 percent were of the regular army, 8 
generals, more than 100 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, about 250 majors, approx- 
imately 2500 first and second lieutenants of all branches of the service and auxil- 
iary services. Among them there were 380 doctors, several professors of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, etc. 

Kozel’sk No. 1 and Ostashkov were camps for prisoners of war, both formed 
and cleared approximately at the same time. 

The camp in KozeVsk 

On the day when the" T clearing of the camp began — on April 3rd, 194G — the 
camp had approximately 5,000 prisoners, among them 4,500 commissioned officers 
of all ranks and of all branches of.the service. 

Camp in Ostashkov 

On the day when the clearing began — on April 6, 1940 — this camp contained 
6,750 men, among them 380 commissioned officers. 

The clearing of the Camp in StarobeVsk 

On April 5, 1940, the first group, consisting of 195 men, was sent from StarobePsk 
Colonel Berezhkov the Soviet commandant, and commissar Kirshin official assured 
the prisoners of war, that they are being sent to the distribution center, from where 
they will be sent to the places of their residence, to Poland, both, to the German or 
the Soviet part. 1 Up to April 26, inclusive, groups consisting of from 65 to 240 
men were shipped. 

On April 25, after the customary announcement concerning the sending of more 
than 100 men, a special list of 63 'men was read, to whom the order was given to 
stand separately during the departure to the station. 

After April 26 there was an interruption hi the clearing of the camps until May 2, 
when 200 ment were sent. After that the rest of the prisoners were sent with 
small groups on the 8th, 11th, and 18th of May. The group, which included me, 
among others, was sent to Pavlishchev Bor (Smolensky region), where we met 
the whole “special group” of 63 men, who were sent on April 25. Thus we num- 
bered 79, almost all being commissioned officers from StarobePsk, who were, 
after one year, released from Griazovecky camp. Adding to this number 7 
more commissioned officers, who were shipped individually during the winter of 
1939-40 from Starobel’sk, the total number of those commissioned officers who 
were released will make 86 out of 3920 men, i. e., slightly more than 2 percent 
of the total number of prisoners in Starobel’sk. 

The clearing of the camps of KozeVsk and Ostashkov 

It proceeded in like manner. In Pavlishchev Bor we found about 200 com- 
missioned officers from Kozel’sk and about 120 men from Ostashkov. The pro- 
portion between the number of people brought to Pavlishchev Bor from these 
camps and the number of people confined there differed slightly from the propor- 
tion relating to Starobersk. 

1 According to the numerous letters received' In Poland in the winter of 1940-41, we know for sure that 
nobody was then sent from Starobel'sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov back to Poland. 
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The cavfp in Griazovets 

After a month's stay in Pavlishchev Bor the whole of the camp, approximately 
400 people, was shipped to Griazovets near Vologda, where we remained until the 
day of [our] release. About 1,250 commissioned officers and enlisted men also 
arrived there, they were previously interned in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and 
stayed as internees (not as prisoners of war) in Kozel'sk No. 2 from the fall of 1940 
till the summer of 1941. 

The camp in Griazovets was known to us as the only PW camp consisting most- 
ly of commissioned officers of the Polish Army, which existed in the U.S.S.R. from 
June 1940 to September 1941, and the population of which, after their release, 
almost in full number, joined the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 

Almost 6 months had passed since the “amnesty” to all Polish PW's and in- 
ternees was proclaimed on August 12, 1941. Polish commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, released from confinement to which they were subjected when trying 
to cross the border after September 1939 or those arrested at places of their resi- 
dence, were arriving, in groups or individually, to join the Polish Army. But 
despite the amnesty, inspite of the explicit promise given by the President of the 
Sovnarkom (Soviet of People's Commissars) Stalin himself, in November 1941, 
to our envoy Kot that PW’s be returned to us, despite of a strict order to locate 
and liberate the PW’s from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov given by Stalin 
on December 4, 1941, in the presence of the Commanding General of the Polish 
Army Sikorski and General Anders, inspite of all this not a single prisoner of war 
appeared from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk and Ostashkov (except the group from 
Griazovets mentioned before and a few scores of persons who were separately 
interned and liberated as early as in September). 

No appeal for help from the PW’s interned in the camps mentioned above has 
ever reached us. 

Inspite of the interrogation of thousands of persons returning from all the camps 
and prisons of the U. S. S. R. we shall have not obtained any reliable information 
on their [the prisoners, in Starobersk] whereabouts, except for the following 
rumors coming from second-hand sources: that from 6 to 12 thousands com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers were sent to Kolyma via Bukhta 
Nachodka in 1940; 

That more than 5,000 commissioned officers Vere collected in the mines of the 
Frants Iosif Islands; that there were deportations to Novaia Zemlia, Kamchatka , 
and Chukotka ; that in the summer of 1941, 630 commissioned officers, PW’s from 
KozePsk, were working 180 kilometers from Pestraia Dresva; that 150 commissioned 
officers, clad in their uniforms, were seen north from the river Sos’va near Gar*; 
that some Polish commissioned officers, prisoners of war, were transported on 
huge towed barges (1,700-2,000 men to a barge) to Sevemye Ostrova and that three 
such barges sank in Barents sea. 

None of this information was confirmed sufficiently, although the information 
on Sevemye Ostrova and Kolyma seems to be the most probable. 

We know that every prisoner of war was registered, and that the “case records” 
of all us, with the numerous records on interrogations together with the docu- 
ments, identified and checked photographs, were kept in special files. We know 
how carefully and exactly this work of the NKVD was conducted, so that none 
of us, [former] prisoners of war, can believe for a second that the whereabouts of 
15,000 PW’s of which more than 8,000 are commissioned officers, could be unknown 
to the higher authorities of the NKVD. The solemn promise of the Predso - 
i markom Stalin himslef and his strict order to ascertain the fate of the former 
Polish prisoners of war permit us to hope that at least we could know where our 
brothers in arms are ana, if they have perished, how and when it happened. 

Number of commissioned officers of the Polish Army , former prisoners of war , who did 
not return 

On April 5. 1 940, the day of the beginning of the clearance of the camp of inmates 
in StarobeVsk , the total number of commissioned officers, prisoners of war, with 
the exception of some civilians and approximately 30 ensigns and cadet-officers 
was 3,920. 

The number of prisoners of war in KozeTsk on April 6, 1940, the day when 
clearing of the camp of inmates began, amounted to 5,000, among them commis- 
sioned officers constituted 4,500. 

The number of prisoners of war in Ostashkov on April 6 1940, the day when the 
clearing of the camp of inmates started, was 6,570; the commissioned officers 
constituted among them 380. Total 8,800 commissioned officers. 
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By deducting several scores of civilians from Starobel’sk the number pf com- 
missioned officers constitutes 8,700. 

Some 300 commissioned officers from Griasovets , former prisoners of war from 
St&robel'sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov, have returned to the Polish Army and 
furthermore several scores were released from prisons, into which they were sent 
from the above-mentioned camps, and returned, which makes the total number of 
returned commissioned officers not more than 400. 

Consequently the following figure shows the number of commissioned officers 
who did not return form StarobePsk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov camps — 8,300 men. 

All officers of the Polish Army, the number of w r hich as of January 1, 1940, 
amounted to approximately 2,300 persons, were formerly confined or interned in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, but they were not prisoners of war (with the 
exception of the above-mentioned 400 persons) . 

Being unable to define with similar precision the grand total number of all 
thoee who did not return, we give solely the figures of the prisoners of war from 
Kozel’sk, Starobersk, and Ostashkov, the majority of which are officers, because 
we were able to determine their number with relative precision. 

Because we were now expanding, by virtue of the decision of the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars Stalin and of General Sikorski, our army in 
the south of the U. S. S. R., a continuously growing need is felt for these officers 
who disappeared; we are losing in them the best military experts, the best com- 
manding personnel. 

No special explanation is required to realize the extent to which the disappear- 
ance of many a thousand of brothers-in-arms obstructs the work of the creation 
in our army of confidence in the Soviet Union, which confidence is so much needed 
for a sound development of mutual relations between the two allied armies in 
their struggle against the common sworn enemy. 

Commissioner for the Affairs of 
Former Prisoners of War in the USSR 
Captain of the Cavlary Jozef Czapski 

Moscow, February 2, 1942. 

Mr. Flood. Very well, General. 

General Anders. When General Sikorski arrived, I informed him 
of our entire efforts to locate these. 

Mr. Flood. May I interrupt: when General Sikorski arrived where? 

General Anders. General Sikorski arrived in Russia. I went to 
meet him in Tehran in November of 1941. 

Mr. Flood. And then you had a conversation with General Sikorski 
in Tehran? 

General Anders. To Kuybishev, in Kuybishev during our trip to 
Moscow. 

Mr. Flood. Then, as I understand it, when General Sikorski 
arrived in Teheran, you went to meet him in Teheran, and during 

; our stay in Teheran with General Sikorski, during your trip from 
'eheran to Kuybishev, during your stay in Kuybishev, during your 
trip from Kuybishev to Moscow, you discussed this question of the 
missing Polish officers? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. At Kuybishev you met, I believe, Ambassador Kot? 
General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did Ambassador Kot travel to Moscow with you and 
General Sikorski? 

General Anders. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Flood. That, I think, brings us to the meeting in Moscow on 
December 3? 

General Anders. December 4 was the meeting with Stalin and 
Molotov. 

Mr. Flood. At the meeting at Moscow with Stalin, who was present 
on the Russian side? 
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General Anders. Stalin and Molotov, and I think Mr. Pawlov, the 
translator; I am not sure. 

Mr. Flood. On the Polish side who werepresent? 

General Anders. General Sikorski, Mr. Kot, and I. 

Mr. Flood. Were you serving as interpreter for the Poles’ side? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you, in your own words, detail for us as best you 
recollect or by referring to any minutes that you may have, the tenor 
of the conversation that took place on that date with Stalin and 
Molotov, and, as you recall, any atmosphere or attitude or conduct 
that prevailed on either side? 

General Anders. The Russians, as usual, never give the complete 
minutes of political discussions. So we prepared our own minutes; 
that is, General Sikorski, Mr. Kot, and myself. Three copies of these 
minutes were made. General Sikorski had. the first copy, the original; 
Mr. Kot got the second copy. Excuse me — this was not the 4th 
It was the 3d of December. The meeting was on the 3d of December. 

Mr. Flood. By “the meeting” you mean the meeting with Stalin? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. When you referred to the meeting you meant the 
meeting with General Stalin that we are discussing; and when you 
said December 4 a minute ago, after having consulted your notes 
and the minutes of the meeting, you now wish to change that date 
and make it December 3; is that right? 

General Anders. That is correct. 

Mr. Flood. Now, General, I think you would like to know that at 
the meeting of the committee and the hearings last night Ambassador 
Kot was present and he presented us with a copy of the minutes to 
which you now refer; he confirmed that he had a copy of it, and that 
is already in the record, it is exhibit 49C. So you can proceed to 
testify. 

General Anders. Yes, that is right. This is No. 3 [indicating a 
carbon copy document]. The most important thing as far as the 
missing Polish officers are concerned during this conference was when 
General Sikorski personally inquired about these missing officers. 
Stalin replied that he does not need to detain these officers and that 
he does not have them. We inquired, “Well, where could they have 
gone?” To this Stalin replied: “They escaped.” I inquired where 
could they have escaped? And Stalin replied: “To Manchuria.” 
I said that this was impossible. This already was a great disturbance 
for us because we started becoming convinced that if Stalin says that 
these men had been transferred to the far north and that they escaped 
to Manchuria, we began to suspect that these men were no longer 
alive. At that particular time the idea that these men could all have 
been murdered was inconceivable. General Sikorski handed Stalin 
a list of some 4,000 names. 

Mr. Flood. Do you know from what source or from whom General 
Sikorski had received that list? 

General Anders. From me. 

Mr. Flood. Proceed. 

General Anders. We were under the impression at that time that 
these men had been taken to camps in the far north and that most 
probably the larger number of these people are no longer alive, but 
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that it is possible that a portion of these men will be found. At 
General Sikorski’s departure 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. Now, that was the gist of the con- 
versation at the meeting with Stalin on December 3? 

General Anders. Yes, it was the gist. It was a long meeting and 
there were other things but I am not going into those at this time. 

Mr. Flood. If you recall anything of interest, the committee is 
also interested in the attitude of Molotov and Stalin, their manner, 
attitude, conduct, and the atmosphere among -the parties? 

General Anders. During the moments when we made these specific 
enquiries regarding these missing Polish officers, they appeared very 
unclear. After General Sikorski's departure, we kept revising and 
improving and compiling more names to that list. 

Mr. Flood. I understand that now you have returned to your 
headq u arters — where ? 

General Anders. To Buzuluk. After I escorted General Sikorski 
back to Teheran, I returned to Buzuluk. 

Mr. Flood. And continued your directions to others in your com- 
mand and your own efforts to discover the whereabouts of the missing 
officers? 

General Anders. Yes, that is correct; and I also urged Ambassador 
Kot to continue his efforts from the diplomatic front to get some 
information of these missing officers. 

Mr. Flood. Did you at some subsequent date, after December 3, 
attend any conference with Stalin on this same subject? 

General Anders. I was at subsequent conferences with Stalin, and 
this came about when I was at Jengi-jul and I had already some 

70.000 soldiers. At that time I received instructions and orders or 
I was advised by the Russians that they are reducing my rations to 
provide for only 26,000 men. The Russian food portions were ex- 
tremely small — you had to feed not only 70,000 soldiers, but also 

40.000 women and children, because you could not buy any rations 
in Russia. This, therefore, was an effort to starve out the entire 
group of Poles. I had sent two telegrams to Stalin on this matter. 

Mr. Flood. What were the dates of the telegrams to Stalin? 

General Anders. I do not recall the dates of those telegrams, but 
I have in my possession here the original reply from Stalin to my tele- 
grams. I received that telegram on the 9th of March. 

Mr. Flood. Will you tell us in your own words the substance of the 
first and second telegrams to Stalin? 

General Anders. My telegram stated that the situation is impos- 
sible, that these people will starve, that this is not consistent with our 
agreement, and that I urge him to investigate this matter; and if this 
cannot be done, I am prepared personally to come to see him to 
explain and describe the situation. 

Mr. Flood. Will you let me see the reply? [The witness handed 
the document to Mr. Flood.] 

General Anders. Here is the original. Here is a translation. 

Mr. Flood. Will you mark for identification as exhibit No. 51 this 
document which is the original reply from Stalin as well as the trans- 
lation in English. (The document was accordingly marked by the 
stenographer.) General, I show you marked for identification ex- 
hibit 51 and ask you whether or not that is the original reply of Stalin 
to your telegrams as just described by you, as well as the translation 
in English? 
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General As-deh&. Yes, ii is, 

Altx .i?tQOl> And do we understand thaiyoti will arrange as soon as 
possible that Abe\i6amriMee- may have pbotoatatio copies of this 

£■/; ; , ' ’. ’ V 

Geae-Tftl Avnitaa; Yes. 

Mr. Pr.ooi>., Mr, j’lnmski, when received will vou see that they are 
insert**! 6* exhibit No. 31 A. At this lijiieYv'e wilf ask the Investigator 
to read the English translation of the Stalin replies. 

>^B1fiJXAI,;Rt!aSliN TPljS<JIUM JUARtCEO AS ESthuht S1A 



** * i ♦»*!♦* J . »v V.Vi f * * < > ' * 
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(Note. — Translation follows:) 

Mr. Pucinski (reading): 

Translation from Russian from Moscow No. 2806 to Tashkent NKDV. Please 
send immediately by special courier to Jengi-jul to Wojkowyski, the following 
telegram: “From Comrade Stalin for General Anders, Commander of the Polish 
Army in U. S. S. R. to be immediately handed to the addressee.” Then there is 
the word “Usibehshaya S. S. R. Jengi-yul. Message for Military General Anders, 
Commander Polish Army in U. S. S. R.‘: I received both of your telegrams concern- 
ing the food situation of the Polish Army and Lieutenant General Chrulev 1 * 
decision. After having analyzed all materials I came to the conclusion, that the 
food situation of the Red army became complicated in connection with Japan’s 
attack on England and the United States of America. The war in the Far East 
has caused that Japan refuses to let pass grain into U. S. S. R. on American ships 
and our own shipping tonnage is limited. We hoped to receive from United 
States of America more than 1 million tons of wheat and we received less than 
100,000 tons. In view of the above, we had to reconsider the maintenance plan 
of the army, favoring the actually fighting divisions at the expense of nonfighting 
divisions. Jn spite of that I succeeded, though with great difficulties, to maintain 
the present level of supplies to the Polish Army in U. S. S. R. up to March 20, 
after which date it will be indispensable to curtail the quantity of rations for the 
Polish Army to a maximum of 30,000 rations. If you deem it purposeful, you can 
come to Moscow. I shall be ready to listen to you with pleasure. Respectfully 
yours, J. Stalin. Colonel Wolkhowyski — the fulfillment of the above to be 
reported to me immediately — Fiedolof. This telegram was received at Jengi-jul 
. on March 9, 1942, at 0720 hours. 

Mr. Flood. As a result of these communications, I understand you 
had another meeting with Stalin? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Did that meeting have anything to do with a discus- 
sion about the missing Polish offioers, or was it concerned only with 
the question of food supplies? 

General Anders. I raised both the point of the rations and also 
the question of the missing officers, and I have in my possession here 
the minutes prepared by General Okulincki. He was then Colonel 
Okulincki. He was mv chief of staff. 

Mr. Flood. First of all, tell us the date of this meeting you are 
now describing with Stalin? 

General Anders. The 18th of March. 

Mr. Flood. Where did it take place? 

General Anders. At the Kremlin. 

Mr. Flood. In the Kremlin at Moscow? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Who was present on the Russian side? 

General Anders. On the Russian side, Stalin, Molotov, and a 
secretary. 

Mr. J'lood. And who was present for the Poles? 

General Anders. I and Okulincki. 

Mr. Flood. I understand you have at present in your possession 
minutes of that meeting; is that correct? 

General Anders. I have the original minutes. 

Mr. Flood. Made by whom? 

General Anders. By Colonel Okulincki. 

Mr. Flood. May f see them. v Will the stenographer mark this 
document as exhibit 52. (The document was marked accordingly.) 
General, I now show you, marked for identification “Exhibit 52,” 
and ask you whether or not this document is the minutes of the 
meeting you have now described, with Stalin and the others present? 

General Anders. Yes. 
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Mr. Flood. And do I understand that you will provide for the 
committee a photostatic copy of those min utes with particular 
reference to that part of the minutes having to do with the missing 
officers only? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Will you now, as you best recall it and by referring to 
the minutes, tell us of the conversation with Stalin at that date 
having to do with the missing officers? 

General Anders. I gave Stalin a new list which was a supplemental 
list to the original, and I informed him that none of the officers named 
on that list has as yet reported to me. Stalin to this replied, “Well, 
what good would they be to us? Why would we want to be keeping 
them or detaining them?” And here for the first time he told us a 
new version— that they must have fled and become separated when 
the Germans invaded Russia. 

Mr. Flood. At this time and up until this time, General, in any of 
your conversations with any of the NKVD, with any of the Russian 
military or with Stalin or any of the diplomatic or civil leaders of 
Russia, in your requests for information about the missing Polish 
officers, had anybody at any time said they were German prisoners? 

General Anders. Never. And this to us was one of the most 
disturbing factors, because we knew that the Bolsheviks had made 
very long and lengthy and complete lists of all of their prisoners; 
we knew that centralization has progressed so far there that every- 
thing is assembled eventually in Moscow. If you compare his first 
statement that possibly these men had fled to Manchuria with the 
theory that these men had been detained in prison camps which had 
become overrun by the Germans, the question then becomes apparent: 
Why were these men denied any correspondence? And the further 
question is, Why would these men have been concentrated in such 
large numbers when it is known that the Russians never concentrated 
such large numbers of any one nation. And why, if it is true that 
these men had escaped or fled during the German invasion, has not a 
single one of them reported either to his home in the homeland or to- 
our forces. 

Mr. Flood. All right, General. We are now on the conversation 
with Stalin again and talking about the officers. What new explana- 
tions did he have? 

General Anders. Actually, none. He id not want to discuss thia 
subject; they did not want to give us an answer on it. 

Mr. Flood. Was that the result then of the conversations you are 
now describing with Stalin? 

General Anders. Yes; essentially in brief form, that is it. Natur- 
ally they accepted our supplemental list, and assured us they would 
continue searching for these men. 

Mr. Flood. At that time did you specifically mention to Stalin 
the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov? 

General Anders. Yes; at this tijqe I named the three camps, and I 
had previously mentioned the three camps in my note. 

Mr. Flood. And as I understand it, General, up till this moment, 
despite the extensive search made by you and your colleagues of the 
London Polish Government, and despite all the sources of information 
coming to your headquarters, and that of the London Polish Govern- 
ment, of which you were advised, at no time and from no one was any 
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information obtained about any of the miming officers from Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov? 

General Anders. That is correct. There was absolutely no infor- 
mation about these men. 

[Translation copy of Exhibit 53] 

Minutes of a Conversation Between General Anders and the President 

of the Council of the People's Commissars, J. Stalin, at the Kremlin 

on March the 18th, 1942 

summary 

At 5:30 p. m. punctually at the appointed time Lieut. Gen. W. Anders, O. C. 
Polish Forces in the U. S. S. R., accompanied by P. S. C. Colonel Okuiicki was 
received by President Stalin in the presence of Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. W. Molotov and a stenographer. 

After greetings had been exchanged. 

Stalin. You have come to me to inquire why was the number of rations sup- 
plied to the Polish Army reduced. I shall tell you quite frankly why: You see — 
in October when Harriman and Beaverbrook were here we had agreed with 
America that they would supply us with 2,200,000 tons of wheat monthly. From 
this source we should have received by now a million tons of wheat and 1,800,000 
tons till the end of July 1942. On this wheat we based the maintenance estimates 
of our army. The deliveries were to be made by American ships as our tonnage 
is limited. Weli, what we received up till now — would make a cat weep. [Trans- 
lator's note: idiomatic expression meaning practically nothing.] I don't blame 
anybody, but all that has reached us was barely 60,000 tons. The Japs let 
through our ships but the American ones which sail without a convoy are being 
sunk. They have already sunk four. The war with Japan has reshuffled the 
cards. The American tonnage can be written off as far as our supplies of bread 
are concerned. That is the reason why we had to revise [pieresmatret] com- 
pletely the plans of maintenance of our army. We have been forced to form 
rear-guard units and territorial troops of which you can find proof on the spot. 
This had to be done in order to provide food for the front-line units which are 
fighting well. We have also greatly reduced our cavalry. That is why General 
Chrulew had ordered that you will receive rations for your full establishments 
only up till the 20th of March and from then only 40,000 rations. I would not 
like people to say that Soviet authorities do not keep their promises, but until 
conditions change, your army must be curtailed to three divisions plus one reserve 
regiment. 

General Anders. I do understand all that and that is why I have come here. 
There must be some way out of this situation. After having received General 
Chrulew's cable, before your telegram had reached me, Mr. President, I did 
not mention the whole thing to anybody. After vour cable was received I in- 
formed General Sikorski by whom I have been notified that 2,000,000 rations 
have been directed to me. The strength of our army amounts today to 75,000 
to 78,000 men; I cannot allow those above your official figure to die of starvation. 
I see the following way out: Give us maintenance for full establishments until 
British food will reach us. I want to fly to London to discuss this matter. 
General Sikorski has agreed to it and wants me to be there as soon as possible. 
At this moment he's on his way to Washington where he will probably discuss 
the problem of the maintenance of our army in the U. S. S. R. I want to do 
something really good for Poland and I am trying to find the best possible solu- # 
tion. I hold that to disperse our military efforts would do no good and that is 
why I endeavor to create the strongest possible Polish Army on U. S. S. R. 
territory. 

Stalin. The men who join your army, are they suitable? Are you pleased 
■with them? 

General Anders. Yes. On the average they are quite good as far as their 
morale is concerned. Physically they -are exhausted but they swiftly recover. 
At the present moment we are suffering from an epidemic of typhoid fever. I 
count greatly on the element from the labor battalions and those from the Red 
Army. Most of them are young. 

Stalin. And do you know what ravages typhoid fever is making in Poland? 
It should not happen here. We have enough soap.^pd should be able to quench 
it. How many divisions have you organized? 
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General Anders. Six, but not all of them have full establishments; two are 
Complete but the others will be ready soon — its only the question of the men 
reaching us because the skeleton regiments and the command framework are 
ready. 

Stalin. Is that possible? What a pity that in present conditions you cannot 
have more than three divisions — one corps. If you manage to get help in main- 
tenance from America it will be possible to expand. 

General Anders. General Sikorski is flying to America. I'm sure he will do 
all he can to get that help. 

Stalin. Deliveries of food are only possible through England. The Americans 
send their ships not in convoys. The Japanese sink them while the British ships 
sail in convoys and all arrive on schedule. I have raised this matter with Roose- 
velt but he never answered to my suggestions. If the British won’t supply with 
their own means American deliveries might fail. 

General Anders. That food I have mentioned already, the 2,000,000 rations 
promised by Sikorski, will arrive most certainly through Persia. I don’t know 
the date yet. I am also sure that futher deliveries will follow. 

Stalin. In that case I will give you food for 40,000 men. 

General Anders. What am I to do w-ith the rest? 

Stalin. Perhaps the rest can go to work on the kolchoz farms? 

General Anders. That is out of the question. All Polish subjects capable of 
bearing arms should find themselves in the Polish Army. They know about 
vour agreement with General Sikorski and about your promise, Mr. President. 
We cannot allow it because of the morale of the army. Besides, the kolchozes 
are also short of food and those remaining on them starve also. 

Stalin. Hitherto the Polish troops had been feeding the civilian population 
from the rations they received. I do not think it to be WTong and I understand 
that the civilians must be helped somehow'. 

General Anders. I admit that this has in fact taken place; the Polish civilian 
population is in such a deplorable state that w'e have to aid her even at the cost 
of soldiery rations. The initiative to do so came from the soldiers themselves. 

Stalin. One cannot allow to reduce soldiery rations; the more so if you receive 
a physically exhausted clement. 

General Anders. I have already issued orders forbidding it. 

Stalin. I cannot do otherwise. You will receive 44,000 rations. This will 
be sufficient for three divisions and a reserve regiment. You will have plenty of 
time for organizing and training your army. We do not press you to go to the 
front. I quite understand that it will be much better to let you enter into action 
when w r e shall move closer to the Polish frontier. You should have the honor to 
cross it first and be the first to set foot upon Polish soil. 

General Anders. In that case, if nothing else can be done, the rest should be 
transferred to Persia. 

Stalin. I agree — 44,000 of your soldiers will remain here and the rest will be 
evacuated. Can’t be done otherwise. Others will say and go on saying that 
we cheated you. I know' — not the soldiers, but, for example, your Kot says so 
to strangers, and others also say many unkind things about us. If it was not for 
the war with Japan the things we talk about now 7 would have never arisen. We, 
Soviet people, have the custom of fulfilling the promises we make. 

Colonel Okulicki. And would not it be possible to supply us the food for the 
full establishments until we receive the food from the British? This should not 
last very long. 

Stalin. Impossible. We haven’t got the food. We cannot reduce the rations 
supplied to the front. The Germans have famished the country. We have now 
entered districts w'hich were occupied for a long time and we absolutely cannot 
count on local supplies; every 1,000 tons of food is of the utmost importance to 
us and w 7 e, therefore, cannot give you more. I decide today, 44,000 rations. 

General Anders. This is most painful. 

Stalin. Can’t be otherwise. Bielorussia, to w'here the war has shifted now, 
has been gnawed to the bone by the Germans. The army must be given every- 
thing. An army which fights cannot starve. We cannot give you more than 
44,000 rations. 

General Anders. What can be done to transfer to Persia as quickly as possible 
all those for whom there is no food over here. This cannot be done in the next 
few r days. They must be fed till the time of their departure. 

Molotov. How* many men have you got? 

General Anders. The last figures date from March the 8th; they showed 
66,000; about a 1,000 to 1,500 arrive each day, w f hich means that we should reckon 
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with 80,000 today. This figure increases with every day and will increase as much 
in the future. At the present moment the problem of a speedy evacuation to 
Persia should receive top priority. A transit base should be set up in Krasno- 
wodsk, to which I have not received yet the consent, and maybe another one in 
Asha bad. 

Stalin. How much food can the British supply to those evacuated? 

General Anders. To start with 27,000 rations for 7 days subject to sending 
that food from Pahlewi to Krasno wodsk. 

Stalin. Requests to be connected by the telephone with General Chrulev. 
Where are you located at present? Is there no malaria there? 

General Anders. Just now there is an epidemic of typhoid fever. Malaria,, 
diarrhea and enteric typhus take more time to break out. Preventive measures 
have been applied. 

Stalin. What about equipment? 

(General Anders hands over a list which Stalin studies with interest. General 
Chrulev rings. Stalin asks him how many rations the Poles receive. After 
Chrulev's answer Stalin returns to the table and says:) 

Stalin. We prolong the supplying of rations for full establishments till the end 
of March. [Takes his seat.] Which division was armed first? 

General Anders. The fifth infantry division was equipped first, but later on we 
divided the arms among all the units for training purposes. 

(Molotov asks Anders for the numbers of the other divisions.) 

Stalin. We changed the establishments of our divisions. We increased them 
and we strengthened their fire capacity. Instead of 16 guns they have now 20* 
and 12 howitzers. We increased the numerical strength of the companies. The 
total establishment of a division amounts now to 12,700. What guns did you 
receive? 

(Colonel Okulicki hands over a list of arms, type 1939.) 

Stalin. Very good arms. Range up to 14 kilometers. Can be used as anti- 
tank guns. [He looks through the list.] Didn't the second division receive any 
arms? 

General Anders. No. In spite of numerous interventions ever since General 
Sikorski’s visit we have received nothing, even though you promised it yourself. 

Stalin. Indeed, we did promise you. The second division should be armed 
forthwith. We produce a lot — 330,000 rifles a month and even that is not enoughs 
[He studies the list of equipment once again.] Has the third division been 
already formed? 

General Anders. Yes. There are four newly formed divisions practically 
ready. The organization of the skeleton and commands is complete. The 
establishments of these divisions are not in full strength, but they grow rapidly. 

Stalin. Have these divisions their numbers? 

General Anders. Yes. from 5 to 10. 

Molotov. How many divisions can you have out of the 44,000 men? 

General Anders. I can't say that. It depends on the establishments. If w r e 
take the figure Mr. President quoted just now, it will make up 3 divisions and not 
much will be left for the reserve regiment and supplementary units. 

Stalin. It should be enough for 3 divisions and the reserve regiment. Have 
you got any airforce units? 

General Anders. Yes. They are grouped all together and for quite a time 
now ready to be evacuated. 

Stalin. You want to evacuate them? 

General Anders. According to the agreement with General Sikorski they were 
to be evacuated together with seamen and 25,000 others. 

Stalin. Where will the airmen go? 

General Anders. To England where they will have favorable conditions for 
training. 

Stalin. By southern or northern route? 

General Anders. By the southern route through Persia. They are ready for 
evacuation for a long time but in spite of persistent efforts we cannot get it 
started. 

Stalin. Do we obstruct in any way the sending of your airmen to England? 

General Anders. I do not know for what reason permission for their evacua- 
tion has not been granted till now but it does depend from you. They could 
have been sent already long ago. 

Stalin. Why? Did you communicate in this matter with Panfilov? 

General Anders. Yes: several times. It even was promised but nothing hap- 
pened in spite of that. Lately I have been refused permission to set up a base in 
Krasnowodsk. 
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Stalin. The airmen will be evacuated. N&rkomindiel will attend to it imme- 
diately.” [He makes a note in his notebook.] 

Molotov. It will be done. 

General Anders. To complete the formalities quickly your authorized repre- 
sentative should be attached to us on the spot otherwise the whole thing will 
drag on once again without bringing positive results. 

Stalin. You are quite right. We shall send you such a man. I think General 
Zhukov would be the best. Where is Zhukov? 

Molotov. Here in Moscow. 

Stalin. I thought he was supposed to be in the South. 

General Anders. He was with me all the time but he returned to Moscow a 
few days ago. He cooperates with us from the very start and he will surely do all 
he can to help us. 

Stalin. Wnat more do you need? 

General Anders. First and foremost is the problem of organizing the evacua- 
tion and therefore we need the base in Krasnowodsk so as to dispatch immediately 
those for whom we have no rations. 

Stalin. Right. This will be done. What else? 

General Anders. The next most urgent thing to do is to send drivers and the 
necessary personnel to take over the trucks and equipment which are already 
there. 

Stalin. [Makes a note.] Anything else? 

General Anders. I shall fix the technical details of the evacuation with General 
Zhukov. In view of the new situation which will result I ought to be as soon as 
possible in London and may I therefore ask for an aircraft which would take me 
to Cairo and perhaps also for a personal representative of yours who would 
accompany me — maybe someone authorized to organize A. P.'s. 

Stalin. [Makes a note.] Why do you need a Russian to go with you? They 
will immediately say in London that we have sent a “guardian” from the CHEKA 
to spy on you. That is how they look at it from over there and you may have 
more w r orries than help because of him. 

General Anders. I’m not afraid of that and anyhow the whole question of the 
evacuation, maintenance, etc., must be synchronized with the British General 
Staff. 

Stalin. [Interrupting.] All right, but I still do not see of what use would a 
Russian be there. 

General Anders. Not there, but on my journey back he could be of great help 
in Tehran if he will be empowered to make decisions. 

Stalin. [Making a note.] Yes, the evacuation through Krasnodarsk may be 
insufficient. We could arrange it also from Ashabad over Meshed by a land route. 
[He goes to the map, looks for an atlas, requests another map.] Our troops will 
help you in that — they know the conditions existing there. [All of a sudden]— 
*1 doubt whether the English will give you any arms at all”. 

General Anders. They already do. [He gives to Stalin a list of the first de- 
livery of British arms.] 

Stalin. [Takes the list, studies it, makes some notes.] 

Molotov. This comes over through Persia. 

General Anders. Yes, this transport is already on its way and should arrive shortly. 
There is also some sanitary equipment, already in Persia, placed at my disposal 
to establish hospitals. Apart from that there are large stocks of armament equip- 
ment in Persia for the use of the Persian Army which could be easily shifted to us 
if you would give your consent to it. 

Stalin. [Making a note.] I do not object to that but most of what they had 
there were rifles of which we have already taken some. [He asks Molotov.] 

Molotov. Yes, a 100,000 rifles. 

General Anders. According to the informations I have there were from 
250,000 to 300,000 rifles and further to that machine guns, antitank and antiair- 
craft guns. [He produces a list and wants to quote exact figures.] 

Stalin. We did not take these and you may have them. 

General Anders. All those arms are for German ammunition. You must also 
have captured a lot of German arms. Our soldiers are very well acquainted with 
such arms ; they can be, therefore, temporarily used for training until the British 
arms arrive. 

Stalin. [Making a note.] This is quite possible. [After a short silence he 
suddenly save:] A lot of Poles act as interpreters attached to German staffs. 

General Anders. Every community and every nation has a certain number of 
worthless individuals. You have them also among you. [Stalin nodds.] But no 
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'Conclusion should be drawn from this fact. We have a way of dealing With such 
geopie. [Stalin nodds. A map is brought. Stalin studies it. All gather around 

Stalin. There is a route along the coast of the Caspian Sea whioh could be also 
used. [He points it out on the map.] 

i General Anders. I do not know this route, I only know about the one running 
through Meshed. [They return to their seats.] I would like to be in London in 
the first days of April, to be there when Sikorski returns from Washington. The 
matter is urgent. 

Stalin. You want a plane for Cairo. [Makes a note] You’ll get it. Is that 
all? 

General Anders. Please return to the Polish Army all Poles from the labor 
battalions and from the Red Army in accordance with your promise, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Stalin. We can return them but they must be fed and you haven’t the food 
for it. 

General Anders. There’s plenty of excellent, young, soldiery element among 
them. I’ll retain the strongest within the frames of the 44,000 and I will evacuate 
the rest. 

Stalin. [Makes a note.] All right. We will return them to you. 

General Anders. Moreover, many of our people are still in prisons and labor 
camps. Only recently released prisoners are reporting all the time. So far not 
a single officer removed from Kozielsk, Starobielsk or Ostashkov has turned up. 
You certainly must have them. We have collected additional information about 
them. [He hands over the lists of names which are taken by Molotov.] Where 
can they be? We have traces which point to them being on the Kolyma River. 

Stalin. I have already given all necessary orders that they are to be freed. 
They say they are even in Franz Joseph Land, but there is no one there. I do 
not know where they are. Why should we retain them? Perhaps they were in 
camps in territories which have been taken by the Germans and were dispersed. 

Colonel Okulicki. Impossible — we would have learned about it. 

Stalin. We have detained only those Poles who were spying for the Germans. 
We even freed those who later on crossed over to the Germans as for example, 
Koziowski. 

General Anders. Koziowski has been sentenced to death by a field court martial. 
I approved the verdict and it will be most certainly carried out, maybe even by 
our own men in the country. 

Stalin. Where is Beck? 

General Anders. Interned in Rumania. 

Stalin. Well, the Germans will not hurt him, he is a friend of theirs. And 
where is Smigly? 

General Anders. According to informations which have reached us from the 
country he is in Warsaw allegedly very ill. He’s got angina pectoris. 

Stalin. He’s hiding most surely. 

General Anders. Of course. 

Stalin. Well, Rydz-Smigly is not a bad commander. In 1920 he did well in the 
Ukraine. 

General Anders. Yes, but in this war as commander in chief he let the reins 
out of his hands already after a few days. 

Stalin. The reason for your defeat was your lack of good intelligence service. 

General Anders. That is not true — our intelligence was quite good, the in- 
formations were very correct but there was no one who knew how to make use 
of them. I was stationed before the outbreak of Hostilities on the Prussian 
frontier and I knew in every detail what I had before me. I also knew very well 
about the German concentration in Slovakia. 

Stalin. Well, yes. For you Poles the work of agents on German territories 
should not be very difficult. There are scores of Poles over there. 

General Anders. Quite so. I, for example, was informed by the Mazurians 
inhabiting East Prussia. 

Stalin. The Mazurians are still holding out. That is excellent. 

General Anders. Yes, they still hold on and they will do so most certainly till 
the end. There is one more thing whichGeneral Sikorski instructed me to repeat 
to you, Mr. President, namely that enormous stocks of winter clothing which had 
been collected at the fall of winter all over the Reich, were burnt to the ground 
in Poznan. This should be a serious contribution to the cause of victory. 

Stalin. That’s not bad. 
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General Anders. General Sikorski was supposed to fly on the 15th of March* 
to Washington; he requests from Churchill and Roosevelt the launching of a major 
operation on the western front. He claims that the formation of one division in 
1942 is worth more than the raising of three in 1943. Everything on our pare 
does prove of our friendly attitude towards the U. S. S. R. 

Stalin. Hitler is a confirmed enemy of the Slavs. He's afraid of the Slavs. 
[Quite suddenly and casually.] Our airman Lewoniewski, a hero of the U. S. S. R., 
a magnificent character, obstinately and against advice pursued his aim. When 
he was killed we sent money to his mother. We would like to raise a monument 
to his memory in his birthplace. 

Colonel Okulicki. His brother, a very good airman of ours also got killed. 

Stalin. Yes, I know about it. 

General Anders. Hitherto the cavalry was the most important of arms. 
Especially our hussars who today have passed on their wings to the air force,, 
and their armor to the tanks. But the spirit of the cavalrymen has remained. 
The Slavs are especially talented for the air force. Your airmen, for example, are 
magnificant and our pilots hold first place in Great Britain. 

Stalin. Yes, you are right. Everywhere the cavalry has a gallant spirit. 
Have you any other problems? 

Colonel Okulicki. There is very little time left for the evacuation. It would 
be best to direct it through the base in Krasnowodsk, but instructions should be 
dispatched forthwith otherwise the whole thing may be postponed and the food 
will come to an end on the 31st of March. 

Stalin. Quite right. We must speed it up. I shall issue the appropriate orders. 

General Anders. So as not to take up your time, Mr. President, I shall discuss 
the technical details with General Panfilov, if you empower him to deal with 
these matters. 

Stalin. All right. Let Panfilov handle them. 

General Anders. Will you allow me, Mr. President, to recapitulate our con- 
versation. [Stalin nods his approval.] We can then rely that tne whole surplus 
for whom there is no food will be quickly evacuated onto Persian territory. 

Stalin. Yes. 

General Anders. In connection with the evacuation and the reduced 44,000- 
strong army the recruitation will not be stopped and Poles from the labor battal- 
ions and from the Red Army will be released and directed to the Polish Army. 

Stalin. Yes. 

General Anders. We can count on the armament lying now on Persian terri- 
tory. You have no objections to that. Can I announce that to General Sikoraki 
and to the British? 

Stalin. Yes; I have no objections. 

General Anders. In connection with my journey to London I can count on a 
Soviet aircraft to take me there and back to Cairo? 

Stalin. Yes; I will order that an aircraft be given to you but I am not going 
to send anyone with you; there are people among you who do not trust us — they 
would say that the Cheka is sending a supervisor. 

General Anders. I am not concerned with the opinion of fools of whom there 
are plenty everywhere. Positive work is important. I thought that your rep- 
resentative might be of help in Tehran. 

Stalin. There are not only average stupid people among yours who think so; 
lately the chairman of your National Council, Grabski wrote a very unpleasant 
article about us. 

Colonel Okulicki. Today, our hopes about forming here the strongest possible 
army which would fight its way through by the shortest route to Poland have 
been shattered. 

Stalin. It's hard — but it can't be otherwise. If it was not for the Japanese, 
you could have done it — we keep our promises. Things have changed through no 
fault of ours. 

General Anders. We want our thrust to be a strong one. Only then will it 
bear full fruit, not only among our soldiers but, most of all, in the country itself. 
Maybe it will be possible to organize part of them on Persian territory who, later 
on. together with those who will remain in the U. S. S. R., would go to the front. 

Stalin. (Nods approvingly.) Then you will get rations same as all our front-line 
divisions do. 

General Anders. We want to be the first to enter upon Polish soil: we know 
that that is our duty toward our country and that our brethren over there await 
us with imnatience. At the present moment, following the decision you have 
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taken, Mr. President, the most important thing is the evacuation which should 
start as quickly as possible. 

Stalin. Yes, indeed. I shall issue instructions to check the conditions of the 
rail and sea transport involved and the military conditions, after which I shall 
issue the appropriate orders. When will you fly off? 

General Anders. I don’t think I can manage tomorrow, I must talk things over 
with Panfilov, but I would like to start the day after tomorrow. I think that 
that is about all (Stalin gets up and bids farewell. He shakes hands several 
times with the Polish C in c. Molotov also bids them farewell very warmly.) 

Stalin. I wish you luck. (To a military bow he waves his hand in a friendly 
wav.) 

End of conversation at 7 p. m. The pace of the conversation very brisk, the 
whole atmosphere — friendly. 

Okulicki, 

Colonel , Recorder. 

Mr. Flood. Did you have any subsequent dealings with Stalin in 
which this particular subject was discussed? 

General Anders. No. I did not have any further or subsequent 
conferences with Stalin, but the results of this conference with Stalin 
started the movement of the first evacuation of my troops from 
Russia into the Middle East. 

Mr. Flood. Then, as I understand the situation at this point, 
General, you have now evacuated your troops out of Russia — a certain 
number of them — into Iraq, and ultimately into the Middle East, 
and eventually with the famous Second Corps under your command 
into combat in Italy. Now during all that period of time between 
the date of the last conversation you had with Stalin, and until you 
heard of the Katyn massacre as disclosed by the Germans, you con- 
tinued your efforts in every way possible to find the missing officers? 

General Anders. Yes. At this conference we decided on the first 
evacuation. I remained further in Russia, but the Russians at that 
time had completely cut off the flow of new people to our headquarters, 
to our camps. I had thousands of people who had already starved 
to death; there was no medicine; they did not give us any arms. We 
were in an impossible situation. Then I continued my efforts to 
evacuate my entire forces, and I received a message from the Russian 
Government — I do not have it here, but I do have the original 

Mr. Flood. Just a moment. What did that communication say? 

General Anders. That the Russian Government, in deference to 
the efforts of General Anders, agrees to permit the evacuation of all 
the Poles to the Middle East. 

Mr. Flood. And will you provide the committee, General, with a 
photostatic copy of that Russian communication to be inserted at 
this time in the record as exhibit No. 53? 

General Anders. Yes. 
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(Tranalatloa from Russian] 


For Immediate Delivery 

From Moscow No. 2651/1224. 

Rush. Governmental. ■ Yngi-yul to the Commander of the Polish Army in the 
USSR, Lt. Gen. Anders. 

The Government of the USSR agrees to grant the petition of the Commander 
of the Polish Army in the USSR, Lt. Gen. Anders, concerning the evacuation of 
the Polish units from the U88R to the Middle East Theater of Operations, and 
does not intend to set up any obstacles whatsoever to the immediate carrying out 
of the evacuation. 

Commissioner op the Council op the People’s Commissars, for the Affairs 
of the Polish Army in the USSR, Major of State Security. 

Czukov. 

The copy is correct. Deputy of the Chief Liaison Officer of the People’s 
Commisariat of the Interior of the USSR, attached to the Polish Army. 

[Stamp over the Signature makes it illegible], 

Captain of State Security. 

[Stamp (referred to above) of the Chief Liaison Officer of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for the Interior of the USSR, attached to the Command of the Polish 
Army.] 

Mr. Machrowicz. One question there, General. Do you remember 
who was the British liaison officer with the Polish troops at that time? 
General Anders. Lieutenant Colonel Hulls. 

Mr. Machrowicz. And ho was the one who went with your troops 
to the Middle East? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That's all. 

Mr. Dondero. From the very time that you took charge of these 
officers and the army in Russia, General — from the time you began 

? our negotiations with Stalin till this present hour — these missing 
'olish officers have never been heard from; is that correct? 

General Anders. That is right. 

Mr. Dondero. None of them have ever returned alive? 

General Anders. Not one of them. 

Mr. Flood. Can we take you now to April of 1943, General, and 
ask you how you first heard of the Katyn matter? 

General Anders. Through the Berlin radio on cither the 12tli or 
13th April. 

Mr. Flood. Where were you? 

General Anders. I was in Iraq. We all listened to the broadcast. 
Mr. Machrowicz. There is one point I want to get before we go 
to 1943, General. Did you at any time have any meetings with 
Mr. Winston Churchill regarding these Polish troops? 

General Anders. I discussed the matter with Mr. Churchill in 
Moscow in 1942, some time in August. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Would it be about August 22? 

General Anders. I do not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Was it in Cairo? 

General Anders. In Cairo, yes; I think it was at the beginning of 
September. 

Mr. Machrowicz. In the conversation in Cairo, did you discuss 
with Mr. Churchill your anxiety about the failure of these Polish 
officers to be returned to you? 

General Anders. Yes, naturally. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Did you ask his cooperation? 
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General Anders. I asked him for assistance, not only in the case 
of these officers, but also in improving the conditions of all the Poles 
in Russia, and particularly the children. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Could you very briefly recall what Mr. Church- 
ill’s answer to you was? 

General Anders. Actually it was indecisive. He told me that con- 
ditions are very difficult at this time — “but if the opportunity arises, 
why, these questions will be taken up”. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Because of the shortage of time, General, I am 

f oing to ask you a direct question: you can answer it “Yes” or “No.” 
)o you remember Mr. Churchill saying he would be the judge himself 
as to what could be done, and what would be the right moment for 
making the approach to Stalin? 

General Anders. That is correct. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Referring to your conference in August 1942, 
with Mr. Churchill, and to save time, I am just going to refer to the 
statements made in your own book, General, and I want you to 
record whether or not these statements are correct. You state in 
your book that Mr. Churchill told you that the reason why the officers 
were not returned was probably because the Russians were averse 
to letting them go for fear of lies being spread around about their 
treatment. Do you remember that statement? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Machrowicz. That he thought it possible that the Russians 
were averse to letting them go for fear of the stories they might spread 
about their treatment? 

General Anders. That was only part of the statement. It was 
part of their effort, because during 1939 and part of 1940 they had 
repeatedly attempted to convert these Polish officers to communism,, 
and in some instances they succeeded — such, for example, as Berling — - 
but in all those cases where they did not succeed in their attempt to>. 
convert them, they murdered the men because they realized they-; 
were all of them potential foes of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Machrowicz. Again referring to your own statement in the 
book, General, did Mr. Churchill at that time advise you not to be 
antagonistic to the Russians because no good could come of such 
action? 

General Anders. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Flood. What was your personal reaction, General, and what 
was the general reaction at your headquarters and among your troops 
and associates when you heard the German announcement from 
Katyn? 

General Anders. There was not a single person in my group who 
did not believe and was not convinced that in this particular case the 
Germans for once have told the truth. 

Mr. Flood. When you heard the Russian announcement 2 days 
later — as I suppose you did? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. What was your opinion then? 

General Anders. Nobody believed it. The Russian announcement 
was of such a nature that it was self- evident that there was lie upon 
he, and that the entire announcement lacked any logic. 

Mr. Flood. General, because of your very distinguished career as a 
military leader of world repute; because of your past experience as an 
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officer in the Polish army in Russia; because of your many years of 
residence in Russia; because of your wide acquaintanceship and 
understanding of Russia and the Russians and the Communists and 
the Bolshevik section of the Communists; because of the information 
that you have been in a peouliar position to receive from all sources 
with respect to the Katyn massacre; in your opinion, as between the 
Germans and the Russians, who was responsible for the massacre of 
the Polish officers at the Katyn Forest? 

General Anders. There is absolutely no question here. The 15,000 
Polish officers from those three camps were unquestionably murdered 
by the Russians. We must remember that when the Russians were 
retreating under the heavy German advance, they absolutely did not 
leave any prisoners to fall into the hands of the Germans. They 
evacuated them through forced marches if necessary, and they shot 
any prisoners who cornd not retreat with the Russians during that 
advance. In many instances they murdered many prisoners in jails, 
in the prisons, when the Germans were advancing. 

Mr. Flood. You are aware, General, that in the mass grapes at 
the Katyn Forest were found only some 4,000 and so bodies? 

General Anders. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Flood. The records indicate that undoubtedly those were the 
missing Polish officers from the one camp at Kozielsk; you are aware 
of that? 

General Anders. I understand that. 

Mr. Flood. There are still thousands of missing officers from the 
camp at Starobielsk and Ostashkov that have not to date been 
accounted for, or, if they are dead, their bodies have not been dis- 
covered ; you are aware of that? 

General Anders. Yes. 

Mr. Flood. Is it your opinion that the Russians have disposed of 
the missing Polish officers at Ostashkov and Starobielsk in some 
similar way to the manner in which the Russians disposed of the 
missing officers at Kozielsk? 

General Anders. Yes. There is no doubt, no question, that in 
Russia there are many more similar Katyns. 

Mr. Flood. I have this one final question, General: It has been 
suggested to the committee (and the committee is examining this 
possibility) that the massacre of these Polish officers at the three 
camps was not so much a military atrocity in time of war as it might 
be part of an over-all extensive conspiracy to remove the reserve 
officers corps and the intelligentsia and the leaders of the Polish 
Nation, committing what has come to be known as the crime of 
genocide. Do you nave an opinion on that suggestion? 

General Anders. I am deeply convinced that the murder of these 
15,000 Polish soldiers is only a part of a deliberate and careful plan 
created over a period of many years toward the extermination of all 
the people who may oppose bolshevism. I am deeply convinced 
that what has happened at Katyn and other Katyns is the aim of the 
Bolsheviks throughout the world. 

Mr. Flood. Do you have a final warning or a final message to the 
world, General, as a result of your opinion in this matter? 

General Anders. I have for many years cautioned and warned 
the world to understand that bolshevism, whose chief aim is the 
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complete occupation of the world, will continue in its efforts to 
achieve that aim through all methods similar to Katyn. 

Chairman Madden. General Anders, on behalf of the committee 
I want to thank you for coming here today and testifying. As you 
know, our committee has taken testimony in Washington and Chicago, 
and today and during this week in London. Noxt week we are going 
to Frankfurt, Germany. As you have probably been informed, Gen- 
eral, we have issued an invitation, sometime back, to the Russian Gov- 
ernment and to the Polish Communist Government to come before 
our committee and testify, and they have rejected our invitation. 

I want to extend to you, and to the Polish folks here in London, 
our thanks for the cooperation we have received in holding our 
hearings this week here in London, and if there is any tiling further 
that you have to say to the committee. General, we will be glad to 
hear it; but if you have nothing to say furthor, the hearings in Ixmdon 
will now be adjourned. 

General Anders. I would like to say at this time. Mr. Chairman, 
that i^) t only the Polish people, but the entire world should be thank- 
ful and grateful for the work being done by this committee, and 
particularly to you gentlemen, because this is a matter which concerns 
not only the Polish people, but one that concerns the whole world. 

I would like to add one more observation, if I may. When I was 
in Italy, and the Nuremberg trials were being held, the defense 
attorney for Goering communicated with me. The defense attorney 
for Goering wrote me a letter asking me to testify in behalf of General 
Goering. This lawyers’ name was Otto Stahmer. I replied to him 
that I cannot be a witness for Goerfng, but if the military tribunal 
will request my cooperation, I shall be happy to cooperate with them. 
I was not summoned by the international military tribunal. 

Mr. Machrowicz. General, in the letter of Dr. Stahmer to you, 
he referred to the Katyn matter specifically; did he not? 

General Anders. Yes; that is correct. He wanted me to testify 
as to my knowledge of Katyn, and that was the end of that. In 
1949, when I published my book, which was translated into the 
English language, entitled “An Army in Exile,” I sent a copy of this 
book, among others, to Mr. Jackson, who was the United States 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg international military tribunal; and in 
a letter written by himself to me, Mr. Jackson states that he has 
read my book, and that he never received from me my offer to appear 
before the military tribunal. I have here a copy of the original letter 
sent to me by Mr. Jackson. 

Chairman Madden. The committee will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon at 12:40 p. m. the committee was adjourned.) 
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Introductory Note 


T he Polish nation’s struggle for liberation from Russian rule 
lasted for one hundred and twenty-six years. It ended with 
the Treaty of Riga, signed on March 18, 1921, between Russia 
and the Ukraine on the one hand, and Poland on the other. 
Despite Poland's victorious defence in 1920 this treaty was based 
on a compromise. To establish a true peace in Eastern Europe 
and bring about complete understanding and good neighborly 
relations with Soviet Russia, Poland advanced no claims during 
die peace negotiations that might have been difficult of accept- 
ance by the other party, and took no advantage of the defeat of 
the Soviet forces on the Vistula and the Niemen in 1920. 

That the Treaty of Riga was a compromise, found official 
expression in the preamble which reads: “Poland on the one 
hand, Russia and the Ukraine on the other, being desirous of 
putting an end to the war, and of concluding ... a final, last- 
ing and honorable peace based on a mutual understanding, have 
decided to enter into negotiations . . .” 

In their speeches after the signature of the Treaty of Riga, 
the Chairmen of the Polish and the Russian Delegations laid 
great stress on the peace being a compromise peace, based on 
mutual understanding, and not a peace imposed by force. Mr. 
Jan Dabski, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs and Chairman of 
the Polish Delegation, said: 

“By common agreement we have traced the frontiers 
and have decided that neither party shall interfere in the 
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internal affairs of the other; we have granted every privi- 
lege to national minorities; we offer the greatest possible 
facilities for the choice of citizenship; we have come to an 
understanding on many complicated questions concerning 
economics and the settlement of accounts; we have laid the 
foundations for future relations both economic and politi- 
cal; we have endeavored to solve all questions in a fair and 
just manner; we have each made concessions, not only in 
order to reach agreement, but to render our future relations 
easier.” 

Replying to this speech Mr. Adolf Joffe, Chairman of the 
Russo-Ukrainian Delegation, an experienced diplomat who had 
previously negotiated the treaties with the Baltic States, spoke in 
similar terms: 

"I have already experienced the importance to any 
peace negotiations of the atmosphere in which they are 
carried on. I should like to emphasize that although inter- 
national conditions changed several times during the Polish 
and Russo-Ukrainian Peace Conference, the atmosphere in 
Riga was invariably one that favored the carrying out of 
negotiations and rendered it easier to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

The conciliatory character of the Treaty of Riga found ex- 
pression in the practical solution of a number of complicated 
Polish-Soviet matters, first and foremost in the way frontier and 
territorial problems were settled. Poland’s concessions in this 
field went very far indeed, it being her sincere desire that the 
Treaty should provide a basis for good neighborly relations be- 
tween Poland and Soviet Russia, and not be merely a temporary 
armistice to be followed in the more or less distant future by 
retaliatory action or another war. Throughout the world war, 
the independence of Poland was the principal aim of the sub- 
jugated Polish nation, which was firmly resolved to regain its 
independence. This was recognized by the great Powers taking 
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pact in the war. Already in 1916, the Central Powers adopted the 
principle of independence for Poland, which was taken up by 
Prince Lvov after the fall of the Czarist regime. It found its 
final and roost realistic expression in the thirteenth of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. At that time the Communist Party, 
struggling for power in the territories that formerly constituted 
the Russian Empire, also included in its programme die libera- 
tion of all subjugated and enslaved peoples after die world war. 

• On August 29, 1918, the Council of People’s Commissars 
of die Russian Federal Soviet Republic, under the chairmanship 
of Lenin, issued a Decree annulling forever all agreements and 
acts concluded by the former Russian Empire with the Kingdom 
of Prussia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire concerning the par- 
titions of Poland, as being inconsistent with die principle of the 
self-determination of nations. This Decree, published on Sep- 
tember 5, 1918, in No. 191 of the Izvestia and again on 
September 9 of the same year in No. 64 of die Official Journal 
of Laws and Decrees recognized the indisputable right of the 
Polish nation to be independent and united. 

The repudiation by the Soviet Government of all the parti- 
tion treaties and its formal notification to the Governments of 
Germany and Austria, constituted as far as Russia was concerned 
a legal and political return to the status quo ante of Polish- 
Russian territorial relations, that is to the frontier which existed 
before the first partition of Poland, in other words die frontier 
of 1772. 

But the Polish Government never claimed this historical 
frontier of Poland, either during the Polish-Soviet war of 1918- 
1920, or in the course of the peace negotiations at Riga. 
Poland’s territorial claims were exceedingly moderate and re- 
stricted to territories essential to safeguard her economic and 
strategic independence, to territories where Poles had lived for 
centuries in close harmony with other peoples, notably Ukrain- 
ians, White Ruthenians, Jews, Lithuanians and Tartars, amongst 
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whom the Poles had always formed a numerical majority. 
Polish culture, based on the concept of individual liberty, always 
predominated and still predominates in those regions and in 
such centres as Lw6w, Wilno, Nowogr6dek, Krzemieniec, Pihsk. 

The Eastern frontier of Poland as agreed upon in the Treaty 
of Riga, left to Soviet Russia 120,000 square miles of land which 
belonged to Poland in 1772. According to Soviet statistics 
1,500,000 Poles remained on that territory, the descendants of 
families who had lived there'for centuries as farmers or craftsmen. 
These Poles were deeply attached to their traditions, faith and 
language, and had fought for more than 100 years against die 
policy of russification pursued by the Czars, who spared no pains 
to stamp out their nationality. The number of Russians on Polish 
territory did not exceed 150,000; they formed an alien element 
composed mostly of former Czarist officials and their descendants 
who, after the fall of the Russian Empire, preferred to remain in 
Poland rather than return to their own country, although they 
had the right to do so. 

Finally the frontiers agreed upon in the Treaty of Riga were 
more favorable to Russia than those proposed by the Soviet 
Government in their declaration of December 22, 1919 concern- 
ing peace conditions, and by the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars in their declaration of January 28, 1920. The latter gave 
unrestricted recognition to the independence and sovereignty of 
Poland and formally defined an armistice line which the Soviet 
forces would not cross. It added: “There is not a single question, 
territorial, economic or other, that could not be solved in a 
peaceful way through negotiation, mutual compromise or agree- 
ment.” However it left no doubt that the armistice line proposed 
by the Soviet Government was regarded by it as the future fron- 
tier between Poland and Soviet Russia. 

In its North-Eastern sector this line runs from 60 to 90 miles 
and in its South-Eastern sector from 30 to 50 miles to the East 
of the frontier established by the Treaty of Riga. 
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That the Polish-Soviet frontier was settled in a spirit of 
mutual agreement and conciliation is plain from Article III of 
die Treaty of Riga, which reads: “Russia and the Ukraine 
abandon all rights and claims to the territories situated to the 
West of the frontier laid down by Article II of the present 
Treaty. Poland, on the other hand, abandons in favor of the 
Ukraine and White-Ruthenia all rights and claims to the terri- 
tory situated to the East of this frontier . . 

From the moment the Treaty of Riga was signed until 
Germany attacked Poland on September 1, 1939, no territorial 
claim was ever made against Poland by Soviet Russia. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Government repeatedly declared that the 
Treaty of Riga, including Article III, constituted the foundation 
of mutual relations between the two countries. From 1921 to 
1939 those relations developed normally and were gradually ex- 
tended and improved. Thus, during the years that followed die 
signing of the peace treaty, a number of conventions were con- 
cluded in a spirit of good neighborhood. Railway, postal, con- 
sular and passport conventions were signed, as well as a number 
of commercial agreements. Various other agreements of a politi- 
cal nature were concluded with the object of strengthening 
die peace ties between the two countries, and maintaining peace 
in Central-Eastern Europe. On February 9, 1929, a Protocol 
was signed repudiating war as an instrument of national policy; 
on July 25, 1932, a Pact of Non-Aggression; on July 3, 1933, a 
Convention for the Definition of Aggression; on May 5, 1934, die 
validity of the Pact of Non-Aggression was extended until De- 
cember 31, 1945. Both the Protocol of 1929 and the Convention 
for die Definition of Aggression were of multilateral character 
and signed not only by Soviet Russia and Poland but also by Rus- 
sia’s other neighbors, notably by die Baltic States and Rumania. 
Finally, on November 26, 1938, a joint Polish-Soviet declara- 
tion was issued to the effect that relations between the two 
States would continue to function with the fullest respect for 
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all agreements and treaties concluded by both parties and that 
commercial relations were to be extended. On the strength of 
this Protocol, a commercial treaty was signed on February 19, 
1939. 

On September 17, 1939, while the Poles were resisting the 
overwhelming onslaught of the German army, the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. unexpectedly declared that the Polish State had 
ceased to exist and, without declaring war on Poland, ordered 
the Soviet army to enter Polish territory, on the pretext of tak- 
ing "under their protection the lives and property” of the 
Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian population. A deliberate viola- 
tion of the Polish-Russian Pact of Non- Aggression.* 

One result of the joint Soviet-German action against Poland 
was the treaty concluded on September 28, 1939 between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the German Reich in 
which both contracting Parties implied that the Polish State 
was non-existent, by using the expression "former Polish State." 
They partitioned Poland’s territory, recognized as final the 
frontiers drawn by them to suit their mutual interests, and de- 
clared that they would resist any interference by other Powers. 

In a communique issued in Kuty, on Polish territory, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, the Polish Government solemnly protested 
against the unilateral violation by Soviet Russia of the non- 
aggression Pact, against the entry of Soviet troops into Polish 
territory and against the motives advanced by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to justify its action. Subsequendy similar protests were 
made by the Polish Government, forced to leave Polish terri- 

* There is a striking analogy between the arguments employed by 
Catherine the Great who justified the partition of Poland in the XVIIIth 
century as necessary for the protection of followers of the Greek-Orthodox 
Church in Poland, and those employed by the Soviet Government which, 
although it condemned in 1918 the criminal policy of the Czarist govern- 
ments regarding Poland and annulled the partitioning treaties, 21 years 
later endeavored to justify its action against Poland in the eyes of the 
world by putting forward a pretext similar to that used by the Empress 
of Russia. 
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tory by the advance of the Soviet forces, against the Soviet- 
German agreement of September 28, 1939; the cession of Polish 
territory to Lithuania by an agreement signed on October 10, 
1939; and against various Soviet regulations introduced in oc- 
cupied Poland for a census of the population, the forcing of 
Soviet citizenship on Polish citizens, elections to so-called 
national assemblies, conscription of Polish citizens for service 
in the Soviet army, all flagrant breaches of the general prin- 
ciples of international law, and specifically of the provisions of 
the IVth Hague Convention of 1907. 

The Soviet Government must have been aware of the 
negative value of such an arbitrary extinction of a nation of 
35,000,000 inhabitants, whose Government was fighting side 
by side with the Allies, — an act of violence against a nation 
which had a legal Government recognized by all world Powers 
except the Axis. 

So now the Soviet Government seeks a new argument: the 
“freely expressed will of the people” to justify the incorporation 
of Polish territory in the Soviet Union. This has been exten- 
sively used in the Soviet press and set out in official notes to the 
Polish Government. 

It is therefore necessary to throw light on the circumstances 
in which the people of Poland’s eastern territories occupied by 
the Soviet troops “expressed their free will.” 

To provide an ex-post facto excuse and some semblance of 
justification in international law for the stipulations of the 
Soviet-German agreement, General Timoshenko, commander- 
in-chief on the Ukrainian front, and the members of the Soviet 
Military Council of the Ukraine, announced on October 6, 1939, 
i.e. eight days after the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement, "the 
date of elections to the National Assembly” and the “date of die 
convocation of the National Assembly of the Western Ukraine.” 

Pressed as it was for some legal excuse to justify in the eyes 
of the world the partition of Polish territory by Germany and the 
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U.S.S.R., the Soviet Government did not at first realize that 
the decrees of 'the military authorities of occupation, being of a 
strictly political character, — exceeded the limits of their authority 
and were ultra vires in international law. When this was dis- 
covered, the search for a suitable legal excuse was renewed and it 
was finally decided to make it appear that the initiative for the 
elections emanated from the local population and not from the 
military authorities of occupation. 

On October 11, 1939, i.e. four days after the promulgation 
of the “Decision of the Military Council of the Ukrainian Front 
on the date of elections to the National Assembly” and “the 
date of the convocation of the National Assembly of Western 
Ukraine,” the official organ of the Soviet Government, Izvestia, 
published a despatch of the Soviet Press Agency Tass dated 
October 10. It reported that “the Temporary Administra- 
tion of the City of Lw6w had issued a proclamation to the 
people of the Western Ukraine calling upon them to elect a 
People’s Assembly of the Western Ukraine by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage, to decide the problem of the existence 
of the Western Ukraine as a State.” On the following day the 
‘Temporary Administration” of the city of Bialystok was also 
reported to have made exactly the same announcement to the 
people of Western White-Ruthenia. 

Before any attempt to decide whether the proclamations of 
the ‘Temporary Administrations” of both cities, as reported 
by Tass, were a real expression of local public opinion, it must 
be stated that as soon as they had occupied Eastern Poland the 
Soviet authorities removed all members of the State and local 
government administrations from office, placed most of them 
under arrest and appointed so-called “temporary administra- 
tions” in their place, all in violation of the Hague Conventions. 
Contemporaneous reports published in the Soviet press show that 
these "temporary administrations” were in the majority composed 
of Red Army officers appointed by the military authorities, of 
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Soviet officials accompanied for the sake of appearances by so- 
called "representatives of the local working class/’— not selected 
by that class but appointed by the Soviet military authorities. 

The Soviets were also well represented on the two com- 
mittees set up in Lw6w and Bialystok "for die organisation and 
conduct of the elections.” According to a Tass communique, 
these committees approached the Presidiums of the Supreme 
Councils of the Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian Soviet Socialist 
Republics with a request for delegates to these bodies. In re- 
sponse the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic sent as its representatives to the Lw6w 
committee M. S. Gretchuha, chairman of the Supreme Council 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and A. E. Korneychuk, then member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, later appointed Deputy Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and in February, 1944, appointed Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the White-Ruthenian Soviet Socialist 
Republic was represented on the Bialystok committee by N. J. 
Natalevitsh— chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the White-Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republic, N. G. Grek- 
hova, chairman of the Supreme Council of the White-Ruthenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, and L. P. Pankov. 

In the "Election Procedure” published on October 7, with no 
indication whatever of the authority responsible for its issue, the 
date of the election was fixed as October 22. Thus the whole 
election procedure, i.e.: the compilation of a list of voters in a 
war-tom country where part of the population had been mobi- 
lized and large-scale migrations had taken place,— the checking 
of this list and dealing with complaints of persons not included 
as voters, the organization of 11,967 electoral zones and 2,424 
constituencies, the choice of candidates, the printing of election 
ballots, etc., etc. — was all accomplished in a fortnight, while in 
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peacetime any European country, where the political organiza- 
tion already exists, normally requires from six to eight weeks to 
prepare for an election. Yet despite the short time available, 
96.71% of the total electorate was said by the Soviets to have 
voted in the election to the Assembly in Lw6w, and 92.83% 
to the Assembly in Bialystok. 

According also to Soviet sources, a total of 2,411 persons 
were elected to the two Assemblies, votes from thirteen con- 
stituencies not having been returned. As the number of candi- 
dates equalled the number of persons to be elected, the voter 
had no choice between several candidates and was obliged to vote 
for a single candidate officially accepted by the election com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore the names of all the persons elected were never 
made public by the Soviet authorities, so it has been impos- 
sible to ascertain how many of the “local citizens” elected were 
Polish and how many were Soviet citizens. 

Despite the physical impossibility of compiling electoral lists 
in two weeks, the Polish Government is in possession of proof 
that Soviet citizens organized the elections, sat on all election 
committees and voted in the election. As a matter of fact Soviet 
citizens were actually elected to the National Assemblies in 
Lw6w and Bialystok, as reported by the Soviet press. 

On October 15, 1939, No. 286 of Pravda reported that 
among candidates for the National Assembly of Western White- 
Ruthenia were the following: Ponomarenko, a member of the 
Military Council of the White-Ruthenian Front, Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of White- 
Ruthenia; General Kovalev, C.-in-C. on the White-Ruthenian 
front, and Gaysin, chairman of the Temporary Administration 
of Bialystok. The same paper on October 19, 1939, announced 
that in constituency No. IV, that is in Krzemieniec, the follow- 
ing were candidates to the Lw6w Assembly: V. Molotov, chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R; and 
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K. Voroshilov, Marshal of the U.S.S.R. A Tass dispatch pub- 
lished on October 16, 1939, in the Soviet Voice reported that 
in a Grodno constituency, one of the candidates to the Bialystok 
Assembly was a woman, N. G. Grekhova, chairman of the 
Supreme Council of the White-Ruthenian S.S.R., and, as has 
already been said, delegate of White-Ruthenia to the Election 
Committee. 

The above facts, emanating from Soviet sources, show the 
conditions under which the elections to the Lw6w and Bialystok 
National Assemblies took place. They were carried out under 
the eyes of 700,000 Soviet troops who— as the Soviet press 
pointed out — took an active part in canvassing voters. Disregard- 
ing the illegality of this procedure in the light of international 
law, and in particular the flagrant violation of the IVth Hague 
Convention of 1907, this is further proof that these elections 
were not M a free expression of the will of the people” as die 
Soviet Government would have public opinion believe. For these 
reasons the resolutions for the incorporation of the Eastern 
Polish territories in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as 
passed by the National Assemblies in Lw6w on October 27, and 
in Bialystok on October 29, are null and void. 

Since Germany’s attack upon the Soviet Union in June, 
1941, Soviet politicians and the Soviet press have frequendy 
pointed out that the entry of Soviet troops into Polish territory 
on September 17, 1939 was an act of self-defence on the part 
of the Soviet Government, since it resulted in the German army 
establishing positions at a fairly considerable distance from the 
Soviet frontiers. Thus a sort of foreground was created for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which it was alleged would 
gready facilitate fighting conditions for its troops, who would 
now be operating outside their own territory. This "foreground” 
thesis ultimately gave birth to the claim that to eliminate any 
danger from the West the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
must possess strategic frontiers and that such "security frontiers” 
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should follow a line considerably west of the Polish-Soviet 
frontier agreed upon in the Treaty of Riga. 

These “foreground” and “strategic frontier” theories, in- 
tended to guarantee the security of the Soviet Union, were dis- 
proved entirely by the Russo-German campaign. Although very 
substantial Soviet forces and vast quantities of war material 
were massed in the occupied Polish territories, Soviet resistance 
in this area lasted but a few days and the Soviet army sustained 
serious losses in killed and prisoners. 

When the Germans attacked the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, the initiative for the re-establishment of relations came 
from the Polish Government on whose behalf the Prime Min- 
ister, General Sikorski, declared in a speech on June 23, that the 
Polish Government and nation were ready to forget the recent 
past and the injuries inflicted by the Soviets on Poland when the 
latter was engaged in a deadly struggle with the German armies. 
By this conciliatory move Poland contributed to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a common front of all the nations 
united in the struggle against Germany, and thus helped to 
frustrate German efforts to represent the Soviet-German war 
as a war in defence of European culture and civilization 
threatened by communism. 

The Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, concluded in 
London through the good offices of the British Government, re- 
stored diplomatic relations between Poland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics which had been broken off by the 
Soviets when their forces entered Polish territory on September 
17, 1939. 

Even before this Agreement between Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. was signed and political as well as military collaboration 
established, Soviet forces were hurriedly evacuating the Eastern 
territories of Poland under pressure of the German onslaught. 
The Polish-Soviet Agreement provided for friendly collabora- 
tion of the two States during the war, and for their political rela- 
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dons after the war. The Soviet Government recognized die 
Soviet-German treaties of 1939 concerning the partition of 
Poland as having lost their validity; the two Governments mutu- 
ally agreed to render one another aid and support of all kind in 
the war, and furthermore the Soviet Government 

1) undertook to release from prison and labor camps all 
Polish citizens, military and civilian, 

2) agreed to the formation of a Polish Army on the territory 
of the U.S.S.R. 

As virtually the whole of Polish territory was in German 
hands when the Treaty was signed, the only stipulations of the 
Agreement that could be put into effect were (a) those affecting 
the masses of Polish citizens deported from Poland to the 
U.S.S.R., Polish prisoners of war and such Polish citizens as had 
been conscripted for service in the Red Army during the occupa- 
tion; and (b) the formation of a Polish Army in Russia. 

The Polish Government attached the greatest importance to 

a satisfactory setdement of these matters, to which the Prime 

Minister, General Sikorski, gave special prominence in the 

negotiations preceding the signature of the Agreement of July 

30, 1941. The Polish Government also showed the utmost good 

will in facilitating the execution by the Soviet Government of 

the obligations it had undertaken. In spite of the war, the Soviet 

Government had it within its power to fulfill its obligations if it 

had sincerely desired to do so. 

* * * 

The present publication is divided into two parts. The first 
contains six chapters dealing in detail with various aspects of 
Polish-Soviet relations after September 17, 1939. The second 
part comprises official documents, many of which have never 
yet been published, arranged in eleven chapters and covering all 
issues of importance that have arisen between Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the quarter of a century 
from 1918 to 1943. 
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Part I 


CHAPTER 1 

Mass Deportations from Poland by the 
Soviet Authorities 

Soviet Forces entered Polish territory on September 17, 1939, 
and soon afterwards a Soviet administration was set up in the 
occupied districts. Its first and perhaps most important object 
was to deprive of their freedom such Polish citizens as the 
Soviet authorities looked upon with suspicion. A considerable 
number of .persons were arrested during the first weeks, espe- 
cially just before the elections to the so-called "National Assem- 
blies” in Lw6w and Bialystok, which took place on October 22, 
1939. Those arrested were principally social workers and politi- 
cians of all shades of opinion, including the Left; civil sewants 
and local-government officials, especially judges, attorneys and 
policemen; university professors, priests, businessmen and farm- 
ers. Relatively few of them were deported at once, except mem- 
bers of the Polish armed forces, demobilized officers, non- 
commissioned officers and other ranks. In this initial period 
deportation occurred in the form of the forced recruiting of more 
than 30,000 men of the working class who were sent to the 
industrial establishments and mines in the Donetz Basin. 

Mass-deportation of Polish citizens began on the night of 
February 8, 1940, and continued until die Autumn of that year. 
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It involved both the urban and rural population throughout the 
entire area occupied by the Soviets. In February, farm settlers, 
private and state forestry employees and members of the police 
force were chiefly affected. Not only men but also their wives 
and children were deported. The Polish Government is in pos- 
session of proof that during February 1940 alone, 70,000 persons 
from the three provinces of South-Eastern Poland and 30,000 
persons from the province of Wilno were deported to Russia. 

From some villages all the inhabitants without exception 
were deported, whether Poles or Ukrainians. This occurred for 
instance in Strzalkowice, Biskupice, Wojsztyce and Nadyma in 
the district of Sambor, Grzymal6w and on the Rumanian border. 
Persons already imprisoned were deported as well as social 
workers, judges, public prosecutors, and local-government offi- 
cials, who had so far been left at liberty. Between March 4 and 
March 6 there passed through the station of Baranowicze alone 
ten train-loads of these unhappy beings, tom from their homes 
and hearths to face an unknown and tragic future. 

Again in April, the Soviet authorities organized mass-depor- 
tations from the entire territory. On this occasion the prin- 
cipal victims were families of persons who had gone abroad or 
were missing, of Polish prisoners of war in Germany and of 
soldiers, policemen, officers, workers, members of the edu- 
cated classes, farmers and tradesmen previously imprisoned or 
deported. Former deportations had mainly affected Poles, but 
this time a number of Jews, Ukrainians and White-Ruthenians 
were also included. Although inhabitants of the towns were 
principally affected, the rural population was also involved 
in the persons of small farmers and laborers from confiscated 
estates. From Lw6w and its neighborhood some 30,000 were 
deported, from Drohobycz 5,000, from Boryslaw 2,000, from 
Stanislawdw 4,000. Large numbers were also deported from 
the city of Pinsk, from the whole of Polesie and from the dis- 
trict of Braslaw. Seven hundred families were deported from 
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Lida. In addition to the mass-deportations carried out in April, 
the Soviet authorities continued to arrest large numbers of the 
inhabitants of the territories under their occupation. In Lw6w 
alone, some 25,000 persons were arrested in four days, from 
April 12 to April 15. 

In May, the number of deportations was smaller than in the 
preceding months, and affected die North-Eastern regions, in 
particular the Bialystok, Lida and Grodno districts. Besides 
Poles and Jews, considerable numbers of White-Ruthenians 
were deported. During this period 250 high school boys were 
deported without their families from Drohobycz in the South- 
East 

In June and July 1940, a fresh wave of large-scale deporta- 
tions took place throughout the entire territory under Soviet 
occupation. In addition to permanent residents, war refugees 
from other parts of Poland, who had sought shelter in the 
Eastern provinces, were also taken. The Soviet authorities had 
already carried out a registration of these persons and now 
deported 85,000 of them from Lw6w and its neighborhood, 
other thousands from Volhynia and, following its reoccupa- 
tion by die Soviet armies, further thousands from the city and 
district of Wilno. Here a very considerable number of small 
merchants, professional men and women, intellectuals and 
teachers were deported. 

The fourth and last wave of deportations occurred just before 
the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. It affected chiefly 
political prisoners and what social workers and educated per- 
sons had remained free, as well as children from summer 
camps and orphanages. Many train-loads of deportees left 
Wilno, Bialystok, Lomza, Czortk6w, Lw6w and other stations 
throughout die entire occupied area. Eight hundred prisoners 
were driven on foot from Wilejka to Borysdw. When so ex- 
hausted that they could no longer walk, they were shot by the 
Soviet military escort. Three hundred of them thus met their 
death. 
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To swn up, persons affected by the four mass-deportations 
may be classified as follows: 

I. February 1940: From towns: civil servants, local 
government officials, judges, members of the police force; 
from the country: the forestry service, settlers and small 
farmers— Polish, Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian (sev- 
eral entire villages were thus bereft of their population). 

II. April 1940: Families of persons previously arrested, 
families of those who had gone abroad or were missing, 
tradesmen (mostly Jews), farm laborers from confiscated 
estates and more small farmers of the three nationalities. 

III. June 1940: Virtually all Polish citizens from Cen- 
tral and Western Poland who had sought refuge in Eastern 
Poland from the horrors of the German invasion; mostly 
Jews, small merchants, professional men and women, in 
tellectuals, teachers, etc. 

IV. June 1941 : All of the above mentioned groups who 
had so far evaded deportation; prisoners; children from 
summer camps and orphanages. 

Deportations ceased with the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, but that further deportations on a vast scale were con- 
templated is apparent from an article in the Russian daily 
Sovietskaya Ukraitta No. 69 of March 23, 1941, which stated 
that the plan for deporting agricultural laborers from South- 
Eastern Poland to the interior of the Soviet Union would be 
carried out on a larger scale in 1941 than in 1940. Deporta- 
tions were planned to the districts of Khabarovsk, Altay, Chela- 
binsk, Novosibirsk and Omsk in Siberia, and to the Yakut, 
Kirghiz and Kazakh Republics. 

It is thus evident that deportation plans for 1941 had been 
carefully prepared. They were only frustrated by the out- 
break of the German-Soviet war, and not by any change in the 
policy of the Soviet authorities towards the population of the 
occupied territories. 
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It is difficult to estimate the total number of people de- 
ported, but it undoubtedly exceeded 1,000,000, or more than 
7 or 8% of the total population of that part of Poland occupied 
by the Soviet armies. Of those deported 50% were Poles. De- 
portation figures for die various Polish regions are estimated 
approximately: 

1 ) from the provinces of Bialystok, Lida, Grodno and Wilno, 
more than 300,000 persons; 

2) from Polesie and the province of Nowogrddek, more 
than 200,000 persons; 

3) from Volhynia, about 150,000 persons; 

4) from South-Eastern Poland, about 400,000 persons. 

Deportations were carried out under extremely drastic condi- 
tions. The victims were rounded up at night and allowed only 
one hour to collect such baggage as they could carry themselves. 
Transportation was usually in unheated freight cars crowded 
without regard to the number they could reasonably accom- 
modate. In these circumstances many of the weak and ailing, 
especially children, died in the cars of exposure and starvation. 
Their bodies were removed from time to time by Soviet guards, 
either while the trains were standing in stations, or were simply 
thrown out on to the track, en route. When at long last the 
deportees reached their destination, some were placed in 
prisons, others in labor camps, the remainder in settlements that 
afforded them neither shelter nor work, or else on collective 
farms (kolkhozes) where they were housed in abandoned 
cabins with no stoves, no windows and no floors, or simply in 
sheds or stables, and compelled to labor long hours in return 
for most inadequate food. These people, tom from their homes, 
insufficiently clad, unaccustomed to the severe Russian climate, 
and forced to perform heavy work irrespective of their qualifi- 
cations or education — died in vast numbers. The Polish Gov- 
ernment has proof that the death-rate among the deportees and 
in particular among the children and the young amounted to 
at least 20%. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Release of Polish Deportees in the U.S.S.R. 

By the Protocol attached to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, the Soviet Government undertook to “grant 
amnesty to all Polish citizens who are at present deprived of 
their freedom on the territory of the U.S.S.R. either as prisoners 
of war or on other adequate grounds.” The Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
complied with this obligation by issuing a formal Amnesty 
Decree on August 12, 1941. 

Both the international obligation contained in the above 
Protocol, and the Soviet Decree of August 12, 1941, were of a 
general and unconditional character. They granted freedom to 
all Polish citizens deprived of their liberty by the Soviet authori- 
ties, the only requirement for the release of any given person 
being that the person in question was a Polish citizen, irrespec- 
tive of the reasons for which such person had been deprived of 
his or her freedom. The Soviet Government acknowledged the 
general character of the amnesty and in a conversation with the 
Polish Ambassador on November 14, 1941, Premier Stalin, 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R., declared that the amnesty granted to Polish citizens 
extended to all without exception. 

The liberation of Polish citizens from prisons, labor camps 
and exile was begun at the end of August 1941. However, those 
who were then set free immediately drew the attention of the 
Polish Embassy in Moscow to the fact that the Soviet authorities 
were still detaining many Polish citizens in various camps and 
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prisons. In view of this and of the necessity to set up a suitable 
relief organization, the Polish Embassy asked the People's Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs early in September 1941, to furnish 
a list of all Polish citizens still detained by the Soviet authorities, 
and to inform the Embassy each time a person was released. This 
request was renewed in conversations that the Polish Ambas- 
sador, Professor Kot, had with Mr. Vishinsky, the Deputy Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on September 20, October 
7 and October 14, 1941. Despite a definite promise that this list 
would be furnished and reiterated requests, although Commissar 
Vishinsky assured the Polish Ambassador on November 2, 1941, 
that the Soviet authorities possessed lists of all Polish citizens, 
whether dead or alive, who had been deprived of their freedom, 
the Polish Embassy never received any such list. 

In a Note of October IB, 1941, addressed to Commissar 
Vishinsky, the Polish Ambassador pointed out that Polish citi- 
zens, a list of. whom was appended to the Note, were not being 
set free from the camps and prisons. Speaking to Commissar 
Vishinsky on November 12, 1941, Ambassador Kot returned 
to this subject and again received the reply that if for technical 
reasons certain persons could not be immediately located it might 
be advisable for the Embassy to supply lists of missing persons 
to be located and set free in die first instance. Such lists, con- 
taining the names of hundreds of prominent scientists, politi- 
cians, civil servants, judges and lawyers, priests and rabbis, 
social workers, artists, writers, journalists, whom the Polish 
authorities knew had been deported to the Soviet Union— were 
presented in vain to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs on various occasions in September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1941. 

As die Polish Embassy in Moscow was never given this 
information concerning citizens detained or liberated, it was 
compelled to undertake the difficult task of collecting from those 
already released information about Polish citizens still deprived 
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of their freedom. On the basis of data thus obtained the Polish 
Embassy sent several Notes to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, giving the surnames and Christian names of Pol- 
ish citizens still under detention, the names of the camps or pris- 
ons in which they were detained and in some cases even the exact 
cell or hut within the prison or camp itself. During the first 
six months of 1942, the Polish Embassy intervened in this way 
in respect of 4,514 Polish citizens, but received replies in respect 
of only 1,547 persons, of whom, according to the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, 1,026 had .already been set at 
liberty, although the date and place of their release were not 
indicated; 1% could not be traced and 325 were still detained. 
This last group included 286 Polish citizens mosdy with Jewish 
names, whom the Soviet authorities claimed as their own citi- 
zens, refusing to acknowledge the Polish Embassy’s right to 
intervene on their behalf. 

Including interventions in individual cases in 1941, the 
Embassy approached the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs in respect of 5,500 Polish civilians still detained. This 
figure does not include any of the 8,000 officers taken by the 
Soviet authorities in the Spring of 1940 to an unknown destina- 
tion from the prisoners of war camps in Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov. The Embassy knew the names of 65 camps and 
prisons on Soviet territory, besides groups of camps and centres 
where Polish citizens were still detained. At a most conservative 
estimate, the number of Polish citizens deprived of their freedom 
and known to the Polish- authorities by name, did not exceed 
5% of the total number of Polish citizens detained. 

The Soviet Government’s unwillingness to execute the pro- 
visions of the Protocol attached to the Agreement of July 30, 
1941, and of the Amnesty Decree, found expression as early as 
November 8, 1941, in a note in which Mr. Molotov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, informed the Polish Govern- 
ment that all Polish citizens who had been detained by the 
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Soviet authorities as prisoners of war or on other adequate 
grounds had now been released in conformity with the Amnesty 
Decree. However, in later notes, sent in reply to Polish 
Embassy interventions, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs announced the liberation of a further number of Polish 
citizens in November and December 1941, and in January, 
February and March, 1942. Thus, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs officially disproved the statement contained in 
Mr. Molotov’s Note of November 8, 1941. 

However, even as late as 1943, Polish citizens are known to 
have been released from prisons and camps. The Polish Govern- 
ment has indisputable proof of this in the form of certificates 
issued by the Soviet authorities to the persons released. 

Having failed to reach an understanding on the subject of 
a quicker and more complete execution by the Soviet authorities 
of the Protocol attached to the Agreement of July 30, 1941, and 
of the Amnesty Decree of August 12, 1941, the Polish Embassy 
on May 19, 1942, summarized the results of its interventions in a 
Memorandum presented to the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs, emphasizing the failure of the Soviet Government 
to carry out their obligations in this matter. Besides arguments 
of a general nature, the Memorandum referred by name to 39 
representatives of Polish learning and culture, 36 former sena- 
tors, members of the Diet and prominent local government offi- 
cials, and 84 high officials of the civil service and of the judiciary 
—who had not been set free by the Soviet authorities, and about 
whom these authorities had failed to supply any information 
whatever. The reply of the Soviet authorities, received on July 
10, 1942, was purely formal and did not give the problem the 
attention it deserved. It threw no light upon the fate of any 
of those whose release the Polish authorities had so frequently 
demanded. In this memorandum of July 10, the Soviet authori- 
ties for die first time referred to the death in Soviet prisons and 
camps of some of the persons the Embassy was endeavoring to 
locate. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 

When the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, was 
signed and after the conclusion of the Military Agreement of 
August 14, 1941, the Polish Government hoped to form in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a Polish Army of about 
300,000 men. 

This was based on the following facts: 

1) According to figures published in the newspaper Red 
Star on September 17, 1940, there were 181,000 Polish soldiers 
in Soviet prisoner-of-war camps, including 12 generals, 58 
colonels, 72 lieutenant-colonels, 5,131 regular officers and 4,096 
reserve officers. 

2) About 100,000 Polish citizens of the 1917, 1918 and 
1919 classes, conscripted for the Red Army by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the Spring of 1941, were serving with the Soviet 
Forces. 

3) The Military Agreement provided not only for voluntary 
enlistment in the Polish Army, but also for conscription of Polish 
citizens deported to the U.S.S.R. This was to be carried out by 
Polish draft boards with the participation of Soviet authorities 
(Article 6 of the Military Agreement) and the numerical strength 
of the Polish Army was to depend solely on the manpower and 
supplies available (Article 4 of the Military Agreement). 
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When in August, 1941, the Soviet authorities began to 
discharge Polish officers and other ranks from prisoner-of-war 
camps', these men reported en masse to the Polish Army, then in 
the process of formation. The influx of volunteers, despite 
transport difficulties due to the vast distances in the U.S.S.R. 
and to the war, was so great, that before the end of October 
1941 the number of officers and other ranks exceeded 46,000. 
Nevertheless as early as November 6, Major General Panfilov, 
in the name of the Supreme Command of the Red Army, in- 
formed General Wladyslaw Anders, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Armed Forces in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
that the Soviet Government contemplated the supply of equip- 
ment and food rations for only 30,000 men, and that therefore 
all soldiers in excess of that number must be discharged. An 
identical declaration was presented to Ambassador Kot by Com- 
missar Molotov. 

Although Premier Stalin told Ambassador Kot on November 
14, 1941, that the Soviet Military Authorities had no right to take 
such a decision, it remains an indisputable fact that the Polish 
Army in process of formation received a sevgre blow by the 
reduction of its food rations, which not only forced the Polish 
Military Authorities to stop voluntary enlistment for the time 
being, but also to discharge 16,000 men from the ranks of the 
Army. 

It would have seemed that the problem of the numerical 
strength of the Polish Army was finally and definitely settled at 
the time of General Sikorski’s visit to Moscow, in December 
1941. In the course of the conversation he had with Premier 
Stalin, the strength of the Polish Army to be formed on Soviet 
territory was established at 6 divisions, each of 1 1,000 men, with 
a reserve of 30,000 men, thus bringing the total to 96,000 men. 
It was moreover decided that 25,000 men would be evacuated 
to the Middle East to reinforce Polish units fighting in Libya 
and that 2,000 airmen and sailors would be sent to Britain. The 
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total number of Polish soldiers to be recruited on Soviet ter- 
ritory was thus 123,000 men. 

However, immediately after General Sikorski’s visit the 
organization of the Polish Army encountered new and unfore- 
seen obstacles. The Soviet authorities adopted the attitude that 
Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish 
origin from the Eastern half of Poland occupied by the Soviets 
in 1939, were not Polish but Soviet citizens, and that only 
persons of Polish origin could, by way of exception, be regarded 
by the Soviet authorities as Polish citizens. This attitude of die 
Soviet authorities restricted both the number of volunteers for 
the Polish Army and the number of persons subject to con- 
scription. Moreover several weeks later the Soviet authorities 
acted inconsistendy with the principle of Article 6 of the Military 
Agreement by setting up, in certain districts, recruiting boards 
composed of Soviet members only, excluding the Polish military 
authorities— although Article 6 laid down that the Soviet authori- 
ties were merely to "participate” in these recruiting boards. This 
move provided unlimited opportunities to prevent the recruiting 
of Polish citizens even of Polish origin for the Army on various 
pretexts, as for instance physical unfitness. 

Moreover, according to the Polish Government’s information, 
many Polish citizens were called up for "work behind the lines” 
and placed in so-called Labor Battalions. 

In the Spring of 1941 die Soviet authorities had conscripted 
for the Red Army the 1917, 1918 and 1919 classes of men on 
the territory of the Republic of Poland. These men were taken 
to the interior of the U.S.S.R.' From the population of the 
Polish territories occupied by the Soviet armies, it may be as- 
sumed that these conscripts numbered more than 100,000 men. 
In August and September 1941, part of the Polish citizens 
recruited on Polish territory were discharged from the ranks of 
the Red Army following an order of the Soviet authorities, and 
transferred to these Labor Battalions. 
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On August 16, 1941, General Anders approached Major 
General Panfilov, the Representative of the Supreme Command 
of the Red Army, with a request that all Polish citizens con- 
scripted by the Soviet Government for military service be trans- 
ferred to the Polish Army. On August 19, General Panfilov 
replied to General Anders that “wishing to satisfy th? Polish 
Command, the Command of the Red Army is complying with 
its request for a voluntary transfer to the Polish Army of Poles 
serving with units of the Red Army.” 

However, from many letters received by the Embassy it was 
clear that the transfer of Polish citizens from the Red Army and 
from Labor Battalions was never put into effect, that repressive 
measures were even taken against soldiers who applied for 
transfer on hearing that a Polish Army was being formed in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Thus, only a limited number of men, from the conscripted 
classes of 1917, 1918 and 1919, managed to get themselves 
transferred to the Polish Army. Moreover the Note of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941, 
clearly stated that Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian 
and Jewish origin, were being retained in the Labor Battalions, 
which already limited the numerical strength of the Polish 
Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Despite repeated oral and written representations by the 
Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on April 16 and May 4, 1942, and 
by the Polish military authorities on January 21, February 28 and 
April IB, this matter was never satisfactorily setded, although in 
its Note of May 14 the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs repeated its assurance that only Soviet citizens were en- 
rolled in the Labor Battalions. 

All these factors gready limited the strength of the army in 
formation and moreover up to the middle of March 1942 the 
Soviet authorities had taken no steps to evacuate the 25,000 men 
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agreed upon in General Sikorski’s conversation with Premier 
Stalin. 

On March 18, 1942, Premier Stalin informed General 
Anders that on account of difficulties in providing supplies, the 
Soviet Government was obliged to limit the strength of the 
Polish Army to 44,000 men. This decision reduced the agreed 
strength of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. by 52,000 men and 
constituted a breach of the bilateral understanding of Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, which fixed the strength of the Polish Army on 
Soviet territory at 96,000 men. As a result of this unfortunate 
decision the surplus over and above the 44,000 soldiers, which 
then amounted to 30,000, was evacuated to the Middle East 
with the agreement of the British Government 

Although in the course of a conference with General Anders, 
Premier Stalin had agreed to the continuation in the U.S.S.R. of 
normal recruiting for the Polish Army, it was to be feared that 
unless the Soviet authorities changed their attitude, the existing' 
strength of the Polish Army could not be increased because: 
1) recruiting was limited to persons of Polish origin only; 2) 
recruiting was carried out by the Soviet authorities alone; 
3) 8,000 Polish officers were missing, and 4) on the pretext of 
preventing unnecessary travel, a ban had been placed on the 
sale of railway tickets to Polish citizens, who were thus forced 
to remain in their temporary residences. This prevented 
volunteers from reaching the Polish Army. 

In view of the unsatisfactory news from the Soviet front, 
General Sikorski sent a message to Premier Stalin on April 9, 
1942, to inform him that the Polish soldiers evacuated from the 
U.S.S.R. would be immediately attached to Polish units in the 
Middle East, and employed in the struggle against Germany 
in which Poland was engaged with the other Allies and die 
Soviet Union. General Sikorski emphasized the importance 
he attached to the increase of the fighting strength of the Polish 
forces and said that he relied on continued recruiting of Polish 
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citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for the 
Polish Army, and the evacuation of further surplus men to 
the Middle East, in view of the limitation of the numerical 
strength of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. to 44,000. 

As the Polish Government attached the greatest importance 
to the organization and development of the Polish Army in the 
U.S.S.R., it returned again and again to the problem of re- 
cruiting. Thus, independendy of the above message, the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs sent an Aide-Memoire to Ambassa- 
dor Bogomolov on May 1, 1942, and a Note on June 10. In 
addition, Ambassador Kot presented a Note to M. Molotov on 
May 4, 1942. 

Ambassador Kot’s Note began by recalling the understanding 
arrived at by General Sikorski and Premier Stalin on December 
3 of the previous year, concerning the strength of the Polish 
Army, and Premier Stalin’s subsequent decision, imparted to 
General Anders, concerning the limitation of the number of 
Polish soldiers in the U.S.S.R. to 44,000. This had been accom- 
panied by Premier Stalin’s assurance that recruiting for the 
Polish Army would be continued, that Polish citizens serving 
in the Red Army and in Labor Battalions would be transferred 
to the Polish Army, and that the surplus number of soldiers 
would be evacuated to the Middle East. The Note continued 
by stating that after the evacuation of 30,000 Polish soldiers to 
the Middle East recruiting had in effect stopped, that Polish 
feeding and registration centres had been closed, that cases 
of Polish citizens being conscripted to the Red Army or Labor 
Battalions were becoming increasingly common. The Note 
ended by expressing the hope that the Soviet Government 
would issue adequate instructions to enable recruiting for the 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. to be continued and soldiers over 
and above the fixed contingent to be evacuated, in the interest 
of the war that Poland and the U.S.S.R. were waging in common 
against Germany. 
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Replying, on May 13, 1942, to General Sikorski’s message 
asking that the recruiting and evacuation of Polish soldiers be 
continued, Premier Stalin said that he felt obliged to recapitu- 
late the reasons he had given General Anders, which were 
that the reduction of the contingents fixed for the Polish Army 
resulted from the necessity to reduce supplies to units that 
were not taking part in the fighting. As conditions remained 
the same, it was not possible to make any change in the contin- 
gents fixed in March, 1942, for the Polish Army. 

Mr. Molotov’s reply on May 14, 1942, to Ambassador Kot’s 
Note went much further than Premier Stalin’s message. Mr. 
Molotov asserted that: 1) in the course of Premier Stalin’s con- 
ference with General Anders the number of Polish soldiers was 
reduced to 44,000 and all soldiers in excess of that number 
were to be evacuated within a fixed period, so evacuation must 
now be considered to have ended; 2) further recruiting or volun- 
tary enlistment for evacuation to the Middle East was imprac- 
ticable for the same reasons that had dictated the establishment 
of the numerical strength of the Polish Army at 44,000; 3) 
Ambassador Kot’s reference to a declaration Premier Stalin was 
said to have made during his conversation with General Anders, 
to the effect that the recruiting of Polish citizens would be con- 
tinued and that Polish citizens serving in the Red Army and the 
Labor Battalions would be transferred to the Polish Army and 
subsequently evacuated, must have been based on a misunder- 
standing, as Premier Stalin had .never touched upon these ques- 
tions with General Anders; 4) this being the state of affairs, 
the Soviet Government considered further recruiting for and 
voluntary enlistment in die Polish Army for subsequent evacua- 
tion, purposeless— as would also be the resumption of the activi- 
ties of Polish military institutions, such as feeding centres, 
medical centres, registration officers' posts, etc. set up in connec- 
tion with recruiting for the army; 5) as regards the conscription 
of Polish citizens for the Red Army or Labor Battalions, the 
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Note asserted that only Soviet citizens were liable for service in 
the Red Army and in the Labor Battalions. 

It is obvious from the above that the decision of the Soviet 
Government to curtail the strength of the Polish Army and 
prevent further recruiting was utterly inconsistent with the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Military Agree- 
ment of August 14, 1941, and the understanding reached on 
December 3, 1941, between General Sikorski and Premier 
Stalin. The stopping of voluntary and conscripted enlistment 
from all parts of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Army was proof that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
wished neither the expansion of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 
nor of the Polish Army in the Middle East. 

On June 13, 1942, the Polish Government issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Poland was not responsible either for the 
failure of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. to attain the strength 
laid down in December 1941, or for its not being properly 
armed and equipped to go into action. The statement empha- 
sized, moreover, that the Polish Government was unanimous in 
their desire that the Polish Army should remain in the U.S.S.R. 
and fight side by side with the Red Army. 

However, several weeks later without consulting the Polish 
Government the Soviet Government decided to evacuate from 
the U.S.S.R. the remainder of the Polish Army, which then 
numbered 42,000 men. The Soviet Government informed the 
British Government of this decision and the latter notified the 
Polish Government of the Soviet move on July 2. Taken un- 
awares by this entirely unexpected decision, the Polish Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the British Government, evacuated its 
remaining troops to the Middle East. 

Before the remainder of the Polish Army left the U.S.S.R., 
General Anders was instructed by the Polish Government to 
insist that a recruiting staff be left on Soviet territory to con- 
tinue the enlistment of Polish citizens for the Polish Army. 
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The Soviet authorities refused General Anders' request because, 
they asserted, the Polish Government not having found it possi- 
ble to employ the Polish divisions formed in the. U.S.S.R. on 
the Soviet-German front, the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics could not permit the recruiting or 
formation of any Polish units whatever in the U.S.S.R. Thus 
recruiting for the Polish Army was de facto stopped by the 
Soviet authorities in March 1942, though this was not officially 
confirmed by Mr. Molotov in his Note of May 14, 1942, to Am- 
bassador Kot. 

The evacuation of the Polish Army from the U.S.S.R. was 
entirely and exclusively initiated by the Soviet Government. The 
assertion that the Polish Army was unwilling to fight side by side 
with the Soviet Army was without the slightest foundation. The 
Soviet Government was not only informed of the importance at- 
tached by the Polish Government to the formation of a Polish 
Army on Soviet territory, but was told that the Polish Army 
would fight side by side with the Red Army on U.S.S.R. territory 
against the German -forces. This was expressly stated in the 
Declaration made by General Sikorski and Premier Stalin on 
December 4, 1941, which established the principle of coopera- 
tion between the Polish Army and the Red Army, and in fre- 
quent public declarations by General Sikorski. 

Moreover the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs stated in 
his Note of June 10, 1942, addressed to Ambassador Bogomolov, 
that “it is possible that the Polish Army formed in the Near East 
may, after it is equipped and trained, also be used on the front 
of the U.S.S.R. in case the military situation should so require.” 
That is why the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his Note of 
August 27, 1942, to Ambassador Bogomolov, declared that the 
Polish Government considered the allegation made to General 
Anders that the Polish Army declined to fight side by side with 
the Soviet Army as entirely unfounded and inconsistent with the 
true state of affairs, and that they could not take into cognizance 
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the motives alleged for the refusal to allow further recruiting for 
the Polish Army. 

Replying to this Note on October 31, Ambassador Bogomolov 
admitted that the organization of the Polish Army in the 
U.S.S.R. had encountered a number of difficulties and that 
the initiative to reduce the strength of the Polish Army had 
come from the Soviet Government; at the same time he accused 
the Polish High Command of showing no desire whatever to 
send any units of the army to the Soviet-German front, and of 
continuing to keep all units far behind the lines. In the same 
Note Ambassador Bogomolov stated that “the Soviet Government 
did not consider it possible to press the Polish Command in this 
matter but ... in February 1942, the Soviet Government 
enquired when the Polish formations would begin to fight 
against the Hitlerites. Mention was then made of the 5th Divi- 
sion which had completed its training.’* 

These passages from Ambassador Bogomolov’s Note might 
justify the supposition that the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., 
particularly its 5th Division, was fully trained and equipped, 
and that fully armed units were kept far behind the lines be- 
cause the Polish Government or the Polish High Command 
did not wish to use them on the Russian front. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s statement concerning the equip- 
ment and training of the Polish Army or any one of its divisions 
in the U.S.S.R. was contrary to die true state of affairs. In the 
Note that the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed to 
the Soviet Charge d’ Affaires in London on December 18, 1942, 
detailed information was given as to the equipment of the 
Polish Army. In this Note the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
recalled that uniforms for the army were sent from Great Britain 
shortly after the signing of the Polish-Soviet Military Agree- 
ment, but that they had only reached the Polish Army on 
October 23, 1941, until which time only 40% of the soldiers 
were issued with boots. In the initial period of its formation, 
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the Army was to be supplied with arms by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It was not until October 22, 1941, however, that Mr. Molo- 
tov notified Ambassador Kot, that the Soviet Union was experi- 
encing certain difficulties with regard to the supply of arms and 
inquired whether the Polish Government could not obtain equip- 
ment from the United States and Great Britain. A similar decla- 
ration was made by Ambassador Bogomolov to General Sikorski 
on October 25, 1941. On learning of these difficulties, the Polish 
Government immediately approached the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States with a request for arms and equip- 
ment. However, transport difficulties over long distances, the 
necessity of supplying .the U.S.S.R. itself, and of accumulating 
arms and equipment in the Near East had all made it impossible 
to equip the Polish Army. 

Despite all these difficulties, only the 5th Division was 
partly armed and equipped— but even this unit was lamentably 
deficient in comparison with a Soviet infantry division, and it was 
in no way prepared for action. The Note of December 18, 1942, 
sets out that the 5th Division was equipped as follows: it had not 
a single 45 mm anti-tank gun (though it was to have 18), not one 
76 mm anti-aircraft gun (the establishment stipulated 4), no syn- 
chronized anti-aircraft machine-guns (establishment 18), no 12,7 
mm machine-guns (establishment 9). Furthermore, the 5th 
Division had never received the 76 mm infantry guns (estab- 
lishment 18) or the ammunition carriers for these and for the 
104 mm howitzers. The 5th Division was also sadly deficient in 
other equipment. 

As regards the other divisions, it would be pointless to speak 
of their equipment, as in all they had only 200 rifles, a fact that 
obliged General Anders, who did not wish his men to remain 
idle, to divide part of the 5th Division's equipment among die 
remaining units for training purposes. 

As far back as March 18, 1942, General Anders had given 
Premier Stalin detailed infomiation of this state of affairs and 
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handed him a statement of the amount of arms possessed by the 
Polish Army and the amount required to complete its equipment. 

This proves beyond doubt that the Polish Army as a whole 
and the 5th Division in particular did not go into action on the 
Russian front, not because of any alleged reluctance on the part 
of the Polish Government, but because no single unit of that 
army was suitably trained or equipped, none was ready for 
action. 

Prohibition by the Soviet authorities of conscription and 
voluntary enlistment, the reduction of the strength of the 
Polish Army by unilateral decision, the evacuation of that Army 
without previous consultation with the Polish Government, 
the refusal to allow depots for recruiting to be left on Soviet 
territory, and finally the refusal to transfer to the Polish Army, 
Polish nationals who had been forcibly conscripted in Poland 
by the German army and were now Soviet prisoners of war, all 
lead to the conclusion that the Soviet Government, contrary to 
the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941 and the Moscow 
Declaration of December 4, 1941, had no desire to see a Polish 
Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. participate in the fighting 
on the Eastern Front side by side with the Soviet Army. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Missing Polish Officers 

According to official figures given on September 17, 1940, in 
the Red Star, published by the People’s Commissariat for 
Defense of the U.S.S.R., the number of Polish officers taken 
prisoner on Polish territory by the Soviet forces after September 
17, 1939, amounted to 9,369, including 12 generals, 58 colonels, 
72 lieutenant-colonels, 5,131 other regular officers and 4,0% 
reserve officers. 

This number was increased by several hundred officers ar- 
rested by the Soviet authorities during their occupation of 
Polish territory after actual fighting had ceased, and by 900 offi- 
cers interned in the Baltic States, when the latter were occupied 
by the Soviet armies in June 1940. Thus the total number of 
Polish officers who became Soviet prisoners of war amounted 
approximately to 11,000. 

The Polish officers were placed in some ten prisoner-of-war 
camps, of which the three largest were: 1) Kozielsk, to the East 
of Smolensk, 2) Starobielsk, near Kharkov, and 3) Ostashkov, 
near Kalinin. 

The officers interned in these three camps were permitted 
to correspond with their families in Poland through the Polish 
Red Cross. Early in 1940 many of them notified their families 
that the camp authorities had informed them that all three 
camps would soon be broken up, and they would be able to 
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return home. During this period the Soviet authorities compiled 
detailed lists of the prisoners, presumably to ascertain where 
each of them wished to go on being released. 

According to information in possession of the Polish Govern- 
ment the number of prisoners interned in these three camps 
early in 1940 was as follows: 

1) in Kozielsk: 5,000 prisoners including 4,500 officers of 
various ranks; 

2) in Starobielsk: 3,920 officers, including 8 generals, about 
100 colonels and lt.-colonels, about 250 majors, 1,000 captains, 
approximately 2,500 lieutenants and second-lieutenants, and 30 
cadets. Apart from these there were also 380 doctors, some of 
them eminent specialists, several university professors, judges, 
officials and army chaplains; 

3) in Ostashkov: 6,570 persons, mostly judges, public prose- 
cutors, civil servants and policemen, with 380 officers of the 
police, frontier guard and six regiments of Frontier Defence 
Corps. 

The total number of Polish citizens interned in these three 
camps was 15,490, including some 8,700 officers. 

The breaking up of these camps began early in April 1940. 
Every few days, until the middle of May, groups of 60 to 300 
persons were transferred from the three camps to an unknown 
destination. Only the prisoners from Kozielsk were transported 
in the direction of Smolensk. The last group from the three 
camps consisted of only 400 men who were assembled at the 
camp at Yuchnowsk in Pavlischchev Bor near the military station 
of Babynino and later in June 1940 transferred to Griazovetz 
in the district of Vologda. However, at a later date more than 
1,000 officers and civilian prisoners arrived at this camp from 
smaller prisoner-of-war camps, with some 900 officers who had 
previously been interned in the Baltic States. 

In May 1940, correspondence between the officers interned 
in the three camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov and 
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their families in Poland ceased abruptly, and officers interned 
in Griazovetz were forbidden by the Soviet authorities to men- 
tion names of their former colleagues in the letters they wrote 
home. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Military 
% Agreement of August 14, 1941, the Polish Government pro- 
ceeded to form a Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
they expected that officers from these three camps would consti- 
tute the command of the army. By the end of August 1941, the 
officers from the camp in Griazovetz, some 2,300 in all, had 
reported to the Polish units stationed in Buzuluk, but not a single 
one of the officers transferred from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov to unknown destinations, appeared or gave any sign 
of life. So the Army was short of more than 8,000 officers, 
7,000 non-commissioned officers and other ranks who would 
have been of the utmost value in fighting the Germans, to say 
nothing of the civilians also interned in die three camps. 

This alarming state of affairs led the High Command 
of die Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. and representatives of the 
Polish Government in Kuybyshev and London to make frequent 
representations to the Soviet authorities for the release of the 
missing officers. To Ambassador Kot, Mr. Vishinsky declared 
that all Polish prisoners of war had been released from the 
camps and must therefore be free. 

As there continued to be no sign of the missing officers, in 
October and November 1941, Ambassador Kot made frequent 
reference to them in the course of his conversations with Premier 
Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky, insisting that detailed 
lists of all officers who had been interned by the Soviet authori- 
ties be furnished him, as he knew that such lists had been com- 
piled by the Soviet authorities. 

At the same time, on October 15, General Sikorski, in a 
letter to Ambassador Bogomolov, drew the Soviet Government’s 
attention to die Polish Government’s anxiety as "to the fate of 
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several thousand Polish officers who have not returned to 
Poland and have not been found in Soviet military camps.” Re- 
plying on November 14, Ambassador Bogomolov assured General 
Sikorski that “. . . all Polish officers on the territory of U.S.S.R. 
have also been set free. Your supposition, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, that a large number of Polish officers are dispersed 
throughout the Northern regions of die U.S.S.R. is obviously 
based on inaccurate information.” 

When visiting Premier Stalin in Moscow in December 1941, 
General Sikorski again intervened for the release of all Polish 
prisoners of war, and as the Soviet authorities had not supplied 
a list of their names, he took the opportunity to present to Pre- 
mier Stalin a list of Polish officers, compiled by their forme* 
fellow-prisoners and containing 3,845 names. Premier Stalin then 
assured General Sikorski that the amnesty was of a general and 
all-embracing character and included military personnel as well 
as civilians, in the same conversation with General Sikorski, 
Premier Stalin while declaring that all the prisoners of war had 
been released, expressed the belief that they might have escaped 
to Manchuria. It is obvious that the trip across the entire terri- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. of men in Polish uniform was something 
that could not possibly have taken place. 

Un March 18, 194Z, General Anders delivered to Premier 
Stalin an additional list containing the names of some 800 
other officers. 

The question of the missing officers was also dealt with 
exhaustively in the Note of the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Ambassador Bogomolov of January 28, 1942. After 
calling attention to the fact that the administrative authorities 
of the Soviet Union had not fully applied the provisions of the 
Amnesty Decree of August 12, 1941, the Note laid special em- 
phasis on the failure to release many thousands of senior and 
junior officers. 
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In this Note the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs empha- 
sized that “investigations carried out in Poland and in the 
Reich have made it possible to establish definitely that these 
soldiers are not at present in occupied Poland nor in prisoner-of- 
war camps in Germany.” The Note specifically requested that 
all the arrested officers be released from the prisons and camps 
in which they were interned, adding that the Polish Government 
attached the greatest importance to the loyal execution of the 
provisions of the Agreement of July 30, 1941 and to the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between both countries in the interest 
of the common struggle against the aggressor. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s reply on March 13, to the note 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, introduced no new elements 
to throw light on the question of the 8,000 missing officers. Am- 
bassador Bogomolov referred to Mr. Molotov’s Note of Novem- 
ber 8, 1941, and to the Aide-Memoire of November 19, presented 
to Ambassador Kot, containing the assurance that the amnesty 
had been fully carried out in respect of all Polish citizens, 
civilian and military. In regard to the Polish Government’s 
assertion that many Polish officers were to be found near the 
River Kolyma, on Franz Joseph Land and in Nova Zembla, 
Ambassador Bogomolov considered this devoid of all foundation. 

In view of the utter failure of his frequent verbal and writ- 
ten demands for an elucidation of the whole question, Ambas- 
sador Kot, on May 19, 1942, submitted a Memorandum to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, in which he expressed 
regret at the Soviet authorities’ refusal to supply a list of prison- 
ers as the Polish Government had repeatedly requested for sev- 
eral months, and he gave expression to his great anxiety about 
the fate of these officers. 

When, in April 1943, foreign news agencies published a 
report issued by the German military authorities that a mass- 
grave containing the bodies of Polish officers had been discov- 
ered at Kozia Gora near Smolensk, and when the Soviet Govern- 
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ment stated in a communique published by the Soviet Informa- 
tion Bureau in Moscow on April 15, that in 1941 Polish prisoners 
of war were employed on fortification work to the West of 
Smolensk where they fell into German hands after the Soviet 
forces withdrew from that region, the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs sent a new Note to Ambassador Bogomolov on April 20. 

Beginning with the statement that in a public declaration 
made on April 17, the Polish Government had most emphati- 
cally condemned the attempts of the Germans to exploit the tra- 
gedy of Polish prisoners of war to further their own political 
ends, the Note recalled the repeated representations made since 
October 1941 by the Polish Government to the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning the missing officers from Kozielsk, Starobielsk 
and Ostashkov. The Note went on to say that the Polish Govern- 
ment had never received a list of the prisoners nor any detailed 
information as to where they were, while the verbal and written 
declarations of representatives of the Soviet Government were 
confined to general assurances that all Polish officers had been 
released from prisoner-of-war camps. The Polish Government, 
as shown by its frequent interventions, had never considered 
the question of the missing officers closed, and as it appeared 
from the communique of the Soviet Information Bureau, that 
the Soviet Government was in possession of fuller information 
concerning the missing Polish officers than had earlier been 
communicated to the Polish Government, it renewed its request 
to the Soviet Government for detailed and accurate information 
concerning the fate of the prisoners of war and civilians at one 
time detained in the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostash- 
kov. The Note ended by stating that Polish public opinion was 
so justly and deeply stirred that only irrefutable facts could 
outweigh the detailed German statements about the discovery 
of the bodies of many thousand Polish officers in the vicinity of 
Smolensk. 
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The correspondence between the Polish Government and 
the Soviet Government and the series of verbal interventions 
by representatives of the Polish Government proved: (1) that 
from the very moment diplomatic relations were re-established 
in July 1941, the Polish Authorities had considered the question 
of the missing officers one of the fundamental problems, a 
thorough elucidation of which was not only in the interest of 
Polish-Soviet relations, but also in the interest of the United 
Nations; (2) although they possessed lists of persons interned 
in prisoner-of-war camps, the Soviet Government never pre- 
sented them to the Polish Authorities for examination; (3) the 
Polish Authorities, to facilitate the search, supplied the Soviet 
authorities with a list containing the names of more than 50% 
of the missing officers; (4) despite Soviet Government assur- 
ances that the officers interned in Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov had been released, their correspondence with their 
families in Poland had ended abruptly in the Spring of 1940, 
and they were not to be found either in the Soviet Union, in 
Poland or in German camps; (5) furthermore the Soviet Govern- 
ment never informed the Polish Government that Polish officers 
were working on fortifications near Smolensk and there fell 
into German hands. This the Polish Government first learned 
from a communique of the Soviet Information Bureau on April 
15, 1943. 

The Soviet Government made the question of the missing 
officers their reason for severing diplomatic relations with 
Poland. In his Note of April 25, 1943, which Ambassador 
Romer did not accept, Mr. Molotov omitted all reference to the 
frequent interventions concerning the missing officers and with 
complete disregard of the above mentioned facts and Polish re- 
presentations, expressed his astonishment that the Polish Gov- 
ernment did not consider it necessary to approach the Soviet 
Government for an explanation of the whole case. He also 
alleged the Polish Government’s connivance with the German 
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Government in a common campaign of defamation of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government made the case of the missing officers 
a political question, and entirely disregarded its human aspect 
to which the Polish Government attached the greatest im- 
portance. 

The total number of soldiers and civilians interned in the 
three camps in question exceeded 15,000. In addition to regular 
army officers, there were thousands of reserve officers from all 
professional groups in Poland, the very elite of the Polish 
educated class, that class which has been so ruthlessly exter- 
minated by the Germans in the course of this war. The fate of 
these 15,000 persons was therefore the object of intense concern 
not only to their relatives in Poland, dispersed throughout the 
world or else serving in the Polish Army, but also to the entire 
Polish nation which for the last four years has fought so well 
and sacrificed so much in its occupied homeland for the future 
victory of the Allies. 

Faithful to these principles the Polish Government for 
nearly two years made repeated demands on the Soviet authori- 
ties for an explanation of the fate of the missing prisoners of 
war. Not only did the Soviet Government fail to acknowledge 
the natural right of the Polish Government to concern them- 
selves with the fate of missing Polish citizens, hut despite their 
responsibility for the life and safety of prisoners of war they 
constantly refused to supply any kind of relevant information 
that might have thrown light on this tragic affair. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Relief for Polish Citizens in the U.S.S.R. 


The conclusion of the Agreement of July BO, 1941, between 
Poland and the Soviet Union, made it possible for the Polish 
Embassy in the U.S.S.R. to organize relief for Polish citizens. 
However, in the Autumn of 1941 and early in the Winter of 
1942 the carrying out of these plans was opposed by the Soviet 
authorities, who did not agree to the Embassy’s proposal that a 
certain number of consulates be established, and would permit 
neither organized assistance by the Polish Red Cross, nor the 
creation of Citizens’ Committees elected by the Polish citizens 
concerned. 

Meanwhile the condition of the Polish population released 
from prisons, camps and places of exile, was rendered more pre- 
carious by the approach of winter. The Soviet authorities con- 
tinued to oppose plans for the settlement of released Polish 
citizens, and informed the Embassy early in November, 1941, 
that the transportation of groups of Poles must cease, because the 
rail facilities were absorbed by the requirements of the front. 

The visit of General Sikorski, Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, who came to the U.S.S.R. in December 
1941, brought about a change in the attitude of the Soviet 
authorities as regards two fundamental Polish requests, i.e., the 
admission of Embassy Delegates to Polish settlements throughout 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the granting of a 
credit to permit assistance to be given to Polish citizens unfit for 
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work and deported to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
against their will. 

As a result of General Sikorski’s visit an agreement was 
reached on December 23, 1941 between the Polish Embassy 
and the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and Notes 
exchanged establishing the “Rules regulating the scope of activity 
of Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland.” This 
provided for the appointment of nineteen Embassy Delegates 
and their staffs on Soviet territory, with the joint approval of 
both Governments. Some days after this agreement had been 
concluded, a new agreement with the Soviet Government was 
signed on December 31, for a loan of 100 million roubles for the 
relief of the Polish civilian population. Of the nineteen Embassy 
Delegates, nine were regular Embassy officials with diplomatic 
status and the rank of secretaries or attaches. In addition to 
relief work, Embassy Delegates were empowered to extend 
legal protection to Polish citizens, and in particular to issue 
them with passports and other personal documents. This was 
most important as Polish citizens deported to Russia had been 
made to surrender their personal documents and had received 
in return either passports as Soviet citizens or Soviet passports 
as stateless individuals. If in camps or prisons they had been 
left without any papers at all and on their release received only 
jail delivery certificates valid for three months. Delegates were 
under the direct control of the Embassy and supervised the local 
representatives, whose duties were more restricted and who acted 
as the regional executives of the Delegates. These representatives 
were appointed from among responsible Polish citizens in pro- 
vincial centres. 

On December 1, 1942, the Embassy had at its disposal 387 
representatives of whom 297 were Poles, 82 Jews, 8 Ukrainians 
and White-Ruthenians. 

The Embassy Delegates began their work in the middle 
of February 1942, and organized relief for Poles in 46 adminis- 
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trative districts including 2,600 Polish settlements. The efforts 
of the Embassy Delegates and representatives soon began to 
produce substantial results. In addition to distributing financial 
assistance to those most in need, in one year— by the middle of 
February 1943— they had established 83 kindergartens for 5,300 
children, mostly orphans. This represented 7% of all Polish 
children in Russian and about 70% of the orphans. They also 
set up 175 elementary schools, and 176 feeding centres for 
children. For adults, 58 homes for invalids, 13 hostels, 15 feed- 
ing centres and 47 workshops had been organized. Medical aid 
was supplied in 41 health and hygiene centres as well as in 10 
hospitals and convalescent homes. Moreover 43 educational 
centres for children were set up. In short the Polish Embassy 1 
through its Delegates and representatives organized 807 social 
institutions for deported Polish citizens, both adults and children. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Polish and Allied Governments 
and of charitable institutions in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth, the first substantial shipments of relief 
in kind for Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics began to arrive during the winter of 1941. From then 
till the middle of 1943 these enabled the Delegates of the Polish 
Embassy to supply Polish citizens with some 5,000 tons of food, 
clothing and medical supplies, that were distributed chiefly to 
families having a large number of children. 

The generous assistance of the United States Government 
in extending substantial aid under the Lend-Lease Act to the 
Polish Government for the families of Polish soldiers inducted 
into the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. is especially acknowledged 
and emphasized. Mention should also be made of invaluable 
relief sent to the deported Polish citizens by organizations of 
Americans of Polish descent, as well as by numerous Jewish 
welfare organizations in America. 

A principle to which the Embassy and its staff strictly ad- 
hered was to grant financial aid and assistance in kind first of 
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all to persons unfit for work, i.e., children, women and old 
people, who often made up more than half the Polish population 
of the various centres because the Soviet authorities had de- 
ported en masse the wives and children of Poles who were 
prisoners of war in Germany or in the U.S.S.R., and able-bodied 
men had voluntarily enlisted in the Polish Army being formed 
on Soviet territory. 

However relief work of the Embassy and its Delegates was 
not sufficient to produce any basic change for the better in the 
material situation of the Polish deportees as a whole, because 
of the impossibility of reaching many of the more distant local- 
ities. Transport difficulties brought about by the war prevented 
the rapid dispatch of supplies where they were most needed. 
Yet, thanks to the substantial supplies from abroad, many of 
the Polish citizens deported to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics received at least clothes or underclothing, shoes and 
foodstuffs of high quality. 

During the initial period the work of the Delegates and 
their staffs was not hampered to any great extent by the Soviet 
authorities who, however, as early as March 1942, began to 
restrict the scope of their activity. It was during this period that 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs approached the 
Embassy with a demand that the Delegates should refrain from 
intervening with local authorities on behalf of Polish citizens, 
large numbers of whom were still detained in Soviet camps and 
prisons in violation of the Agreement of July 30, 1941 and of the 
Amnesty Decree of August 12, 1941. The Soviet authorities also 
began to place difficulties in the way of Polish citizens of Ukrain- 
ian and White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin who were being 
assisted by the Embassy’s relief organization. In so doing, these 
authorities acted on a unilateral decision of December 1, 1941, 
declaring that such Polish citizens would henceforth be regarded 
as Soviet citizens. 
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As Polish relief increased in volume and the activity of the 
Embassy Delegates developed, to the benefit of hundreds of 
thousands of Polish citizens, the attitude of the Soviet authori- 
ies towards the Polish relief organization began to undergo a 
change. Manifold difficulties arose, mainly with local authori- 
ties who raised objections in matters that had been already set- 
tled, with the Peoples Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. The 
usual explanation was that they were without instructions from 
the central authorities. Numerous conferences held between 
March and July 1942, between representatives of the Polish 
Embassy and of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
were almost entirely devoted to these difficulties. Towards the 
end of May the attitude of the Soviet authorities changed 
abruptly and they began to put obstacles in the way of the 
Delegates and representatives who wished to report to die 
Embassy, and to arrest certain representatives, especially those 
who had shown initiative and energy. To all Embassy rep- 
resentations, the stereotyped reply was that those arrested 
were engaged in activities hostile to the Soviet Union. 

This hampering of the activities of Embassy Delegates came 
to a head on June 29, 1942. On that day the Embassy Delegates 
in Vladivostok and Archangel, although members of the Em- 
bassy staff and carrying diplomatic passports and identity cards, 
were arrested by the State Security Police. The Soviet authori- 
ties also arrested the entire staff of the Polish relief office in 
Archangel and sealed the stores without even informing the 
Embassy that the Polish diplomats had been arrested. The 
Embassy only learned of this from another source on July 7, 
1942. After the Polish Ambassador had lodged a vehement 
protest, both diplomatic officials were set free on July 10. The 
Soviet authorities failed, however, to provide any satisfactory 
explanation of their action, which was without precedent in 
international relations, and without producing any evidence 
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merely stated that the persons in question were carrying on 
activities hostile to the Soviet Union. 

In the course of diplomatic negotiations of the Polish Am- 
bassador and Charg£ d’Affaires with Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy 
Peoples Commissar for Foreign Affairs, the Soviet representa- 
tives gave assurances that the agreed Rules regulating the scope 
of activities of the Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic 
of Poland remained in force and that the Soviet Government 
did not intend to change its benevolent attitude towards the 
Embassy’s relief work. The Soviet authorities demanded, how- 
ever, that the Embassy either recall its diplomatic officials who 
occupied posts as Delegates, or else revoke their diplomatic 
privileges. Having no choice the Embassy recalled all its diplo- 
matic officials to Kuybyshev and officially informed the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that this had been done. How 
the Soviet authorities respected the principles of international 
law concerning the personal immunity of diplomats and of the 
archives of foreign States, may be judged by the fact that, after 
Mr. Vishinsky, in the presence of the Polish Ambassador, had 
formally stated that the agreement concerning the relief work 
of the Polish Embassy remained in full force and effect, all 
Embassy Delegates, whether enjoying diplomatic immunity or 
not, and the principal members of their staffs were arrested 
by the Soviet authorities, and their archives, money and seals 
seized by the State Securities police. 

Following very strong representations by the Polish Govern- 
ment, the Soviet authorities decided to set free the diplomatic 
officials, nine persons in all, while all the other Delegates, office 
staff and representatives, totalling 109 persons— remained in 
prison until the end of October 1942, when 93 persons were re- 
leased. The remaining 16 persons have never been released. 

On July 20, 1942, when all Embassy Delegates had been 
arrested, their offices closed and their supply stores sealed, Com- 
missar Vishinsky announced to the Charge d’Affaires of the 
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Polish Embassy, Mr. H. Sokolnicki, that the Soviet Government 
would no longer permit the existence of the Delegates' offices, 
alleging that instead of organizing relief the Delegates were en- 
gaged in activities hostile to the Soviet Union and in intelligence 
work. The Soviet authorities constandy reiterated this accusation 
in response to all further representations of the Polish Govern- 
ment or the Polish Embassy on behalf of the arrested officials, 
without furnishing any proof in support of the charge. 

However, at the same time the Soviet authorities declared 
their readiness to accept a new relief organization for Polish 
citizens, and said that they awaited Polish suggestions. As the 
most experienced and valuable social workers were under arrest 
and a feeling of terror was spreading among the Poles who feared 
further mass detention in labor camps and prisons, the Embassy 
was unable to set up any kind of new relief organization. 
Furthermore, the Polish Government could not negotiate under 
pressure, with more than a hundred Polish officials in prison. 

The Soviet Government had other reasons than the alleg- 
edly hostile activities of the Embassy Delegates for closing the 
Embassy’s relief offices. Their real grounds may be inferred 
from the closing in August 1942 of kindergartens and medical 
centres, which could not be suspected of carrying on activities 
hostile to the Soviet Union. First, despite their formal promises, 
the Soviet authorities placed difficulties in the way of the pur- 
chase of food rations by these institutions, and then began to 
participate directly in their administration or to close up orphan- 
ages, homes for invalids, feeding ceriters, etc. For instance, in the 
districts of Kustanay, Akmolinsk, Southern Kazakhstan, Semi- 
palatynsk and Pavlodar, the Soviet authorities insisted that the 
Polish children be transferred to Soviet orphanages. These 
actions constituted a flagrant breach of the assurances given by 
the Soviet Government to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
and to the Polish Government in London by Ambassador Bogo- 
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molov, who emphasized that the Soviet Government had no 
wish to obstruct the work of relief to Polish citizens. 

The Soviet Government’s negative attitude to the Polish 
Government’s suggestion that 50,000 Polish children be evac- 
uated from the U.S.S.R. and placed in Allied countries for the 
duration of the war at the expense of die Polish Government 
and Allied charitable institutions, is characteristic of the Soviet 
Government’s attitude toward the Poles in Russia. Despite the 
appalling death rate among these children, who were decimated 
by hunger and disease, the Soviet Government refused to dis- 
cuss the technical details of the suggestion and rejected the 
principle of evacuation. 

The arrest of the Embassy Delegates in July 1942, rendered 
impossible the concentration of several thousand Polish special- 
ists in the area where the Polish troops were quartered in the 
U.S.S.R., and consequently their evacuation with these forces 
to the Middle East. These specialists included technicians, doc- 
tors, engineers, scientists and journalists, all of whom were em- 
ployed as lumberjacks in the Siberian forests or on other kinds 
of hard physical work and dispersed throughout the vast area 
of the Soviet Union. Thus the 30,000 Polish civilians evacuated 
from Russia to the Middle East in August 1942, like the 12,000 
Polish citizens evacuated in March and April 1942, included 
only some of die families of Polish soldiers and persons who had 
reached the vicinity of the Polish Army camps by themselves and 
often quite accidentally. 

Despite continued efforts by the Polish Government, the lot 
of the Poles in the Soviet Union showed no substantial improve- 
ment because the Embassy’s relief work was prevented from 
reaching all die centers in the Soviet Union to which Poles 
had been deported. Moreover, as Polish citizens were forbid- 
den to change their place of residence or to use public trans- 
portation, they were de facto interned in their place of residence 
and could not themselves improve their conditions or even 
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attempt to leave the northern regions where the climatic and 
health conditions were most unfavorable. 

Not until late October 1942, when 93 of the arrested mem- 
bers of the Embassy’s relief organization were released, did 
the atmosphere become more appropriate for a renewal of 
negotiations to establish some new form of relief. Aware of 
the Soviet Government’s objections to the system of Embassy 
Delegates the newly appointed Polish Ambassador, Mr. Tadeusz 
Romer, suggested that the whole system of relief be entirely 
reorganized. This suggestion was accepted by Mr. Vishinsky on 
December 23, 1942, but was never put into effect for, in the 
Note of January 16, 1943, the Soviet Government unilaterally 
proceeded in violation of the Protocol attached to the Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, to declare that all Polish citizens present on 
November 1 and 2, 1939, on Polish territory occupied by the 
Soviet forces had automatically acquired Soviet citizenship. 
Despite the Polish Government’s Note of protest of January 26, 
1943, the subsequent negotiations between Ambassador Romer 
and Mr. Molotov concerning the Note of January 16, the Soviet 
authorities forcibly took over the Polish Embassy’s relief institu- 
tions and proceeded inmmediately by moral and physical pres- 
sure to force Polish citizens to accept Soviet passports. It did 
not deem it necessary even to inform the Embassy of these 
actions. 

The purpose of these measures was to destroy the Polish 
relief organization and to suppress all relief work as such. In 
view of these facts the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
March 30, 1943, presented a Note to Mr. Bogomolov, Ambassa- 
dor of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Government in London. This 
Note recalled that the relief organization of the Polish Em- 
bassy was set up by joint agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and it protested emphatically against the withdrawal of 
that organization from the Embassy’s administration and against 
the methods employed by Soviet authorities. The Note reserved 
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the Polish Government’s right to demand the return by the 
Soviet Government of all property belonging to the Polish State 
taken over by Soviet authorities or institutions, and compensa- 
tion for loss or damage already suffered or that might ensue in 
the future from the taking over of that property. 

Thus since early in the Spring of 1943, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Polish citizens deported to the U.S.S.R. have been 
deprived of the protection of their legal Government, and of 
help and relief from them, from the Governments of the 
friendly United Nations and welfare organizations throughout 
the world which had spared neither funds nor efforts to succor 
these Polish deportees. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Citizenship of Polish Deportees and 
Soviet Territorial Claims 

By the Protocol attached to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, the Soviet Government undertook to "grant 
amnesty to all Polish citizens who are at present deprived of 
their freedom on the territory of the U.S.S.R., either as prison- 
ers of war or on other adequate grounds” without distinction as 
to the origin, creed or race of the citizens concerned. Similarly 
the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, implementing the amnesty 
granted to all Polish citizens detained on Soviet territory, never 
contemplated any discrimination whatsoever between Polish 
citizens of different origins. 

Part of the Polish deportees, including persons of Ukrain- 
ian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin, were released from 
labor camps and prisons in the first months following the sign- 
ing of the Agreement. A considerable percentage of Polish 
citizens of Jewish, Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian origin 
volunteered for service in the Polish Army during the initial 
period of its formation. 

The first case of discrimination by the Soviet authorities 
against Polish citizens of other than Polish origin occurred in 
the Republic of Kazakhstan in October 1941. According to 
information received by the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, the 
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Military Commissar of that Republic, General Shcherbakov, 
issued an order in Alma-Ata, for the enlistment in the Red 
Army of all Polish citizens of military age fit for service, de- 
ported by the Soviet authorities from occupied Polish terri- 
tories and in possession of documents issued to them by the 
Soviet authorities showing they were of Ukrainian, White- 
Ruthenian or Jewish origin. 

As soon as it heard of this order the Polish Embassy in 
Kuybyshev in a Note of November 10, 1941, declared it con- 
trary to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and to 
the Polish-Soviet Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, and 
demanded that the right of every Polish citizen to serve in the 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. be respected. 

The People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs replied to 
this Note on December 1, 1941, that it could not agree with the 
Polish Embassy that the calling-up by the Red Army of persons 
of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin who had 
left the territories of Westem-Ukraine and Western White- 
Ruthenia was inconsistent with the Agreements of July 30, 
1941, or August 14, 1941. In the opinion of the Soviet authori- 
ties, the wording of neither of these Agreements provided any 
grounds for the views expressed in the Embassy’s Note of 
November 10. The Note of the Soviet Government further stated 
that in accordance with die Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., of November 29, 1939, all 
citizens of the Western districts of the Ukrainian and White- 
Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republics who were present in those 
districts on November 1 and 2, 1939, acquired the citizenship 
of die U.S.S.R. as laid down in the Citizenship of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics Act of August 19, 1938. The 
Note ended by stating that “The Soviet Government’s readiness 
to recognize as Polish citizens persons of Polish origin, who re- 
sided until November 1 and 2 on the aforementioned territory, 
gives evidence of good will and compliance on the part of die 
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Soviet Government, but can in no case serve as a basis for an 
analogous recognition of the Polish citizenship of persons of 
other origin, in particular those of Ukrainian, Wh ite-Ru then- 
ian or Jewish origin, since the question of the frontiers between 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Poland had not 
been settled and is subject to settlement in the future.” 

In its reply dated December 9, 1941, to the Soviet Note 
quoted above, the Embassy pointed out that: 1) Polish legisla- 
tion was founded on the principle of the equality of all citizens, 
regardless of their origin or race, and that the Polish Embassy 
was not aware of the existence of any Soviet laws, which intro- 
duced or sanctioned any discrimination or differentiation of this 
kind. As the Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the Military 
Agreement of August 14, 1941, made no reference to the prin- 
ciple of national origin or race in any of their stipulations rela- 
tive to Polish citizens, these provisions must apply to all Polish 
citizens without exception. 2) The possession of Polish citizen- 
ship by any given person was governed by Polish law, namely 
the Polish State Citizenship Act of January 30, 1920. For 
this and the reasons stated above, the Embassy found itself 
unable to accept the Soviet Government's statement that it was 
prepared to acknowledge as Polish citizens only those of Polish 
origin among the persons resident on November 1 and 2, 1939, 
on the territory of the Republic of Poland temporarily occu 
pied by the military forces of the Soviet Union. 3) The Citi- 
zenship of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Act of 
August 19, 1938, could not be applied to Polish citizens for 
“its introduction on the territory of the Republic of Poland 
occupied by the Soviet Union from the latter half of September 
1939 until June or July 1941, would be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the FVth Hague Convention of 1907.” The Em- 
bassy’s Note ended by pointing out that the Soviet Note con- 
tained a self-contradictory thesis, stating as it did that on the 
one hand the Soviet authorities did not recognize the Polish 
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citizenship of persons of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and 
Jewish origin, and on the other hand that the question of the 
frontiers between the U.S.S.R. and Poland had not yet been 
settled and was to be settled in the future. While maintaining 
its fundamental attitude as set out above, the Polish Embassy 
also pointed out that the Soviet attitude would mean a uni- 
lateral setdement by the Soviet Union at the present time of a 
problem which according to the statement of the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs itself was to be discussed in 
the future. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs replied to 
this Note on January 5, 1942, stating that it saw no grounds 
for changing its attitude as set out in the Note of December 1, 
1941. As to the Embassy’s reference to the IVth Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
considered that the provisions of that Convention applied to a 
state of occupation of enemy territory, and that the term “occu- 
pation” would be quite unjustifiable in the case of the Westem- 
Ukraine and Western White-Ruthenia, for the entry of the 
Soviet forces in the Autumn of 1939 into Westem-Ukraine and 
Western White-Ruthenia was in their view not an occupa- 
tion: the incorporation of these territories in the U.S.S.R. was 
at the express will of their people. 

In consequence of this attitude adopted by the Soviet 
Government, Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian 
and Jewish origin ceased to be treated by them as Polish citizens. 

This was no mere legal controversy, but involved conse- 
quences of the utmost practical importance to the persons 
concerned. The Soviet authorities prevented them from en- 
listing in the Polish Army and made it impossible for them to 
apply to the Polish Embassy for relief or legal protection. The 
Embassy’s interventions for the release of Polish citizens, still 
detained contrary to the Amnesty Decree in prisons and labor 
camps, were refused where these persons were concerned. There 
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were also cases of Polish citizens being re-arrested on the pretext 
that they had communicated with agencies of the Polish Em- 
bassy and had thus infringed the Soviet regulations forbidding 
Soviet citizens, under severe penalty, to communicate in any 
matter whatsoever with representatives of foreign States. More- 
over and of particular importance to Polish citizens of Jewish 
nationality who had relatives in Palestine, the United States and 
Great Britain, they were prevented from leaving the U.S.S.R., 
exit permits being as a rule refused, though the persons con- 
cerned had often completed all the necessary passport and visa 
formalities. In many cases Polish passports, valid for travel 
abroad, and endorsed with British, Palestinian and Iranian 
visas were confiscated when their holders applied to the com- 
petent Soviet authorities for exit permits from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

To compel the Polish Government to accept its view on 
the citizenship of persons forcibly deported from the territory 
of the Republic of Poland to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Soviet Government also endeavored to limit the 
powers of the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to issue Polish 
passports to Polish citizens, a sovereign right of every State. 
This was emphasized in a Note of June 9, 1942, from the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the Polish Em- 
bassy. In this Note the People's Commissariat laid down that it 
was essential that lists of persons to whom the Embassy wished 
to issue Polish passports should be supplied to the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, which would then advise 
the Embassy of any objections the Soviet authorities might have 
to the issue of Polish passports to any of the persons whose 
names appeared upon the lists. The Soviet Note added that all 
persons on the said lists to whose issue with Polish passports 
the competent Soviet authorities had no objection, would then 
be provided with permits of residence as aliens. In addition 
the Soviet Note demanded that the Soviet authorities be supplied 
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with lists of persons who had already been issued with Polish 
passports by the Polish Embassy. 

To the above, the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev replied in 
its Note of June 24, declaring that “in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of international law, the Government 
of the Republic of Poland asserts that the matter of Polish 
citizenship rests with them and they do not consider it possible 
that when verifying lists of Polish citizens demanded of the 
Embassy, the Soviet authorities should decide the citizenship of 
Polish citizens resident on the territory of the Republic of 
Poland, and who between 1939-1942 found themselves as is 
known not of their free will on the territory of the Soviet 
Union.” The Note went on to point out that the issue of pass- 
ports to Polish citizens was carried out by the Embassy and its 
Delegates in accordance with Polish laws and regulations in 
force. According to the Constitution of the Republic of Poland 
and Polish law, origin, religion, race or place of residence 
within the frontiers of the Republic of Poland, have no in- 
fluence on the citizenship of any given person. The note con- 
cluded thus, ‘Taking into consideration that the aforemen- 
tioned Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
is aimed at imposing a procedure in issuing passports, unprece- 
dented in relations between sovereign States, the Government 
of the Republic of Poland sees no possibility of discussing the 
principles of this question on the basis of the suggested pro- 
cedure.” 

In replying to this Note on July 9, the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs did not discuss the arguments con- 
tained in the Polish Embassy’s Note of June 24, but confined 
itself to stating that it continued to insist on the Polish Em- 
bassy’s adoption of the suggested procedure for the issue of 
passports. The Polish Government, unable to consent to such 
a procedure and unwilling to aggravate the misunderstanding 
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over this matter, instructed the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to 
suspend the issue of passports to Polish citizens. 

Towards the end of December 1942, the Polish relief crisis 
appeared to have come to an end when the Soviet authorities 
gave their consent to the establishment of a new form of relief 
organization in place of the Embassy Delegates, and it was 
then hoped that the conflict over Polish citizenship and the 
issue of passports would also be satisfactorily setded. These 
hopes proved vain as the Soviet Government adopted an atti- 
tude calculated to increase and intensify the conflict. 

On January 16, 1943, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs sent a new Note to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev in 
which it declared that despite the good will shown in its 
Note of December 1, 1941, when it agreed by way of exception, 
to recognize as Polish citizens persons of Polish origin (although 
persons of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin were 
thenceforth considered by the Soviet Government as Soviet 
citizens), the Polish Government had adopted a negative atti- 
tude to the said declaration of the Soviet Government and had 
not only refused to take suitable action, but had put forward 
demands conflicting with the sovereign rights of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics with regard to the territories in ques- 
tion. In consequence of the above, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs had been instructed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to state that the declaration contained in its Note of 
December 1, 1941, that an exception would be made in respect 
of persons of Polish origin must be considered no longer valid 
and that there was thus no longer any question of exonerating 
these persons from the regulations applicable to Soviet citizens. 

Thus the Soviet Government not only extended its uni- 
lateral decision to force Soviet citizenship on all persons resid- 
ing on Polish territory occupied by the Soviet authorities, but 
also asserted the sovereign rights of the Soviet Union to that 
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territory, which meant in fact that the Soviet Government raised 
territorial claims to Polish territory. 

The question of Soviet claims to Polish territory was first 
raised in Mr. Molotov’s circular Note of January 6, 1942, con- 
cerning the atrocities committed on the Russian population by 
the German armies. In that Note the City of Lwow was in- 
cluded among towns situated on Soviet territory. Acknowledg- 
ing receipt of Mr. Molotov’s Note, Ambassador Kot stated that the 
inclusion of Lw6w among Ukrainian cities must have been 
the result of a misunderstanding, for history, international law 
and the ethnical composition of its population prove that Lw6w 
was and remains a Polish city. In reply to Ambassador Kot’s 
Note, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs stated, on 
January 17, 1942, that it considered the Embassy’s view ex- 
pressed in the Note and in other documents, in which Lwow, 
Brze&, Stanislaw6w and other towns of the Soviet Union were 
included among towns situated on the territory of the Republic 
of Poland— unjustified, and advised the Embassy that the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs would not in the 
future be able to accept for examination any further Notes 
from the Embassy containing statements to that effect. 

In its Note of January 16, 1943, the Soviet Government 
again stated, this time quite plainly, that their territorial claims 
were not limited to certain towns in Poland, but to the entire 
territory which under the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of Septem- 
ber 28, 1939, had fallen to the Soviet Union. The tenor of this 
Note was in flagrant contradiction to Article I of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, which provided that “The Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes the 
Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in Poland 
as having lost their validity.” 

In replying to the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs presented on January 26, a Note 
to the Soviet Ambassador to the Polish Government, in the 
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opening paragraph of which he recalled die refusal of the 
Polish Government to take cognizance of the Note of Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, because the granting or withdrawal of Polish citi- 
zenship was an exclusive and undeniable attribute of the 
sovereignty of the Polish State. The Polish Government there- 
fore maintained their fundamental attitude as regards Polish 
citizenship, and found with the deepest regret, that the Soviet 
Note of January 16, 1943, was inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the joint 
Declaration of both Governments of December 4, 1941, which 
aimed at die re-establishment of relations based on confidence 
between both States, and left no doubt as to the nullification of 
the Soviet-German agreements of 1939, together with their politi- 
cal and legal consequences. The Note recalled, moreover, that in 
the Protocol attached to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 
30, 1941, the Soviet Government undertook to release all Polish 
citizens deprived of their freedom on Soviet territory, irre- 
spective of the reason for their detention. On the day the Agree- 
ment was signed there was on Soviet territory no category of 
Polish citizens other than those whose Polish citizenship the 
Soviet Government now refused to recognize, and the amnesty 
referred to above applied precisely to these persons in their 
status of Polish citizens. The Note of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ended by declaring that the Polish Government refused 
to recognize any unilateral decisions taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during the period in which Polish-Soviet relations 
had ceased, for decisions of this kind were contrary to interna- 
tional law, as for instance the IVth Hague Convention of 1907 
and the Atlantic Charter to which the U.S.S.R. had adhered, 
and that therefore the Polish Government insisted that the 
Soviet Government should treat all Polish citizens in conformity 
with the spirit and letter of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s reply of February 17, to the Polish 
Note of January 26, brought no new elements to the problem 
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under consideration, nor did it provide any relevant explanations. 
It merely stated that die Soviet Government did not c o n s id er it 
possible to discuss the p rob le ms of citizenship and that die 
Polish Government’s assertion concerning die inconsistency 
of the Soviet views with the IVth Hague C o n ve nt ion of 1907 
and the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, as well as 
die Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941— was w i tho u t founda- 
tion. In die opinion of the Soviet Government the people of 
the western districts of the Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian 
Republics had acquired Soviet citizenship at the "freely ex- 
pressed will of die people." 

When the Polish Gov ernm ent’s attention was caOed to the 
fact that despite all prote sts and although Ambassador Romer 
was negotiating with Mr. Molotov in Moscow, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had proceeded to ap p l y pleasure to foroa Soviet citizen- 
ship on Polish citizens, the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
presented a new Note to Ambassador Bogomolov on March 
29, 1943, in which he re-affirmed that in die light of the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, binding both parties, the attitude of the 
Soviet Government must be regarded as illegal and unjustifiable, 
for: (a) it was inconsistent with die Protocol attached to die 
Agreement referred to, which granted amnesty to all Polish 
citizens in the Soviet Union, and which as a bilateral legal act 
could not he modified or infringed by any unilateral Soviet de- 
cisions, and (b) die Decree of die Presidium of die Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. of Nove m ber 29, 1939, as to citizen- 
ship, enacted as it was in consequence of die Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939, and even containing a dire c t re f erenc e to one 
of them, must have been invalidated by Article I of the Polish- 
Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941. In view of the fact diet 
die Soviet Gove rnmen t (fid not agree to suspend die enforce- 
ment of its order concerning Polish c iti ze ns , die Polish Gov- 
ernment had hut one course, to protest emphatically and to 
state that it did not recognize this infringement of the sovereign 
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rights of the Polish State and that it reserved the fundamental 
right to repudiate in the future any accomplished fact either 
of a general character or affecting individual Polish citizens, 
brought about by the attitude of the Soviet Government. 

In the course of the conversations which Ambassador Romer 
had in Moscow between February 20 and March 18, 1943, 
with Premier Stalin and Commissar Molotov it was established 
that the Soviet authorities did not consider as Soviet citizens 
all Polish citizens who happened to be in the Eastern part of 
Poland which the Soviet Government consider as incorporated 
in the U.S.S.R., but not domiciled there. Negotiations were 
then initiated with a view to determining a suitable procedure 
for issuing Polish passports; Ambassador Romer insisted that 
the Soviet authorities define their attitude with regard to those 
persons in the U.S.S.R. whom they recognize as “indisputably” 
Polish citizens. In order to make this clear the Soviet Govern- 
ment supplied the Polish Embassy with extracts from the Civil 
Codes of the Russian and Ukrainian Republics. From these it 
was possible to learn what Soviet legislation understood by 
“persons domiciled.” In the light of these documents a person 
"domiciled” is one residing permanently in a given locality 
or else attached to it by his work, property or principal source 
of employment. The Soviet authorities were instructed to com- 
ply with this legislation, to revoke any orders incompatible with 
it and to return the Polish documents that had been confiscated. 
On April 16, 1943, the Polish Ambassador received a Note in- 
forming him that the competent Soviet authorities had received 
the necessary instructions for supply certificates of residence 
(vid na zhitelstvo ) to Polish citizens on Soviet territory. When 
issuing these documents, the local Soviet authorities fixed a 
period of two months as a time limit for acquiring Polish pass- 
ports from the Embassy. This they considered entirely sufficient. 
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In theory, the Government of the U.S.S.R. raised no further 
objection to passports being issued by the Embassy without 
consulting the Soviet authorities on the citizenship of the per- 
sons concerned. In practice, however, only such Polish citizens 
could apply for passports as had already been given a certificate 
of residence by the Soviet authorities. Passports issued to other 
categories of Polish citizens would have made them liable to 
prosecution by the Soviet authorities. 

Although the above procedure was not applied to any 
appreciable extent because of the rupture by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of diplomatic relations with Poland, it nevertheless 
remains evidence of the fact that even Soviet legislation recog- 
nizes a great number of Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as "indisputably” Polish citizens, with the 
right to acquire Polish passports and leave the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Romer's conversations with high Soviet of- 
ficials and the procedure arrived at as described above prove 
that the attitude of the Soviet Government with regard to the 
problem of Polish citizenship in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, first defined in the note dated December 1, 1941, 
and then on January 16, 1943, was once again changed. 

However the Note of January 16, 1943, had much wider and 
deeper implications. It marked the beginning of a new era in 
Polish-Soviet relations, an era in which the Soviet Government 
has been trying to deal unilaterally with Poland, the first victim 
of the 1939 German aggression, and this in their own way with- 
out the slightest regard for international law and justice, or con- 
sideration for the high principles in defence of which all other 
United Nations are fighting this war. 
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CHAPTER 1 

P«Hah Serial iibriwa Friar ta the War 


No. i 

Decree of the Council of People's Committors No. 698 issued in 
Moscow, August 29, 1918, abrogating the agreements of the Gov- 
ernment of the f o rmer Russian Empire with the Go ve r nm ents of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires, the Kingdoms of Prus- 
sia and Bavaria, the Duchies of Hesse, Oldenburg, Seehsen-Mem- 
ingen, and the City of Lubeck. 


Art. i 

Art. 2 

Art. 3. All agreements and acts concl u ded by the Government 
of the former Russian Empire with die Governments of the King- 
dom of Prussia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire in connection with 
the partitions of Poland, are annulled for ever by die present Resolu- 
tion, in view of the fact that they are contrary to the principle of 
the self-determination of peoples and to the revolutionary, legal con- 
ception of the Russian nation, which recognizes the inalienable right 
of the Polish nation to decide its own fate and to become united. 

Art. 4 

Art. 5 

Signed: Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars: 

V. U lyanov-Lenin. 

Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs: 

L. Karakhan. 

Executive Secretary of the Council of People’s Commissars: 

Vlad. Bormai-BRUYavrrcH. 
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No. 2 

Declaration of the Council of People's Commissars of the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic to the Polish Government and 
the Polish Nation, issued in Moscow, January 28 , 1920 . 

Poland is now confronted with a decision that for many years 
to come may have grave repercussions on the lives of both nations. 
Everything shows that the extreme imperialists of the Entente, the 
supporters and agents of Churchill and Clemenceau are directing at 
present all their efforts to draw Poland into a futile, ill-considered 
and criminal war with Soviet-Russia. 

Conscious of its responsibility for the fate of the Russian working 
masses and wishing to prevent new and innumerable disasters, sacri- 
fices and devastation threatening the two nations:— 

1. The Council of People’s Commissars declares that die policy 
of the U.S.S.R. towards Poland is based not on any occasional, 
transient considerations of war or diplomacy but on the inviolable 
principle of self-determination of nations and it has recognized and 
recognizes unreservedly the independence and sovereignty of the 
Polish Republic and declares this recognition to be the basis of all 
its relations with Poland from the moment of the formation of an 
independent Polish State. 

2. While regarding the last peace proposal of December 22 
put forward by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs as still 
fully valid, the Council of People’s Commissars, which has no ag- 
gressive intentions whatever, declares that the Red Army will not 
cross the present line of the White-Ruthenian front that passes near 
the following points: Dryssa, Dzisna, Polock, Borysow, Parycze, 
Railroad Stations Ptycz and Bialokozowice. As regards the Ukrain- 
ian front, the Council of People's Commissars declares in its own 
name and in the name of the provisional Ukrainian Government 
that the army of the Federated Soviet Republic will not engage in 
military operations to the West of the present line, running near the 
localities of Budouwa, Pilawy, Dereznia and Bar. 

3. The Council of die People's Commissars declares that the 
Soviet Government has not entered into any agreements or pacts, 
witfi Germany or any other country, aimed direcdy or indirecdy 
against Poland, and that the character and spirit of international pol- 
icy of the Soviet authorities excludes the very possibility of similar 
agreements, as well as attempts to exploit eventual conflict between 
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Poland and Germany or Poland and other countries in order to 
violate Poland’s independence and her territorial integrity. 

4. The Council of People’s Commissars declares that so far as 
the essential interests of Poland and Russia are concerned there is 
not a single question, territorial, economic or other, that could not 
. be solved in a peaceful way, through negotiation, mutual compro- 
mise or agreement, as is now the case in the negotiations with 
Estonia. 

WJiile recommending to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs that it obtain at the next session of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee in February, a confirmation by the Supreme 
Body of the Republic of the above stated basis of Soviet policy 
towards Poland, the Council of People’s Commissars considers on 
its part that by this categorical declaration it is fulfilling its duty 
towards the peace interests of the Russian and Polish nations and 
hopes that all controversial matters will be settled by friendly nego- 
tiations between Russia and Poland. 

Chairman of the- Council of People’s Commissars: 

V. Ulyanov-Lbnin. 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs: 

Tch ITCH ERIN. 

People’s Commissar for Army and Navy: 

Trotsky. 


No. 3 

Treaty of Peace between Poland, Russia and the Ukraine, signed 
at Riga, March 18, 1921. 

Preamble 

Poland— on the one hand— and Russia and the Ukraine— on the 
other— being desirous of putting an end to the war and of conclud- 
ing a final, lasting and honorable peace based on a mutual under- 
standing and in accordance with the peace preliminaries signed at 
Riga on October 12, 1920, have decided to enter into negotiations 
and have appointed for this purpose as plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the Polish Republic: 

MM. Jean Dabski, 

Stanislas Kauzik, 

Edouard Lechowicz, 

Henri Strasburger and 
L£on Wasilewski. 
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The Government of The Federal Socialist Republic of the Rus- 
sian Soviets, on its own behalf and with the authorization of the 
' Government of the White-Ruthenian Socialist Republic of Soviets 
and of the Government of the Ukrainian Socialist Republic of 
Soviets: 

MM. Adolphe Joffe 
Jacob Ganetski 
Emmanuel Kviring 
Leonide Obolenski and 
Georges Koutshoubinski. 

The above-mentioned plenipotentiaries met at Riga, and having 
exchanged their full powers, which were recognized as sufficient and 
found to be in good and due form, agreed to the following pro- 
visions: 

Riga, March i8, 1921. 

Article i 

The two Contracting Parties declare that a state of war has 
ceased to exist between them. 

Article 2 

The two Contracting Parties, in accordance with the principle 
of national self-determination, recognize the independence of the 
Ukraine and of White Ruthenia, and agree and decide that the 
eastern frontier of Poland, that is to say, the frontier between Po- 
land on the one hand, and Russia, White Ruthenia and the Ukraine 
on the other, shall be as follows: 

The frontier shall follow the course of the Western Dzwina, 
from the frontier between Russia and Latvia, to the point at which 
the frontier of the former Government 6f Wilno meets the frontier 
of the former Government of Witebsk; thence it shall follow the 
frontier between the former Governments of Wilno and Witebsk 
as far as the road running from the village of Drozdy to the town 
of Orzechowno, leaving the road and the town of Orzechowno to 
Poland; 

It shall then cross the railway line near the town of Orzechowno, 
and, turning towards the south-west, shall run along the railway line, 
leaving the station of Zahacie to Poland, the village of Zahacie to 
Russia, and the village of Stelmachowo to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the eastern frontier of the former Govem- 
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ment of Wilno as far as the meeting point of the districts of Dzisna, 
Lepel and Borysow; 

Thence it shall follow the frontier of the former Government of 
Wilno at an approximate distance of one kilometre, as far as the 
point at which this frontier turns westward near Sosnowiec; 

Thence the frontier shall continue in a straight line towards the 
sources of the River Czemica to the east of Homowa and thereafter 
it shall follow the Czemica river as far as the village of Wielka- 
Czemica, which it shall leave to White Ruthenia; 

Thence it shall continue in a south-westerly direction, across 
the Lake of Miadziol, to the village of Zarzeczyck which shall be 
left to White Ruthenia together with the village of Chmielewsz- 
czyzna; on the othef hand, the villages of Starosiele and of Turow- 
szczyzna shall belong to Poland; 

Thence the frontier shall run in a south-westerly direction to 
the confluence of the River Wilja with an unnamed stream on the 
west of the village of Drohomicz, leaving to White Ruthenia the 
following villages: Uhly, Wolbarowicze, Borowe, Szunowka, Bez- 
trock, Daleka, Klaczkdwek, Zazantow, Maciejowyce, and the follow- 
ing to Poland; Komajsk, Raszkdwka, Osowa, Kusk, Wardomicze, 
Solone, Milcz; 

Thence the line shall follow the river Wilja to the road on the 
south of the town of Dolhinowo; 

Thence it shall pass to the south as far as the village of Baturyn, 
leaving to White Ruthenia all that road and the villages of Rahozin, 
of Tokary, of Polosy and of Hluboczany, and to Poland the follow- 
ing villages: Owsianiki, Czamorucze, Zurawa, Ruszczyce, Zaciemien, 
Borld, Czerwiald and Baturyn; 

Thence it shall run to the town of Radoszkowicze, leaving to 
White Ruthenia the villages of Papysze, Sieliszcze, Podworany, 
Trusowicze North, Doszki, Cyganowo, Dworzyszcze, and Czyre- 
wicze, and to Poland the villages of Lukawiec, Mordasy, Rubce, 
Lawcowicze North, and Lawcowicze South, Budzki, Klhnonty, 
Wielkie Bakszty and the town of Radoszkowicze; 

Thence it shall follow the River Wiazdwka, to the village of 
Lipienie, leaving the latter village to Poland, then running in a 
south-westerly direction, crossing the railway and leaving the sta- 
tion of Radoszkowicze to White Ruthenia; 

Thence it shall run southward as from the town of Rak6w, 
leaving to White Ruthenia the villages of Wiekszyce, Dolzenie, 
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Mietkowa, Wielka Borozdynka and Kazielszczyzna, and to Poland 
the villages of Szypowaly, Macewicze, Stary Rak6w, Kuczkuny and 
the town of Rak6w; 

Thence the frontier shall continue as far as the town of Wolma, 
leaving to White Ruthenia the villages of: Wielkie Siolo, Malawka, 
Lukasze, and Szczepki, and to Poland the villages of Duszkowo, 
Chimorydy, Jankowce, and the town of Wolma; 

Thence it shall follow the road from the town of Wolma as 
far as the town of Rubiezewicze, leaving that road and the town to 
Poland; 

Thence it shall continue southward as far as the unnamed inn 
situated at the point at which the Baranowicze-Minsk railway crosses 
the Nowy Swierzen-Minsk road (see map, scale one English inch 
to ten versts, above the letter M at the beginning of the word 
Miezinowka; and map, scale one English inch to twenty-five versts, 
near Kolosowo) leaving the inn to Poland; the villages of Papki, 
Zywica, Poloniewicze, Osindwka, shall go to White Ruthenia and 
the villages of Lichacze and of Rozanka shall go to Poland; 

Thence the frontier shall pass across the center of the NieSwiez- 
Cimkowicze road to the west of Kukowicze, leaving the villages of 
Swerynowo, Kutiec, Lunina, Jazwina North, Bieliki, Jazwin, Ry- 
masze, and Kukowicze (all three) to White Ruthenia; the villages 
of Kul, Buczne, Dwianopol, Zurawy, Posieki, Juszewicze, Lisuny 
North and Lisuny South, Sultanowszczyzna and Pleszewicze to 
Poland; 

Thence it shall pass halfway between Kleck and Cimkowicze 
(between the villages of Puzowo and Prochody), leaving to White 
Ruthenia the villages of Raj6wka, Sawicze, Zarakowce, and Puzowo, 
and to Poland the villages of Marusin, East Smolicze, Lecieszyn, and 
Prochody; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the Warsaw-Moscow road, 
crossing it to the west of the village of West Filipowicze, and leav- 
ing die village of Ciechowa to White Ruthenia and the village of 
Jodczyce to Poland; 

Thence it shall run south as far as the Morocz river, near 
Choropol, leaving the villages of Stare Mokrany, Zadworze, Mok- 
rany and Choropol to White Ruthenia, and the villages of Ciedero- 
wiec, Ostaszki, Lozowicze, and Nowe Mokrany to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the Morocz river as far as its confluence 
with the river Slucz of Minsk; 
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Thence it shall follow the river Slucz as far as its confluence 
with the River Prypec; 

Thence it shall continue towards the village of Berezce, leaving 
the villages of Lubowicze, Chilczyce, and Berezce to White Ru- 
thenia, and the villages of North Lutki and South Lutki to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the road from the village of Bukcza, leav- 
ing the road and the village of Bukcza to White Ruthenia and the 
village of Korma to Poland; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the Samy-Olewsk railway, 
which it shall cross between the stations of Ostki and Snowidowicze, 
leaving to the Ukraine the villages of Wojtkowicze, Sobiczyn, Micha- 
lowka, and Budki Snowidowickie, and to Poland the villages of 
Radziwilowicze, Raczk6w, Bialowiska, Bialowiz, and Snowidowicze; 

Thence the frontier shall continue towards the village of Mysza- 
k6wka, leaving to the Ukraine the villages of Majdan Holyszewski, 
Zaderewie, Marjanpol, Zolny, Klomowa, and Rudnia Klonowska, 
and to Poland the villages of Derc, Okopy, Netreba, Woniacze, 
Perelysianka, Nowa Huta, and Myszak6wka; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the mouth of the River Kor- 
czyk, leaving the village of Mlynek to the Ukraine; 

Thence it shall run up the River Korczyk, leaving the town of 
Korzec to Poland; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the village of Milatyn, leav- 
ing to the Ukraine the villages of Poddubce, Kilikij6w, Dolzki, 
Naraj6wka, Ulaszanowka, and Marjan6wka, and the villages of 
Bohdandwka, Czemica, Kryl6w, Majk6w, Dolha, Friederland, Po- 
reba Kuraska, and Milatyn to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the road leading from the village of 
Milatyn to the town of OstnSg, leaving the villages of Moszczan6wka, 
Krzywin, and Solowie to the Ukraine, and the villages of Moszczan- 
ica, Bod6wka, Wilbowno, the town of Ostrog and the road to 
Poland; 

Thence it shall run up the River Wilja as far as the village of 
Chodaki, which remains to Poland; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the town of Bialoz6rka, leav- 
ing to the Ukraine the villages of Wielka Borowica, Stepandwka, 
North Bajmaki and South Bajmaki, Liski, Siwki, Woloski, the 
town of Jampol, the villages of Didkowce, Wiazowiec, and Krzywc- 
zyki, and to Poland the villages of Boloz6wka, Sadki, Obory, Szkro- 
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bot6wka, Parikowee, Grzybowa,' Lysohorka, Molodzk6w, and the 
town of Bialoz6rka; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the River Zbrucz, leaving the 
road and the village of Szczesnowka to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the River Zbrucz, as far as its confluence 
with the River Dniester. 

Article 3 

Russia and the Ukraine abandon all rights and claims to the 
territories situated to the west of the frontier laid down by Article 2 
of the present Treaty. Poland, on the other hand, abandons in favour 
of the Ukraine and of White Ruthenia all rights and claims to the 
territory situated to the east of this frontier. The two Contracting 
Parties agree that, in so far as the territory situated to the west 
of the frontier fixed in Article 2 of the present Treaty includes 
districts which form the subject of a dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania, the question of the attribution of these districts to one 
of those two States is a matter which exclusively concerns Poland 
and Lithuania. 

Article 4 


Article 5 

Each of the Contracting Parties mutually undertakes to respect 
in every way the political sovereignty of the other Party, to abstain 
from interference in its internal affairs, and particularly to refrain 
from all agitation, propaganda or interference of any kind, and not 
to encourage any such movement. 

Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to create or 
protect organisations which are formed with the object of encour- 
aging armed conflict against the other Contracting Party or of 
undermining its territorial integrity, or of subverting by force its 
political or social institutions, nor yet such organisations as claim 
to be die Government of the other Party or of a part of the terri- 
tories of the other Party. The Contracting Parties therefore, under- 
take to prevent such organisations, their official representatives and 
other persons connected therewith, from establishing themselves on 
their territory, and to prohibit military recruiting and the entry into 
their territory and transport across it, of armed forces, arms, muni- 
tions and war material of any kind destined for such organisations. 
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No. 4 

Decision of the Conference of Ambassadors, on the subject of the 
frontiers of Poland, March 15 , 1923 . 

The British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, signatories with 
the United States of America, as the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, of the Versailles Treaty of Peace: 

Considering that by the terms of Article 87, paragraph 3, of 
the said Treaty, it is for them to fix the frontiers of Poland, which 
have not been specified by that Treaty; 

Considering that on February 15, 1923, the Polish Government 
addressed to the Conference of Ambassadors a request inviting the 
Powers there represented to avail themselves of the rights conferred 
on them by the said Article; 

That, for its part, the Lithuanian Government has already, in 
its Note of November 18, 1922, shown itself anxious to see the said 
Powers avail themselves of die said rights; 

Considering that by the terms of Article 91 of the Treaty of 
Peace of Saint Germain-en-Laye, Austria has renounced in favor 
of the principal Allied and Associated Powers all its rights and tides 
to the territories which previously belonged to the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and which, situated outside the new frontiers 
of Austria, as they are described in Article 27 of the said Treaty, 
are not actually the subject of any attribution; 

Considering that it is recognized by Poland that in so far as 
the eastern part of Galicia is concerned, the ethnographical condi- 
tions necessitate an autonomous regime; 

Considering that the Treaty concluded between the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers and Poland on June 28, 1919, has 
provided for special guarantees in favour of racial, language and 
religious minorities in all the territories placed under Polish sov- 
ereignty; 

Considering that so far as its frontier with Russia is concerned, 
Poland has entered into direct relations with that State with a 
view to determining the line; 

That in so far as the frontier between Poland and Lithuania 
is concerned, there is cause to take into account the actual situation 
resulting, notably, from the Resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations on February 3, 1923: 
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Have charged the Conference of Ambassadors with the regula- 
tion of this question. 

In consequence, the Conference of Ambassadors: 

i. Decides to recognize as the frontiers of Poland: 

(1) With Russia: 

The line drawn and delimited by the agreement between the 
two States and on their responsibility dated November 28, 1922.* 

(2) With Lithuania: 

The line below described (according to the German map, scale 
1 : 100,000): 

From the point where the northern administrative limit of the 
district of Suwalki meets the frontier of Eastern Prussia (the point 
common to Eastern Prussia, Poland and Lithuania) and as far as 
the most southerly point of re-entry of the limit of the district of 
Suwalki, a point situated at about seven kilometres to the north- 
west of Punsk, the northern administrative limit of the district of 
Suwalki; 

Thence towards the south-east as far as a point on the road 
Berzniki-Kopciowo, situated about two kilometres to the south-east 
of Berzniki; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving Punsk to Poland, 
traversing Lake Galadus from its north-westerly extremity as far 
as a point situated about two kilometres to the north of Zegary, then 
passing towards the east, then parallel with the line of small lakes 
situated between Berzniki and Zegary at about two kilometres to 
the east of these lakes; 

Thence as far as a point about two kilometres 500 metres to 
the east of Zelwa on the River Marycha, a line to be determined 
on the spot; 

Thence, down the course of the River Marycha as far as the 
confluence of a small tributary situated on the left bank of this 
river and immediately above Studzianka; 

Thence, a line to be determined on the spot as far as the source 
of the River Igorka, then the course of this river which passes to 
Warwiszki as far as its confluence with the Niemen; 

Thence, down the course of the River Niemen as far as the 
confluence of the River Grawe; 

* Polish-Soviet Delimitation of Frontiers Agreement, signed Novem- 
ber 28, 1922, under the Treaty of Riga. 
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Thence, the River Grawe as far as the point where it intersects 
the high road from Merecz to Rotnica; 

Thence, a line to be determined on the spot as far as the con- 
fluence of the River Skroblis with the River Mereczanka; 

Thence, the course of the Mereczanka, as far as a bridge about 
300 metres to the south-east of Podkamien; 

Thence and as far as frontier post 142 at about two kilometres 
to the north-east of Strzelciszki; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving to Lithuania the 
localities of Podkamien, Karpiszki, Strzelciszki, to Poland those of 
Bortele, Kukle, and passing by way of the intersection of the roads 
from Bobryszki to Olkieniki and from Orany to Wojtowo on the 
railway from Grodno to Wilno; 

Thence as far as a point to be determined on the course of the 
River Wilja at about 800 metres to the west of Siurmance; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving to Lithuania the 
localities of Kalance, Szpiengleniki, Giecieniszki, Uzuleje, Prybance, 
Grecz6wka, Ismance, Jagielany, Dergiance, Kopciszki, Zailgi, Chwos- 
zczyzna, Niedzwied6wka, Janczuny, Daniliszki, Jerz6wka, Nowy 
Dw6r, Promysl6wka, Walakiszki, Kurkliszki, Kalejkiemie, Wilunis- 
zki, Kiermanczyszki, Bialolesie and Owsieniszki, and leaving to 
Poland the localities of W6jtowo, Puszkamia, Czam6kowale, Kol- 
Lejpuny, Wejksztelance, Ejgielance, Markowszczyzna, Strazn, 
Skobsk, Wizgirdy, Dombrowo, Dembniaki, Stanislaw6wka, Kotysz, 
Staszkuniszki, Lebiedzie, Mejluszki, Podworance, Glity, Pietkienis- 
zki, Kiermeliszki, Kudrany, Poniewiezka, Mejdany, Miciuny, Loj- 
dszki, Mejryszki, Barcie, Jateluny, Puzanowo, Kazimir6wka and 
Siurmance; 

Thence, the course of the River Wilja as far as a point situated 
about one kilometre 200 metres to the south of Sejmieniszki; 

Thence and as far as a point to be determined at the south- 
western extremity of Lake Dubinskie to the south of Zaltynie; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving in Lithuanian ter- 
ritory Pospierze, Kejmince, Sketery, Olinowo, Pory, Kontromiszki, 
Kiele, Awizance, Nieczance, Bojary, Olany, Palki, Ollis, Okmianka, 
Towkiele, Aleksandryszki, Gawejki, Zaltynie, and in Polish terri- 
tory the localities of Podworzance, Podgaj, Drawcza, Mejluny, Pa- 
piemia, Bortkuszki, Uzubledzie, Lip6wka, Poblyndzie, Zyndule, 
Astyki, Szalkowszczyzna, Romaszkance, Pogiry, Bor6wka, Santoki, 
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Pustylki, Gudejki, Stolewszczyzna, Zylwiszki, Szmilginie, Gawejki, 
Sidabry; 

Thence, a line traversing Lake Dubinskie as far as a point to 
be determined on the north-east bank at about 500 metres to the 
south-east of Olka; 

Thence and as far as a point to be determined on the south 
bank of Lake Prowal to the east of Surgahce; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving in Lithuanian ter- 
ritory the localities of Olka, Lake Bolosza, Labejszyszki, Mlynek, 
Janiszki, Szerejkiszki, Surgahce, and in Polish territory the locali- 
ties of Jankuniszki, Purwiniszki, Szarkiszki, Maciejowo, Ormiany, 
Skardzie, Nowosiolka, Grzybiance; 

Thence and as far as a point to be determined on the southern 
edge of the lake on the bank of which is Antolkony and at 500 
metres to the west of this locality; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving in Lithuanian ter- 
ritory the localities of Madejki, Mazule, Szakaliszki, Andrulance, 
Zukowszczyzna, Zemajtyszki, Prudziszki, Poluknis, Pozenis, Zwir- 
bliszki, Sidoriszki, Melejszany, and in Polish territory the localities 
of Maldziuny, Rutowszczyzna, Baranowo, Antoledzie, Bemiuny, 
Lyngmiany, Antokalnv; 

And thence as far as the frontier of Latvia; 

A line to be determined on the spot running towards the north- 
east then towards the north, passing between Lake Bolosza and 
Lake Dringis, and leaving in Lithuanian territory the localities of 
Auksztenis, Achramiance, Rejnie, Azany, Sadziuny, W.-Derewnia, 
Suntupie, Kalniszki, Szablowczyzna, Mugliszki, Jurkokalnie, Smol- 
weezki, Werugiszki, and in Polish territory the localities of Kozaczy- 
zna, Mejluny, Wardzikiemie, Aliejuny, Sakiszki, Pozemiszki, Karac- 
zuny, Smolwy, Paukszteliszki, Smolwy (north), Dulkiszki, Matej- 
kiszki; 

The tracing of this line on the spot is left to the care of the 
two Governments concerned, who will have every latitude to pro- 
ceed, by mutual agreement, to rectifications of detail which they 
may recognize on the spot as indispensable. 

2. Decides to recognize to Poland, which accepts all rights of 
sovereignty over the territories comprised between the frontiers above 
defined and the other frontiers of the Polish territory, with reserve 
to the dispositions of the Treaty of Peace concluded at Saint Ger- 
main-en-Laye concerning the charges and obligations incumbent 
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upon the States to which any territory of the former Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy is transferred. 

Done at Paris, March 15, 1923. 

Eric Phipps. R. Poincar£. 

Romano Arezzana. M. Matsuda. 

The undersigned, duly authorized, declares, in the name of the 
Polish Government, his acceptance of the foregoing dispositions. 
Done at Paris, March 15, 1923. 

Maurice Zamoyski. 


No. 5 

Note of April 5, 1923 from Hon. Hugh Gibson, Minister of the 
United States of America in Warsaw, to the Polish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, taking cognizance of the Decision of the Council of 
Ambassadors of March 15, 1 923. 

Warsaw, April 5, 1923. 

Excellency: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that my Government 
lias taken cognizance of the decision of the Council of Ambassadors 
at Paris of March 1 5, 1923 with regard to the Polish frontiers, this 
decision being in harmony with the assertions of territorial Sover- 
eignty of Poland. 

In view of this the officials of the American Government charged 

with the administration of the immigration law have agreed that for 

the balance of the present fiscal year the quotas of the regions of 

Pinsk and Eastern Galicia shall be merged into that of Poland. 

I take the occasion to express, Excellency, the renewed assurance 

of my highest consideration. , , 

3 6 Hugh Gibson. 


No. 6 

Protocol between Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for the immediate entry into 
force of the Treaty of Paris of August 27, 1928, regarding renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy,* signed at Moscow, 

February 9, 1929. 

The Government of the Estonian Republic, the President of the 
Latvian Republic, the President of the Polish Republic, His Majesty 


* Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
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the King of Rumania, and the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, being desirous of promoting 
the maintenance of peace between their respective countries and 
for this purpose of putting into force without delay, between the 
peoples of those countries, the Treaty for the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, signed at Paris on August 27, 
1928, have decided to achieve this purpose by means of the present 
Protocol and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries 


Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article i 

The Treaty for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, a copy of which 
is attached to the present Protocol as an integral part of that instru- 
ment, shall come into force between the Contracting Parties after 
the ratification of the said Treaty of Paris of 1928 by the competent 
legislative bodies of the respective Contracting Parties. 

Article 2 

The entry into force in virtue of the present Protocol, of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1928 in reciprocal relations between the Parties 
to the present Protocol shall be valid independently of the entry 
into force of the Treaty of Paris of 1928 as provided in Article 3 
of the last-named Treaty. 

Article 3 

1. The present Protocol shall be ratified by the competent legis- 
lative bodies of the Contracting Parties, in conformity with the re- 
quirements of their respective constitutions. 

2. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited by each of 
the Contracting Parties with the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics within one week of the ratification of the present 
Protocol by the respective parties. 

3. As from the date of the deposit of the instruments of ratifica- 
tion by two of the Contracting Parties, the present Protocol shall 
come into force between those two Parties. In reciprocal relations 
between the other Contracting Parties and the States for which it 
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has already come into force, the Protocol shall come into force as 
and when their instruments of ratification are deposited. 

4. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall immediately notify the deposit of the several ratifications to all 
the signatories to the present Protocol. 

Article 4 

In order to give effect to Article 1 of the present Protocol, each 
of the Contracting Parties, after ratification by its legislative 
bodies of the Treaty of Paris of 1928, shall immediately notify the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all the 
other Parties to the present Protocol, through the diplomatic channel. 

Article 5 

The present Protocol shall be open for the accession of the Gov- 
ernments of all countries. Notification of final accession shall be 
made to the address of die Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, which shall duly notify, all the other Parties to the 
present Protocol. Immediately on receipt of such notification of ac- 
cession, the present Protocol shall be put into force in reciprocal 
relations between the acceding State and all the other Parties to 
the present Protocol. 

Article 6 

The entry into force, in virtue of the present Protocol, of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1928, in reciprocal relations between the acced- 
ing State and all the other Parties to the said Protocol, shall be 
effected in the way laid down in Article 4 of the Protocol. 

Article 7 

The present Protocol has been drawn up in a single copy, an 
authentic copy of which shall be communicated by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to each of the signatory 
or acceding States. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol and have affixed their seals thereto. 

No. 7 

Pact of Non- Aggression between Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, signed at Moscow, July 25 , 1932 . 

The President of the Polish Republic, of the one part, and the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, of the other part. 
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Desirous of maintaining the present state of peace between their 
countries, and convinced that the maintenance of peace between 
them constitutes an important factor in the work of preserving uni* 
versal peace; 

Considering that the Treaty of Peace of March 18, 1921, con- 
stitutes, now as in the past, the basis of their reciprocal relations and 
undertakings; 

Convinced that the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and the exclusion of all that might be contrary to the normal condi- 
tion of relations between States are the surest means of arriving at 
the goal desired; 

Declaring that none of the obligations hitherto assumed by either 
of the Parties stands in the way of the peaceful development of 
their mutual relations or is incompatible with the present Pact; 

Have decided to conclude the present Pact with the object of 
amplifying and completing the pact for the renunciation of war 
signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, and put into force by the 
Protocol signed at Moscow on February 9, 1929, and for that pur- 
pose have designated as their Plenipotentiaries 

Who, after exchanging their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 

Article i 

The two Contracting Parties, recording the fact that they have 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy in their mutual 
relations, reciprocally undertake to refrain from taking any aggres- 
sive action against or invading the territory of the other Party, 
either alone or in conjunction with other Powers. 

Any act of violence attacking the integrity and inviolability of 
the territory or the political independence of the other Contracting 
Party shall be regarded as contrary to the undertakings contained 
in the present Article, even if such acts are committed without 
declaration of war and avoid all possible warlike manifestations. 

Article 2 

Should one of the Contracting Parties be attacked by a third 
State or by a group of other States, the other Contracting Party 
undertakes not to give aid or assistance, either directly or in- 
directly, to the aggressor State during the whole period of the 
conflict. 
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If one of the Contracting Parties commits an act of aggression 
against a third State the other Contracting Party shall have the 
right to be released from the present Treaty without previous 
denunciation. 

Article 3 

Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to be a party 
to any agreement openly hostile to the other Party from the point 
of view of aggression. 

Article 4 

The undertakings provided for in Articles 1 and 2 of the present 
Pact shall in no case limit or modify the international rights and 
obligations of each Contracting Party under agreements concluded 
by it before the coming into force of the present Pact, so far as the 
said agreements contain no aggressive elements. 

Article 5 

The two Contracting Parties, desirous of settling and solving, 
exclusively by peaceful means, any disputes and differences, of 
whatever nature or origin, which may arise between them, under- 
take to submit questions at issue, which it has not been possible to 
settle within a reasonable period by diplomatic channels, to a 
procedure of conciliation, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Convention for the application of the procedure of conciliation, 
which constitutes an integral part of the present Pact and shall be 
signed separately and ratified as soon as possible simultaneously 
with the Pact of Non-Aggression. 1 

Articlb 6 

The present Pact shall be ratified as soon as possible, and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged at Warsaw within 
thirty days following the ratification by Poland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, after which the Pact shall come into 
force immediately. 

Article 7 

The Pact is concluded for three years. If it is not denounced 
by one of the Contracting Parties, after previous notice of not 

1 The Convention for Conciliation between the Republic of Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was ' signed at Moscow, 
November 23, 1932. 
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less than six months before the expiry of that period, it shall be 
automatically renewed for a further period of two years. 

Article 8 

The present Pact is drawn up in Polish and Russian, both texts 
being authentic. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Pact and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done at Moscow, in two copies, July 25, 1932. 

Protocol of Sicnaturb No. i 

The Contracting Parties declare that Article 7 of the Pact of 
July 25, 1932, cannot be interpreted as meaning that the expiry 
of the time-limit or denunciation before the expiry of the time- 
period under Article 7 could have as a result the limitation or 
cancellation of the obligations arising out of the Pact of Paris of 
1928. 

Done at Moscow, in two copies, July 25, 1932. 

Protocol of Signature No. 2 

On signing the Pact of Non-Aggression this day, the two Parties 
having exchanged their views on die draft Conciliation Convention 
submitted by the Soviet Party, declare that they are convinced that 
there is no essential difference of opinion between them. 

Done at Moscow, in two copies, July 25, 1932. 


No. 8 

Convention for the Definition of Aggression, signed at London, 

July 3, 1933. 

His Majesty the King of Rumania, the President of the Estonian 
Republic, the President of the Latvian Republic, the President of 
the Polish Republic, the President of the Turkish Republic, the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, and His Majesty 
tue King of Afghanistan; 

Being desirous of consolidating the peaceful relations existing 
between their countries; 

Mindful of the fact that the Briand-Kellogg Pact, of which 
they are signatories, prohibits all aggression; 
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Deeming it necessary, in the interests of the general security, 
to define aggression as specifically as possible, in order to obviate 
any pretext whereby it might be justified; 

And noting that all States have an equal right to independence, 
security, the defence of their territories, and the free development 
of their institutions; 

And desirous, in the interest of the general peace, to ensure 
to all peoples the inviolability of the territory of their countries; 

And judging it expedient, in the interest of the general peace, 
to bring into force, as between their countries, precise rules defining 
aggression, until such time as those rules shall become universal; 

Have decided, with the aforesaid objects, to conclude the present 
Convention, and have duly authorized for this purpose 


Who have agreed on the following provisions: 

Article i 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to accept in 
its relations with each of the other Parties, from the date of the 
entry into force of the present Convention, the definition of 
aggression as explained in the report dated May 24, 1933, of the 
Committee on Security Questions (Politis Report) to the Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, which report 
was made in consequence of the proposal of the Soviet delegation. 

Article 2 

Accordingly, the aggressor in an international conflict shall, sub- 
ject to the agreements in force between the parties to the dispute, 
be considered to be that State which is the first to commit any of 
the following actions: 

1. Declaration of war upon another State; 

2. Invasion by its armed forces, with or without a declaration 
of war, of the territory of another State; 

3. Attack by its land, naval or air forces, with or without a 
declaration of war, on the territory, vessels or aircraft of another 
State; 

4. Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State; 

5. Provision of support to armed bands formed in its territory 
which have invaded the territory of another State, or refusal, not- 
withstanding the request of the invaded State, to take, in its own 
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territory, all the measures in its power to deprive those bands of all 
assistance or protection. 

Article 3 

No political, military, economic or other considerations may 
serve as an excuse or justification for the aggression referred to in 
Article 2 (for examples see Annex). 

Article 4 

The present Convention shall be ratified by each of the High 
Contracting Parties in accordance with its laws. 

The instruments of ratification shall be deposited by each of 
the High Contracting Parties with the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

As soon as the instruments of ratification have been deposited 
by two of the High Contracting Parties, the present Convention* 
shall come into force as between those two Parties. The Convention 
shall come into force as regards each of the other High Contracting 
Parties when it deposits its instruments of ratification. 

Each deposit of instruments of ratification shall immediately 
be notified by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to all the signatories of the present Convention. 

Article 5 

The present Convention has been signed in eight copies, of 
which each of the High Contracting Parties has received one. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Convention and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done in London, July 3, 1933. 

Annex 

To Article 3 of the Convention for the Definition of Aggression. 

The High Contracting Parties, signatories of the Convention 
for the Definition of Aggression. 

Desiring, subject to the express reservation that the absolute 
validity of the rule laid down in Article 3 of that Convention shall 
be in no way restricted, to furnish certain indications for determin- 
ing the aggressor. 
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Declare that no act of aggression within the meaning of Article 
2 of that Convention can be justified on either of the following 
grounds, among others: 

(a) The internal condition of a State: 

E.g., its political, economic, or social structure; alleged defects 
in its administration; disturbances due to strikes, revolutions, coun- 
ter-revolutions, or civil war. 

(b) The international conduct of a State: 

E.g., the violation or threatened violation of the material or 
moral rights or interests of a foreign State or its nationals; the 
rupture of diplomatic or economic relations; economic or financial 
boycotts; disputes relating to economic, financial, or other obligations 
towards foreign States; frontier incidents not forming any of the 
cases of aggression specified in Article 2. 

The High Contracting Parties further agree to recognize that 
the present Convention can never legitimate any violations of 
international law that may be implied in the circumstances com- 
prised in the above list 

Protocol of Signature 

It is hereby agreed between the High Contracting Parties that 
should one or more of the other States immediately adjacent to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics accede in the future to the 
present Convention, the said accession shall confer on the State or 
States in question the same rights and shall impose on them the 
same obligations as those conferred and imposed on the ordinary 
signatories. 1 


No. 9 

Protocol signed at Moscow, May 5, 1934, between Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics prolonging until December 31, 
1945, the Pact of Non- Aggression of July 25, 1932. 

The President of the Republic of Poland, and The Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Being desirous of providing as firm a basis as possible for the 
development of the relations between their countries; 

Being desirous of giving each other fresh proof of the unchange- 

1 On July 22, 1933, the Republic of Finland adhered to this Con- 
vention. 
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able character and solidity of the pacific and friendly relations 
happily established between them; 

Moved by the desire to collaborate in the consolidation of world 
peace and also for the stability and peaceful development of inter- 
national relations in Eastern Europe; 

Noting that the conclusion on July 5, 1932, at Moscow, of 
the Treaty between the Republic of Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has had a beneficial influence on the develop- 
ment of their relations and on the solution of the above-mentioned 
problems; 

Have decided to sign the present Protocol, and have for this 
purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries 


Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good 
and true form, have agreed on the following provisions: 

Article i 

In modification of the provisions of Article 7 of the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression concluded at Moscow on July 25, 1932, between 
the Republic of Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
concerning the date and manner in which that Treaty shall cease 
to have effect, the two Contracting Parties decide that it shall remain 
in force until December 31, 1945. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall be entitled to de- 
nounce the Treaty by giving notice to that effect six months before 
the expiry of the above-mentioned period. If the Treaty is not 
denounced by either of the Contracting Parties, its period of 
validity shall be automatically prolonged for two years; similarly, 
the Treaty shall be regarded as prolonged on each occasion for a 
further period of two years, if it is not denounced by either of the 
Contracting Parties in the manner provided for in the present 
Article. 

Article 2 

The present Protocol is drawn up in duplicate, each copy being 
in the Polish and Russian languages and both texts being equally 
authentic. 

The present Protocol shall be ratified as soon as possible, and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged between the 
Contracting Parties at Warsaw. 
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The present Protocol shall come into force on the date of the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done at Moscow in duplicate, in the Polish and Russian lan- 
guages, the 5th day of May, 1934. 

Final Protocol 

In connection with the signature on this date of the Protocol 
prolonging the Treaty of Non-Aggression between the Republic of 
Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of July 25, 1932, 
each of the High Contracting Parties, having again examined all 
the provisions of the Peace Treaty concluded at Riga on March 
18, 1921, which constitutes the basis of their mutual relations, de- 
clares that it has no obligations and is not bound by any declarations 
inconsistent with the provisions of the said Peace Treaty and in 
particular of Article 3 thereof. 

Consequently, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics confirms that the Note from the People’s Commissar, 
G. V. Tchitcherin, of September 28, 1926, to the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment cannot be interpreted to mean that the Note implied any 
intention on the part of the Soviet Government to interfere in the 
settlement of the territorial questions mentioned therein. 

Done at Moscow in duplicate, in the Polish and Russian lan- 
guages, the 5th day of May, 1934. 


No. 10 

Notes exchanged in Moscow on September 10, 1934, between the 
Polish Government and the Soviet Government in connection with 
the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations. 

Moscow, September 10, 1934. 

Mr. People’s Commissar, 

In connection with the eventuality of the entry of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics into the League of Nations, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Poland proposes to the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics a reciprocal recognition that 
after the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has entered the League 
of Nations the relations between the Republic of Poland and the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will in all their extent continue 
on the basis of all existing agreements between them, including the 
Pact of Non-Aggression and the Convention for the Definition of 
Aggression. 

Henryk Sokolnicki. 

Mr. Mikolai Krestinski, 

Director of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
in Moscow. 


Moscow, September io, 1934. 

Mr. Charge* d' Affaires, 

In reply to your Note of even date, I have the honor to com- 
municate to you in the name of my Government that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics completely agrees 
with the Polish Government on the question that, after the eventual 
invitation to and entry of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
into the League of Nations, the relations between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of Poland will remain 
on the basis of the treaties existing between them, all of which, 
including the Pact of Non-Aggression and the Convention for the 
Definition of Aggression, will continue to preserve all their force. 

M. Krestinski. 

Mr. Sokolnicki, 

Charge d’Affaires of the Republic of Poland in Moscow. 


No. 1 1 

Joint Communique issued in Moscow, November 26, 1938, by the 
Polish and Soviet Governments on the subject of Polish-Soviet 

relations. 

A series of conversations recently held between M. Litvinov, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., and 
M. Grzybowski, Polish Ambassador in Moscow, has led to the 
following statement: 

1. Relations between the Polish Republic and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics are and will continue to be based to the 
fullest extent on all the existing Agreements, including the Polish- 
Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression dated July 25, 1932. This Pact, 
concluded for five years and extended on May 5, 1934, for a 
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further period ending December 31, 1945, has a basis wide enough 
to guarantee the inviolability of peaceful relations between the two 
States. 

2. Both Governments are favorable to the extension of their 
commercial relations. 

3. Both Governments agree that it is necessary to settle a num- 
ber of current and longstanding matters which have arisen in con- 
nection with the various agreements in force, and, in particular, 
to dispose of the various frontier incidents which have lately been 
occurring. 


CHAPTER 2 

Soviet Aggression and Polish-Soviet Conflict 
arising therefrom 

No. 12 

Despatch of September 17, 1 939 , from Mr. Grzybowski, Polish 
Ambassador in Moscow, to the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
reporting his conversation with M. Potemkin, Deputy People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

Moscow, September 17, 1939. 

Mr. Potemkin sent for me today, September 17, at 3 a.m., and 
read me a Note from his Government, signed by Premier Molotov. 
The Note communicates that the Soviet Government have ordered 
their troops to cross the Polish frontier. The motives given in the 
Note were of such a nature that I refused to take it into cognizance 
and categorically protested against its contents. In view of the 
absence of Soviet diplomatic representatives from Poland, I agreed 
only to transmit the above information. I await instructions. 


No. 13 

Text of Note of September 17, 1939 , read by M. Potemkin, Deputy 
Peoples Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to M. Grzybowski, Polish 
Ambassador in Moscow . 

The Polish-German War has revealed the internal bankruptcy of 
the Polish State. During the course of ten days' hostilities Poland 
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has lost all her industrial areas and cultural centres. Warsaw no 
longer exists as the capital of Poland. The Polish Government lias 
d isintegrated r and no longer sh ows any sign of li fe. This means 
that the Polish State and its Government have, in fact, ceased to 
exist. Therefore the Agreements concluded between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland have ceased to operate. Left to her own devices and 
bereft of leadership, Poland has become a suitable field for all manner 
of hazards and surprises, which may constitute a threat to the 
U.S.S.R. For these reasons the Soviet Government, which hitherto 
has preserved neutrality, cannot any longer observe a neutral attitude 
towards these facts. 

The Soviet Government further cannot view with indifference 
the fact that the kindred Ukrainian and White Ruthenian people, 
who live on Polish territory and who are at the mercy of fate, are 
left defenceless. 

In these circumstances, the Soviet Government has directed the 
High Command of the Red Army to order the troops to cross the 
frontier and to take under their protection the life and property of 
the population of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia. 

At the same time the Soviet Government proposes to take all 
measures to extricate the Polish people from the unfortunate war into 
which they were dragged by their unwise leaders, and enable them 
to live a peaceful life. 


No. 14 

Communique issued on September 17 , 1939 , by the Polish Embassy 

in London. 

London, September 17, 1939. 

On September 17, at 4 a.m., Soviet troops crossed the frontier 
of Poland at many points and were met immediately with strong 
resistance on the part of the Polish national army. A sharp en- 
counter in particular is being fought near the frontier in the region 
of Molodeczno. 

The pretext which the Soviet Government advance in order to 
justify this flagrant act of direct aggression is that the Polish Gov- 
ernment has ceased to exist, and that it has abandoned the terri- 
tory of Poland, thus leaving the Polish population on territories 
outside the zone of war with Germany without protection. The 
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Polish Government cannot enter into any discussion of the pretext 
which the Soviet Government has invented in order to justify the 
violation of the Polish frontier. 

The Polish Government, responsible to the President of the 
Republic and to the duly elected National Parliament, are function- 
ing on Polish territory and are carrying on the war against the 
German aggressors by all the means in their power. 

By the act of direct aggression committed this morning the 
Soviet Government have flagrantly violated the Polish-Russian Pact 
of Non-Aggression concluded in Moscow on July 25, 1932, in which 
both parties mutually undertook to abstain from all aggressive 
action or from attack against each other. Moreover, on May 5, 1934, 
by the Protocol signed in Moscow, the above Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion was prolonged until December 31, 1945. 

By the Convention concluded in London on July 3, 1933, Soviet 
Russia and Poland agreed on a definition of aggression, which 
clearly stamped as an act of aggression any encroachment upon 
the territory of one Contracting Party by the armed forces of the 
other and furthermore, that no consideration of a political, military, 
economic, or any other order could in any circumstances sdrve as a 
pretext or excuse for committing an act of aggression. 

Therefore, by the act of wanton aggression committed this 
morning, the Soviet Government stands self-condemned as a viola- 
tor of its international obligations, thus contradicting all the moral 
principles upon which Soviet Russia pretended to base her foreign 
policy since her admittance into the League of Nations. 


No. 15 

Communique issued in Kuty on September 17 , 1939 , by the Polish 
Government, protesting against the Soviet aggression. 

The Polish Ambassador in Moscow has refused to accept the 
Note presented to him to-day by the Soviet Government. 

The Pplish Government has approved this attitude of their 
Ambassador who has asked the Soviet Government for his passports. 

The Polish Government solemnly protest against the unilateral 
violation of the Non-Aggression Pact by Russia and against the 
invasion of Polish territory at a moment when the whole Polish 
Nation is making a supreme effort to repel the German aggressor. 
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The Polish Government protests against the motives alleged in 
the Note of the Soviet Government because the Polish Government 
are carrying on their normal activities and the Polish Army is suc- 
cessfully resisting the enemy. 


No. 1 6 

Note of September 18, 1939, presented by the Polish Ambassador 
in Paris to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs * 

On the instruction of his Government the Polish Ambassador 
has the honor to communicate the following to the Government 
of the French Republic: 

To-day, September 17, 1939, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics committed an aggression against Poland. At dawn large 
Soviet forces crossed the Polish frontier at several points. The 
Polish troops resisted. In view of the superiority of the Soviet 
forces, the Polish troops withdrew, fighting. 

The Polish Government have protested to Moscow, and have 
instructed their Ambassador to demand his passports. The Polish 
Government await from the Allied French Government a categorical 
protest against the aggression committed by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The Polish Government reserve the right to call upon their 
Allies in regard to the obligations devolving upon them by virtue 
of the treaties in force. 


No. 17 

German-Soviet Communique of September 18, 1939, concerning 
military co-operation on Polish territory. 

In order to avoid all kinds of unfounded rumours concerning 
the respective aims of the Soviet and German armies operating in 
Poland the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Govern- 
ment declare that the operations of these armies do not involve 
any aim contrary to the interests of Germany and of the U.S.S.R. 
or to the spirit and the letter of the German-Russian pact of non- 

* A similar Note was presented to the British Foreign Office by the 
Polish Ambassador in London. 
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aggression. On the contrary, the aim of these armies is to restore ^ 
peace and order destroyed by the collapse of the Polish State and <C 
to help the Polish population to reconstruct the conditions of ( 
their political existence. 


No. 1 8 

German-Soviet Communique of September 22, 1939, on the de- 
marcation line between the German and Soviet military zones . 
The German Government and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have established a demarcation line between 
the Soviet and the German armies along the course of the river 
Pissa to its confluence with the river Narew; further the river 
Narew to its confluence with the river Bug; then the river Bug 
to its confluence with the river Vistula. 


No. 19 w 

Soviet-German Agreement signed in Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Government, 
following the collapse of the former Polish State, consider it as 
exclusively their own task to restore peace and order in these terri- 
tories and to assure to the peoples inhabiting them a peaceful 
existence which will correspond to their national characteristics. 
With this object in view, they have concluded the following Agree- 
ment: 

Article i 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Government 
establish, as the frontier between their respective State interests 
in the territory of the former Polish State, a line which is marked 
on the attached map and which will be given in more detail in a 
supplementary Protocol. 

Article 2 

Both countries recognize as final the frontier between their 
respective State interests, as set out in Article 1, and will resist 
any interference with this decision on the part of other Powers. 

Article 3 

The German Government will carry out the necessary State 
reconstruction on the territory west of the line indicated in Article 
1, and the Soviet Government on the territory east of this line. 
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Article 4 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Government 
regard the above-mentioned reconstruction as a reliable foundation 
for the future development of friendly relations between their peoples. 


Article 5 

This agreement is subject to ratification. The exchange of 
instruments of ratification is to take place as soon as possible in 
Berlin. 

The agreement enters into force from the moment of its signa- 
ture. 


Molotov Ribbentrop 


No. 20 

Polish Government's protest of September 30, 1939, against the 
German-Soviet Agreement of September 28, 1939, presented by 
the Polish Ambassador in London to the British Foreign Office * 

In face of the flagrant violation of the sacred rights of the Polish 
State and the Polish Nation constituted by the Agreement of Sep- 
tember 28 between Germany and the U.S.S.R., disposing of terri- 
tories of the Polish Republic for the benefit of the two aggressor 
f States, in the name of the Polish Government I make the most 
formal and solemn protest against this machination woven between 
y Berlin and Moscow in contempt of all international obligations 
/ and all human morality. 

\ Poland will never recognize this act of violence, and strong in 
the justice of her cause she will not cease to struggle for the day 
when, her territory liberated from the invaders, her legitimate rights 
will be established in their entirety. 

By the heroic resistance of her army, by the patriotic sacrifice 
of all her population which has been demonstrated in the heroic 
defence of the capital city of Warsaw, of Lw 6 w, of Gdynia, of 
Modlin and of so many other towns, the Polish nation has clearly 
proved to the world its steadfast will to live in freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Basing herself on the unanimous sympathy of all the countries 
which respect liberty and good faith in relations between peoples, 

* A similar protest was presented by Polish diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad to the respective Governments to which they were accredited. 
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and confident in the steadfast support which is guaranteed her by 
her treaties of alliance, Poland will continue the struggle by all 
means in her power, confident in her future and in ultimate victory. 


No. 21 

SovietrUthuanian Agreement signed in Moscow, October 10 , 19 39 . 

With a view to furthering the friendly relations established by 
the Treaty of Peace of July 12, 1920, between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Lithuanian Republic, which are based on the mutual recogni- 
tion of political independence and non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the other State, the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. on the one part and the President of the Lithuanian 
Republic on the other part: 

Being of the opinion that the treaty of non-aggression and 
peaceful settlement of differences has continued, since it was signed 
on September 28, 1926, to serve as the foundation of their mutual 
relations and obligations; 

Being convinced moreover that it is in the interests of the two 
Contracting Parties to define the exact conditions of their guarantee 
of mutual security and of a just decision as to sovereignty over the 
city and district of Wilno, which were illegally detached from 
Lithuania by Poland; 

Have deemed it necessary to conclude the present Agreement 
for the restoration of the city and district of Wilno to the Lithuanian 
Republic, as well as a pact of mutual assistance between the U.S.S.R. 
and Lithuania, and for this purpose have appointed their Pleni- 
potentiaries 


Article 1 

In order to strengthen the friendship between the U.S.S.R. and 
Lithuania, the city of Wilno and the district of Wilno are hereby 
returned to the Republic of Lithuania by the U.S.S.R. to be reunited 
with the territory of the State of Lithuania. The boundary between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Republic of Lithuania is demarcated as 
shown in the attached map. This boundary line is to be more 
exactly described in a supplementary Protocol 
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No. 22 

Polish Government's protest of October 18, 1939, against the Soviet - 
Lithuanian Agreement sent to Allied and Neutral Governments 
through Polish diplomatic representatives. 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that the Polish 
Government, having learned of the Pact of Mutual Assistance 
signed on October io, 1939, between the U.S.S.R. and Lithuania, 
have presented a formal protest to the Lithuanian Government against 
the acceptance by the said Government of any territory ceded by the 
U.S.S.R. which does not belong to that Union. 


No. 23 

Polish Government's protest of October 21, 1939, against the holding 
of a plebiscite by the Soviets on Polish territory temporarily occupied 
by the U.S.S.R. sent to Allied and Neutral Governments through 
Polish diplomatic representatives . 

By order of my Government, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing for your Excellency's information: 

The Polish Government have just learned that on Polish terri- 
t tory temporarily occupied by the U.S.S.R. a plebiscite is to be held 
to ascertain the will of the population on the question of the transfer 
of such territory to the U.S.S.R. 

C The Polish Government hereby declare that the holding of 
) such a plebiscite in areas under military occupation is contrary to 
/ International Law. Therefore they will consider such a plebiscite 
/ as null and void, and in no case will they recognize it as having 
v force of law. 


No. 24 

Decree of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R . issued in Moscow 
on November* 1, 1939, concerning the incorporation of Western 
Ukraine into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its union 
1 ivith the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic . 

The Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
having heard the report of the Authorized Committee of the 
National Assembly of Western Ukraine has decided as follows: 
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1. To comply with the petition of the National Assembly of 
Western Ukraine to incorporate it in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and to unite it with the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

2. To instruct the Presidium of the Supreme Council to fix a 
date for the election of representatives of Western Ukraine to the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 

3. To propose to the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic the admission of Western Ukraine to the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

4. To instruct the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
to submit to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for examination 
a plan for the demarcation of boundaries between the provinces 
and districts on the borders of the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 
Republic and the White-Ruthenian Socialist Soviet Republic. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

M. Kalinin. 

Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

A. Gorkin. 


No. 25 

Decree of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. issued in Moscow 
on November 2, 1939 , concerning the incorporation of Western 
White Ruthenia into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its 
union with the White Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
having heard the report of the Authorized Committee of the 
National Assembly of Western White Ruthenia has decided as 
follows: 

1. To comply with the petition of the National Assembly of 
Western White Ruthenia to incorporate Western White Ruthenia 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and to unite it with the 
White Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

2. To instruct the Presidium of the Supreme Council to fix a 
date for the election of representatives of Western White Ruthenia 
to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 
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3. To propose to the Supreme Council of the White Ruthenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic the admission of Western White Ruthenia 
to the White Ruthenian S.S.R. 

4. To instruct the Supreme Council of the White Ruthenian 
S.S.R. to submit to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. for ex- 
amination a plan for the demarcation of boundaries between the 
provinces and districts on the borders of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the White Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

M. Kalinin. 

Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

A. Gorkin. 


No. 26 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 
issued in Moscow on November 29 , 1939 , concerning the acquisi- 
tion of citizenship of the U.S.S.R. by the inhabitants of the 
Western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian S.S.R. 

1. In conformity with the Citizenship of the U.S.S.R. Act 
of August 19th, 1938, it is decreed that the following are henceforth 
citizens of the U.S.S.R.: 

a) former Polish citizens who were on the territory of the 
Western districts* of the Ukraine and White Ruthenia when 
these became part of the U.S.S.R. (November 1 and 2, 1939). 

b) persons who arrived in the U.S.S.R. on the basis of the agree- 
ment of November 16, 1939, between the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. and the German Government as well as those who 
arrived as a result of the cession by the U.S.S.R. to Lithuania 
of the city of Wilno and the district* of Wilno in accordance 
with the agreement of October 10, 1939. 

2. Former Polish citizens resident in the Western districts* of 
the Ukraine and White Ruthenia who were not present in the 
territory of these districts* on November 1 and 2, 1939, and do 
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not possess Soviet citizenship can acquire the citizenship of the 
U.S.S.R. by the procedure provided in Article 3 of the Citizen- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. Act. 

3. Such persons enumerated in Paragraph 1 of the present 
Decree as were deprived of Soviet citizenship under the Decree 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. of December 15th, 1921 
may acquire citizenship of the U.S.S.R. by the procedure provided 
in Article 3 of the Citizenship of the U.S.S.R. Act. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

M. Kalinin. 

Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

A. Gorkin. 


No. 27 

Polish Government’s Protest of February 3 , 1940 , against the 
conscription of Polish citizens by the Red Army, sent to Allied and 
Neutral Governments through Polish diplomatic representatives. 

By order of my Government I have the honor to submit the 
following for Your Excellency’s information: 

The Soviet authorities have proceeded on the territories of- the 
Republic of Poland occupied by the armies of the U.S.S.R. to carry 
out a military census of all men aged from 18 to 50 and of all 
women who have attended nursing courses, and this as a preliminary 
step to their military service. 

Further to its protest against the decision to incorporate the 
above mentioned territories in the U.S.S.R. and having regard 
to the stipulations of international law in force, the Polish Govern- 
ment protests against this new violation of international law and 
custom. 

In drawing attention to the fact that the use of force to compel 
Polish nationals to serve in the army of a State which occupied 
by violence part of the territory of Poland, will entail a large number 
of victims, the Polish Government here and now hold responsible 
therefore the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
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No. 28 

Polish Government's Protest of July 25, 1940, against the annexation 
of the district of Wilno, sent to Allied and Neutral Governments 
through Polish diplomatic representatives . 

By order of my Government I have the honor to submit the 
following for Your Excellency's information: 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. has proceeded to annex the 
territories of the three Baltic Republics. This annexation also 
includes the territory of Wilno which was already illegally occupied 
by Soviet troops in September 1939 and retroceded to the Lithuanian 
Government in October 1939, and is now reoccupied by Soviet 
troops simultaneously with the Lithuanian territory. 

The Polish Government solemnly protests against this new 
violation of international law by the U.S.S.R. and formally reserves 
all its rights to the territories of the Republic of Poland occupied 
by Soviet troops, whether in September 1939 or recently. This 
act of violence committed by the U.S.S.R. confers upon it no rights 
whatsoever to the territories thus occupied, and the Polish Govern- 
ment reserve the right to claim at the appropriate time reparation 
from the Soviet Government for damages which the Soviet occupa- 
tion has caused or may cause to Poland and Polish nationals. 


No. 29 

Polish Government's Protest of February 21, 1941, against the 
forcing of Soviet citizenship on Polish citizens, sent to Allied and 
Neutral Governments through Polish diplomatic representatives. 

By order of my Government I have the honor to submit the 
following for Your Excellency's information: 

The Polish Government has recently been informed that the 
Soviet authorities acting now on the Polish territories occupied by 
the U.S.S.R. are proceeding to register the population and are 
forcing Polish citizens, under threat of reprisals, to renounce formally 
their Polish nationality, to cease all activity aimed at the restoration 
of the independence of Poland, and to declare that they will hence- 
forward consider themselves loyal citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

The Polish Government protests against this new and flagrant 
breach of the elementary principles of international law and justice 
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by the U.S.S.R. which, in agreement with the German Reich, 
invaded Polish territory in arms. 

The Polish Government here and now declares that it will 
consider null and void any declaration of the sort indicated above, 
that Polish citizens may be driven to make under duress by Soviet 
authorities. 


CHAPTER 3 

The Polish-Soviet Agreement of 1941 


No. 30 

Polish-Soviet Agreement signed in London, July 30 , 1941 . 


The Government of the Republic of Poland and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have concluded the 
present Agreement and decided as follows: 

1. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
recognizes that the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 relative to terri- 
torial changes in Poland have lost their validity. The Government 
of the Republic of Poland declares that Poland is not bound by any 
Agreement with any third State directed against the U.S.S.R. 

2. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the two Gov- 
ernments upon the signature of this Agreement and an exchange 
of ambassadors will follow immediately. 

3. The two Governments mutually undertake to render one an- 
other aid and support of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite 
Germany. 

4. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
expresses its consent to the formation on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of a Polish Army under a commander 
appointed by the Government of the Republic of Poland, in agree- 
ment with the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will be subordinated in operational matters to 
the Supreme Command of the U.S.S.R. on which there will be a 
representative of the Polish Army. All details as to command, 
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organization and employment of this force will be settled in a sub- 
sequent Agreement. 

5. This Agreement will come into force immediately upon its 
signature and without ratification. The present Agreement is drawn 
up in two copies, each of them in the Russian and Polish languages. 
Both texts have equal force. 


^Proto col 

1. As soon as diplomatic relations are re-established the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will grant 
amnesty to all Polish citizens who are at present deprived of their 
freedom on the territory of the U.S.S.R., either as prison ers of war 
or on other adequate grounds. 

2. The present Protocol comes into force simultaneously with 
the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 


Wladyslaw Sikorski I. Maiski 


No. 31 

Communique issued by the British Foreign Office in London , 

July 30, 1941. 

1. An agreement between the Republic of Poland and the 
Soviet Union was signed in the Secretary of State’s room at the 
Foreign Office on July 30. General Sikorski, Polish Prime Min- 
ister, signed for Poland; Mr. Maiski, Soviet Ambassador, signed 
for the Soviet Union. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were present 

2. The agreement is being published. 

3. After the signature of the agreement, Mr. Eden handed to 
General Sikorski an official Note in the following terms: 

“ ‘On the occasion of the signature of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of today, I desire to take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you that in conformity with the provision of the agreement 
of mutual assistance between the United Kingdom and Poland 
of the 25th of August 1939, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have entered into no undertakings towards 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics which affect the rela- 
tions between that country and Poland. I also desire to assure 
you that His Majesty’s Government do not recognize any terri- 
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tonal changes which have been effected in Poland since August 
I 939* > 

General Sikorski handed to Mr. Eden the following reply: 

“The Polish Government take note of your letter dated 
July 30 and desire to express sincere satisfaction at the state- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
do not recognize any territorial changes which have been 
effected in Poland since August 1939. This corresponds with 
the view of the Polish Government which, as they have pre- 
viously informed His Majesty’s Government, have never recog- 
nized any territorial changes effected in Poland since the out- 
break of the war 


No. 32 

Declaration of Friendship and Mutual Assistance signed in Moscow 
on December 4, 1941, by General Sikorski for the Government of 
the Republic of Poland and by Premier Stalin for the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics . 

The Government of the Polish Republic and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, animated by the spirit 
of friendly understanding and fighting collaboration, declare: 

1. German Hitlerite imperialism is the worst enemy of man- 
kind— no compromise with it is possible. 

Both States together with Great Britain and other Allies, sup- 
ported by the United States of America, will wage war until com- 
plete victory and final destruction of the German invaders. 

2. Implementing the Treaty concluded on July 30, 1941, 
both Governments will render each other during the war, full 
milit ary assis tance, and troops of the Republic of Poland located on 
the territory of the Soviet Union will wage war against the German 
brigands shoulder to shoulder with Soviet troops. 

In peace-time their mutual relations will be based on good neigh- 
borly collaboration, friendship and reciprocal honest fulfillment of 
the obligations they have taken upon themselves. 

3. After a victorious war and the appropriate punishment of the 
Hitlerite criminals, it will be the aim of the Allied States to ensure 
a durable and just peace. This can be achieved only through a new 
organization of international relations on the basis of unification of 
the democratic countries in a durable alliance. Respect for inter- 
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national law backed by the collective aimed force of the Allied 
States must form the decisive factor in the creation of such an 
organization. Only under this condition can a Europe destroyed 
by German barbarism be restored and a guarantee be created that 
the disaster caused by the Hiderites will never be repeated. 

For the Government of the By authority of the 

Republic of Poland Government of the Soviet Union 

Sikorsxi Stalin 


CHAPTER 4 

Release of Polish Citizens and Prisoners of War 


No. 33 

Decree of August 12, 1941, by the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. granting amnesty to Polish citizens deprived of their 
I freedom on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

An amnesty is granted to all Polish citizens on Soviet territory 
at present deprived of their freedom as prisoners of war or on 
other adequate grounds. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

M. Kalinin. 

Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

A. Gorkin. 


No. 34 

Note of October 13 th, 1941, from Ambassador Kot to Mr. Vishinsky, 
Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs in Moscow, drawing 
attention to the incomplete fulfillment of Soviet obligations concern- 
ing Polish citizens, under the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

Moscow, October 13 , 1941 . 

Mr. Commissar 

Referring to the Note of the Chargd d’ Affaires ad interim of 
the Republic of Poland addressed to foe Commissar for Foreign 
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Affairs, No. 30/41 of August 22, 1941, and the Note Verbale of the 
Polish Embassy, No. D. 467/41 of September 27, 1941, I have 
the honor Mr. Commissar to inform you of the following: 

In both the aforesaid Notes, as in my conversation with you, Mr. 
Commissar, 1 emphasized particularly the need for the fulfillment 
by the Soviet Government of the provisions of the Agreement 
concluded between the Polish Government and the Soviet Govern- 
ment on July 30, 1941, and of the provisions of the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 
1941, concerning the release of Polish citizens from prisons, labour 
camps and localities of compulsory residence at the earliest possible 
date, at least before the coming winter, during which the departure 
from many of the camps would be most difficult if not altogether 
impossible. The question of release was also brought up by the Polish 
delegation at the two meetings of the Mixed Polish-Soviet Commis- 
sion, when emphasis was laid on the special urgency of this problem. 

During my conversation with you, Mr. Commissar, on Sep- 
tember 20, I received your assurance that the Soviet authorities 
would take care that Polish citizens detained in distant Northern 
regions, where the climate is unsuitable for Poles, were transported 
to more suitable districts before the winter season set in. During 
my conversation on October 7, I quoted figures relating to Polish 
citizens who were still detained in large numbers in camps and 
mentioned the fact that certain categories among them had been 
transferred to very remote Northern regions. In spite of repeated 
Polish requests and the assurances given on behalf of the Soviets, 
this Embassy has not as yet received the list' of localities nor the 
exact numbers of Polish citizens released. 

Contrary to the assurances that except for a small number of 
individuals suspected, indicted or convicted of espionage on behalf 
of Germany, whose names and dossiers up to now have not been 
communicated to the Embassy, all Polish citizens had been set 
free and that in a small number of cases only was delay caused by 
purely technical considerations, the Embassy is in possession of 
information that there are still in a number of prisons and camps 
thousands of Polish citizens who were not informed of the Agree- 
ment concluded on July 30, 1941, or were informed that the provi- 
sions of this Agreement and of the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12 did not apply to 
them. 
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By way of example, may 1 state that Polish citizens are still 
being detained in prison at Saratov, Gorki, Balashov, Tschelabinsk, 
Kizel and in compulsory labour camps in the Primorski Kray in 
the North-Eastern extremity of the Yakut district (near the mouth 
of the Kolyma on the Arctic Ocean), near Aldan, in the region 
of Tomsk, Karaganda, in the mines of Karabash (Tschelabinsk 
district), in the Ivgiel camp (Svierdlovsk district), in the Archangel 
district and in the Republic of Komi, along the railway line under 
construction between Kotlas and Pechora and at other points. 

More detailed information concerning the numbers and condi- 
tion of these Polish citizens is given in the Annex to the present 
Note. As will be seen therefrom the local authorities either did 
not receive detailed orders concerning the treatment of Polish 
citizens after the conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, or, in 
some cases, the local authorities were content to deal with the 
matter in a purely pro forma way (the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs withdrew police supervision of the 2,000 Polish 
| citizens employed in the mines of Karabsh-Voloshynowski-Rudnik, 
j but left the persons concerned where they were which actually made 
j their position worse than before), or with a partial execution of 
\ the orders issued. It is to be assumed that various considerations 
\ have dictated this treatment and in some instances local authorities 
may have desired to secure for themselves virtually unpaid man- 
power, whence the tendency to release sometimes elderly, invalid 
or ailing persons, while the stronger and healthier are retained for 

( compulsory labour. 

I have the honor to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to 
another characteristic feature of the conduct of local government 
authorities towards Polish citizens who are released, or who approach 
them with the request for employment or for the assignment of a 
residence. This conduct, without doubt unknown to the Central 
authorities, which should cease in the interests of good relations 
between the Polish and Soviet Governments, consists in informing 
those concerned that the blame for their difficult situation rests with 
the Polish Government and their representatives in the U.S.S.R. 
Naturally Polish nationals are not misled by this, but it arouses 
unnecessary mistrust among the Polish population. 

Information issued abroad by the Polish Government, entirely 
in line with good Polish-Soviet collaboration, is to the effect that 
Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
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been liberated from prisons and camps. I presented to you, on the 
7th of this month, copies of communiques issued by the Polish 
Telegraph Agency in London and New York. The Polish Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that such official information should corre- 
spond to the real situation of the Polish population in the U.S.S.R. 

In the common interest of both Governments the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement should be fully carried out so that in foreign countries 
no elements unfriendly to this collaboration and hostile to the 
U.S.S.R., should find in the difficult position of the deported Polish 
population a theme for their propaganda. 

The Polish Government could in no case agree that, as a result 
of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, the lot of Polish citizens residing 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should become worse or 
that local authorities should carry out its provisions in a manner 
contrary to the declarations and statements of the representatives of 
the Soviet Government. 

Consequendy, in its Note, No. 30/41 of August 22, 1941, the 
Embassy presented a number of proposals forming a logical whole 
with a view to the practical solution of the problem of the Polish 
populadon in the U.S.S.R., in accordance with the interests of this 
population and of both Governments. The fact that the suggestions 
contained in point 2 were only carried out in part, and that points 
3 and 4 were left completely unfulfilled, has meant that such Polish 
citizens as have been released have not been able to improve their 
living conditions and a large number of them have been forced to 
wander aimlessly and compelled to camp at railway stations or in the 
open air in the localities newly chosen for their residence. In view 
of the approaching winter which in some parts of the Soviet Union 
has already set in, many of them are threatened with death by 
starvation. Their position is rendered still worse by the fact that 
the local authorities not only refuse to carry out the suggestions of 
the Embassy, but do not even comply with the assurances given by 
the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs contained in the Aide- 
Memoire of August 28, 1941, with regard to free railway fares, 
travelling subsidies, subsistence allowances and, most important of 
all, employment for the persons released. 

I also venture to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to the 
fact that the organization of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. is not 
progressing in accordance with the letter and the spirit of the .Agree- 
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ment of July 30, 1941, or with die intentions of die two Govern- 
ments. 

The Supreme Command of the Polish armed forces in the 
U.S.S.R. has vainly waited four weeks for a decision on the formation 
of further Polish divisions and the designation of the localities in 
which this formation is to take place. In consequence, numerous 
Polish citizens reporting for military service and rallying en masse 
to the Polish Army stream into die two already overcrowded camps, 
which lack the necessary number of tents, adequate food supplies 
and medicines. Thus a situation, harmful alike to the troops and 
to the common cause is being created. The local administrative 
authorities very often do not carry out the instructions issued by the 
central authorities with regard to questions concerning the Polish 
Army and create new additional difficulties, as for instance by de- 
clining to release from prisons and camps all Polish citizens, mili- 
tary and reservists, and in many instances by detaining the more 
physically fit elements, which reduces the military value of the 
units already formed. Moreover, considerable numbers of Polish 
citizens enrolled in the Red Army and subsequently transferred to 
the so-called labor battalions, have not up till now been directed 
to the Polish Army. 

Thus the Polish contribution to the common struggle against 
Germany, contrary to the intentions of the Polish and Soviet Gov- 
ernments and to die unanimous will of the Polish citizens, is being 
weakened to the detriment of the cause of all the Allies. 

In the profound belief that the Soviet Government attaches no 
less importance than the Polish Government to the development of 
friendly relations between the two States, I have the honor to 
request you, Mr. Commissar, to take measures to put into full effect 
all the proposals contained in the Note of the Embassy of August 
22, and in particular the immediate release from prisons, camps 
and localities of compulsory domicile of all Polish citizens, the 
friendly treatment of those who are unfit for military service and 
the acceleration of the decision concerning the formation of further 
large units of the Polish Army, in accordance with the letter and 
spirit of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Kot. 
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No. 35 

Note of October 15, 1941, from General Wladyslaw Sikorski to 
Ambassador Bogomolov, in London, concerning the failure to release 
a certain number of Polish officers from Soviet prisoner of war camps. 

London, October 15, 1941. 

Excellency, 

May I request Your Excellency to convey to the Soviet Govern- 
ment the assurance that the Polish Government appreciates the good 
will shown by the Soviet Government in carrying out the Polish- 
Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941. However, certain difficulties 
have become apparent which do not seem to have any connection 
with those arising from military operations. Thus the immediate 
release of Polish citizens deprived of their freedom appears necessary 
in view of the/approaching winter; as well as means of assuring 
their existence.(The fate of several thousand Polish officers who have 
not returned to Poland and who have not been found in Soviet 
military camps, continues to remain, uncertain. j They are probably 
dispersed in die Northern districts of the U.S.S.R. Their presence in 
Polish Army camps is indispensable. 

May I also request Your Excellency to draw the attention of the 
Soviet Government to the necessity of increasing the aid essential to 
the formation and development of this Army. 

At the same time I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that in view of existing military operations JJiave issued instructions 
to intensify sabotage and subversive activities by Poles in German 
occupied Poland. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Sikorski. 



No. 36 

Note of November 14, 1941, from Ambassador A. Bogomolov to 
General Sikorski, in reply to the Note of October 16, 1941. 

London, November 14, 1941. 

Mr. Prime Minister, 

In reply to your Note of October 16, 1941 I am instructed by 
the Soviet Government^) inform you, Mr. Prime Minister, that all 
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Polish citizens to be set free in accordance with the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 
1941, have been set free, and certain specified categories of those 
released have received material help from the Soviet Authorities 
(free passes for railway and waterway travel, subsistence allowances 
during their journeys, etc.)- All Polish citizens released and not 
called up by the Polish Army are given an opportunity to work on 
conditions identical to those enjoyed by Soviet citizens and this 
without any special obligation whatsoever on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

All Polish officers on the territory of the U.S.S.R. have also been 
set free. Your supposition, Mr. Prime Minister, that a large number 
of Polish officers are dispersed throughout the Northern regions of 
the U.S.S.R. is obviously based on inaccurate information. 

Concerning your reference, Mr. Prime Minister, to the necessity 
of further aid from the Soviet Government in respect of the organiza- 
tion of the Polish Army, such aid is unfailingly being given in 
accordance with the Soviet-Polish Military Agreement to grant the 
Government of the Republic of Poland a non-interest bearing loan of 
65 million rubles to meet the expenses of the Polish Army during 
the period ending January 1, 1942. 

The Soviet Government have taken special note of your state- 
ment, Mr. Prime Minister, concerning your instructions for the 
intensification of sabotage and subversive action in German occupied 
Poland. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Bogomolov. 


No. 37 

Note of January 28, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Ambassador Bogomolov, concerning the failure to 
set free a number of Polish citizens, and specifically a number of 

Polish officers . 

London, January 28, 1942. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

The Polish Government regrets to have to bring to Your Ex- 
cellency's notice that, according to information just received, the 
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liberation of Polish citizens detained on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in labour camps and other places of 
detention has not been completely carried out. In a number of 
cases the local administrative authorities of the Union do not apply 
in full the provisions of the Soviet Decree dated August 12, 1941. 

In this respect I have the honor to mention in particular the 
painful fact, that of all the officers and soldiers registered in the 
prisoner of war camps of iCozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostash kov, 12 
generals, 94 colonels, 263 majors and about 7800 officers of lesser 
rank have so far not yet been set free. It must be emphasized 
that investigations carried out in Poland and in the Reich, have 
made it possible to establish definitely that these soldiers are not 
at present in occupied Poland, nor in prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany. 

According to fragmentary information that has reached us, a 
certain number of these prisoners find themselves in extremely hard 
circumstances on Franz Joseph Land, Nova Zembla and on the ter- 
ritory of the Yakut Republic on the banks of the Kolyma river. 

I must add that the question of the fate of Polish citizens, 
civilians and military, has been the subject of several consecutive 
interventions by the Polish Embassy at Kuybyshev, which will soon 
be in a position to submit a new list of names of all these persons to 
the Government of the Union. The same question was also the 
subject of a conversation in Moscow on December 4, 1941, between 
the Polish Prime Minister and the Chairman of the Council of 
People's Commissars. During the course of this conversation Gen- 
eral Sikorski was relieved to receive an assurance that the necessary 
instructions would be issued to the competent Soviet authorities 
and that all the prisoners would be set free. 

Referring to the letter and spirit of this conversation and of 
the understandings reached by our two Governments, I have no 
doubt that Your Excellency will share my conviction that the 
efficient and speedy execution of the provisions of the supplementary 
Protocol to the Polish-Soviet Agreement signed in London on July 30, 
1941, concerning the liberation of Polish citizens, imprisoned or 
detained in prisoner of war camps or labour camps, rests on impera- 
tive motives of humanity and justice. Your Excellency will no doubt 
also share the Polish Government’s opinion that special importance 
should be attached to the favourable development of our mutual 
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relations) as desired by the political leaders of both our countries 
united in the common struggle against the invader. 

In requesting Your Excellency to be so good as to bring the con- 
tents of this Note to the attention of Your Government, I take 
this occasion to assure Your Excellency of my highest consideration. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Raczynski. 


No. 38 

Note of March 13, 1942, from Ambassador Bogomolov to Mr. 
RaczyAski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to his Note 

of January 28, 1942. 

London, March 13, 1942. 

Mr. Minister, 

In reply to your Note of January 28, 1942, I have the honor, 
by order of the Soviet Government, to bring the following to your 
notice: 

The Soviet Government cannot agree to the statements contained 
in Your Excellency's Note. According to these statements the 
liberation of Polish citizens, including officers and soldiers, detained 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. in labor camps and other places 
of detention, has not been completed, because, it is alleged in 
the Note, the local Soviet authorities have not applied to their 
full extent the provisions of the Decree * of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, i94r, concerning 
the amnesty to Polish citizens. 

In the reply by M. V. M. Molotov's Note of November 8, 1941, 
addressed to M. Kot, and in the Aide-Memoire of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of November r9, it had already 
been announced that the amnesty to Polish citizens had been stricdy 
carried out. An appropriate investigation conducted by competent 
Soviet authorities after the conversation held on December 4, i94t, 
between the Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski, and the 
Chairman of the People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., J. V. Stalin, 
completely confirmed the above statement; besides the People’s 
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Commissar in the spirit of his Note No. 6 of January 9, 1942, 
addressed to the Embassy of the Republic of Poland, gave additional 
detailed explanations on the carrying out of the amnesty in favour 
of Polish citizens. 

As the Polish officers and soldiers were liberated on the same 
basis as other Polish citizens under the Decree of August 12, 1941, 
all that has been said above applies equally to the Polish officers 
and soldiers. 

As regards the statements contained in Your Excellency's Note, 
alleging that there are still Polish officers who have not yet been 
set free, and that some of them are on Franz-Joseph and Nova 
Zembla islands, and the banks of the River Kolyma, it must be 
stated that these assertions are without foundation and obviously 
based on inaccurate information. In any case, whenever it is 
learned that there are certain isolated instances of delay in setting 
free Polish citizens, the competent Soviet authorities immediately 
take measures necessary for their release. 

The Soviet Government takes this opportunity to declare that \ 
it has put into full effect the measures concerning the liberation of / 
Polish citizens in accordance with the Supplementary Protocol to the ( 
Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 30, 1941, and that thus the Soviet 
Government is doing in this respect all that is necessary for the \ 
future favorable development of Soviet-Polish relations. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Bogomolov. 


No. 39 

Communique issued on April 17, 194 3, by the Polish Minister of 
National Defence concerning the fate of Polish prisoners of war in 
the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. 

London, April 17 , 1943 . 

On September 17, 1940, the official organ of the Red Army, the 
Red Star, stated that during the fighting which took place after 
September 17, 1939, 181,000 Polish prisoners of war were taken by 
the Soviets. Of this number about 10,000 were officers of the 
regular army and reserve. 

According to information in possession of the Polish Govern- 
ment, three large camps of Polish prisoners of war were set up in 
the U.S.S.R. in November 1939 : 
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0 in Kozielsk, east of Smolensk, 

2) in Starobielsk, near Kharkov, and 

3) in Ostashkov, near Kalinin, where police and military police 
were concentrated. 

At the beginning of 1940 the camp authorities informed the 
prisoners in all three camps, that all camps were about to be 
broken up, that prisoners of war would be allowed to return to 
their families and, allegedly for this purpose, lists of places to which 
individual prisoners wished to go after their release were made. 
/ At that time there were: 

0 In Kozielsk, about 5,000 men, including some 4,500 officers, 
j 2) In Starobielsk, about 3,920 men, including 100 civilians; the 
l rest were officers of whom some were medical officers. 

3) In Ostashkov, about 6,570 men, including some 380 officers. 
/ On April 5, 1940, the breaking up of these camps was begun and 
groups of 60 to 300 men were removed from them every few days 
until the middle of May. From Kozielsk they were sent in the 
direction of Smolensk. About 400 people only were moved from 
all the three camps in June 1940 to Griazovetz in the Vologda 
district. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 
1941, and the signing of the Military Agreement of August 14, 
1941, the Polish Government proceeded to form the Polish Army 
in the U.S.S.R., it was expected that the officers from the above 
mentioned camps would form the cadres of senior and junior officers 
of the army in formation. At the end of August 1941 a group of 
Polish officers from Griazo vetz arrived to join the Polish units in 
Buzuluk; not one officer however, among those d eported in other 
directions from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ost ashkov appeared. In 
all therefore about 8,300 officers were miss ing, not counting another 
7,000 N.C.O.'s, soldiers and civilians, who were in those camps 
when they were broken up. 

Ambassador Kot and General Anders, perturbed by this state of 
affairs, addressed to the competent Soviet authorities inquiries 
and representations about the fate of the Polish officers from the 
above mentioned camps. 

In a conversation with Mr. Vishinsky, People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, on October 6, 1941, Ambassador Kot asked what 
had happened to the missing officers. Mr. Vishinsky answered, that 
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all prisoners of war had been freed from the camps and therefore 
they must be at liberty. 

In October and November, in his conversations with Premier 
Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky, the Ambassador on various 
occasions returned to the question of the prisoners of war and in- 
sisted upon being supplied with lists of them, such lists having 
been compiled carefully and in detail by the Soviet Government. 

During his visit to Moscow, Prime Minister Sikorski in a conver- 
sation on December 3, 1941, with Premier Stalin, also intervened for 
the liberation of all Polish prisoners of war, and not having been 
supplied by the Soviet authorities with their lists, he handed to 
Premier Stalin on this occasion an i ncomple t e list of 1,845 Polish 1 
officer s which their former fellow-prisoners had succeeded in com- 
piling. Premier Stalin assured General Sikorski that the amnesty 
was of a general and universal character and affected both military 
and civilians, and that the Soviet Government had freed all Polish 
officers. On March 18, 1942, General Anders handed Premier Stalin 
a supplementary list of 800 officers. Nevertheless not one of the 
officers mentioned in either of these lists has been returned to " 
the Polish Army. 

Besides the interventions in Moscow and Kuybyshev, the fate of 
Polish prisoners of war was the subject of several interviews be- 
tween Minister Raczynski and Ambassador Bogomolov. On January 
28, 1942, Minister Raczynski, in the name of the Polish Government, 
handed a Note to Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov, drawing his atten- 
tion once again to the painful fact that many thousand Polish 
officers had still not been found. 

Ambassador Bogomolov informed Minister Raczynski on March 
13, 1943, that in accordance with the Decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, and in 
accordance with the statements of the Peoples Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs of November 8 and 19, 1941, the amnesty had been 
put into full effect, and that it related both to civilians and military. 

On May 19, 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People's Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs a Memorandum in which he expressed his 
regret at the refusal to supply him with a list of prisoners, and his 
concern as to their fate, emphasizing the high value these officers 
would have in military operations against Germany. 

JNeither the ^Polish Government nor the Polish Embassy in 
Kuyb yshev has ever received an answer as to the whereabouts of the 
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missing officers and other prisoners who had be en deported from 
the three camps mentioned above. 

We have become accustomed to the lies of German propaganda 
and we understand the purpose behind its latest revelations. In 
view however of abundant and detailed German information con- 
cerning the discovery of the bodies of many thousands of Polish 
officers near Smolensk, and the categorical statement that they were 
murdered by the Soviet authorities in the spring of 1940, the neces- 
sity has arisen that the mass graves discovered should be investigated 
and the facts alleged verified by a competent international body, 
such as the International Red Cross. The Polish Government has 
therefore approached this institution with a view to their sending a 
delegation to the place where the massacre of the Polish prisoners 
of war is said to have taken place. 


No. 40 

Statement of the Polish Government of April 17, 1943, published 
in London, April 18, 1943, concerning the discovery of graves of 
Polish officers near Smolensk. 

No Pole can help but be deeply shocked by the news, now 
given the widest publicity by the Germans, of the discovery of the 
, bodies of the Polish officers missing in the U.S.S.R. in a common 
grave near Smolensk, and of the mass execution of which they were 
victims. 

The Polish Government has instructed their representative in 
Switzerland to request the International Red Cross in Geneva to 
send a delegation to investigate the true state of affairs on the spot. 
It is to be desired diat the findings of this protective institution, 
which is to be entrusted with the task of clarifying the matter and 
of establishing responsibility, should be issued without delay. 

At the same time, however, die Polish Government,, on 
behalf of the Polish nation, denies to the Germans any right to base 
on a crime they ascribe to others, arguments in their own defence. 
The profoundly hypocritical indignation of German propaganda will 
not succeed in concealing from the world the many cruel and 
reiterated crimes still being perpetrated against the Polish_people. 

The Polish Government recalls such facts as the removal oF 
Polish officers from prisoner-of-war camps in the Reich and the 
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subsequent shooting of them for political offences alleged to have 
been committed before the war, mass arrests of reserve officers sub- 
sequently deported to concentration camps, to die a slow death,— 
from Cracow and the neighboring district alone 6,000 were de- 
ported in June 1942; the compulsory enlistment in the German 
army of Polish prisoners of war from territories illegally incor- 
porated in the Reich; the forcible conscription of about 200,000 
Poles from the same territories, and the execution of the families of 
those who managed to escape; the massacre of one-and-a-half-million 
people by executions or in concentration camps; the recent imprison- 
ment of 80,000 people of military age, officers and men, and their 
torture and murder in the camps of Maydanek and Tremblinka. 

It is not to enable the Germans to make impudent claims and 
pose as the defenders of Christianity and European civilization, that 
Poland is making immense sacrifices, fighting and enduring suffering. 
The blood of Polish soldiers and Polish, citizens, wherever it is shed, 
cries.for atonement before the conscience of the free peoples of the 
.world. The Polish Government condemn all the crimes committed 
against Polish citizens and refuse the right to make political capital 
of such sacrifices, to all who are themselves guilty of such crimes. 


No. 41 

Note of April 20 , 194 3 , from Mr. E. RaczyAski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
demanding an explanation of the fate of Polish prisoners missing 

in the U.S.S.R. 

London, April 20, 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

Foreign telegraph agencies publish a report of the German 
military authorities concerning die discovery at Kozia G6ra near 
Katyn in the vicinity of Smolensk of a mass-grave containing the 
bodies of the Polish officers allegedly killed in the spring of 1940. 
During the first few days 155 bodies were identified among which 
the body of Major General Mieczyslaw Smorawinski is supposed to 
have been found. 

This report, although emanating from enemy sources, has pro- 
duced profound anxiety not only in Polish public opinion but also 
throughout the world. 
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In a public statement on April 17, 1943, the Polish Govern- 
ment categorically condemned Germany's attempt to exploit die 
tragedy of Polish prisoners of war in the U.S.S.R. for her own 
political ends. But more than ever the Polish Government un- 
alterably maintains its attitude that the truth about this case so 
cynically exploited by Hitlerite propaganda must be fully elucidated. 

You are no doubt aware, Mr. Ambassador, that after the conclu- 
sion of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Polish 
Government repeatedly approached the civil and military authorities 
of the U.S.S.R. with requests for information concerning the 
prisoners of war and civilians who were in the camps of Kozielsk 
(East of Smolensk), Starobielsk (near Kharkov) and Ostashkov 
(near Kalinin). 

According to information of the Polish Government there were in 
all at the beginning of 1940, 15,490 Polish citizens, including 8,700 
officers, in the three above mentioned camps. From April 5, 1940, 
until the middle of May, 1940, the Soviet authorities proceeded to 
break up these camps, deporting the inmates in batches every few 
days. Prisoners of the Kozielsk camp were deported in the direction 
of Smolensk, and from all the three camps only 400 men were 
transferred in the last batches, first to the Yukhnovski camp (rail- 
way station Babynino) and subsequently in June 1940, to Griazovetz 
Jn the Vologda district. 

x When after the signing of the Polish-Soviet military agreement 
on August 14, 1943, the Polish Government proceeded with the 
organization of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., the camp of 
.Griazovetz, to which in the meantime military and civilian prisoners 
'from other camps had arrived, was also broken up and from the 
above mentioned group of 400 prisoners more than 200 officers 
reported for service in the Polish Army before the end of August 
1941. All the other officers however, who were deported to an 
unknown destination from the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov have neither been found nor have they given any sign of 
life. So it became apparent that more than 8,000 officers were missing 
who might have supplied the cadres of senior and junior officers of 
the army in formation and who would have been of inestimable 
value in the military operations against Germany. 

From October 1941, both Ambassador Kot and General Anders, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., con- 
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stantly intervened, both orally and in writing, in the matter of the 
missing officers. Ambassador Kot discussed this subject with Premier 
Stalin, with Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and 
with Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
demanding a list of the prisoners detained in the three camps men- 
tioned above and an explanation as to their fate. During his visit 
to Moscow in December 1941, General Sikorski also intervened in the 
above matter in a conversation with Mr. Stalin and on that occasion 
handed him a list containing the names o f 3,845 Polish offic ers. On 
March 18, 1942, General Anders gave Mr. Stalin, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, a list of 800 officers. On January 
28, 1942 , 1 had the honour to send you, Mr. Ambassador, a Note in 
which I emphasized the anxiety of the Polish Government at the 
failure to find many thousands of Polish officers. Lastly, on May 19, 

1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs a Memorandum in which, reverting again to the question 
of the missing officers, he expressed his regret at the refusal to 
supply him with the list of prisoners, and his concern as to their 
fate. 

I regret the necessity of calling your attention, Mr. Ambassador, 
to the fact that the Polish Government in spite of reiterated requests, 
has never received either a list of the prisoners or definite informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the missing officers and of other 
prisoners deported from the three camps mentioned above. Official. 
verbal and written statements of the representatives of theJLLfLSJL 
have been con fined to mere assurances that, in accordance with a 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., 
dated August 12, 1941, the amnesty was of a general and universal 
character as it i ncluded both military and civilian prisoners, and 
that the Government of the U.S.S.R. had released all the Polish 
officers_from prisoner of war camps. 

I should like to emphasize that the Polish Government, as can 
be seen from their many representations quoted above, entirely 
independently of recent German revelations, has never regarded the 
question of the missing officers as closed. If, however, as shown by 
the communique of the Soviet Information Bureau of April 15, 

1943, the Government of the U.S.S.R. would seem to be in posses- 
sion of more ample information on this matter than was com- 
municated to the representatives of the Polish Government sometime 
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) . ago, I beg once more to request you, Mr. Ambassador, to communicate 
to the Polish Government detailed and precise information as to 
the fate of the prisoners of war and civilians previously detained in 
■ the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. 

‘Public opinion in Poland and throughout the world has rightly 
been so deeply shocked that only irrefutable facts can outweigh 
the numerous and detailed German statements concerning the dis- 
covery of the bodies of many thousand Polish officers murdered 
near Smolensk in the spring of 1940. 


CHAPTER 5 

Organization of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 42 

Polish-Soviet Military Agreement signed in Moscow on 
August 14, 1941. 

Military Agreement Between the Polish High Command 
and the Soviet High Command 

1. The military agreement derives naturally from the political 
agreement of July 30, 1941. 

2. A Polish army will be organized in the shortest possible time 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R., wherefore: 

a) it will form part of the armed forces of the sovereign Re- 
public of Poland, 

b) the soldiers of this army will take the oath of allegiance to 
the Republic of Poland, 

c) it will be destined with the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. 
and other Allied States for the common fight against Germany, 

d) after the end of the war, it will return to Poland, 

e) during the entire period of common operations, it will be 
subordinated operationally to the High Command of the 
U.S.S.R. In respect of organization and personnel it will 
remain under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Polish Armed Forces, who will coordinate the orders and 
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regulations concerning organization and personnel with the 
High Command of the U.S.S.R. through the Commander of 
the Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

3. The Commander of the Polish Army on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. will be appointed by the CommandeHn-Chief of the 
Polish Armed Forces; the candidate for this appointment to be 
approved by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 

4. The Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. will consist 
of units of land forces only. Their strength and number will de- 
.pend on manpower, equipment and supplies available. 

5. Conscripts and volunteers, having previously served in the 
Polish Air Force and Navy, will be sent to Great Britain to comple- 
ment the establishments of the respective Polish services already 
existing there. 

6. The formation of Polish units will be carried out in locali- 
ties indicated by the High Command of the U.S.S.R. Officers and 
other ranks will be called from among Polish citizens on the terri- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. by conscription and voluntary enlistment. Draft 
boards will be established with the participation of U.S.S.R. authori- 
ties in localities indicated by them. 

7. Polish units will be moved to the front only after they are 
fully ready for action. In principle they will operate in groups not 
smaller than divisions and will be used in accordance with the opera- 
tional plans of the High Command of the U.S.S.R. 

8. All soldiers of the Polish Army on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. will be subject to Polish military laws and decrees. 

Polish military courts will be established in the units for dealing 
with military offences and crimes against the establishment, the 
safety, the routine or the discipline of the Polish Army. 

For crimes against the State, soldiers of the Polish Army on the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. will be answerable to the military courts of 
the U.S.S.R. 

9. The organization and war equipment of the Polish units will 
as far as possible correspond to the standards established for the 
Polish Army in Great Britain. 

The colors and insignia of the various services and military rank 
will correspond exactly to those established for the Polish Army in 
Great Britain. 
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10. The pay, rations, maintenance and other materiel problems 
will be in accordance with regulations of the U.S.S.R. 

1 1. The sick and wounded soldiers of the Polish Army will receive 
treatment in hospitals and sanatoria on an equal basis with the sol- 
diers of the U.S.S.R. and be entitled to pensions and allowances. 

12. Armament, equipment, uniforms, motor transport etc. will 
be provided as far as possible by 

a) the Government of the U.S.S.R. from their own resources, 

b) the Polish Government from supplies granted on the basis of 
the Lend-Lease Act (an Act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March u, 1941). 

In this case, the Government of the U.S.S.R. will extend all 
possible trans portation facilities. 

13. Expenditures connected with the organization, equipment 
and maintenance of the Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
will be met from credits provided by the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
to be refunded by the Polish Government after the end of the war. 

This problem will be dealt with in a separate financial agree- 
ment. 

14. Liaison will be established by 

1) a Polish Military Mission attached to the High Command of 
the U.S.S.R., 

2) a Soviet Military Mission attached to the Polish High Com- 
mand in London. 

Liaison officers attached to other commands will be appointed 
by mutual agreement. 

15. All matters and details not covered by this agreement will 
be settled directly between the High Command of the Polish Army 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. and the corresponding authorities 
of the U.S.S.R. 

16. This agreement is made in two copies, in the Polish and 
Russian languages, both texts are equally valid. 

Plenipotentiary of the Polish Plenipotentiary of the High 
High Command. Command of the U.S.S.R. 

Szyszko Bohusz, A. Wasilewskij, 

Brigadier-General. Major General. 

Moscow, August 14, 1941. 
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No. 43 

Message of Afrit 9, 1942, from General Sikorski to Premier Stalin , 
Chairman of the Council of People's Commissary, concerning the 
evacuation of part of the Polish Army to Iran, and recruiting in 
the U.S.S.R., delivered to Ambassador Bogomolov on April 13, 1942. 

Gask, April 9, 1942. 

General Sikorski was happy to learn that as a result of conver- 
sations held in Moscow, President Stalin has graciously expressed 
his definite agreement to the evacuation to the Near East of Polish 
soldiers over and above the strength contemplated for the Polish 
Army in the U.S.S.R. Pursuant to this decision about 30,000 men 
have already arrived in Iran. They will immediately be incorporated 
in Polish units and equipped to take part in the struggle carried on 
by Poland, together with the Soviet Union and the other United 
Nations, against Germany. 

General Sikorski hopes that President Stalin agrees in view of 
the probable development of the military situation in the Near East, 
and as this theatre of operations forms an integral part of the front 
on which the Soviet armies are so heroically fighting, that it is most 
desirable to form strong Polish units in this sector. 

General Sikorski has expressed his conviction to the British Gov- 
ernment and to the Government of the United States that it is es- 
sential the Western Powers should undertake offensive action against 
Germany at a time when that country's principal forces are engaged 
on the Russian front. In particular he emphasized this point of 
view and the necessity of concentrating the main effort in the first 
place against Germany, in his conversations with President Roosevelt, 
who said that he shared these opinions. In further conversations 
with American officials General Sikorski returned to this subject, 
insisting on the necessity of speeding up preparations for an offen- 
sive in Western Europe. 

As Polish Armed Forces stationed on British territory may be 
called upon to take an active part in such an operation, General 
Sikorski attaches great importance to the increase of their effectives 
and fighting strength. 

General Sikorski is happy to find that President Stalin fully ap- 
preciates this necessity. He is thus strengthened in his conviction 
that, in spite of the difficulties that may have arisen, recruiting in 
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the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of Polish citizens for mili- 
tary service, and their evacuation will be resumed and happily com- 
pleted. 

General Sikorski hopes that the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by carrying out these proposals as well 
as by respecting Polish rights and by a friendly attitude towards 
Polish interests, will enable every Polish citizen capable of bear- 
ings arms to take part under the national flag in the struggle for 
common victory. 


No. 44 

Decision of the Polish Cabinet of April 30, 1942, to leave part of 
the Polish Forces on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

The Polish Cabinet expresses its approval of the fact that a 
number of Polish soldiers have been evacuated from the U.S.S.R. 
in accordance with the Agreement of December 1941, and hopes 
that the Soviet Government will place no difficulties in the way 
of the further recruiting and evacuation of soldiers and volunteers 
for the Polish Forces, thus enabling the Polish Army fighting for 
the common cause of the Allies to increase its strength. 

The Polish Cabinet reaffirms that it would be in accordance 
with Polish interests and with the policy that found expression in 
the Agreement concluded with the Soviet Government on July 30, 
1941, to leave on Soviet territory part of the Polish Armed Forces 
which would subsequently fight on the Eastern front side by side 
with the Soviet Army. 


No. 45 

Note of May 13, 1942, from Mr. 1. Tchitchaiev, Chargi d’ Affaires 
of the U.S.S.R., to Mr. R aczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, containing a message from Premier J. Stalin to General Sikorski, 
Polish Prime Minister. 

London, May 13, 194a. 

Mr. Minister, 

In reply to the Message from General Sikorski, Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Poland, to J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Coun- 
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dl of People’s Commissars of the Union of S.S.R., I have the honor 
to communicate the following through your good offices: 

J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., having carefully studied General Sikorski’s Mes- 
sage, thanks him for the information concerning his conferences 
with the British Government and with Mr. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, regarding preparations for concerted action against 
Germany and proposals for die participation of Polish armed forces 
in this action. As regards General Sikorski’s proposals for the re- 
sumption of recruiting in the U.S.S.R. of Polish citizens for mili- 
tary service and their evacuation, J. V. Stalin deems it necessary 
to recall the grounds he submitted to General Anders on March 18, 
last, on which the strength of the Polish army was definitely fixed 
at 44,000 men because of circumstances connected with restrictions in 
supplies for units not taking part in fighting. Owing to die fact that 
up to the present moment these circumstances have not changed, it 
is impossible to introduce any change whatever in the strength of 
the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., as determined last March. J. V. 
Stalin does not doubt that Polish citizens called to their national 
colors will make their contribution to the cause of the common 
struggle against the Hiderite aggre ssors . 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Tghitchaiev. 


No. 46 

Note of June 10, 1942, from Mr. RaczyAski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, concerning further recruiting and evacu- 
ation of Polish Forces from the U.S.S.R. 

London, June 10, 1942. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt from Your Ex- 
cellency of the Message from M. J. Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, addressed to General W. Sikorski, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Poland, which was communicated to 
me on May 13, 1942, by Mr. Tchitchaiev, Counsellor of Embassy. 

In reply to this communication I have the honor to inform 
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Your Excellency that General Sikorski, after having duly studied 
the contents of the message, has directed me to submit to you cer- 
tain remarks in connection therewith and to request that Your Ex- 
cellency will be pleased to convey them to the Chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars. 

The Polish Government fully appreciates the temporary difficul- 
ties as regards supplies in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and for this reason has not insisted on an increase in the number of 
food rations for the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The object of General Sikorski’s message was not to increase 
the strength of the Polish Army, nor, as would have followed, the 
supplies for the Polish Armed Forces on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Polish Government desires to be able to continue on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the recruiting 
of Polish citizens capable of bearing arms, so as to widen the cadres 
of the Polish Army in Britain and in the Near East, and thus to 
give every Polish citizen fit for military duties the opportunity of 
active service in Polish units. 

The Polish Government are ready to undertake temporarily the 
service of supplies for the number of men over and above the 
established strength of 44,000, during their transit through the ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on their way to 
the Southern ports of the Caspian Sea, or, as the case may be, to 
Ashabad and Meshed. For this purpose a reserve of one million 
food rations has been constituted in Teheran and this reserve could 
be placed at the disposal of General Anders without delay in the 
event that evacuation be resumed. 

The Polish Government are determined to use the Polish Armed 
Forces now in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in the Near 
East and in Great Britain, in the struggle for the common cause 
against the common enemy: the Polish Army will thus serve the 
allied cause as a whole. 

The losses recently sustained by the Polish Armed Forces are 
eloquent proof of this determination of the Polish Government; 
these losses include, among others, two* warships sunk while 
escorting a convoy of war materials from Britain to the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics. The part played by the Polish Air Force 
in recent operations is illustrated by the fact that 101 Polish bombers 
took part in the recent raids on Cologne and the Ruhr. 

It is possible that the Polish Army formed in the Near East may 
—after it is equipped and trained— also be used on the front of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in case the military situation 
should so require. Certain units of this army have already taken 
a noteworthy part in the defence of Tobruk, and in fighting in the 
desert. The fact that the Polish Army has not yet fought side by 
side with the Red Army is solely due to the armament difficulties 
experienced by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as 
the shipping difficulties that beset Great Britain and the United 
States. 

If the Polish Government insists on the full execution of the 
agreements concluded by it with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, it does so solely in the well understood interest of all. 

The strength of the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was fixed at 96,000 men; besides which 25,000 men were 
to be evacuated to the Near East, exclusive of the 2,000 trained 
sailors and airmen. Thus the total Polish armed forces recruited 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from Polish citizens was 
to amount to 123,000 soldiers. At present the contemplated strength 
of cadres in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is only 44,000 
men, not counting the 30,000 already evacuated. The Polish Gov- 
ernment is of opinion that in order to arrive at the stipulated num- 
ber of 123,000 men, a complement of 49,000 men should be recruited 
on Soviet territory, and, should it prove impossible to attach it to 
the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— should 
be evacuated to the Near East. 

Referring to his conversations in Moscow with the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, General Sikorski appeals to 
Premier Stalin and asks him to make possible continuation of 
recruiting of Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the evacuation to Iran and Palestine of contingents 
over and above the number of 44,000 soldiers. 

I have the honor to be, etc. Raczynski 

No. 47 

Minute of Mr. E. RaczyAski's conversation on July 2 and July 4 , 
1942 , with Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs, concerning the evacuation of the remainder 
of die Polish Army from the U.S.S.R., and the Polish Government’s 
Memorandum presented on the occasion of these conversations on 

July 3 , 1942 . 


London, July 4, 1942. 

On July 2, I visited the Foreign Office at the request of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, who 
notified me of the contents of a telegram he had received from Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, British Ambassador in the U.S.S.R. who is at 
present in Moscow. The Ambassador had received from Commis- 
sar Molotov a statement of Premier Stalin, in connection with Mr. 
Churchill’s conversation with Mr. Molotov in London when Mr. 
Churchill made a suggestion to transfer part of the Polish Forces 
from Soviet territory to the Middle East. Mr. Stalin now suggests 
that three Polish divisions "well trained, but not yet fully armed” 
be moved to that region. Sir Alexander Cadogan asked me to notify 
him as soon as possible of the Polish Government’s decision in this 
matter. He added that die British Government would be satisfied 
with such a solution and would be prepared to take immediate steps 
to receive these Forces and to assure them the necessary equipment. 

I promised Sir Alexander a reply in the shortest possible time. 

On the evening of July 4 , 1 delivered the enclosed Memorandum 
to Sir A. Cadogan. The Memorandum defines the conditions which 
in the opinion of the Polish Government should be fulfilled in the 
event of the Polish divisions leaving Soviet territory. 

Sir Alexander undertook to communicate the contents of the 
Memorandum to the British Ambassador in Moscow and to in- 
struct him to submit the Polish conditions to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Sir Alexander added that he was not aware of the reasons 
for which the Soviet Government had chosen to negotiate with 
us through the intermediary of the British Government, on grounds 
which he was in no position to judge. He thought that at the pres- 
ent stage this method should be maintained until the situation 
cleared in the course of the British Ambassador’s introductory ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Molotov. In the light of these negotiations we 
should be able to consider the most suitable steps to be taken next. 
I agreed to such an attitude. 
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Memorandum 

1. The Polish Government are gratified to be afforded an op- 
portunity to help in the defence of the 'Near East with the Polish 
troops from Russia. 

2. They are, however, compelled to draw the attention of His 
Majesty's Government to the duty of the Polish Government to 
assist their citizens in Soviet Russia. The presence of Polish troops 
in Russia has up to now enabled the civilian Poles to obtain the 
necessary means of existence. 

3. Therefore the Polish Government feel they are entitled to 
hope for His Majesty's Government's collaboration in obtaining 
from the Soviet Government the fulfillment of the following request: 

a) After the departure of three Polish divisions from Russia the 
Polish recruiting center shall remain in Russia and recruiting 
of all Polish citizens able to carry arms shall be resumed until 
such time as the complete mobilization of all available men 
shall have been effected. 

b) Auxiliary military services of women and boy-scouts shall, 
leave Russia together with the aforesaid three divisions as 
well as the families of the officers and men leaving Russia. 

c) The necessary measures shall be undertaken to begin the 
evacuation from Russia of 50,000 Polish children accom- 
panied by 5,000 mothers or guardians who would be given 
refuge outside Russia through the collaboration of the Briti- 
ish authorities. The Polish Embassy in the Soviet Union 
whilst maintaining fully its protection over Poles remaining 
in the Union on the basis of arrangements now in force, will 
be given the opportunity to cooperate through its appointed 
representatives in this evacuation. President Roosevelt has 
expressed his, personal’ interest in the fate of these children 
and has pledged the assistance of American authorities in 
facilitating the withdrawal of a first contingent of 10,000 
from Russia in order to save them from starvation. 

4. Finally, the Polish Government hope for the collaboration of 
His Majesty's Government in the further search for the Polish offi- 
cers missing in Russia. These officers would prove of great service 
in the formation of Polish divisions after the withdrawal of three 
divisions. The matter is urgent as it is only in the short summer 
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months that access is possible to the Northern regions to which these 
officers have presumably been removed. 

London, July 3, 1942. 


No. 48 

Note of August 27 , 1942 , from Mr . Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Ambassador A . Bogomolov, concerning the con- 
tinuation of recruiting for the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 

London, August 27, 1942. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

The Government of the Republic of Poland has been informed 
by General Anders, Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed 
Forces in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that the au- 
thorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have adopted 
a negative attitude towards the Polish Governments efforts and 
endeavours to maintain a reserve depot on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics so as to be able to continue recruiting 
Polish citizens for the Polish Army. 

The authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ex- 
plained their refusal as follows: 

"As the Polish Government does not find it possible to use the 
Polish divisions formed on the territory of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics on the Soviet-German front, the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics cannot allow the formation 
of any Polish units whatsoever nor any recruiting in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

As regards the adoption by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of such an attitude in a matter as im- 
portant to the Polish Government as the problem of carrying on 
recruiting of Polish citizens for the Polish army, I have the honor 
to inform Your Excellency of the following: 

The political Agreement of July 30, 1941, and particularly the 
Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, provided for the organi- 
zation of a Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, by voluntary enlistment and by normal recruit- 
ing. In view of the explicit terms of this Agreement, the Polish 
Government was entitled to expect that the organization of the 
army would not meet with any difficulties from the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and that its executive au- 
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thorities would in the measure of their possibilities extend their 
help to the Polish Embassy and the Polish Army Command in their 
efforts to form an Army of Polish citizens capable of bearing arms 
and willing to fulfill their duty to their country in its Armed 
Forces. Unfortunately actual events have not justified these hopes 
of the Polish Government, and the facts given below will show 
that the authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
not lent their support to the development and organization of the 
Polish Army. 

Thus, when in November last, before the recruiting boards 
were set up, and the strength of the Polish Army already amounted 
to 46,000 men, the Military Authorities of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics informed the Polish Command that the strength 
of the Polish Army could not exceed 30,000 men and that the 
establishment and rations for the Army had been limited to that 
number. Although Ambassador Kot immediately intervened with 
Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, this unilateral 
decision was not changed and as a result the Polish Command was 
forced to discharge from the ranks of the Army 16,000 soldiers who 
had enlisted as volunteers. This was the first serious setback that 
hampered the organization of the Polish Army. 

It would have seemed that the problem of the numerical strength 
of the Polish Army was finally and definitely settled in December 
of last year during General Sikorski’s visit to Moscow. General 
Sikorski together with Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, established the numerical strength of the 
Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at 96,000 
men, exclusive of 25,000 men to be evacuated to the Near East to 
reinforce the Polish units fighting in Libya, and the 2,000 airmen 
and sailors to be evacuated to Great Britain. Thus the total number 
of Polish soldiers to be recruited on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was to amount to 123,000. 

Hardly had three months elapsed, however, before this decision 
agreed upon by both parties, underwent an unexpected unilateral 
change. Thus in March 1942, the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars informed General Anders, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
that the strength of the Polish Army could not exceed 44,000 men 
and that the surplus over and above that number would be evacu- 
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ated to the Near East. The decision to reduce the strength of the 
Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from 96,000 
to 44,000 men was a new obstacle to the organization of the Polish 
Army. 

The Polish Government, thus faced with an accomplished fact, 
received this decision with genuine regret. The Polish Government 
had hoped that thanks to the continuation of recruiting for the 
army, that had been promised to General Anders, a considerable 
number of soldiers over and above the established strength of 44,000 
would also be evacuated to the Near East to reinforce the Allied 
armies fighting the enemy. These hopes were openly expressed in 
General Sikorski's message of April 9, 1942, to the Chairman of 
the Council of People's Commissars, delivered to Your Excellency 
on April 13; in my Aide-Memoire of May 1, 1942, to Your Excel- 
lency; in Ambassador Kot's Note of May 4, to the People's Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs; and in my Note of June 10, 1942, to 
Your Excellency. I should moreover like to add that in accordance 
with the Declaration made on December 4, 1941, by General Sikor- 
ski and the Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars, 
which established the bases of cooperation between the Polish Army 
and the Soviet Army, and in accordance with the frequent public 
statements made by General Sikorski about the common struggle 
of the Polish' Forces and the Armed Forces of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics against the German forces, I stated in my Note 
of June 10, that even those Polish soldiers who had been evacuated 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would take part, after 
they had been adequately equipped and trained and should the 
necessity arise, in fighting on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, side by side with the soldiers of the Army of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The answer sent by Mr. Molotov, People's Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, on May 14, 1942, in reply to Ambassador Kot's Note 
of May 4, surprised and astonished the Polish Government. The 
reply in question contained a statement that the Chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars in his conversation with General 
Anders never touched upon the problem of continued recruiting 
for the Polish Army, and further that the recruiting, supply and 
medical centres of the Polish Army, intended to facilitate the dispatch 
of volunteers to that Army, must also be closed. 
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This decision to reduce the strength of the Polish Army, die re- 
fusal to allow recruiting and voluntary enlistment, already restricted 
by the ban on Polish citizens leaving their places of temporary 
residence and the suspension of railway passes, prove that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics did not desire 
an increase in the strength of the Polish Army on die territory of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or in the ranks of the Polish 
units fighting in the Near East 

The negative attitude of the Soviet Government to the further 
development of the Polish forces is also proved by the fact that 
more than 8,000 Polish officers, who in the spring of 1940 were 
interned in the prisoner of war camps of Ostashkov, Starobielsk and 
Kozielsk, are still missing despite frequent interventions by the 
Polish Government, and although incomplete lists of the names 
of these officers were delivered to the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars by General Sikorski in December, 1941, and 
in March, 1942, by General Anders. 

Taking into consideration all the aforementioned indisputable 
facts concerning the organization of the Polish Army on die ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have the 
honor to inform you, Mr. Ambassador, that the Government of 
the Republic of Poland considers the allegation that the Polish 
Army declines to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Army of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as entirely unfounded and 
inconsistent with the true state of affairs, and that the Government 
of the Republic of Poland cannot take into cognizance the motives 
alleged for the refusal to allow further recruiting for the Polish 
Army. 

I have the honor to be, etc. Raczynski. 


No. 49 


Note of October 31, 1942, front Ambassador A. Bogomolov to Mr. 
Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, concerning the or- 
ganization of the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Repub lies. 


Mr. Minister, 0c “ ber 

In reply to your Note of August 27, 1942, I have the honor 
to inform you of the following: 
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i) As is known, in accordance with the Polish-Soviet Agreem e n t 
of July 30, 1941, a Military Agreement, was signed on August 14, 
1941, between the High Command of the U.S.S.R. and the High 
Command of the Republic of Poland, with a view to forming on the 
territories of the U.S.S.R. a Polish Army for the prosecution of the 
war against Germany in common with the Soviet armies and those 
of the other Allied countries. 

To carry out this purpose the representatives of the Soviet and 
Polish High Commands started from the necessity of completing the 
formation of the Polish Army in the shortest possible time, with a 
view— as was emphasized on many occasions by the representatives 
of the Polish High Command, Generals Anders and Szyszko-Bohusz 
—to the earliest possible participation of these units in active warfare. 

Such a plan for the organization of the Polish Army necessitated 
the immediate setting up of recruiting boards and that Polish citizens 
throughout the Soviet Union be at once notified of the formation of 
a Polish Army, and of the possibility as Polish citizens of joining this 
Army as volunteers. 

As is known, all this was undertaken at the time (the end of 
August) with the fullest possible cooperation of the Soviet military 
and local civilian authorities. 

Also, at that time an agreement was reached between the Soviet 
and Polish Commands that the strength of the Polish Army be 
fixed at 30,000 men (two rifle divisions, one reserve regiment, a 
military school for officers, the staff and staff offices), and it was 
decided that the formation of the two rifle divisions and a reserve 
regiment should be completed by October 1, 1941. This date was 
decided upon to meet the desire of the Polish Command for the 
quickest possible organization of a Polish Army. For the same rea- 
son, and in accordance with a proposal of the Polish representative 
(General Anders), it was agreed to send one or the other of these 
divisions to the Soviet-German front as soon as it was ready. 

The Soviet military authorities, acting upon instructions from 
the Soviet Government, cooperated with the Polish Command in 
the fullest possible measure to assist it in the most successful solu- 
tion of all the intricate problems connected with the formation of 
a Polish Army, namely: food supplies, stocks, billeting of military 
units, staffs and the various staff institutions, billeting facilities for 
officers, supplying newly formed units with arms, etc. 
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As regards die method of providing the Polish forces with sup- 
plies, the Soviet Government arranged to ensure that the Polish 
Army should be included within the Red Army supply system, 
which greatly facilitated the whole task of forming the Polish units. 
Thus, food supplies were to be the same as those for the Red Army 
behind the front, until the advance of the Polish units into the 
front line. Forage, fuel, grease, training ammunition, were also is- 
sued in quantities equal to Red Army standards. To this should be 
added that the use by the Polish Army of military barracks, staff bil- 
lets, means of communication, transport, lighting, etc. was paid for 
according to normal rates fixed for die Red Army. 

All these arrangements connected with the formation and main- 
tenance of the Polish Army were financed through a non-interest 
bearing loan of 65 million roubles made by the Soviet Government 
to the Polish Government This loan fully covered all expenses 
connected with the army until January t, 1942. In fact the finan- 
cial credit given by the Soviet Government for the organization of 
the army exceeded the amount of the non-interest bearing loan, for 
this loan did not include considerable grants amounting to an addi 
tional 15 million roubles made to the officers corps of the Polish 
military units in formation. 

2) Regardless of the fact that the organization of the Polish 
divisions was not completed within the period originally fixed, by 
October 1 of that year, which indeed could not but create many 
difficulties and adversely affect the further development of the Polish 
Army, the Soviet Government expressed itself fully agreeable to 
the proposal of the Polish Government that the Polish Army be 
increased to the strength of 96,000 men, including officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men. 

As a result, in December 1941, the Soviet Government gave its 
consent to this increase and the Polish Army was to be expanded 
from two divisions to six divisions of 11,000 men each. 

Furthermore the Soviet Government consented that the effectives 
of the schools for officers, the service of supplies, the reserve units 
and complementary units, and the staffs and personnel of the staff 
offices, originally fixed at 3,000, be increased to 30,000. 

In view of this large increase in the strength of the Polish Army, 
the Soviet Government also raised the amount of the loan for the 
maintenance of the Polish Army from 65 million roubles to 300 mil- 
lion roubles, on the same easy terms (non-interest bearing 
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repayment over a period of ten years beginning from the sixth year 
after the end of the war, etc.). 

This increase in the strength of the Polish Army to 96,000, made 
necessary the establishment of a number of complementary services, 
both administrative and economic. All these were set up at the 
time of the transfer of the Polish Army to the Soviet Republics 
of Uzbek, Kirgiz and Kazakstan, as desired by the Polish Command. 

Climatic conditions were the main reason for this transfer to the 
Southern regions of the U.S.S.R., but it was also connected with 
the need for more space than was afforded in the central regions for 
the Polish divisions already organized, and the tens of thousands 
of Polish citizens to be recruited. This necessarily involved a tre- 
mendous amount of work, for camps had to be erected, quarters 
found for the staffs, locations for the military schools, sanitary in- 
stitutions and accommodation for the officers, etc. 

As may be well understood in these circumstances, the execu- 
tion of this programme of more than trebling the size of the Polish 
Army from that contemplated in the original plan (from 30,000 
to 96,000) was fraught with many difficulties as regards organiza- 
tion, transport and materials, these difficulties were particularly com- 
plicated and increased by the barbarous warfare waged on the Soviet 
nation by the German occupants. But all these difficulties were 
overcome and by February-March of 1942, the Polish Army had 
reached a strength of nearly 70,000 men. 

Such an increase in the strength of the Polish Army in a rela- 
tively short period, and the increase by more than four and a half 
times of the expenditure for the maintenance of that army, from 65 
million roubles to 300 million roubles, is ample proof of the Soviet 
Government’s interest in the creation of a Polish Army and in assist- 
ing the Polish nation to take its honorable place in die war against 
tne Hitlerite brigands. 

3) However the further development of the Polish Army met 
with certain difficulties caused by such unforeseen circumstances as 
the non-delivery of wheat to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
from the United States and England as a result of the outbreak of 
war in the Pacific Ocean. 

Since the U.S.S.R. could not receive supplies of foodstuffs it 
became necessary to cut down the quantity distributed to the non- 
fighting divisions of the army, so as to ensure supplies to the fight- 
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ing forces. As the Polish Commander-in-Chief showed no inclina- 
tion to direct any of his divisions to the German-Soviet front, and 
continued to keep the Polish Army well behind the fighting lines, 
the Soviet Government was compelled to treat these units as a 
non-fighting force, and accordingly the decision to cut down the 
rations of non-combatant units was applied to them. 

In view of these circumstances the Soviet Government took the 
following decision as regards the Polish Army: from April i of 
that year the number of rations to be reduced to 44,000 and the 
Polish Army over and above these 44,000 to be sent to Iran in 
accordance with the wish of the Polish Government. 

This decision was taken by the Soviet Government on March 
18. Already at the beginning of April about 30,000 Polish men 
and officers left the U.S.S.R. and proceeded immediately, under 
instructions of the Polish Government to Iran. Some three months 
after this evacuation of the Polish military units to Iran, the re- 
maining 44,000 men and officers followed in their footsteps, having 
been sent outside the U.S.S.R. frontiers by the Polish Government 
—to Iran, Syria, Palestine and North Africa. 

Thus the question of the Polish Army’s participation together 
with the Soviet Annies in the campaign against Hitlerite Germany 
was removed by the Polish Government from the agenda. The Polish 
Government came to a negative decision on this problem, despite 
its previous assurances and despite the solemn declaration it made 
in this respect on December 4, 1941, that “the army of the Republic 
of Poland which is now on the territory of the Soviet Republic 
will wage wax against the German brigands shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet armies.” Such a decision by the Polish Government 
was however not unexpected. In spite of the repeated assurances 
of the Polish Commander-in-Chief that he was determined to bring 
his detachments into action as soon as possible, in actual fact the 
date of the despatch of these detachments to the front was con- 
stantly postponed. 

Indeed when the Polish Army was first being organized the 
date for its readiness for action was fixed, as is well known for 
October 1, 1941, and the Polish Command in this connection 
declared it was considered advisable to send individual divisions 
to the front as and when their organization was completed and 
they were ready for action. Though the preparations connected 
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with the different divisions were delayed, even if it were not 
possible to fulfill this obligation by October i, it could nevertheless 
have been done later. However, the obligation has not been ful- 
filled, and not once has the Polish Command raised the question 
of sending the organized divisions to the Soviet-German front. 

The Soviet Government did not ■consider it possible to press 
the Polish Command in this matter, but nearly five months after 
the organization of the Polish military divisions had begun, namely 
in February 1942, the Soviet Government became concerned as to 
when the Polish divisions would begin to fight against the Hiderites. 
Mention was then made of the 5th Division, which had completed 
its training. At the same time the Soviet Government emphasized 
that it was important, both for political and military reasons, that 
Polish Units which were in readiness should be sent as soon as 
possible to fight against the Germans. When raising this question 
the Soviet Government based itself on the clear and explicit pro- 
visions of the Soviet-Polish Military Agreement concluded on August 
14, 1941, point 7 of which reads as follows: 

“Polish units will be moved to the front only after they are 
fully ready for action. In principle they will operate in groups 
not smaller than divisions, and will be used in accordance 
with the operational plans of the High Command of die 
U.S.S.R.” 

Regardless of this categorical provision of the Military Agree- 
ment, excluding the possibility of any reservation whatsoever or 
refusal as to the propriety of moving to the front separate units 
ready to go into action, the Polish Government adopted an entirely 
different attitude in this matter. In reply to the Soviet Government's • 
question, General Anders informed the Soviet Commander-in-Chief 
that he considered it inadvisable and purposeless to send single 
divisions, although the Poles were fighting even in brigades on 
other fronts. 

Incidentally, General Anders gave his promise that the whole 
Polish Army would be ready to take part in the campaign against 
the Germans by June 1 of the present year. Neither by June 1 
nor at a much later date did the Polish Army, or rather die Polish 
Command and the Polish Government show their willingness to 
fight the Germans on the Soviet-German front. Furthermore the 
Polish Government even formally declined to move their units to 
the Soviet-German front on the grounds that "the employment of 
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single divisions would give no result,” that "die possible readiness 
for action of one division does not correspond to our expectations” 
(telegram from General Sikorsld of February 7). 

4) While refusing to send its army to the Soviet-German front, 
the Polish Government at the same time obstinately demanded 
die consent of the Soviet Government to carry out on Soviet terri- 
tory supplementary recruiting for the Polish Army. 

However, as not a single Polish detachment had taken part in 
active warfare, the Soviet Government was unable to give its con- 
sent. J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., in a message addressed to General Sikorski, anjl 
V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in a Note 
of May 14, drew the attention of die Polish Government to these 
circumstances. 

Nevertheless the Polish Government repeated its request to 
carry out supplementary recruiting for the Polish Army amongst 
the Polish citizens residing on Soviet territory. In its Note of 
June 10, however, the Polish Government explicitly stated a pro- 
jected use of the Polish fightiqg forces organized in the Soviet 
Union, that was nothing else but a refusal to use them on the 
Soviet-German front 

In reply to this statement, transmitted by Mr. Raczyriski, Polish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Bogomolov, Soviet Ambassador 
to the Polish Government in London, the Soviet Government in- 
formed the Polish Government that in view of the fact that in 
spite of agreements between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, the Polish 
Government did not deem it possible to employ the Polish divisions 
organized in the U.S.S.R. on the Soviet-German from, the Soviet 
Government could not permit the further organization of Polish 
units in the U.S.S.R. 

The above facts prove that the Soviet Government used every 
means to ensure a successful organization and development of the 
Polish Army on the territory of the Soviet Union, that the Soviet 
Government made all the necessary arrangements, and supplied all 
the necessary means and facilities for this purpose. 

The agreement of July 30, 1941, and the declaration of De- 
cember 4, 1941, clearly and explicitly defined the aims of the Soviet 
Government and the Polish Government, to unite the forces of 
the Soviet and Polish nations in the common struggle against the 
Hitlerite brigands and occupants, to create a Polish Army imbued 
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with this high ideal and to give it an opportunity to fight shoulder 
to shoulder with the Red Army for the independence of their 
motherland, their homes and their native soil. 

The Soviet Government did everything that was necessary for 
the realization of this aim. The Polish Government took a different 
path. The Polish Government showed no inclination to send their 
divisions— neither the first divisions formed, nor those subsequently 
formed— to the Soviet-German front, they refused to employ the 
Polish Army on this front against the Germans hand in hand with 
the Soviet divisions, and thereby declined to fulfil the obligations 
they had undertaken. Therefore, the Polish Government must 
assume full responsibility for the breach that has occurred in the 
continued organization on Soviet territory of their army from 
among the Polish citizens in the Soviet Union. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Bogomolov. 


No. 50 

Note of December 18, 1942, from Mr. Raczytiski, Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. V. Valkov, Chargi d' Affaires of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, containing a reply to the Soviet 
Note of October 31, 1942, concerning the organization of the Polish 

Army in the U.S.S.R. 

London, December 18, 1942. 

Mr. Charge d'Aflfaires, 

In respect to the negative attitude adopted by the authorities 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with regard to the 
efforts of General Anders to have one reserve depot left on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to continue 
the recruiting of Polish citizens for the Polish Army, I had the 
honor to represent in my Note of August 27, 1942, addressed to 
Ambassador Bogomolov, the consistent and sustained efforts of the 
Polish Government to organize a numerically strong army of 
Polish citizens, fit for military service and anxious to fulfil their 
duty to their motherland in the ranks of the armed forces. To 
recall these continued efforts of the Polish Government I quoted 
in my Note a series of facts and referred to the abundant correspond- 
ence in the matter between the representatives of the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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I wish to emphasize that in his reply of October 31, 1942, to my 
Note mentioned above, Ambassador Bogomolov neither questioned 
nor denied any of the facts quoted by me. On die contrary. Am- 
bassador Bogomolov, referred in his Note to the decision taken 
on March 18, 1942, to reduce the Polish forces to 44,000 men, a 
decision which, as I had the honor to remark in my Note of 
August 27, 1942, was taken unilaterally by the Soviet Government, 
without any consultation whatsoever with the representatives of 
the Polish Government, and which was contrary to the bilateral 
Polish-Soviet understanding of December 3, 1941, on the formation 
of a Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of 96,000 men, apart from the evacuation of 25,000 in- 
fantry and 2,000 air and navy personnel. He also emphasized that 
“the further development of the Polish Army met with certain 
difficulties caused by such unforeseen circumstances as the non- 
delivery of wheat to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from 
the United States and England as a result of the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific Ocean.” So without questioning in any way my state- 
ment concerning the negative attitude of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with regard to the numerical 
development of the Polish Army, moreover, himself emphasizing 
that the reduction of that Army in March, 1942, was due to the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific Ocean and not to any fault on die 
part of the Polish Government, Ambassador Bogomolov arrives 
at the end of his Note at a conclusion which I completely fail to 
understand, namely, that it is the Polish Government which should 
bear the entire responsibility for the discontinuation of the organi- 
zation of their army from among the Polish citizens living on the 
territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Before discussing in further detail the various statements made 
by Ambassador Bogomolov in his Note of October 31, 1942, I wish 
first of all to observe that a considerable part of this Note is devoted 
to the enumeration of all measures and facilities granted by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to make 
possible the creation of a Polish Army. Ambassador Bogomolov 
includes in this list the setting up of recruiting boards, the notify- 
ing of Polish citizens of the organization of a Polish Army, the 
collaboration of Soviet military authorities with the Polish High 
Command for die most satisfactory solution of various problems 
connected with the organization of the Army, viz.: furnishing ap- 
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propria te premises, barracks, food and other supplies, munitions 
for training purposes, etc., as well as a non-interest bearing loan 
originally of 65 million roubles, raised subsequently to 300 million 
roubles, granted to the Polish Government by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to cover the cost of all 
the above mentioned services and deliveries in kind. The Polish 
Government fully appreciated the efforts the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics made to this end, efforts un- 
doubtedly great and complicated in view of the war waged on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— and this is why 
they pressed no demands in this respect. If, however, there were 
serious shortcomings in matters concerning barracks for the army, 
food supplies, fodder for horses, which led to repeated representations 
by General Anders and by General Sikorski on December 3, 1941, in 
his talk with Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, those complaints were not made as a reproach to the 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics nor to place 
their efforts in doubt, but to draw their attention to the fact that 
these shortages and failures to deliver supplies must evidently impair 
the rapidity with which the Polish Army could be made ready for 
action. 

In his Note of October 31, 1942, Ambassador Bogomolov men- 
tions that in accordance with the understanding between the Soviet 
and Polish High Commands, the strength of the Polish Army 
was fixed at 30,000 men and that the formation of two Polish 
rifle divisions and of one reserve regiment should have been com- 
pleted by October r, 1941, and further, that in accordance with 
the proposal made by General Anders it was agreed to send the 
divisions as and when formed to the Soviet-German front without 
delay. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s assertion that the strength of the 
Polish Army was fixed at 30,000 men is obviously contrary to the 
Polish-Soviet Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, to which 
Ambassador Bogomolov frequently refers in his Note. Article 4, 
of the above mentioned Military Agreement, reads as follows: 

"The Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. will con- 
sist of units of land forces only. Their strength and number 
will depend on the man-power, equipment and supplies avail- 
able.” 
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As results from the above text, the Military Agreement— that is 
the basic document governing the organization of the Polish afmed 
forces— does not fix any restriction as to the strength, making it de- 
pendent solely on the man-power and equipment available. More- 
over, at the signature of the Military Agreement, the Polish Govern- 
ment deliberately abstained from putting forward any definite figure 
as to the strength of the Army, on the assumption that the Polish 
armed forces fighting against die Germans would include all Polish 
citizens capable of bearing arms and eager to fulfil on the fields of 
battle their duty to their motherland. The Polish Government 
were fully convinced that on the territories of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics a numerically strong Polish Army could be raised 
in view of the man-power available there. These hopes of the 
Polish Government were based on three factors: 

1. The number of Polish citizens, prisoners of war according to 
the figures published in the Red Star, the organ of the Red 
Army, on September 17, 1940 was 181,000 men, including 
12 generals, 58 colonels, 72 lieut. colonels, 5,131 officers of 
lesser rank and 4,096 reserve officers. 

2. In the Army of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics there 
were about 100,000 Polish citizens from the classes of 1917, 
1918 and 1919, conscripted on Polish territory in the spring 
months of 1941. 

3. Among those deported from Polish territory, there were con- 
siderable numbers of men of military age, who could join 
the Polish Army in formation, as volunteers or regular 
recruits, according to the provisions of Art. 6 of the Military 
Agreement of August 14, 1941. 

Several months after the conclusion of the Military Agreement, 
to be exact, on December 3, 1941, a bilateral decision was reached 
by General Sikorski and Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, with regard to fixing the strength of the 
Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics. As I mentioned above and in my Note of August 27, 1942, 
the Polish armed forces were to consist of 96,000 men, apart from 
27,000 men evacuated to the Middle East, or a total of 123,000 men. 

As Ambassador Bogomolov in his Note refers to an alleged fixing 
of the strength of the Polish Army at 30,000 men during General 
Anders’s negotiations with the Soviet High Command, this refers 
probably to the so-called Protocol No. 2, of August 19, 1941. I 
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desire to recall in this connection the explanations communicated 
by Ambassador Kot to Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of 
People's Commissars, on November 14, 1941, and on November 
1 5> I 94 I > to Mr. Molotov, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
which were taken into cognizance. Consequently Protocol No. 2 
did not contain any limitation of the strength of the Polish 
Army— as this would have been contrary to Art. 6 of the Mili- 
tary Agreement signed a few days previously— but provided for 
a gradual formation of the Army by stages, according to the 
influx of recruits and the supply of technical equipment, which 
could be delivered to the Polish Army in formation only by the 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and without 
which the formation of any armed force whatever was completely 
inconceivable. This Protocol, at the wish of the Polish Command— 
as emphasized by Ambassador Bogomolov in his Note— fixed a short 
time limit, October 1, 1941, for the organization and military 
preparedness of two divisions and one reserve regiment. This 
extraordinarily short period provided for the organization and 
military training of die Army, on the initiative of the Polish 
Command, is irrefutable proof of the eager desire of the Polish 
Army to take part in war operations on the Eastern front at the 
earliest possible date. It is obvious, however, that the problem 
of die military training of two divisions and one reserve regiment 
in a period of six weeks from the date of the signature of the 
Military Agreement has no connection whatsoever with the totally 
different problem of the strength of the Polish Army, as a separately 
organized entity that was to be formed in accordance with the 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, and of the Military Agreement of 
August 14, 1941. Therefore I must consider as wholly unjustified 
the assertion as regards a definite fixing of the strength of the 
Polish Army at 30,000 men during the negotiations with General 
Anders. Equally devoid of all foundation is the attempt to represent 
the understanding of December 3, 1941, which actually for the 
first time fixed the number of divisions to be formed on die 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the number 
of soldiers to be evacuated, as a concession made to the Polish 
Government. 

In the above mentioned Note, Ambassador Bogomolov tries to 
burden the Polish Government with responsibility for the fact 
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that the two divisions mentioned above did not achieve theii military 
preparedness by October i, 1941, and that these and other divisions 
were also not ready to fight at a later date, and finally he asserts 
that the Polish Government deemed it undesirable to send single 
divisions to the front, and even refused to send their Army to the 
Soviet-German front 

I wish to draw your attention, Mr. Charg£ d’Affaires, to the 
fact that the Government of the U.S.S.R., at the time of the 
conclusion of the Military Agreement with the Polish Government 
were well aware that the Polish Government disposed of con- 
siderable man-power out of which many army divisions could be 
formed, but that on the other hand, they did not possess their 
own armament or munition factories. Therefore Article 12 of the 
Polish-Soviet Military Agreement explicitly provided that "arma- 
ment, equipment, uniforms, motor transport, etc., will be provided 
as far as possible by (a) the Government of the U.S.S.R. from 
their own resources, (b) the Polish Government from supplies 
granted on the basis of the Lend-Lease Act.” 

The first care of the Polish Government when proceeding with 
the creation of the Polish Army was to take measures to fully 
provide the troops with the necessary equipment in the shortest 
possible time. Thanks to the efforts of the Polish Government a few 
weeks after the conclusion of the Military Agreement shipments of 
uniforms for the Polish Army were already despatched from Great 
Britain. General Anders received the first consignment of uniforms 
and boots from Soviet authorities only on October 23, 1941, and up 
to that date the soldiers were in rags, and 40% of them went 
barefoot. During the initial period of the formation of the Army, 
arms were to be supplied by the Government of the U.S.S.R. But 
it was only on October 22, 1941, that Mr. Molotov, People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, notified Ambassador Kot that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics had some difficulties as regards 
armaments and asked whether there was any possibility that the 
Polish Government might obtain armaments from the United States 
and Great Britain. An identical statement with regard to armament 
difficulties was made by Ambassador Bogomolov to General Sikorski 
and myself on October 25, 1941. 

If I mention this matter here it is not with the aim of imparting 
any blame; I merely record facts which show that in spite of the 
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best will on the part of the Polish Government, Polish armed forces 
could not be adequately armed within the period of time originally 
fixed and that the Polish Government cannot assume any responsi- 
bility on that score. 

The Polish Government informed by the representatives of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of the difficulties concerning 
the arming of the Polish Army, immediately approached the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and of the United States with a request 
for arms and equipment. As you are aware, Mr. Charg6 d’Affaires, 
the necessity of continuing supplies to the U.S.S.R. on the one 
hand, and the imperative need of massing arms and munitions 
in North Africa on the other, together with complications arising 
from the great length of the journey were responsible for the fact 
that the arms could not be delivered at the dates fixed. 

As a result it was only possible to arm and equip the 5th Divi- 
sion of the Polish armed forces on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and even that division very inadequately 
compared to a Soviet infantry division, so it was in no case ready 
to fight. The division did not possess any of the eighteen 45 
mm anti-tank guns the establishment called for, it had no 76 mm 
anti-aircraft guns (establishment 4), also it did not possess any 
synchronized anti-aircraft machine guns (establishment 18) nor any 
12,7 mm machine-guns (establishment 9). The 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion had not received any 77 mm field guns, although according to 
the establishment it should have had 18, and finally it was without 
munition carriers for 77 mm guns or 104 mm howitzers. As for the 
37 mm anti-aircraft guns, it had only four instead of the six 
called for in the establishment. Finally the 5th Division was also 
very short of equipment: the division had only 10% of motor-cars, 
56% of field kitchens, 80% of two-horse carts, 45% of ambulances, 
60% of one-horse carts and 85% of the horses provided for in the 
establishment. As far as the other divisions were concerned there 
was actually no question of their being armed, as all they had was 
only 200 rifles, a number insufficient even for training purposes, 
so that in order to prevent the soldiers from remaining idle, General 
Anders was obliged to distribute among them part of the firearms 
of the 5th Division. 

When on March 18, 1942, General Anders informed the Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of this state of affairs 
and simultaneously presented him with a list of arms already re- 
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ceived and an estimate of additional arms required to complete 
the needs of the Polish Army, Premier Stalin said: “You will have 
enough time to organize and to train your Army. We do not press 
you to go to the front. I understand that it will be better for you 
to go to the front when we shall have advanced to the Polish 
frontiers. You should have the honor to he the first to step on 
Polish soil.” 

The facts quoted by me above prove that if neither the Polish 
Army as a whole nor any part of it, such as the 5th Division fre- 
quently mentioned by Ambassador Bogomolov, took part in the 
fighting on the Eastern front, it was not because the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. deemed it impossible to exert pressure on the 
Polish Command, but because no part of this Army was either 
properly trained or adequately armed, consequently, it did not 
meet the explicit and simple requirements set down in Art. 7 of the 
Military Agreement, in the following words: "The Polish units 
will be moved to the front only after they are fully ready for 
action.” 

In his Note Ambassador Bogomolov also refers to the second 
part of this Article, which reads: "In principle they (the Polish 
units) will operate in groups not smaller than divisions and will 
be used in accordance with the operational plans of the High 
Command of the U.S.S.R.,” and at the same time he expresses the 
opinion that the sentence quoted above excludes the possibility 
of any reservation whatever or refusal as to the propriety of moving 
to the front separate units ready to go into action. Although I have 
already had the honor of proving that for lack of armaments none 
of the Polish divisions had reached the stage of full readiness 
for action, and consequently none was in a position to participate 
in the fighting, I now take the liberty of drawing your attention, 
Mr. Charg£ d’Affaires, to the fact that the interpretation of this 
part of this Article may be twofold, that is to say, that Polish 
military units not smaller than a division might be or must be 
moved to the front. In order to avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing in the matter and to give to this Article a uniform interpreta- 
tion which would exclude all ambiguity, General Sikorski on August 
23, 1941, instructed General Szyszko-Bohusz to have a further talk 
with the High Command of the Red Army to explain that the 
Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics would operate as a whole under Polish Command and that 
individual Polish divisions would not be sent to the front. Request- 
ing such an interpretation of Article 7, General Sikorski took the 
stand that not only military considerations but the prestige of 
Poland demanded that the Polish Army should operate as a whole 
and have a special sector of the Eastern front entrusted to it under 
a Polish general. He also took into consideration the propaganda 
value that the taking over of a particular sector of the front by 
the Polish Army would have in Poland and in the whole world. 
The throwing up to the front of one Polish division and the splitting 
up of the Polish Army into single units would cause not only 
unfortunate consequences in the organization of the Polish Army, 
hut would also have undesirable effects for the U.S.S.R., as far as 
propaganda was concerned. After carrying out his instructions. 
General Szyszko-Bohusz informed General Sikorski on September 
11, 1941, that he had been officially informed, on September 10, 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R., through the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, General Panfilov, that the said Government interpreted 
Article 7 of the Military Agreement in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Polish Government and recognized entirely the 
necessity of using the Polish Army at the front as a homogeneous 
whole. Also in his conversations with the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, General Sikorski made explicit reserva- 
tions against employing individual Polish divisions at the front 
and against splitting the Polish Army into single units which would 
be lost in the immense Red Army. 

I am obliged to take the most emphatic exception to the assertion 
of Ambassador Bogomolov that the Polish Government removed 
from the agenda the question of the participation of the Polish 
Army in the common fight together with the Soviet forces against 
the Germans. The Polish Government were and continue to be 
firmly resolved to respect all Polish-Soviet agreements, the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941 
and the Polish-Soviet Declaration of December 4, of the same year. 
Evacuation of a part of the Polish Army, agreed upon in the nego- 
tiations between General Sikorski and the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, resulted from the necessity of the speediest 
possible arming of the Polish troops so that they might be thrown 
into the batde. against Germany. .An evacuation of part or even the 
whole of the Polish Army did not exclude a continuation of recruit- 
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ing of Polish citizens fit for military service as clearly provided for 
in the Military Agreement and did not depend on the earlier or 
later participation of the Polish Army in the battles at the front. 
In accordance with the provisions of the above mentioned Agree- 
ment, recruiting should be continued until the man-power resources 
of Polish citizens residing in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
are exhausted. The recruiting was stopped without agreement with 
the Polish Government, in spite of the fact that being informed 
of the difficulties in feeding the troops in the rear of the Army, 
on June io of the current year, they made a proposal to the Soviet 
Government to supply food rations for recruits over and above the 
figure of 44,000 pending evacuation to the Middle East. As you are 
well aware, Mr. Charge d’ Affaires, this offer was not accepted by 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the recruiting of Polish citizens 
for the Polish Army was stopped. 

In the final paragraph of his Note of October 3r, Ambassador 
Bogomolov asserts that in my Note of June to of the current year, 
the Polish Government declared themselves in favor of such a use 
of the Polish armed forces formed on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics that meant nothing else than a refusal to 
use them on the Soviet-German front. Desirous to demonstrate that 
the above assertion can be based only on a misunderstanding, I take 
the liberty of quoting the paragraph of my Note of June io, re- 
ferring to the use of the Polish Army on the Eastern front among 
others. I wrote then: “The Polish Government are determined to 
use the Polish Armed Forces now in the U.S.S.R., in the Near East 
or in Great Britain in the struggle for the common cause against 
the common enemy.” Moreover, I did not preclude in the above 
mentioned Note tbe possibility of the return of evacuated units 
of the Polish Army to the fighting on the Eastern battle-front, as 
shown by the following sentences: "It is possible that the Polish 
Army formed in the Near East may— after it is equipped and 
trained— also be used on the front of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in case the military situation should so require. Certain 
units of this army have already taken a noteworthy part in the 
defence of Tobruk and in the fighting in the desert. The fact 
that the Polish Army has not yet fought side by side with the 
Red Army is solely due to armament difficulties experienced by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as well as to the shipping 
difficulties that beset Great Britain and the United States.” 
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As you see, Mr. Charge d’ Affaires, the excerpts from my Note 
of June to, quoted above, are perfecdy clear and unequivocal and 
they contradict Ambassador Bogomolov’s assertion concerning the 
alleged declaration of the Polish Government against the use on 
the Soviet-German front of Polish armed forces organized on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. All the facts 
quoted by me above irrefutably testify that the Polish Government, 
attaching great importance to the possibility of forming a Polish 
Army on die territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
fulfilled with complete loyalty all the obligadons they assumed, 
and most zealously spared no efforts to make that Army as strong 
numerically as possible. The Polish Government also did every- 
thing in their power and spared no steps to obtain as soon as 
possible from the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and from the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States the necessary arms and equipment for the Polish 
Army to enable it to take part in the fighting on the Eastern front. 
It is through no fault of the Polish Government that their efforts 
in this direction, owing to a whole series of unforeseen circum- 
stances, did not bring the hoped for results within the time fore- 
seen, as a consequence of which die training of the Army and its 
readiness for action were also delayed. On the other hand, the 
decision to reduce the strength of the Polish Army and to stop 
recruiting for that Army was taken by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. alone without any attempt at consultation with the Polish 
Government in the matter. Consequendy, full responsibility for 
those decisions must be home solely by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Bearing in mind that the interests of the United Nations in 
the present war against the aggressor States demand that all avail- 
able man-power be utilized to wage a most successful war against 
them, and in view of the fact that many thousands of Polish 
citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics capable of 
bearing arms have not yet been recruited for the Polish armed 
forces, and, moreover, the possibility that when those Polish units 
already organized enter into action in the near future, casualties and 
losses must ensue which will necessitate replacements in the fighting 
ranks,— the Polish Government cannot alter their opinion that the 
continuation of. recruiting for the Polish Army on the territory of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, interrupted several mon ths 
ago, is in the common interest of all Allied Nations. 

I have the honor to be, etc. Raczymski 
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CHAPTER 6 

Transfer to the Polish Army of Poles forcibly conscripted 
by the German Army and subsequently taken 
prisoner by the Red Army. 


No. 51 

Note of January 18 , 1942 , front the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People's Commissariat for foreign Affairs, concerning the 
transfer to the Polish Army of Poles, forcibly conscripted by the 

German Army, and now in Soviet Prisoner of War Camps. 

Referring to its Notes D. 713/41 of November 8, 1941, and 
D. 48/42 of January 7, 1942, the Polish Embassy has the honor 
to submit the following for the information of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs: 

In the second half of December, 1941, groups of prisoners of 
war, soldiers of the German Army, passed through Tatishchevo and 
Saratov, among them were many Polish citizens forcibly conscripted 
by the German Army. These prisoners on seeing Polish soldiers 
of the 5th Infantry Division at stations en route asked their country- 
men to report their fate to the Polish authorities and to make 
endeavours to have them set free from prisoner of war camps and 
enrolled in the Polish Army in formation on the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Submitting the above for the information of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, this Embassy has the honor to renew 
its request that instructions be issued with a view to collecting in a 
separate center prisoners of Polish nationality who were forcibly 
mobilized by the German authorities of occupation, and after 
particulars as to their identity, etc., have been investigated and 
their nationality ascertained, make it possible to enlist them in the 
Polish Army. 

Kuybyshev, January 18, 1942. 


No. 52 

Note of January 23, 1942, from the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, refusing special 
treatment to Poles, prisoners of war from the German Army. 
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In reply to the Notes of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
of November 8, 1941, No. 713/41 and January 7, 1942, No. 48/42, 
and of January 18, 1942— No. 164/42, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs has the honor to communicate the following: 

In the Notes mentioned above the Embassy referred to the trans- 
fer to the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. of Polish citizens, prisoners of 
war from the German Army, on the assumption that these prisoners 
surrendered of their own will, supposedly wishing to join the Polish 
Army in formation on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

The People’s Commissariat considers itself obliged to declare, 
that it cannot agree to the Polish Government’s proposal and that 
it sees no grounds for adopting any regime for German prisoners 
of war of Polish nationality other than the regime established for 
all German prisoners of war. 

Further to the above, the People’s Commissariat deems it neces- 
sary to inform the Embassy that an overwhelming majority of 
Poles— soldiers in the German Army— were taken prisoner with arms 
in their hands, having actively resisted the Soviet forces, and not 
as a result of voluntary surrender. 

Kuybyshev, January 23rd, 1942. 

No. 53 

Note of February 6, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
containing a reply to the Note of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs of January 23 , 1942, and demanding the transfer to 
the Polish Army of Poles, prisoners of war from the German Army . 

In reply to the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs No. 13 of January 23, 1942, the Polish Embassy has the 
honor to submit the following: 

When it approached the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs with the request that Poles be separated from prisoners of 
war, former soldiers in the German Army, taken prisoner by the 
Red Army, this Embassy was prompted by the following considera- 
tions: 

The conscription of Polish citizens by the German Army con- 
stitutes a flagrant breach of the fundamental rules of international 
law, and should be met, in the common interest of all Allied States, 
not only by condemnation, but also by counter-action both on the 
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part of the Polish Government and on the part of the friendly 
Government of the U.S.S.R. The Germans are endeavoring to 
mobilize every force to combat the Democracies, and spare no effort 
to put at the disposal of the German High Command the greatest 
possible man-power, including even hostile elements. One of the im- 
portant tasks of both our Governments is to counteract this action. 

The Poles, constituting as they do an element decidedly hostile 
to the Germans, are, as a rule, distributed on conscription by the 
German Army among different units, in small groups or singly so as 
to prevent any organized resistance, as for instance mass desertion 
to the Allied Forces. That the Germans do not trust the Poles 
conscripted by force is illustrated by the fact that Poles are not 
admitted to commissioned and non-commissioned rank in the German 
Army, nor to branches of the service requiring individual action, 
as for instance tanks, air force, signals, but are given auxiliary 
duties in supply columns or in infantry units, where an individual 
soldier surrounded by a mass of Germans would face immediate death 
at their hands should he lay down his arms. 

The Polish Government has, for its part, undertaken appropriate 
steps on the German occupied territory of the Republic of Poland 
to deal with the disastrous results of the conscription of Polish 
citizens by the German Army, issuing secret instructions to Poles to 
surrender to the soldiers of the Red Army at the earliest opportunity. 
The Polish Government intends to extend this action as soon as 
possible. The principle of deserting from the ranks of the German 
Army, encouraged on the territory of the Polish Republic, is not 
fruitless: as best shown by public statements of Soviet authorities. 
Among others, a report in die Comsontol Pravda No. 308 of De- 
cember 30, 1941, fully supports the attitude adopted in the present 
Note, and requires no further comment. (A copy of this report is 
forwarded herewith.) 

Besides, last November the Soviet authorities organized a meet- 
ing of Slav prisoners of war, former soldiers in the German Army, 
at which a resolution accepted by all the Slav nations oppressed by 
Germany was passed. This resolution, signed on behalf of the Poles 
by Kurt Klauzen, a worker from Bydgoszcz and former soldier of the 
1 06th German Infantry Division, and Ryszard Slibo, from Chorzdw, 
former soldier of the 29th German Infantry Division ( Izviestia 
November 29, 1941)— fully corroborated the correctness of this 
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Embassy’s reasoning, submitted to the People’s Commissariat in die 
Notes D. 731/41 of November 8, 1941, D. 48/42 of January 7, 
1942, and D. 164/42 of January 18, 1942. 

In the opinion of the Embassy, to restrict to propaganda in the 
Soviet press the results of this action, aimed at encouraging Poles 
to surrender to the soldiers of the Red Army, is not enough in the 
present period of friendly collaboration between both States, a 
collaboration which aims at the fullest mobilization of every force 
for the fight against the common enemy, and to which expression 
was given in the Moscow Declaration of December 4, 1941. 

At the same time the Polish Embassy has the honour to draw 
the attention of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
to the undesirable consequences which would ensue should in- 
formation reach occupied Poland that Poles conscripted by force 
are treated by the Soviet authorities on being taken prisoner, in the 
same manner as German prisoners-of-war. Information of this kind 
would immediately be utilized by German propaganda not merely 
to hinder the Polish Government’s action with regard to desertion 
by Polish citizens, but also endanger the principle of Polish-Soviet 
collaboration on the territory df the Republic of Poland. 

This being the state of affairs, this Embassy has the honor to 
request the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to reconsider 
its hitherto negative attitude to the transfer of Polish prisoners, 
former soldiers in the German Army, to the Polish Army in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, an attitude expressed in the 
Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of January 
23, 1942. 

Kuybyshev, February 6, 1942. 


No. 54 

Note of December 15, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. V. Valkov, Charge d'Affaires of the 
U.S.S.R., concerning the transfer to the Polish Army of Poles, 
prisoners of war from the German Army, and the cessation of 
tendentious broadcasts concerning the part played by Poles in the 

German Army. 

Mr. Charg 4 d’Affaires, London, December 15, 1942. 

Radio stations on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics have on several occasions recendy broadcast news of the 
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mass participation of Poles in the German Army, and even of the 
formation of special Polish units allegedly commanded by Polish 
officers. This information was given in such a form as to create 
the impression that there existed voluntary cooperation between the 
Poles and the German Army against the Red Army. 

At the same time the Polish authorities have had the opportunity 
to ascertain by reports from Poland that many Polish officers and 
other ranks, residing in territories illegally incorporated in the Reich, 
have been forcibly conscripted by the German Army and sent to 
various German fronts. Poles, thus mobilized, have found themselves 
in Fieldmarshal Rommel’s army in Libya, and in German units 
which took part in the fighting at Dieppe. Availing themselves of 
the first opportunity, these men surrendered to Allied units and 
are today in the ranks of the Polish Army, preparing to fight against 
their age-old enemy. 

The Government of the Republic of Poland have therefore 
instructed Ambassador Romer to explain to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the real reasons for the existence 
of a certain number of Polish soldiers in the German Army. At 
the same time Ambassador Romer has instructions to submit to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that the 
aforementioned broadcasts throw a false light upon the part played 
in the German Army by the forcibly conscripted Poles, whose only 
desire is to concentrate their efforts against the German oppressor. 

Replying to a verbal intervention by Ambassador Romer, the 
Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Lozovsky, 
stated, that from investigations carried out among individual prisoners, 
the authorities of the U.S.S.R. estimate the number of Polish 
soldiers at three hundred thousand. The Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics possesses information to the effect 
that these soldiers are under strong German supervision. Desiring 
to influence these soldiers by propaganda, the authorities of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have distributed to them appeals 
and proclamations in Polish. 

As can be seen from the statement of Mr. Lozovsky, Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, anti-German sentiments prevail 
among the soldiers referred to, a fact the Polish Government never 
doubted. 

The lowering of Germany’s war potential is indisputably an 
aim common to all the United Nations. Its realization in respect of 
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Polish soldiers conscripted by the German Army against their 
will and contrary to international law ought in the common interest 
to belong primarily to the Polish Government. The success of appeals 
addressed to Polish soldiers in the German Army would beyond 
all doubt be greater if the Polish Government were in a position 
to assure them that on surrendering they would be separated and 
sent to special camps under the care of Polish Authorities and 
would be able subsequently to transfer to the ranks of the Polish 
Army. 

I am deeply convinced that a considerable number of Poles 
forcibly conscripted by the German Army and ordered against their 
will to fight the Allied Armies could already find themselves in the 
ranks of the Polish Army, thus contributing to strengthen the forces 
fighting for the common cause. 

Therefore I should like to express the hope that in view of the 
increasing importance of this problem, the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will take into account the Polish 
Government’s suggestion and reconsider the attitude hitherto adopted 
towards Poles who are already Soviet prisoners of war, or may be 
taken as such in the future, and will consider issuing orders to 
the effect that broadcasts on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should cease to interpret the tragic fate of the 
victims of this forcible conscription in a way that may prove a 
source of misapprehension harmful to them. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Raczynski. 


No. 55 

Note of January 11, 1943, from Mr. V. Valkov, Chargi d‘ Affaires 
of the U.S.S.R., to Mr. £. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, containing the refusal of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
to separate Poles, prisoners of war from the German Army and to 
transfer them to the Polish Army. 

London, January ii, 1943 . 

Mr. Minister, 

On behalf of the Government of the U.S.S.R. I have the honor 
to remind you that on the question of German prisoners of war 
of Polish nationality, which is the subject of your Note of December 
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15, 1942, die People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has already 
had occasion to communicate to you, in the Note of January 23, 
1942, that for reasons indicated in this Note it does not find it 
possible to apply to Poles among German prisoners of war any 
regime other than that established for all German prisoners of war 
in general. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government, as set forth in die 
Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of January 
23, 1942, was confirmed twice: by the People’s Commissariat in 
Kuybyshev and by the Soviet Embassy in London. 

In reply to your Note of December 15, 1942, on the same 
question I have the honor to inform you that the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot see any reason to reconsider their decision. 

In regard to the Soviet radio broadcasts concerning the creation 
of Polish units in the German Army under the command of Polish 
officers, it is necessary to mention that the radio broadcast, the only 
one of its kind to take place in the course of the last two months, 
was based on positive facts. In the above broadcast the undeniable 
fact was recorded of the presence in the German Army of whole 
groups and units, consisting exclusively of Poles under Polish 
commanders whose names were given in the broadcast: Maritime 
Regiment, Colonel Polkowski; Commander of the 4th Company, 
Colonel Rakowsld. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Valkov. 


CHAPTER 7 

Citizenship of Polea in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 56 

Note of November 10, 1941, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, concerning con- 
scription by the Red Army, of Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White 
Ruthenian and Jewish origin. 

The Polish Embassy has the honor to submit the following for 
the information of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: 
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According to information received, the War Commissar for 
Kazakhstan at Alma-Ata, General Shcherbakov issued orders that 
all Polish citizens deported by the Soviet Authorities from occupied 
Polish territory and possessing documents issued to them by these 
authorities, endorsed to the effect that they are of Ukrainian, White 
Ruthenian or Jewish origin are to be enrolled in the Red Army 
if they meet the age and fitness requirements. 

After an intervention by the interested parties and by repre- 
sentative of this Embassy, General Shcherbakov declared that he 
was acting on instructions from the Central Authorities, who are 
alleged to have directed him .to treat as citizens of the U.S.S.R. all 
citizens of the Republic of Poland of other than Polish origin 
possessing Soviet passports. Among others the following Polish 
citizens, despite protests on their part, were among those con- 
scripted and sent it would seem to the Far East: Aleksander 
Rotstein, Silberspitz and Kotok. 

This same discrimination between Polish citizens according to 
origin or race, devoid of any impartial basis and contrary to the 
provisions of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, is being 
practiced by the military authorities in Alma-Ata, who also explain 
•to the Polish citizens reporting to them to settle various formalities 
connected with their enlistment in the Polish Army in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, that they are acting on instructions 
from the Central Authorities. Only Polish citizens of Polish origin 
are given permits to travel to centers where the Polish Army is 
being organized, while Polish citizens of Ukrainian and Jewish 
origin are, it seems, categorically refused permits by the aforemen- 
tioned authorities. 

The Polish Embassy has the honor to request the People's Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs to cause instructions to be given to 
the War Commissar in Kazakhstan to apply impartially to all Polish 
citizens residing in the area under his authority, the principles 
resulting from the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and 
the Polish-Soviet Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, which 
guarantee the right to serve in the Polish Anny in the U.S.S.R. 
to every Polish citizen who is capable of bearing arms. 

Kuybyshev, November 10, 1941. 
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No. 57 

Note of December 1, 1941, from the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs in reply to the Note of the Polish Embassy of 
November 10, 1941, concerning the conscription by the Red Army 
of Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian and Jewish origin. 

In reply to the Note of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
No. D. 740/41 of November 10, 1941, the People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs has the honor to state the following: 

Referring to the fact of the conscription by the Red Army in 
the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, as Soviet citizens, of citizens 
of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian and Jewish origin who left the 
territories of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia, the 
Embassy of the Polish Republic calls in question the existence of a 
legal basis for this order, considering that it is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 30, 1941 and the 
Soviet-Polish Military Agreement of August 14, 1941. 

The People’s Commissariat cannot agree with this point of 
view of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland. No foundation to 
support the point of view expressed in the Note of the Embassy 
of the Republic of Poland, referred to above, can be found in the 
Agreement of July 30, or in the Military Agreement of August 14, 
1941. In accordance with the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of November 29, 1939, all citizens 
of Western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian S.S.R. 
who found themselves on the territory of the said districts on 
November 1 and 2, 1939, respectively, acquired the citizenship of 
the U.S.S.R. in accordance with the Citizenship of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics Act of August 19, 1938. The Soviet 
Government’s readiness to recognize as Polish citizens persons of 
Polish origin, who resided until November r and 2, 1939, on the 
aforementioned territory, gives evidence of good will and com- 
pliance on the part of the Soviet Government but can in no 
case serve as a basis for an analogous recognition of the Polish 
citizenship of persons of other origin, in particular those of 
Ukrainian, White Ruthenian or Jewish origin, since the question 
of the frontiers between the U.S.S.R. and Poland has not been 
settled and is subject to settlement in the future. 

With regard to the Polish Embassy’s reference to an order 
issued in Alma-Ata by General Shcherbakov, according to the 
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information of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs no order 
was issued calling the aforementioned citizens to the Tanks of the 
Red Army, but orders were given to call them up for work behind 
the lines, as is also done in the case of other citizens of die Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Kuybyshev, December i, 1941. 


No. 58 

Note of December 9 , 1941 , from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs concerning Polish 

citizenship. 

The Polish Embassy acknowledges receipt of the Note of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941, and 
has* the honor to bring the following to the notice of die People’s 
Commissariat: 

1) Polish legislation is founded on the principle of equality 
before the law of all citizens, regardless of their origin or race. 
The Polish Embassy is also not aware of any Soviet laws which 
would introduce or sanction any discrimination or differentiation 
of this kind. 

The Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the Military Agreement 
of August 14, 1941, do not introduce in any of their provisions 
relative to Polish citizens (amnesty, military service) the notion of 
origin or race, and thus they concern all Polish citizens without 
exception. 

In this state of affairs, this Embassy sees no possibility of chang- 
ing its attitude as expressed in its Note of November 10, 1941, 
which stated that it was contrary both to the Agreement of July 
30, 1941, and the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, that only 
Polish citizens of Polish origin should be able to enlist in die 
Polish Army, while Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian 
and Jewish origin were enlisted in the Red Army by the War 
Commissariat in Kazakhstan. 

2) The fact of the possession of Polish citizenship by a given 
person is regulated by Polish law, in particular by the Polish 
State Citizenship Act of January 20, 1920. For this reason and for 
the reasons stated above under Paragraph 1, this Embassy has 
the honor to declare that it finds itself unable to take into cognizance 
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the statement included in the Note of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs of December i, 1941* to the effect that the 
Soviet Government is prepared to recognize as Polish citizens only 
persons of Polish origin from among the persons who found them- 
selves on November 1 and 2, 1939 on the territory of die Republic 
of Poland temporarily occupied by the military forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

3) The Citizenship of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Act of August 19, 1938 cannot be applied to Polish citizens, for its 
introduction on the territory of the Polish Republic occupied by 
the Soviet Union from the latter half of September, 1939, until 
June or July, 1941, would be contrary to the provisions of the 
IVth Hague Convention of 1907. 

4) The Polish Embassy does not connect the matter referred 
to in Note D. 740/41 of November 10, 1941, with the problem 
of Polish-Soviet frontiers. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs points out in the Note in question that it does not recognize 
as Polish citizens persons of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian and 
Jewish origin who possessed Polish citizenship before November 1-2, 
1939, “because the problem of the frontiers between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland has not been settled, and is subject to settlement in 
the future.” The Polish Embassy is bound to state that such a 
thesis is self-contradictory. Maintaining fully the fundamental 
attitude expressed above in Paragraphs 1-3, this Embassy has the 
honor to point out that such a view would be tantamount to a 
unilateral settlement by the Soviet Union at the present time of a 
problem which, in accordance with this same statement of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, is subject to settlement 
in the future. 

Kuybyshev, December 9, 1941. 


No. 59 

Note of January 5, 1942, from the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, concerning Polish 

citizenship. 

In reply to the Note of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
No. 902/41 of December 9, 1941, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs has the honor to communicate the following: 
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1. After taking note of the considerations set out in the Note 
of the Embassy of December 9, 1941, on the question of the former 
Polish citizens forming part of the population of Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia— Ukrainians, White Ruthenians and 
Jews— the People’s Commissariat cannot see any reason to change the 
attitude set forth in its Note of December 1, 194T. 

2. The assertion of the Embassy that the law concerning citizen- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. of August 19, 1938, could not be applied to 
the t^fri tones of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia 
in the period between the middle of September 1939 and the mid- 
dle of July 1941, as this would be incompatible with the provisions 
of the IVth Hague Convention of 1907, is incorrect. The provisions 
of the IVth Hague Convention of 1907, which the Embassy evidently 
has in view, refer to the regime of occupation on enemy territory, 
whereas the assertion of “occupation” in respect to Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia is, in this case, devoid of all founda- 
tion, alike from the political as from the international point of view, 
because the entrance of the Soviet forces into Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia in the autumn of 1939 was not an 
occupation but an attachment of the districts mentioned to die 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as the result of the freely 
expressed will of the population of those districts. 

Kuybyshev, January 5, 1942. 


No. 60 

Note of June 9 , 1942 , from the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on the 
issuing of Polish passports in the U.S.S.R. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs taking into con- 
sideration that the Polish Embassy and, under the arrangement relat- 
ing to the scope of action of the Delegates of die Embassy 
of the Polish Republic, its Delegates in die Republics and 
Districts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its represent- 
adves are proceeding to issue Polish national passports, has 
the honor to state that the competent Soviet authorities find it 
indispensable that, to properly order this matter, the Embassy 
should present to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
alphabetical lists of Polish citizens to whom it proposes to issue 
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national passports. These lists, made out separately (or each district 
inhabited by Polish citizens, should be presented in (our copies 
with a Russian translation attached to accelerate the procedure. 
The lists should include all persons above the age o( 16. These 
lists should indicate: 

a. Surname, name and (ather’s name; 

b. Year and place o( birth; 

c. Origin; 

d. Religion; 

e. Present address in (ull; 

(. Citizenship and place o( residence until November 1939; 

g. If covered by die Amnesty Decree of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, when and where arrested 
and sent out, number of jail delivery certificate, when and by 
what office of the People’s Commissariat of the Interior it was 
issued; 

h. If not a permanent inhabitant of Western Ukraine or White 
Ruthenia, when and how arrived on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

i. Whether married or single. If married, place and date of 
marriage; citizenship of husband and wife since the time of 
marriage; 

j. Present and past citizenship and place of residence of parents. 

These lists may be drawn up in descriptive form or in the form 

of questionnaires. 

All objections of competent Soviet authorities to the issue of 
Polish national passports to these or other persons incited in the 
lists will be notified by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
to the Embassy on the return of these lists. 

Persons included in the above mentioned lists to whom the 
competent Soviet authorities raise no objection will receive, on 
presentation of their Polish national passports, permits of residence 
for foreigners, issued by Militia Headquarters of the respective coun- 
ties through the Militia Office of their district or town. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs also has the 
honor to inform the Embassy that it is indispensable to include 
in the above mentioned lists all persons who have already been 
issued with Polish national passports. 

Kuybyshev, January 9, 1942. 

(83744 O— 52— pt. 4 42 169 
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No. 6l 

Note of June 24, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, replying to the Soviet 
Note of June 9, 1942; on the issuing of Polish passports (< excerpt ). 

Referring to the Note of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs No. 107 of June 9, 1942, the Polish Embassy, on the instruc- 
tion of its Government, has the honor to submit the following for 
the information of the Peoples Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: 

In accordance with the fundamental principles of international 
law, the Government of the Republic of Poland assert that the 
matter of Polish citizenship rests with them and they do not consider 
it possible that, when verifying lists of Polish citizens demanded 
of the Embassy, the Soviet authorities should decide the citizenship 
of Polish citizens resident on the territory of the Republic of 
Poland and who between 1939-1941 found themselves, as is known, 
not of their free will on the territory of the Soviet Union. 

In particular this attitude of the Polish Gqyemment is also in 
accordance with the Agreement concluded on July 30, 1941, between 
the Government of the Republic of Poland and the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . . . The issue of passports 
to Polish citizens is carried out by the Polish Embassy and its rep- 
resentatives under existing Polish laws and regulations. According 
to the Constitution of the Republic of Poland and Polish law, origin, 
religion, race or place of residence within the frontiers of the 
Republic of Poland have no inSuence on the citizenship of a given 
person. 

Taking into consideration that the aforementioned Note of the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is aimed at imposing a 
procedure in issuing passports, unprecedented in relations between 
sovereign States, the Government of the Polish Republic see no 
possibility of discussing the principles of this question on the 
basis of the suggested procedure. 

Kuybyshev, June 24, 1942. 


No. 62 

Note of January 16, 1943, from the People's Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, 
claiming as Soviet citizens all persons who on November 1-2, 1939 , 
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found themselves on Polish territories occupied by the armed forces 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has the honor 
to inform the Embassy of the Polish Republic of the following: 

In connection with the exchange of Notes in the years 1941* 
1942 between the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the 
Embassy, concerning the citizenship of persons who previously lived 
in the Western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs informed the Embassy on December 1, 1941, that all in- 
habitants of the above-mentioned districts who found themselves 
on the territories of these districts at the time of their entry into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (November 1-2, 1939), had 
acquired Soviet citizenship in accordance with the Decree of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. dated November 29, 1939, and 
the Citizenship of the U.S.S.R. Act of August 19, 1938. 

In its Note of December 1, 1941, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs informed the Embassy that the Soviet Govern- 
ment were prepared, by way of exception, to regard as Polish 
citizens persons of Polish origin living in the territories of the 
above-mentioned districts on November 1-2, 1939. The People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is bound to state that despite 
the good-will of the Soviet Government thus manifested, the Polish 
Government has adopted a negative attitude to the above statement 
of the Soviet Government and has refused to take the appropriate 
steps, putting forward demands contrary to the sovereign rights 
of the Soviet Union in respect to these territories. 

In connection with the above, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, on instructions, from the Soviet Government, gives 
notice that the statement included in the Note of December 1, 1941, 
regarding the readiness to treat some categories of persons of Polish 
origin on an exceptional basis must be considered as without 
validity and that the question of the possible non-application to such 
persons of the laws governing citizenship of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has ceased to exist. 

Kuybyshev, January 16, 1943. 
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No. 63 

Note of January 26, 1943, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., in 
reply to the Note of January 16 , 1943 , concerning Polish citizenship 

in the Soviet Union. 

London, January 26, 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

In the Note of the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev of December 
9, 1941, the Polish Government notified its refusal to take into 
cognizance the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
affairs of December 1, 1941, in which the Soviet Government 
declared its readiness to exonerate, by way of exception and favor, 
certain categories of persons of Polish origin from the applica- 
tion of the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of November 29, 1939, as well 
as from the laws which confer upon them the status of citizens of the 
Union. The aforementioned Note of the Polish Embassy pointed 
out that the conferment or withdrawal of Polish citizenship was an 
exclusive and inalienable attribute of the sovereignty of the Polish 
State, whose laws, moreover, make no distinction between the origin, 
race or faith of its citizens. 

Since then a year has passed during which the aforementioned 
categories of Poles residing in the Union have been treated in 
accordance with their status as Polish citizens. However, the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has informed the Polish 
Embassy in Kuybyshev by its Note No. 12 of January r6, 1943, 
that the Soviet Government considers it necessary to cancel die 
declaration contained in the Note of December 1, 1941, and that 
in consequence the possibility of exonerating from laws governing 
Soviet citizenship the said persons of Polish nationality has now 
ceased to exist. 

Maintaining its point of view in principle on the question of 
citizenship, the Polish Government records with deep regret that the 
Soviet communication of January 16, 1943, is incompatible with the 
spirit of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the joint 
Declaration made by both Governments on December 4, 1941. 

These documents were based on the mutual conviction of the two 
Contracting Parties, that the re-establishment between them of nor- 
mal and confident relations in the interest of their cooperation in 
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the present struggle against the common enemy and of their good 
neighborliness after the war, calls for the nullification of a recent 
pact that was contrary to these arrangements. Thus these documents 
leave no room for doubt as to the annulment of the Soviet-German 
Agreements of 1939 and their political and legal consequences. 

I must recall that according to Paragraph 1 of the Supplementary 
Protocol to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Soviet 
Government undertook to set free all Polish citizens detained on 
Soviet territory for whatsoever reason. On July 30, 1941, there were 
on Soviet territory no other categories of Polish citizens than those 
to whom this status is now denied by the Soviet Government. So it 
was precisely to these persons in their status of Polish citizens, 
that the amnesty applied. It must be emphasized that the point men- 
tioned above which was the subject of laborious negotiations, con- 
stitutes one of the essential clauses of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

The Polish Government has always refused to recognize the 
validity of the unilateral decisions of the authorities of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, taken when there were no Polish-Soviet 
relations; among them was the decision concerning the forcing of 
citizenship of the Soviet Union upon Polish citizens. It may be 
added that decisions of this kind are incompatible with international 
law as defined by the IVth Hague Convention of 1907, and with the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, to which the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics adhered in the Declaration of 
the United Nations, dated January 1, 1942. 

Always desirous for its part to maintain with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics the best of relations, based on the observance of 
all treaties and arrangements existing between the two countries, the 
Polish Government see themselves obliged to insist that the Soviet 
Government grant to all Polish citizens residing in the Soviet Union, 
a treatment in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, and the principles of equity and liberty on which 
rests the collaboration of all Powers united in the struggle against 
the common enemy and oppressor. 

I have the honor to be, etc. Raczynski. 


No. 64 

Note of February 17, 1943, from Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of 
the U.S.S.R., to Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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containing a reply to the Note of January 26, 1943, concerning 
Polish citizenship in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Minister, London, February 17, 1943. 

With reference to your Note of January 26, 1943, I have the 
honor to inform you that the Soviet Government do not regard it as 
possible to. reconsider the subject of the citizenship of those persons 
who on November 1-2, 1939, found themselves on the territory of 
the western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian Soviet 
Socialist Republics, since this matter remains wholly within the 
sovereign rights of the Soviet Union over these territories. 

As to your assertion regarding the incompatibility of die Soviet 
Government’s statement of January 16, 1943,* with the spirit of the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Declaration of De- 
cember 4, 1941, the IVth Hague Convention of 1907 and die 
Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, such an assertion is devoid of 
all foundation. The Soviet Government also emphatically reject the 
statement of the Polish Government contained in the Note of Janu- 
ary 26, about the alleged forcing of Soviet citizenship upon the 
above-mentioned persons, as entirely unfounded and a distortion of 
the true state of affairs. 

The Soviet Government consider it imperative to recall that 
citizens of the western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthe- 
nian Socialist Soviet Republics acquired Soviet citizenship exclusively 
on the strength of the freely voiced will of the population which 
found its expression in the unanimous resolutions adopted by the 
people’s assemblies of the districts in question, and the Decree of 
the Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
issued on November 29, 1939, in accordance with these resolutions. 

I have the honor to be, etc. Bogomolov. 


No. 65 

Note of March 8, 1943, from the Polish Embassy in Ktiybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, concerning the 
forcing of Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens. 

The Embassy of the Republic of Poland has the honor to inform 
the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that reports from a 

* i.e. in the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to 
the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev. 
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number of places in the U.S.S.R. indicate that local Soviet authori- 
ties are employing methods of compulsion described in the Embassy’s 
Note No. 307/21/43 of March 6, 1943. 

In the town of Syzran, district of Kuybyshev, officials of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs are threatening with im- 
prisonment or confinement in labor camps all Polish citizens who 
refuse to accept Soviet passports. Endeavours are also being made 
to persuade those who resist by the argument that “Poland no 
longer exists,” which is flagrandy inconsistent with the obligations 
undertaken by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Those refusing to accept Soviet citizenship are as a rule 
kept in confinement without food or water undl they sign a docu- 
ment agreeing to accept a Soviet passport. 

Similar reports are coming in from the Krasnoyarsky Kray, and 
the Kirov, Kuybyshev and Akmolinsk districts. In the town of 
Kuybyshev three inmates of the Embassy’s Home for Invalids are 
stiff under detention without food or drink. 

Fragmentary information which has succeeded in reaching the 
Embassy indicates that many hundreds of persons have been affected 
by these arrests. 

The Polish Embassy has the honor to renew its request to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to instruct local authorities 
immediately to abandon the use of force and to set free Polish citi- 
zens who have been deprived of their freedom without committing 
any offence whatsoever. 

Kuybyshev, Match 8, 1943. 


No. 66 

Note of March 29, 1943, from Mr. Raczynshi, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs , to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
containing the protest of the Polish Government against the forcing 
of Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens. 

London, March 29, 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

It has come to the knowledge of the Polish Government that the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the 
strength of the Notes of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs addressed to the Polish Embassy at Kuybyshev on December 1, 
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1941, and January 16, 1943, and in disregard of the reservations 
expressed by the Polish Government on each occasion, and invoking 
the Decree* of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of November 29, 1939, has 
proceeded to force Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens who 
find themselves in considerable numbers and not of their will on 
the territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In these circumstances the Polish Government deem it necessary 
to declare once more that in the light of the Polish-Soviet Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, which is binding on both parties, they consider the 
principles underlying the attitude of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in this matter as unjustified and 
unfounded, because: 

a) The aforesaid attitude is contrary to Paragraph 1 of the 
Supplementary Protocol to the above-mentioned Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, granting amnesty to all Polish citizens within the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which bilateral legal in- 
strument cannot be infringed or changed by any unilateral 
Soviet order. 

b) The Decree* on citizenship of the Supreme Council of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of November 29, 1939, 
resulting from the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 referring to 
territorial changes in Poland, and invoking expressis verbis one 
of these treaties, must obviously have lost its validity together 
with these same treaties from the moment of the German 
aggression against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
June 22, 1941, as recognized by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in Article 1 of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

In view of the fact that regardless of the outcome of the present 
conversations in Moscow between the two Governments which seek 
agreement on their attitude in this matter in the spirit of mutual 
friendliness and collaboration that underlies their present rela- 
tions, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has not agreed to the suspension, at least during the course of the 
conversations in progress, of the execution of its orders in respect of 
Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Polish 
Government find themselves regretfully compelled to lodge a deter- 

* Ukase. 
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rained protest against this and to declare that they cannot recognize 
this infringement of the sovereign rights of the Polish State; they 
reserve to themselves the fundamental right to call into question in the 
future all de facto conditions, both as regards general matters and 
those affecting individual citizens, resulting from the aforesaid 
attitude of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; and the right to claim compensation for any losses sustained 
by Polish citizens in consequence of this attitude. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Raczynski. 


No. 67 

Excerpts from the Civil Code of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. containing the definition of domicile as interpreted 
by Soviet Law, delivered to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on 

April 2, 1943 .* 

Civil Code of the R.S.F.S.R. 

II. Subjects of the law (persons). 

11. A place of domicile is a place where a person remains con- 
standy or for the greater part of time in connection with his or her 
official employment, or usual occupation, or the presence therein 
of his or her property. 

By the place of domicile of persons under age or in custody is 
meant die place of domicile of their legal representatives (parents, 
adopters, guardians or trustees) (November 14, 1927) (G.U. No. 
1 1 5, art. 770). 

Civil Code of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

II. Subjects of the law (persons). 

11. A place of domicile is a place where a person remains con- 
standy or for the greater part of time in connection with his or her 
official employment, or usual occupation, or the presence therein 
of his or her property. 

By the place of domicile of persons under age or in custody is 
meant the place of domicile of their legal representatives (parents 
or guardians). 

* Cf: Minute of Ambassador Romer’s conversation with Mr. Molotov, 
Document 87. 
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CHAPTER 8 

The Execution of Wiktor Alter and Henryk Ehrlich 


No. 68 

Note of March 8 , 1943 , from Mr. Raczymski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
protesting against the execution of W. Alter and H. Ehrlich. 

London, March 8, 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

Excerpts have been published in the American and British press 
of a letter from the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in Washington addressed to Mr. William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, containing information on the 
execution of Wiktor Alter and Henryk Ehrlich, who were sentenced 
to death by the Soviet authorities on the charge of complicity in 
subversive action against the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, 
giving assistance to Polish Intelligence and appealing to the Soviet 
army to cease bloodshed and conclude an immediate peace with 
Germany. 

In connection with the above information the Polish Government 
refer to Notes regarding Wiktor Alter and Henryk Ehrlich addressed 
by the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Kuybyshev to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, and beg to state as follows: 

1. The Councillor of the capital city of Warsaw, Henryk 
Ehrlich (bom in Lublin in 1882), and ex-Councillor and Sheriff 
of the city of Warsaw, Wiktor Alter (bom in Mlawa, province of 
Warsaw, in 1890), were released from prison on September 13, 
1941, by the competent authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in accordance with the provisions of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, and a Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
August 12, 1941, granting amnesty to all Polish citizens domiciled 
and detained in the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The fact of their release was communicated to the Embassy 
of the Republic of Poland at Moscow in a Note of the People's Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs on September 23, 1941, which clearly 
proves that Messrs. Alter and Ehrlich had been recognized by the 
Soviet authorities as Polish citizens. 
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2. Henryk Ehrlich and Wiktor Alter were widely known and 
distinguished leaders of the Jewish Socialist movement in Poland; 
furthermore Mr. Ehrlich was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Labor International, and Mr. Alter a member of the 
Executive Committee of the International of Trade Unions. 

In consideration of his services with the Jewish labor movement 
in Poland, the Polish Government had intended to appoint Mr. 
Ehrlich a member of the National Council, and with this aim in 
view had taken steps to facilitate his journey from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to Great Britain. Mr. Alter was to be 
appointed assistant at the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev in relief 
work for Polish citizens on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The political and social activities of Messrs. Alter and Ehrlich for 
many years well-known throughout Poland and in international 
labor circles, their patriotism and loyalty as Polish citizens during 
the German invasion of Poland and also in the light of the desola- 
tion caused throughout the Polish nation and the Jewish population 
by that invasion, are absolute guarantees that they could not even 
indirectly have been sympathizers with or tools of any action whatso- 
ever in favor of Germany, and even less so in favor of Hitlerism. 

At the same time the charge that Messrs. Ehrlich and Alter worked 
against the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics at any period 
whatever in conjunction with the alleged Polish Intelligence must 
be firmly rejected as being entirely imaginary and contrary to fact 

On the contrary, it was well known to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that during the period between 
their release from prison and their re-arrest in December 1941, 
Henryk Ehrlich and Wiktor Alter proceeded, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Soviet authorities, to organize in Moscow an 
International Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, the object of which 
was to unite all Jewish masses throughout the world in the war 
effort against Germany and Hiderism. 

On the strength of the above statement, the Polish Government 
firmly repudiate the motives put forward in the letter of the 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in Washing- 
ton to Mr. Green and protest against the execution by shooting of 
the Polish citizens Henryk Ehrlich and Wiktor Alter. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Raczynski. 
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No. 69 

Note of March 31, 1943, from Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the 
U.S.S.R., to Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in reply to the Note of March 8, 1943, protesting against the 
execution of W. Alter and H. Ehrlich. 


London, March 31, 1943. 

Mr. Minister, 

In reply to your Note of March 8, 1943, I have the honor to 
inform you that the Soviet Government reject the entirely unfounded 
protest of the Polish Government concerning the execution of 
Ehrlich and Alter, sentenced on account of their activities directed 
against the U.S.S.R. at the end of the year 1941, which went so 
far as to appeal to the Soviet armies to cease this bloodshed and to 
conclude an immediate peace with Germany; this at the time of the 
hardest struggle of the Soviet armies against the advancing armies 
of Hitler. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 


Bogomolov. 


CHAPTER 9 

Relief Organization for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 70 

Rules regulating the scope of activities of Delegates of the Embassy 
of the Republic of Poland in the U.S.S.R ., coordinated as a result 
of negotiations between representatives of the Polish Embassy and 
the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on December 23, 1941. 

Rules Governing the Scope of Activities of Delegates 

of THE 

Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
General Provisions. 

1. The Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in 
the republics and districts ( oblasts ) where more important con- 
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centradons of Polish citizens exist, are the executive representatives 
of the Embassy authorized to carry out, in close collaboration with 
the Soviet authorities, such duties towards Polish citizens as arise 
from the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

2. The functions of Embassy Delegates are temporary. They act 
as long as concentrations of Poles exist in a given locality, or until 
they have completed their duty toward Polish citizens, in their 
capacity as Delegates. 

Duties of Embassy Delegates. 

The duties of Embassy Delegates include the following: 

1. To inform the Embassy of the requirements and situation of 
Polish citizens. 

2. To supply Polish citizens with information and guide them 
according to the spirit of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 
1941 * 

3. To register Polish citizens in a given area, to record their 
movements, their fitness for military service, for work, and their 
professional qualifications; to search for missing members of their 
families and their near relatives. 

4. To cooperate with local Soviet Authorities in directing Polish 
citizens to suitable work in accordance with the labor legislation 
in force in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

5. To exercise due care that Polish citizens unfit for work are 
assured the minimum means of subsistence, by distributing among 
them aid in the form of money or in kind, except in cases where 
the Soviet authorities are obliged to assure them means of livelihood 
in accordance with existing Soviet legislation. 

6. To organize cultural aid for adults and education for youth. 

7. To supply Polish citizens with essential documents (pass- 
ports, certificates, etc.). 

8. To receive, dispatch, store and distribute shipments of aid in 
kind from abroad for the relief of the Polish civilian population. 

9. To seek out representatives for regions or localities where 
Polish citizens are resident. These representatives perform in the 
districts allotted to them the duties provided under Paragraphs 2, 4, 
T, 6 and 7 of the present Regulations, and on instruction of the 
Delegates the duties provided for in Paragraphs 1, 3 and 8. Candi- 
dates for representatives selected by a Delegate are subject to 
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approval by the Embassy. The Delegate exercises direct supervision 
over the activity of the representatives. 

io. In areas where there are no Embassy Delegates, their duties 
are performed by travelling Embassy Delegates. 

Cooperation with Soviet Authorities . 

1. Embassy Delegates, their deputies and travelling Delegates 
are appointed by the Polish Ambassador. Their names are immedi- 
ately notified to the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
which on its part notifies their nomination and the character and 
scope of their activity to the Soviet authorities of the given Republic 
or district, instructing them to accord all necessary assistance to the 
Embassy Delegates. 

2. The scope of activity of Embassy Delegates requires their 
close collaboration with the competent officials of the Soviet authori- 
ties in their district, and in particular with the local representatives 
of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, Oblispolkoms, 
Rayispolhoms, and the district and regional officials of the People's 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs. The Embassy Delegates shall 
acquaint the local Soviet authorities with the situation and require- 
ments of Polish citizens and settle with them all practical questions 
arising from the situation of the Polish population. 

No. 71 

Note of July 6 , 1942 , from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, protesting against the 
infringement of the diplomatic immunity of the Embassy Delegate 
in Archangel, and against the arrest of his staff . 

The Polish Embassy has the honor to call the following to the 
attention of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: 

After the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
Polish Government and the Soviet Government as a result of the 
conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, the “Rules governing 
the scope of activities of Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic 
of Poland" were established by an exchange of Notes, No. 48 of the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, of December 23, 1941, 
and No. D. 1078/41 of the Polish Embassy of December 24, 1941. 

On January 23, 1942, during a conversation which aimed at 
establishing in greater detail the legal status of these Delegates, 
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their privileges and rights, their personal security and the inununity 
of their archives, correspondence and offices, Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
stated to Mr. Kot, the Polish Ambassador, that when dealing with 
the problem of Embassy Delegates, the Soviet authorities realized 
it was indispensable to grant diem a special position in relation to 
the local authorities, who received instructions to treat the Delegates 
as representatives of a foreign Embassy and as official persons. When 
asked by the Polish Ambassador whether this statement would be 
considered a guarantee that the Delegates would enjoy personal 
immunity, immunity of their archives and official correspondence, 
freedom to organize their offices and to choose their office staff and the 
liberty to travel, the Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars declared that the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs had done all in its power to secure these conditions for 
them, and requested the Ambassador to inform him should any 
difficulties of a local nature arise, adding that these difficulties would 
be removed. 

On July 2, 1942, at about 4 p.m. Mr. Jdzef Gruja, Polish 
Embassy Delegate in Archangel, 2nd Secretary of the Polish Em- 
bassy, was obliged to go on official business to Murmansk, leaving 
behind as his deputy in Archangel (in agreement with the local 
authorities) Mr. Waldemar Kuczynski, one of his officials. A few 
hours after the Embassy Delegate had left, three officials of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs accompanied by two 
women employed in the local Inturist Hotel, entered the office of 
the Archangel Delegate, carried out a thorough search and for 
several hours questioned the officials present in the Delegate’s office. 
Finally, according to information received by the Embassy, the 
officials of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs took the 
liberty of removing all the archives and official correspondence of 
the Embassy Delegate in Archangel, his seal and his money, and 
after having arrested the officials of the Delegate’s office, that is to 
say, the acting Embassy Delegate, Waldemar Kuczynski, the store- 
keeper, Anna Witkowska, the assistant storekeeper, Marjan Pytlak, 
and office-worker Zdzislawa W6jcik, they drove these persons away 
to an unknown destination, leaving with Mr. Kuczynski’s wife pre- 
viously prepared documents concerning the search they had carried 
out. 

In view of the fact, 
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1. That the action described above was taken by officials of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, a considerable number 
of hours before this Embassy was informed, on the night of July 3-4, 
1942, of die unilateral decision of the Soviet authorities that the 
maintenance of an Embassy Delegate in Archangel would serve no 
further purpose because his principal tasks had been carried out— 
this at a time when even from the Soviet authorities’ point of view 
there existed a Polish Embassy Delegate in Archangel who was act- 
ing legally, i.e., in accordance with the Polish-Soviet agreement, 
concluded by Notes exchanged on December 23 and 24, 1941 and 

* on January 8 and 9, 1942; 

2. That, in connection with the above, the action taken by the 
officials of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, the entry 
into the office of the legally officiating Polish Embassy Delegate, 
the carrying out of a search therein, the violation of the immunity 
and the carrying away of the archives and official correspondence 
and a seal and money belonging to the Polish Embassy in the 
U.S.S.R., constitute a flagrant violation of the rights enjoyed by 
Polish Embassy Delegates and their offices, expressly guaranteed by 
the Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

3. That the Polish citizens, acting Delegate Mr. Kuczyriski, 
in the temporary absence from Archangel of the Embassy Dele- 
gate, and the three afore-mentioned officials of the Delegate’s 
Office were deprived of their liberty seems all the more unjustified 
as the Soviet authorities had not only failed to raise any objection 
or complaint against the activities of the Office of the Archangel 
Delegate, but even expressed, through the medium of Mr. Novikov 
in his conversation, on March 9, 1942, with Mr. Arlet, 1st Secretary 
of the Embassy, their appreciation of the activities of that office. 

The Polish Embassy is obliged: 

To regard the action taken by the Soviet authorities in Archangel 
as altogether inconsistent with the rules and customs accepted in 
international relations, and as entirely opposed to the principles of 
friendly collaboration, which found their expression in the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, and the Declaration of December 4, 1941; 

To protest against this action of the Soviet authorities; and 

To ask the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to cause: 

1. the immediate release of the officials of the office of the 
Polish Embassy Delegate in Archangel, that is the Polish citi- 
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zens Messrs. W. Kuczynski, M. Pytlak, A. Witkowska and Z. 
W6jdk; 

2. the inunediate restoration to Mr. J. Gryja, 2nd Secretary 
of the Polish Embassy, on his return to Archangel, of all the 
archives and official correspondence of the Polish Embassy 
Delegate in Archangel and of the seal and money, constituting 
the property of the Polish Embassy; 

3. that investigations be immediately ordered and that the 
Soviet officials, guilty of taking the action described in this 
Note, be punished. 

Kuybyshev, July 6, 1942. 

_No. 72 

Note of July 19 , 1942 , from Mr. Soholnicki, Chargd d! Affaires of the 
Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, to Mr. A. J. Vishinsky, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of People's Commissars, on the unilateral 
decision to close the offices of various Delegates and the arrest of 
Polish Embassy Delegates in the U.S.S.R. 

* Kuybyshev, July 19, 1942. 

Mr. Chairman, 

In the course of your conversation with the Polish Ambassador 
on July 8, 1942, when you discussed with him the latest actions 
of the Soviet authorities with regard to the network of local offices 
of Embassy Delegates established in accordance with the corre- 
sponding agreements between this Embassy and the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, reference was made to the unilateral 
decision of the Soviet authorities to close the offices of the Delegates 
in Aldan-Yakutsky, Vladivostok, Archangel, and Saratov; the arrest 
of Mr. M. Zalenski, 1st Secretary of Embassy, acting Embassy Dele- 
gate in Vladivostok; the arrest of the entire staff of the office of the 
Embassy Delegate in Archangel; searches carried out in the offices of 
the Embassy Delegates in Vladivostok and Archangel; the violation 
of the immunity of the Embassy’s archives in the offices of these 
Delegates; the seizure by the local authorities of a number of docu- 
ments, of money and of seals belonging to the Embassy, and the 
closing and sealing of the Embassy’s stores. In the course of this 
conversation the Polish Ambassador asked a question, which I now 
again put to you, that is do the above actions of the Soviet authori- 
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ties denote a change in the policy of the Soviet Government as 
initiated on July 30, 1941, in respect of that portion of the Polish 
population, which as a result of well known events found itself 
forcibly on the territory of the Soviet Union. It is the opinion of the 
Ambassador that if this action on the part of the Soviet Authorities 
was aimed at the destruction of the entire welfare and relief organiza- 
tion for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R., created with such difficulty 
by this Embassy in agreement with the People's Commissariat, then 
it would be better to state this clearly instead of creating a fictitious 
situation in which one cannot be certain of the fate either of people 
or of institutions. 

It was to be inferred from your reply, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Soviet Government did not propose to change the attitude that 
it had hitherto adopted towards Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. and 
their relief organization set up by this Embassy, and that general 
conclusions should not be drawn from specific cases based on 
misunderstandings of local officials or resulting possibly from crimi- 
nal actions of individuals. 

During the ten days that have passed since the aforementioned 
conversation took place, this Embassy has been informed of new 
facts, which seem to signify that the organization of Embassy Dele- 
gates on the territory of the U.S.S.R. is actually being closed down; 
this is accompanied by the arrest of those members of this Embassy’s 
staff who have been most active in bringing relief to Polish citizens 
in their districts, the seizure by the local authorities of official 
archives and documents of this Embassy, the blocking of this 
Embassy's accounts in branches of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R., 
the closing and sealing by the Soviet authorities of warehouses 
containing relief goods from the Allied States addressed to the 
Embassy of the Republic of Poland in the U.S.S.R. 

Apart from the arrest of Mr. M. Zalenski, 1st Secretary of Em- 
bassy; Mr. Gruja, 2nd Secretary of Embassy and the staff of the Dele- 
gate's office in Archangel, already the subject of separate diplomatic 
correspondence, I am obliged, Mr. Chairman, to bring the following 
further facts to your notice: 

On July 16, 1942, this Embassy received news of a search having 
been carried out by the local authorities in the office of the Embassy 
Delegate in Barnaul, the arrest of the Embassy Delegate Dr. J. 
Mattoszko and his staff, M. Siedlecki, D. Wajgetner, J. Kowalewski 
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and K. Bartosz, and of the seizure by these same authorities of the 
archives and seal of the Delegate’s office and the closing of the 
Embassy’s current account in the local branch of the State Bank. 

On July 17, 1942, this Embassy received news of a search having 
been carried out by the local authorities in the office of the Embassy 
Delegate in Samarkand and the arrest of Mr. M. Heitzman, Attache 
of Embassy, who enjoys diplomatic immunity, and of the Delegate’s 
staff, K. Kazimietczak, F. Kowol, K. Jaroszewski, and F. Mantel. 

On July 18, 1942 this Embassy received news of a search having 
been carried out by the local authorities in the office of the Embassy 
Delegate in Kirov, where is located the greatest clearing warehouse 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. for goods arriving from Allied States 
for die Polish Embassy in the U.S.S.R. At the same time Mr. A. 
Wisinski, the Embassy Delegate in Kirov whose appointment to 
this post received the approval of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs on June 26, 1942, was arrested, together with his 
staff, T. Sludd, F. Dubrowski, S. Fink and Z. Piotrowski. 

On July 19, 1942, this Embassy received news that the office of 
the Embassy Delegate in Petropavlovsk had been de facto deprived 
of its freedom of action, while stores of relief goods sent to the 
Polish Embassy from Allied States, located at the station of Mam- 
lutka, were closed and sealed by the local authorities. 

On the same day, this Embassy received similar information 
concerning the office of the Embassy Delegate in Syktyvkar, where 
Dr. Winiarczyk, the Embassy Delegate was arrested. 

Further details of the aforementioned steps feken by the Soviet 
Authorities with regard to the local offices of this Embassy are as yet 
unknown to me. 1 do, however, possess information to the effect 
that telegrams addressed to this Embassy and containing reports on 
these events, are not delivered to this Embassy and that this Em- 
bassy’s telegrams to certain of its Delegates and representatives are 
being intercepted. The dispatches in question included those sent 
by the Ambassador and intercepted and not delivered to Attaches 
of Embassy Ploski and Lickindorf and to Secretaries of Embassy 
Glogowski and Gruja, which contained instructions in accordance 
with the contents of this Embassy’s Note to the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, of July 10, 1942, No. D. 2871/42. 
This constitutes a new infringement of diplomatic immunity and 
privileges, established by law and international custom. 
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Though I intend to return to each of the matters just mentioned 
on receipt of more concrete and detailed information, I have, 
perforce, to limit myself at present to protesting against the action 
of the Soviet authorities in closing down the Embassy's relief 
organization; and to insist that the Delegates and their staffs who 
have been arrested, be immediately set free, and that the archives, 
seals and money belonging to the Embassy be returned. 

At the same time I have to state, that as a consequence of in- 
structions issued by the Soviet Authorities during the last three 
weeks: 

1. Four out of the twenty, that is 20% of the offices of Embassy 
Delegates established in agreement with the People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, namely the offices of Embassy Delegates in 
Vladivostok, Archangel, Aldan Yakutsky and Saratov have been 
closed down by unilateral order of the Soviet authorities; 

2. According to information so far received by this Embassy, 
five other offices of this Embassy's Delegates, namely those in 
Barnaul, Samarkand, Kirov, Petropavlovsk and Syktyvkar are de facto 
no longer able to function because the Soviet authorities have 
arrested most if not all of their staff; 

3. In this way the Soviet authorities have actually paralyzed 
the activity of 45% of all the Embassy Delegates, appointed in 
accordance with a joint agreement between the Embassy and the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, and operating in districts 
where there are at present more than 170,000 Polish citizens, 
according to the a* yet incomplete registration figures; 

4. In view of the fact that the offices of nine Embassy Delegates 
have been prevented from functioning, the issue of food and clothing 
to tens of thousands of Polish citizens, some of them in very difficult 
circumstances, has had to be stopped in the districts served by these 
Delegates. The same applies to the distribution of financial aid to 
Polish citizens, unfit for work. Food, clothing, and medical stores, 
worth millions, and consisting of goods sent to the Polish Embassy 
in the U.S.S.R. from Allied States are left entirely unprotected. 
Further shipments of food, clothing and medical supplies which are 
on their way to the offices of individual Delegates, will no longer 
go to persons duly authorized to receive them. Preventive inoculation 
against typhus will have to be suspended. Homes for orphans and 
the aged, maintained by individual Delegates, will be left without 
suitable care; 
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5. In view of the fact that the relief activities of this Embassy’s 
agencies are being formally or actually rendered impossible, the 
responsibility for every consequence of this action rests with the 
Soviet authorities; 

6. In view of the effective stopping, closing and sealing by 
the Soviet authorities of food, clothing and medical stores, collected 
at great expense and effort by the Polish Government, as well as 
by the Governments and peoples of the Allied States, destined 
for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. and delivered to Soviet ports by 
Polish and Allied sailors, who sacrificed much and risked their lives 
to accomplish this task,— the responsibility for the destruction and 
deterioration of these goods which may ensue, must also rest with the 
Soviet authorities. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Sokolnicki. 


No. 73 

Note of September 1, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
concerning the closing of the Delegates * Offices, and the new 

organization of relief. 

London, September 1, 1942. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

Many weeks have elapsed since the arrest of the Delegates of 
the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, their staffs and representatives. One hundred 
and thirty Polish citizens recognized by the authorities of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics as possessing official status and who, as 
I may state, have in the majority of cases carried out their duties 
of bringing help and relief to their countrymen with sacrifice and 
devotion under difficult conditions, are still in prison. The Polish 
Government has made several interventions on their behalf either 
through your good offices, Mr. Ambassador, or through the Polish 
Embassy in Kuybyshev. All these interventions have so far been 
without result. 

The Polish Government is not, of course, in possession of de- 
tailed information concerning the fate and treatment of those 
imprisoned. From the scarce and of necessity fortuitous information 
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reaching us, it is to be feared, that their fate is particularly hard. 
At the same time the relief organization for Polish citizens in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, only just created with great 
difficulty, has been closed down. 

1 need not repeat, for I have done so orally and in writing more 
than once, that the Polish Government consider that bringing relief 
to Polish citizens, who, neither of their own fault nor of their own 
will, find themselves on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, is their fundamental right and duty which they 
will not and can not surrender. These citizens, in a foreign country, 
in strange conditions and surroundings, tom away from their homes 
and occupations, deprived of any funds whatever— have become more 
than anyone else the victims of a situation difficult for all, a situa- 
tion caused by war, and therefore in greater need of help than 
others. Moreover, Mr. Ambassador, you are fully aware how difficult 
it was from the very first moment after the conclusion of the 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, to find and agree upon a form of relief 
administration. I shall confine myself to stating that the organization 
finally accepted was the result of prolonged negotiations between 
the Polish Embassy and the authorities of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and that the principle of entrusting specifically 
the responsibility for the entire organization to no one else but 
Embassy Delegates, who were endowed with an official status, and 
Embassy’s representatives, was initiated by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs, after the authorities of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics had rejected the plan to set up Consulates, to 
restore the activities of the Polish Red Cross or to form Social 
Welfare Committees, chosen by the Polish citizens concerned. Once 
the laborious preparations, which lasted until last February and 
March, were completed, the field organization set up enjoyed com- 
parative freedom from interference during the first period of its 
activity. It is, however, particularly significant, that the moment 
its work commenced to develop, when relief in the form of food, 
clothing and medicine began to reach Polish citizens, the local 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics began to show 
distrust of the Delegates, and to place difficulties in the way of the 
Delegates and their staffs. Subsequently, when supplies arrived and 
their distribution started on a large scale, there followed the arrest 
of the Delegates, the seizure of their archives and the closing down 
of all these activities. 
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I desire to state here with all firmness and with that frankness 
which ought to characterize our mutual relations, that the assump- 
tion that the problem of re-establishing the relief organization can 
be separated from the problem of the arrested Delegates would be a 
denial of reality. A re-establishment of the relief and welfare 
organization without the release of all those arrested, and the return 
of the archives, is impossible not only in principle, but also for 
purely practical reasons. The deportation and imprisonment of the 
Delegates and their staffs, i.e., of people enjoying the fullest con- 
fidence of the Polish citizens under their protection, inevitably 
caused uneasiness and confusion in the minds of those citizens. 
Were there no other obstacles, the lack of faith in the probable 
effectiveness of their work and the fear of persecution by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on grounds in- 
comprehensible to the general public, would make it impossible to 
find persons suitable to manage the work of relief, while their 
predecessors were suffering the torture of imprisonment for precisely 
the same work. 

Far be it from me to criticise or even to judge the administrative 
arrangements and legal principles in force in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. It is an internal affair of your country, in which 
no outsider has the right to mix or interfere. You will, however, 
agree with me, Mr. Ambassador, that the arrangements and prin- 
ciples in question differ in many respects from those accepted in 
other European States, particularly the countries of Central and 
Western Europe or on the American Continent. 1 am only mention- 
ing this in order to suggest that it is conceivable that some of the 
activities carried on in good faith by the Delegates, and in complete 
accord with Western European conceptions, laws and customs to 
which they were used and among which they had grown up, may 
have come into formal conflict with the more rigorous and unfamil iar 
regulations in force in the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

1 must, however, categorically reject the allegation of any 
action having been consciously undertaken by the Delegates to the 
detriment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Tire supposi- 
tion that any of these persons, numbering more than one hundred 
and selected with the utmost care, should have undertaken of their 
own accord and independently, action inconsistent with the line in- 
dicated by the Polish Government, is devoid of any traces of likeli- 
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hood. As regards the general line laid down (or the entire field 
relief organization by the Polish central authorities through the 
intermediary of the Polish Embassy, this was exclusively directed at 
the concentration of all the efforts of this organization to assure the 
utmost aid and relief to the Polish citizens dispersed throughout 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Polish Government 
' always considered and continues to consider this activity an integral 
and important part of the common struggle against the enemy, who 
has adopted as one of his most, cruel but at the same time most 
effective methods of total warfare the biological extermination of 
nations whose love of freedom opposes them to him. It is to this 
struggle, in which Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics stand together, that the Polish Government subordinates all its 
undertakings. 

One of the basic conditions of the victory of our common cause 
is the establishment of relations of confidence and sincere collabo- 
ration between the United Nations. Prompted by this principle the 
Polish Government has endeavored to give the least possible pub- 
licity to the difficulties which it has encountered in protecting the 
welfare of its citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in 
so doing this Government has trusted that these difficulties will be 
rapidly overcome by mutual good will. The prolongation, however, 
of the period of the forced inactivity of the relief and distribution 
organization has created circumstances which, quite independently of 
the will of the Polish Government, make further silence on this 
subject impossible. The piling up and even partial deterioration 
of relief goods in stock, received originally from America, and the 
inability to distribute them among those for whom they are intended, 
oblige the Polish Government to warn the institutions donating them 
of the state of affairs created by the arrest of the Delegates. 

News of the stoppage of the distribution of aid to Polish citizens 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has already reached 
Polish territory occupied by the Germans, and is spreading feelings 
of understandable anxiety and bitterness, reflected in reports received 
by the Polish Government from its agencies, political organizations 
and individuals. It would, of course, be entirely contrary to the in- 
tentions of the Polish Government, should this anxiety exercise a 
detrimental effect on the preparedness for action of the people in 
occupied Poland, or should it arouse sentiments likely to impede 
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the development of future good-neighborly relations between Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in conformity with the 
Declaration signed in the Kremlin on December 4, 1941, by General 
Sikorski, Prime Minister of the Polish Government, and Premier 
Stalin, Chairman of die Council of People’s Commissars. 

If I insist again, Mr. Ambassador, on the release at the earliest 
possible moment of the arrested Delegates of the Polish Embassy, 
their staffs and representatives, and at the same time express my 
readiness to persuade them to leave the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as soon as they are released, I do so 
not merely in defense of my imprisoned countrymen and colleagues, 
as is my right and duty; I come forward not merely in the interest 
of those hundreds of thousands of Poles, who from one day to 
another have found themselves deprived of the aid and care which, 
not infrequendy, in the present wartime conditions, constituted for 
them the sole means of safeguarding their lives; I address myself to 
you in the name of those supreme interests for which Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are fighting in the ranks of the 
United Nadons, and in the name of what I believe to be the common 
aim of both our nations, the laying of foundations for future co- 
operation between our countries, based on good neighborly relations. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Raczynski. 


No. 74 

Note of September 5 , 1942 , from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on the release of the 
arrested Embassy Delegates, representatives and staffs. 

With reference to the statement made by Mr. J. Vishinsky, 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R., on July 20, 1942, his personal Note of July 20, 1942, 
Note No. 138 of July 24, 1942, and the Aide-Memoire of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of July 27, 1942, the Polish Em- 
bassy has the honor to. communicate the following: 

1. This Embassy categorically rejects the allegation contained 
in the Statement of July 20, 1942, that all the arrested Delegates 
of the Embassy, and their staffs, instead of loyally carrying out their 
duties of bringing relief to Polish citizens— were engaged in actions 
hostile to the Soviet Union and in intelligence work. 
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It is impossible that all the Delegates without exception, most 
of the members of their staffs and many of their representatives 
who were continuously and consistendy instructed by the Embassy to 
cooperate with the Soviet authorities in accordance with the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, and the Declaration of December 4, 1941— in 
the spirit of the common struggle against Hiderite Germany, could 
have at the same time carried on actions hostile to a State allied 
with the Republic of Poland. Most of these persons, and especially 
the Delegates, are well known personally to this Embassy and have 
always shown exceptional ability in social work and devotion to the 
welfare of the Polish population in the U.S.S.R. 

The charges brought against those arrested, lacking any semblance 
of proof, must have been based on some tragic misunderstanding, 
highly injurious to the persons arrested. Indirectly— in view of the 
wholesale and simultaneous arrests— it shatters the entire relief 
organization of the Embassy and in consequence adversely affects, 
both from the moral and the material point of view, all Polish 
citizens residing on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

This Embassy again asks the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to cause the immediate release of all those arrested, and 
asserts that their official activities, carried on in conformity with 
the Rules governing the scope of activity of Embassy Delegates, for 
instance furnishing this Embassy with information concerning the 
requirements and condition of Polish citizens, can in no way provide 
a basis for their being charged with intelligence work in the U.S.S.R. 

2. This Embassy cannot agree with the statement of the People's 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs alleging that up to now the activi- 
ties of the Delegates have shown their lack of usefulness. The tre- 
mendous tasks which the Delegates had to perform were in no way 
decreased as the same masses of Polish citizens still remain, requiring 
hfelp and feeling its lack today more than ever. The institution of 
the Embassy Delegates was created out of practical considerations, 
and in future the only really practical solution of the problem of 
relief for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. must be based on some 
intermediary organization or other to go between the central body— 
the Embassy— and the field representatives working in Polish centers 
dispersed throughout the vast territory of the U.S.S.R. 

3. This Embassy cannot consider as closed the matter of the 
arrest by the Soviet authorities of Secretaries of Embassy Zalenski 
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and Gruja, as well as other Polish diplomats. Avoiding formal 
discussion as to whether the local authorities were or were not 
informed of the diplomitic status of these officials who, in point of 
fact, were well known in the localities where they worked and who 
possessed diplomatic identification cards issued to them by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, this Embassy wishes to 
state that it has not as yet received appropriate satisfaction either 
for their illegal arrest or for their equally illegal detention in Soviet 
prisons. 

The Embassy wishes also to correct a fundamental inexactitude 
contained in Paragraph 7 of the Personal Note of July 27, 1942, 
stating that this Embassy agreed to deprive of their diplomatic rights 
and privileges, as from July 6, persons with whom Note No. 128 
of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs was concerned. To 
the proposal contained in Note No. 128 of the People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs "that Embassy Delegates occupying diplomatic 
posts, be relieved by the Embassy either of their duties as Embassy 
Delegates or of their diplomatic posts,” this Embassy replied in its 
Note No. 8. D-287/42 of July 10, 1942, protesting against a uni- 
lateral decision in a matter settled by mutual agreement, and 
informing the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of its 
decision to recall from posts as Embassy Delegates persons of diplo- 
matic status, of which decision those concerned were immediately 
informed by telegraph. 

4. The Embassy cannot agree that the return of the official seals, 
archives and money of the Embassy held illegally by the Soviet 
authorities, be made conditional on the completion of whatever kind 
of investigation, and once more requests the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs to return them to this Embassy without further 
delay. 

Kuybyshev, September 5, 1942. 


No. 75 

Aide-Memoire of September 10, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in 
Kuybyshev to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs concern- 
ing the fate of Polish children in the U.S.S.R. 

Aide-Memoire. 

The fate of Polish children is a subject of special concern to the 
Polish Government which is sparing no effort to provide the best 
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possible conditions to enable them to survive the present war. In 
view of the methods applied by Hitlerite Germany which by mass 
murder, systematic persecution and de-nationalization is endeavor- 
ing to destroy the youth of Poland, every Polish child outside the 
homeland and especially in Allied and friendly countries is of 
priceless value to the future of the Polish nation. 

One of the ways by which the Polish Government is endeavor- 
ing to provide effective relief is the dispatch from abroad of food- 
stuffs and clothing for Polish children. Last year the extent of such 
relief in the U.S.S.R. was quite considerable, but unable as it was to 
satisfy all needs in the past, it will also not be able to satisfy them 
in the future. 

Conditions for effective relief to Polish children in the U.S.S.R. 
were created by the following orders issued by the Soviet authorities 
in agreement with the Polish Embassy: 

1. Granting of special food quotas to Polish citizens, especially 
to non-working members of families (izhdiventzy) which in practice 
chiefly favored children; 

2. Permission for the Embassy to establish relief institutions in 
the fonn of orphanages (diet-dom'), kindergartens (diet-sad), etc. 

The order granting food quotas for Polish citizens was only 
carried out in part and irregularly by the local Soviet authorities. 
In practice the carrying out of this order varies considerably in 
different districts and generally the izhdiventzy receive no food 
rations at all, or at the best, in kolkhoze*, half the bread ration. As 
the average food ration for a working person amounts to 400 grammes 
of bread as well as soup, he is in no position to give any of this 
ration to other members of his family who are not working. 

On the whole, while the Embassy Delegates were still function- 
ing, the development of orphanages and kindergartens proceeded 
satisfactorily. At present, however, the Embassy is continually re- 
ceiving information that local Soviet authorities are closing the 
orphanages and kindergartens established with c uch great difficulty, 
and even the soup kitchens, especially in the Kazakh S.S.R. The 
number of children in relief institutions is constantly decreasing in- 
stead of increasing according to needs. 

This being the case the Embassy’s concern for the fate of Polish 
children during the approaching winter is easily understood. Par- 
ents cannot be expected to be able to feed their children from the 
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modest food rations they receive, and it is doubtful whether it will 
be possible to set up new relief institutions for children in view of 
existing conditions. 

In order to save Polish children from the consequences of this 
state of affairs the Embassy deems it necessary— 

1. To develop the present system of orphanages and kindergar- 
tens in the various districts and regions, and to extend the system of 
food quotas to all Polish citizens unfit for work, especially to all 
children. The Embassy is of opinion that it would be especially 
desirable to supplement the existing relief institutions for children 
by setting up in the most suitable places ten or twelve large orphan- 
ages, each to accommodate 1500 to 2000 children. The provision- 
ing and administration of such institutions would be considerably 
easier and more effective. They would remain under the direct con- 
trol of the Embassy which would supply the staff and provide spe- 
cial food for the children from foreign relief consignments. The 
local Soviet authorities would provide suitable premises for these 
institutions and the essential foodstuffs. 

2. Since whatever the efforts of the Embassy and the Soviet 
authorities the proposed measures could not, in existing war con- 
ditions, provide for all Polish children requiring assistance, the 
Embassy renews its suggestion to evacuate a certain number of 
Polish children from the U.S.S.R. to those Allied countries which 
have already declared to the Polish Government their readiness to 
support these children for the duration of the war. If such evacua- 
tion were extended over a long period and consisted of small par- 
ties of ten to fifteen children and guardians at a time, it would not 
require the provision of special transport. The Embassy, on its part, 
would provide food and medical assistance for the children on their 
journey. 

Kuybyshev, September 10, 1942. 


No. 76 

Note of September 16, 1942, from the People's Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on the closing 

of Embassy Agencies. 

In reply to the Note of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
of September 5, 1942, the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
has the honor to communicate the following: 
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1. The question of the reasons for the arrests of Embassy Dele- 
gates and local representatives of the Embassy and the closing of 
their offices was exhaustively dealt with in the declaration made by 
Mr. A. J. Vishinsky to Mr. Sokolnicki, Polish Charg6 d' Affaires, on 
July 27, and in a series of subsequent conversations between the 
representatives of the People's Commissariat and the representatives 
of the Embassy, and for this reason the' People's Commissariat sees 
no necessity to return to this question. The People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs can only confirm that, in spite the repeated 
declarations of the Embassy concerning the loyalty to the U.S.S.R. 
of all its delegates and the alleged lack of grounds for their arrest, 
the investigation of their actions now in course provides considerable 
evidence entirely corroborating information in possession of the 
Soviet authorities, as to their intelligence work hostile to the U.S.S.R. 

In view of the reasons stated above, the request of the Embassy 
for the immediate release of the arrested persons cannot be granted, 
as this question can only be decided after the conclusion of the 
investigation and will depend upon its results. 

2. The question of Embassy delegates in the field, raised in 
Paragraph 2 of the Note, was fully exhausted in the Personal Note 
of Mr. A. J. Vishinsky to Mr. Sokolnicki on July 27, 1942, and the 
People's Commissariat does not see any reason to reconsider its 
point of view in this matter. 

3. The question of the arrest of Messrs. Zalenski, Gruja and oth- 
ers raised by the Embassy in the first part of Paragraph ^ of its 
Note, was also exhaustively dealt with in the Notes of the People's 
Commissariat No. 130 of July 10, 1942, No. 138 of July 24, 1942. 
and in the Personal Note of Mr. A. J. Vishinsky to Mr. Sokolnicki of 
July 27, 1942. 

As to the question raised in the second part of Paragraph 3 of 
the above mentioned Note of the Embassy, the People's Commis- 
sariat deems it necessary to make clear that in Paragraph 7 of the 
Note of the People's Commissariat of July 27, the assent of the 
Embassy was given only to the cessation in future of the state of 
affairs under which diplomatic collaborators of the Embassy, while 
discharging the duties of local Embassy Delegates, retained their 
diplomatic rights and privileges. This viewpoint of the Embassy 
was confirmed in the Note No. D. 2871/42 of July 10, 1942, con- 
cerning Embassy Delegate Mr. Heitzman in whose case the Em- 
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bassy consented not to claim diplomatic immunity for him during 
the period of his activity as Embassy Delegate in Samarkand. 

4. To the question raised in Paragraph 4 of the above men- 
tioned Note, the People’s Commissariat has already given answer 
in the Note of July 27, 1942 and for the time being does not see 
any reason to change its attitude as therein defined. 

Kuybyshev, September 16, 1942. 


No. 77 

Aide-Memoire of October 16, 1942, handed by Mr. Novikov of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Sokolnicki, Polish 
Charge d‘ Affaires, concerning the termination of investigations in 
respect of the arrested members of the staff of the Polish Embassy. 

Investigations in respect of the arrested Polish citizens have now 
been brought to a close. 

The cases of 15 persons, namely: F. A. Meller, G. A. Ochnik, 
G. Malinowski, R. Iliniczowa, J. F. Lubowicki, G. G. Rylko, M. B. 
Ryczak, M. J. Matuszek, B. B. Kon, S. G. Wachtel, F. J. Mantel, 
Z. A. Piotrowski, A. A. Juszkiewicz, G. A. Winczewska, and M. W. 
Nowosad, have been dismissed and orders have been issued to re- 
lease these persons from detention. 

The cases of 16 persons, charged with intelligence work hostile 
to the U.S.S.R., namely: J. J. Mieszkowski, Z. J. Bochniewicz, M. 
S. Sawicz, W. S. Mattoszko, G. S. Zbhowski, A. P. Saraniecki, Z. 
M. Kuczynski, M. T. Twarkowski, B. I. Szwajzer, E. G. Stawiriski, 
W. J. Janczuk, W. F. Bugajski, S. A. Winter, F. W. Bednarz, L. M. 
Artamanowa-Pest and W. W. Zarudny— have been referred to the 
courts. 

In respect to the remaining 78 persons, a decision was reached 
at a special meeting of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs whereby these persons compromised by actions hostile to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are subject to deportation from 
the U.S.S.R. 

Kuybyshev, October 16, 1942. 


No. 78 

Note of November 17, 1942, from Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
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on the arrests of the Delegates and representatives of the Polish Em- 
bassy in the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Ambassador, London, November 17, 1942. 

I have already had the honor to inform you in my Notes of 
July 11, July 24, and September 1, 1942, and in conversations 
with yourself, that I consider the charges brought against the diplo- 
matic officials of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Kuy- 
byshev, its Delegates, representatives and office staffs, to be entirely 
unfounded. The Memorandum, you delivered to me, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor, on October 31, repeats these same charges in a form derogatory 
to the dignity of Polish officials and Polish authorities, to which 
1 am obliged to take categorical exception. 

For my part I desire therefore to further state that, fully main- 
taining the attitude previously adopted, I most categorically reject 
the supposition that the distinct instructions of the Polish Govern- 
ment along lines of collaboration with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in the struggle against the common enemy, were not 
carried out by persons who devoted themselves with much sacrifice 
to the welfare of their fellow citizens dispersed throughout the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and many of whom had al- 
ready had opportunity to give proof of their efficiency and loyalty 
in carrying out duties entrusted to them in other posts. 

After a thorough examination of the matter, for which it is 
indispensable, as already stated in Ambassador Romer’s conversa- 
tion with Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
on October 31, 1942, to have all the documents and archives seized 
from the Embassy Delegates and their representatives by the police 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, returned to 
the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Kuybyshev, I shall reply to 
each of the points raised in the Memorandum you delivered to me. 

At the same time I should like to express my deep conviction, 
that an early settlement of this incident would be desirable in the 
interests of the satisfactory development of mutual relations be- 
tween Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
should simultaneously include the resumption of relief work for 
Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
release of those Delegates and representatives who are still under 
arrest. 

I have the honor to be, etc. Raczynski. 
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Note of January 23 , 1943 , from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on the evacuation 
of Polish children from the U.S.S.R. 

The Embassy of the Republic of Poland has the honor to notify 
the People’s Commissariat tor Foreign Affairs of the following: 

In the course of the conversation he had on September 5, 1942, 
with Mr. Lozovsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Sokolnicki returned once more to the subject oif the evacuation 
from the U.S.S.R. of a certain number of children possessing Polish 
citizenship. In compliance with Mr. Lozovsky’s request Mr. Sokol- 
nicki despatched an Aide-Memoire on September 10, 1942, which 
included suggestions for the evacuation of a certain number of Polish 
children in small groups at a time, the whole plan to operate over a 
long period. In reply to this Aide-Memoire a representative of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs informed a representa- 
tive of the Polish Embassy on September 28, 1941, that the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs had no objection to the evacuation 
of a certain number of orphans possessing Polish citizenship and that 
it awaited concrete information from the Embassy concerning the 
number, destination, and method of evacuation of these children. 

On the basis of this statement, the Polish Embassy advised its 
Covemment that the decision of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
was a favorable one. Accordingly the Polish Government approached 
the British Government, which agreed to receive up to 10,000 Polish 
children in India and in British Africa as soon as possible. Orphan- 
ages and distribution centers were immediately arranged for in those 
countries as well as in Iran, and preparations were undertaken for 
providing the children with food and medical aid. 

At the same time, in compliance with a request of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the Polish Embassy began to elab- 
orate a plan for the evacuation of specified groups of children from 
a number of localities in the U.S.S.R., whereby about 1000 were 
to be evacuated per month during the initial period. 

In the course of a conversation which took place on October 
26, 1942, a representative of the Polish Embassy notified a repre- 
sentative of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that sev- 
eral groups of children were now ready to leave. Having taken into 
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cognizance this information, the representative of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs requested the Embassy to submit the 
entire evacuation plan, and in particular data concerning the num- 
ber of children and the dates and localities of their departure. As 
a result of this conversation it was definitely settled that owing to 
the difficulties involved in drafting a comprehensive and detailed 
plan within a short time, the Embassy would submit to the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a plan for the first stage of the 
evacuation while the subsequent ones would be communicated to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs as and when further 
groups were made ready for departure. 

In the course of a conversation which took place on November 
3, 1942 in Moscow, Mr. Molotov, the Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of the People’s Commissars, notified Mr. Romer, the Polish 
Ambassador, that while he did not in principle object to evacuation, 
he considered it expedient that it be carried out as soon as possible. 

When speaking to Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs on November 12, 1942, Mr. Romer, the Polish 
Ambassador, presented the final plan for the evacuation of 19,000 
children, pointing out that by an extension of the existing relief 
arrangements, 10,000 orphans and semi-orphans could be accommo- 
dated in the orphanages and kindergartens organized by the Em- 
bassy. In view of the above statements made by representatives 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the reply given 
by the Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
at this conversation that the total evacuation was to be reduced to 
the 600 children who were in Ashabod, or whose names had previ- 
ously been notified to the People's Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs, came as a complete surprise. This statement by the Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars fundamentally 
changed the evacuation plan and rendered useless the preparatory 
work which the Polish Government had undertaken on what ap- 
peared to be firm grounds. Such being the state of affairs, the 
Embassy reported the position to its Government and is awaiting 
appropriate instructions. 

Without determining the final settlement of this problem, on 
November 13, 1942 a representative of the Embassy presented to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a plan for the evacua- 
tion of 600 children. In the course of the conversations which took 
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place on November 27, 1942, December 21, 1942, and January n, 
1943, representatives of the Polish Embassy provided representa- 
tives of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs with detailed 
information concerning the number of children in Ashabad at the 
respective dates, the number of children en route, details regard- 
ing the groups from among the children included in the quota of 
600, who were to leave and the names of persons who were to acc 
as guardians, in the course of each of the aforesaid conversations 
representatives of the Polish Embassy requested the People’s Com- 
missariat tor Foreign Affairs to issue suitable instructions to enable 
the children who had been in the iunbassy s orphanage in Ashabad 
tor some time to leave that town since they were all included in 
the 600 listed for evacuation. 

According to information in the possession of the Embassy there 
are at present in the orphanage in Ashabad 555 children ready to 
be evacuated; furthermore, the following groups of children are 
ready to leave: 40 in Tayshet, Irkutsk district; 40 in the Zyriensk 
and feguldetz regions of the Novosibirsk district; 30 in Tomsk, 
Novosibirsk district; 30 in Semipalatynsk; 40 in Syktyvkar, Komi 
A.S.S.K. The Embassy has at the same time to state that from 
September 29, 1942 up to the present day only one group, num- 
bering 61 children has so far left Ashabad. 

Since all the details concerning the evacuation of the children 
included in the quota of 600 have already been submitted to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in an exhaustive form, 
and since it must be considered inadvisable from the point of view 
of hygiene to accumulate too great a number of children in the 
orphanage in Ashabad, the Polish Embassy has the honor to re- 
quest the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to issue final 
instructions which would enable the departure for other countries 
of the children who have in most cases been in Ashabad for sev- 
eral months, and of the five groups mentioned above— in all 594 
children. 

Kuybyshev, January 23, 1943. 


No. 80 

Note of March 30, 1943 from Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
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protesting against the sovietisation of the relief institutions of the 
Polish Embassy in the U.S.S.R. 

London, March 30, 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

The Polish Government has received information to the effect 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has proceeded to take over the administration of the relief institu- 
tions (orphanages, homes for invalids, etc.) of the Polish Embassy 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The above-mentioned institutions were set up on the strength 
of an agreement between the Polish Embassy and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics contained in the Note 
of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of February 12, 
1942. In this Note the Polish Embassy was assured that the afore- 
said institutions would receive food allotments Qondy ) from ap- 
propriate Soviet organizations, and was encouraged to set up these 
institutions on the understanding that from then on the responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of Polish citizens would rest with the Polish 
Embassy. In a verbal statement made by a representative of the 
Peoples Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to a representative of 
the Polish Embassy on September 26, 1942, the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics expressed its consent to the 
further extension of the network of the Embassy's relief institutions. 

In accordance with the above, the Embassy set up on the ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, at considerable 
effort and great expense, several hundred relief institutions, and 
supplied them throughout their existence with substantial quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs, clothing and medical supplies from abroad, either 
purchased by the Polish Government, or presented as a gift by 
Allied Governments and scores of welfare associations in Allied and 
neutral countries* 

To the surprise of the Polish Government the Soviet authori- 
ties have recently begun to take over the administration of these 
institutions and, I state with regret, the Soviet Government did 
not even deem it necessary to inform the Polish Embassy thereof. 
In taking over the administration of these relief institutions the 
local Soviet authorities are at the same time dismissing some of 
the employees and inmates and are introducing different educa- 
tional methods for those children remaining there. 
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The Polish Government also learned with regret that inde- 
pendently of the outcome of the present conversations in Moscow 
between the two Governments, with a view to reaching an agree- 
ment on their attitude in this matter, in the spirit of mutual friend- 
ship and collaboration underlying their present relations, the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has not agreed 
to the suspension, at least during the course of the conversations 
now in progress, of the execution of its orders in respect of Polish 
citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In such circumstances, the Polish Government find themselves re- 
gretfully compelled to lodge a determined protest against the very 
fact of removing the relief institutions from the administration of 
the Polish Embassy, as well as against the procedure adopted by 
the Soviet authorities in the matter. In the legal and de facto status 
of institutions, functioning on the basis ofi a bilateral agreement 
between the two Governments and disposing 'of property belonging 
to the Polish State, no changes could be 1 made unless by mutual 
agreement of the two parties. 

At the same time the Polish Government reserve their right to 
demand from the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics the restoration of all property belonging to the Polish 
State or to institutions taken over by Soviet authorities in these 
circumstances, also compensation for all damage and loss already 
sustained, or which may in future be sustained or brought to light in 
connection with the taking over of the Embassy’s relief institutions. 

I have the honor to be, etc. „ 

Raczynski. 


CHAPTER 10 

Soviet Territorial Claim* 

No. 8 1 

Note of January 9 , “1942 from Mr. Kot, Ambassador of the Republic 
of Poland, to Mr. Molotov, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
on the status of Lwdw as a Polish city. 

Kuybyshev, January 9, 1942. 

Excellency, 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s 
Note of January 6, 1942, in which you brought to the notice of 
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all Governments maintaining diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, the facts concerning the unheard of treatment of the de- 
fenceless civilian population by the German Army in the territories 
temporarily occupied by it as a result of recent war operations. 

While fully sharing the Soviet Government’s view that respon- 
sibility for these inhuman and barbarous actions of the German 
forces rests with the criminal Hitlerite Government of Germany, I 
have the honor to remark that this responsibility is also shared to a 
large extent by the obedient and zealous executors of that Govern- 
ment’s will, that is to say German officers, non-commissioned officers 
and other ranks, and members of the various formations of the Ger- 
man National Socialist Workers Party who take part in the war 
operations and in the administration of the occupied territories. 1 
have the honor to recall that in my Note to your Excellency of 
November 27, 1941, I already pointed out the bestial treatment of 
the civilian population-on the territories of the Republic of Poland by 
the Germany Army, and 1 supplied facts as to pogroms and execu- 
tions in Lw6w, BizeSc nad Bugiem, Stanislaw6w, Komamo and 
other localities. 

At the same time I have the honor to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to the fact, that the inclusion of Lw6w among “other 
Ukrainian cities" in your Note of January 6, 1942, must be the 
result of a misunderstanding, for from the historical point of view 
and from that of international law, and as far as the ethnological 
constitution of its population is concerned, Lw6w was and remains 
a Polish city. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Kot. 


No. 82 

Note of January 17, 1942; from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on die status of Lwdw, 
BrzeSc and Stanislawdw. 

With reference to the Personal Note of Mr. Kot, Ambassador 
of the Republic of Poland, of January 9, 1942, the People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs has the honor to present to the Embassy 
the following declaration on behalf of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
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The Peoples Commissar deems unjustified the statement by 
the Embassy in the above mentioned Note and in certain other 
documents, in which the towns of Lw6w, Brzesc, Stanislawow and 
others on the territories of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the White 
Ruthenian S.S.R. belonging to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re* 
publics, are referred to as cities which are on the “territories of the 
Republic of Poland.” 

While finding it impossible to enter into a discussion on the 
historical and legal bases on which the city df Lw6w or any other 
town on the territories of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the White 
Ruthenian S.S.R. belong to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the People's Commissar deems it his duty to inform the Em- 
bassy that in future he will not be able to accept for consideration 
Notes of the Embassy containing declarations of this kind. 

Kuybyshev, January 17, 1942. 


No. 83 

Declaration of the Polish Government of February 25, 1943, con- 
cerning Polish-Soviet relations . 

The Polish Government, at a meeting in London on February 25, 
presided over by General Sikorski, discussed Polish-Soviet relations 
and issued the following declaration: 

The Polish Government affirm that neither before the outbreak 
of this war nor during it has the Polish nation ever agreed to any 
co-operation with the Germans against the Soviet Union. In her 
relations with the U.S.S.R. Poland has not ceased to be ready to 
co-operate with the Soviet Union in the prosecution of the war and 
in maintaining friendly, neighborly relations after the victory. 

The Polish Government repudiate most definitely the malicious 
propaganda which accuses Poland of indirect or direct inimical ten- 
dencies towards Soviet Russia. It is absolutely absurd to suspect 
Poland of intentions to base the eastern boundaries of the Polish 
Republic on the Dnieper and the Black Sea, or to impute to Poland 
any tendencies to move her frontier farther to the east. 

The Polish Government, representing Poland in the bound- 
aries in which Poland, first among the Allied nations, took up the 
fight imposed on her, have, from the moment of the conclusion of 
the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, maintained the unchange- 
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able attitude that so far as the question of frontiers between Poland 
and Soviet Russia is concerned, the status quo previous to Septem- 
ber i, 1939, is in force; and they consider the undermining of this 
attitude, which is in conformity with the Atlantic Charter, as detri- 
mental to the unity of the Allied nations. 

The Polish Government consider close co-operation and con- 
fidence between all the Allies to be an indispensable factor for vic- 
tory and a permanent peace, and condemn all acts and suggestions 
tending to wreck or weaken the common front of the United 
Nations. 

The declaration of the Polish Government is fully supported by 
the following resolution passed unanimously by the Polish National 
Council on February 26: 

“The National Council, maintaining, in unanimous agreement 
with the Government, its attitude that the difficulties which exist 
in creating mutual trust in the collaboration between the United 
Nations must be removed, declares that the integrity of the territory 
of the Polish Republic within its frontiers of September 1, 1939, and 
its sovereignty, are inviolable and indivisible. No unilateral acts 
or illegal activities, from any quarter whatever, directed against either 
the territory and sovereignty of the Republic of Poland or the rights 
of its citizens residing in Poland or outside her territorial boundaries, 
can in any way alter this state of affairs." 


No. 84 

Soviet Declaration of March 1 , 1943 , in reply to the Polish Govern- 
ment’s Declaration of February 25 , 1943 . 

The Soviet news agency issued on March 1 the following of- 
ficial Russian statement replying to the Polish declaration: 

The declaration of the Polish Government in London bears 
witness to the fact that the Polish Government refuses to recognise 
the historic rights of the Ukrainians and Bielo-Russian peoples to 
be united within the national States. 

Continuing to regard as legitimate the aggressive policy of im- 
perialist States, which partitioned among themselves the traditional 
Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands, and disregarding the universally 
known fact of the reunion of the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian 
peoples within their national States which has already taken place, 
the Polish Government thus comes out as an advocate of a partition 
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of the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands in favour of the policy 
of plundering the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian peoples. 

The leading Soviet circles are of the opinion that the denial 
of the right of the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian peoples of reunion 
with their blood brethren bears witness to an imperialist tendency, 
whereas the references of the Polish Government to the Atlantic 
Charter have no foundation whatever. The Atlantic Charter does 
not entide anyone to encroach on the nadonal rights of the Ukrain- 
ians and Bielo-Russians, but on the contrary it has its origin in the 
principle of the recognition of the nadonal rights of peoples, in- 
cluding the Ukrainian and the Bielo-Russian peoples. 

Even the well-known British Minister, Lord Curzon, in spite 
of his inimical attitude to the U.S.S.R., realized that Poland can- 
not put forward a claim to the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands, 
but the Polish ruling circles still show no understanding in this 
matter. 

The assertion of the Polish ruling circles that Poland unril the 
beginning of this war refused to collaborate in any way with Ger- 
many against the Soviet Union does not correspond with reality. 
The whole world knows of the pro-Fascist policy of rapprochement 
with Germany of the Polish Government and its Minister Beck, 
who tried to oppose Poland to the Soviet Union. 

If the present war teaches us something it is above all that the 
Slav peoples must not quarrel among themselves, but must live 
in friendship in order to rid themselves of the danger of the Ger- 
man yoke. The Polish ruling circles have learned nothing if they 
put forward claims on the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands, and 
thereby cultivate enmity between the Polish people and the peoples 
of the Ukraine and Bielo-Russia. Such a policy of the Polish lead- 
ing circles weakens, in the first place, Poland herself and breaks 
the united front of the Slav peoples in their struggle against Ger- 
man invasion. 

The declaration of the Polish Government bears witness to the 
fact that the present Polish ruling circles do not reflect in this mat- 
ter the genuine opinion of the Polish people, whose interests in the 
struggle for the liberation of their country and for the restoration 
of a strong and united Poland are indissolubly linked with the 
strengthening to the utmost of mutual confidence and friendship 
with the brotherly peoples of the Ukraine and Bielo-Russia, as well 
as with the Russian people and the other peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
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No. S 5 

Communiqud of the Polish Telegraph Agency of March 5 , 1943, 
concerning the Eastern frontiers of Poland and containing a reply 
to the Soviet Declaration of March 1, 1943. 

The Polish Telegraph Agency has been authorized by the Polish 
Government to issue the following reply to the Russian statement: 

Until the conclusion of agreements between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Third Reich concerning the partition of Polish territories, the 
Treaty of Riga and its frontier clauses, approved in 1923 by the 
Conference of Ambassadors and by the United States, were never 
called in question by Russia. The Russo-German agreements were 
cancelled by the Polish-Soviet agreement of July 30, 1941. The 
question of any return to the German-Soviet frontier line of that 
year requires no further comment. 

The so-called “Curzon line 0 was proposed during hostilities in 
1 919- 1 920 solely as an armistice line and not as a frontier. 

The polling ordered by the Soviet-occupying authorities in East- 
ern Poland in 1939 was contrary to international law. It constitutes 
one of those unilateral acts which are not recognized by the Allied 
nations. Therefore it cannot form a basis for any legal acts, and 
cannot, in particular, deprive Polish citizens of their title to Polish 
citizenship or to relief organized for their benefit by the Polish Gov- 
ernment with the aid of the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

All German proposals previous to 1939, which were aimed at 
gaining the co-operation of Poland in military action against Rus- 
sia, were repeatedly rejected, and this led finally to a German at- 
tack on Polish territory in September 1939. 

The declaration of the Polish Government of February 25, 1943, 
unanimously supported by the entire Polish nation, was not intended 
to produce controversy which would be so harmful at the present 
moment. It only stated the indisputable Polish rights to these ter- 
ritories, in which the Polish nation will continue to live in harmony 
with its Ukrainian and White Ruthenian fellow-countrymen in ac- 
cordance with the principles proclaimed by the Polish Government. 
The Polish Government, categorically rejecting the absurd insinua- 
tions concerning alleged Polish imperialistic claims in the East, has 
expressed, and continues to express, to the Soviet Government its 
readiness for an understanding based on friendly mutual relations. 
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CHAPTER 11 

The Crisis in Polish-Soviet Relations 


No, 86 

Letter of February 9, 1943 from General Sihorski, Polish Prime 
Minister, to Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, concerning the conference to take place between Premier 
Stalin and Ambassador Romer. 

London, February 9, 1943. 

Mr. President, 

The great victories won by the Red Army over our common 
enemy fill the whole world with admiration. I also wish to con- 
gratulate you most sincerely as Supreme Commander of the Soviet 
armed forces. I never doubted their success, for I always recognized 
their true value. 

I regret that for the moment the forces I command are only 
taking part in this struggle on distant fronts and not by the side 
of your forces on the Eastern front of Europe. Awaited with im- 
patience, the final crushing of Germany is near. It will also bring, 
I am certain, the independence of Poland. Meanwhile she con- 
tinues to offer to the oppressor a heroic resistance that the recent 
offers of the enemy, seeking to win the collaboration of the Polish 
people by promising to give up the reign of terror, fail to weaken. 

Thus the outcome of the war presents itself to us in a reassur- 
ing light. However, I see myself obliged to point out to you the 
increasing concern of the Polish Government and of public opinion 
in Poland at more and more serious difficulties that go up against 
the path of the Polish-Soviet entente inaugurated in 1941 by you, 
Mr. President, and by myself. These difficulties threaten to com- 
promise this entente and to disserve the interests of our two countries 
and of our common cause. They seem neither justified nor in- 
evitable and I continue to believe that if examined by both sides 
in a broad spirit of understanding and of mutual conciliation, they 
can be removed. 

Such at least is the desire of the Polish Government which re- 
mains firmly convinced of the advantages of a policy of rapproche- 
ment and collaboration between Poland and the Soviet Union, as 
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much in view of the prosecution of the war against Germany as 
of future good neighborly relations between our two countries. To 
be acceptable to the Poles, to be lasting, to be considered in ac- 
cordance with the great principles that are common to all in the 
present struggle, this policy cannot, however, neither because of 
existing conditions nor of the disproportion of forces involved, con- 
sist in the elimination of difficulties that arise by asking Poland 
to abandon any principles or to make unilateral sacrifices. The 
exceptional trials my country has endured and the way she has 
known how to meet them, in the sight of the whole world, entitle 
her— I have no doubt— to special consideration of her interests and 
her aspirations at a time when the war of liberation is entering 
into a decisive phase. 

It is in this spirit that I recently had the opportunity to ex- 
change views with President Roosevelt and with the American 
Government on the subject of the conduct of the war and of the 
steps its conclusion may call for, including the final elimination of 
the German danger, and the task of economic reconstruction of the 
Europe of tomorrow. These same problems are the subjects of 
consultations of the Polish Government with the British Govern- 
ment and of the Governments in London of various European 
countries under German occupation. 

I have not failed to emphasize, on various occasions, that the 
Polish Government would be desirous of examining on the same 
bases the said problems with the Soviet Government, within the 
framework of our mutual relations formed by the Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, and of our joint Declaration of December 4, 1941. 

If you share my point of view in this matter, I shall be obliged 
if ydu will devote a moment of your precious time to receiving 
Ambassador Romer, who returns to his post after having been in 
touch with his Government and with myself and who, enjoying 
my full and complete confidence, is charged by me to acquaint you 
with the details of my recent negotiations and with the point of 
view of the Polish Government. This interview will also give him 
an opportunity to speak to you in my name of the Polish-Soviet 
difficulties to which I have alluded in this letter and which seem 
to me to deserve your serious attention. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Sikorski. 
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No. 87 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the negotiation conducted by Mr. Tad- 
eusz Homer, Polish Ambassador in Moscow, with Premier Stalin and 
Mr. V. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, concerning 
the Polish citizenship of persons deported to the L 7 .S.S.R. and the 
Embassy’s relief organization. 

1 . Excerpts from Ambassador Romer's conversation with Mr. 
Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, at the 
Kremlin on February 20, 1943. 


Romer: We find ourselves at present, Mr. Commissar, in a 
historical moment as far as Polish-Soviet relations are concerned. 
The steps we take now will decide the course of those relations 
for many years to come. Bearing this in mind, I think, we ought 
to avoid the discussion of such issues as cannot be settled today 
and which would only strain our relations. On the other hand 
what we should discuss is the problem of relief for the Poles in 
the U.S.S.R. whose fate is causing the Polish Government special 
concern. 

Molotov: The basis of this problem is our Note of January 
16, last, in which the Soviet Government declined to recognize as 
Polish citizens persons who on November 1 and 2, 1939 found 
themselves in the western districts of the Ukraine and White 
Ruthenia. 

Romer: What are the reasons, Mr. Commissar, for this change 
in the attitude of the Soviet Government? 

Molotov: The reasons are explained in the Note. Our good 
will did not meet with an appropriate response from the Polish 
Government. Now we simply confirmed this. 

Romer: Truly, Mr. Commissar, I fail to see any motive for 
this sudden decision which fundamentally changes the problem of 
relief for the Polish population. 

Molotov: Mr. Ambassador, December 1941 went by and so 
did the whole of 1942 and in spite of this the Polish Government 
never accepted the proposals put forward by the Soviet Government. 

Romer: The January Note came unexpectedly at a time when 
negotiations concerning relief for the Poles were well advanced and 
reaching their final stage. I fail to understand what new develop- 
ment occurred to bring about such a decision on the part of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. 
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Molotov: This subject has been discussed not only with you, 
Mr. Ambassador, but also widi your predecessor. The problem 
could not have come as a surprise after our Note of December i, 
1941; on the other hand, however, the attitude of the Polish Gov- 
ernment Has remained unchanged ever since. This could not con- 
tinue. 

Romer: This matter is for us of paramount importance. An 
attempt to deprive us of hundreds of thousands of Poles who are in 
the U.S.S.R. not of their own will, and this at a time when the 
population of Poland is being decimated as a result of the atrocities 
committed by the German occupants, is for us a most painful blow 
and cannot but have a serious effect on PolisH-Soviet relations. 

Molotov: It is not proper, Mr. Ambassador, to connect this 
problem with that of German persecutions in Poland. The Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. has waited long enough for a reply to the 
proposals it advanced, only by way of exception and good will. 

Romer: I point out that this matter has never been raised be- 
fore in the course of my conversations with you and with Commissar 
Vishinsky. 

Molotov: On the contrary, Mr. Ambassador, during your 
tenure of office, we have received Notes in which our attitude was 
not recognized. 

Romer: Am I to understand, Mr. Commissar, that the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government to this problem is connected with 
the future Polish-Soviet frontier, or is* it confined to citizenship? 

Molotov: Our Note merely concerns our attitude towards 
citizenship, which in turn is connected with the problem of the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

Romer: I cannot share your attitude with regard to citizen- 
ship, Mr. Commissar. The Government of the U.S.S.R. could not 
unilaterally force Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens. In our 
eyes, and in the eyes of impartial foreign observers, the matter 
could only have been settled on the basis of an agreement between 
the two Governments concerned. 

Molotov: No foreign observers will be able to change de- 
cisions taken by the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. with re- 
. gard to the incorporation of the territories in question, which took 
I place on the basis of a plebiscite in which the people freely ex- 
^ pressed themselves. 
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Romer: I do not wish to go deeper into the discussion of 
this problem. But I shall make two remarks. Firet— what yon re- 
ferred to as a plebiscite to ok place withi n the frontiers set up by 
die Soviet-G erman treaty, which the Soviet Government later sol- 
emnly renounced in the Polish-Soviet Agreement . Second-Soviet 
legislation governing citizenship is contrary to its territorial principle 
as it gr ants Soviet citizenship not according to domicile, but accord- 
ing to where a given person happened to be at a given time. XbfiSG 
a re merely incidental remarks, independent of the_fundamental at- 
titude of my Government to this problem as a whole. 

Molotov: Our Note refers to the Soviet citizenship of per- 
sons who found themselves on the territories in question on Novem- 
ber i and 2, 1939. Persons who arrived there subsequent to that 
date are Polish citizens. 

Romer: Does it not then seem unnatural, even from the So- 
viet viewpoint, that persons who have no connection whatever with 
these territories should be considered Soviet citizens against their 
own will? 

Molotov: I do not agree with your view. In accordance with 
Soviet legislation, the Soviet Citizenship Act also applies to persons 
who came to Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia from 
the Western districts of Poland. 

Romer: I want to make it quite clear, Mr. Commissar. Am 
I, therefore, to understand that the relief work to assist our people 
in the U.S.S.R. is to be regarded as at an end? 

Molotov: We examined this problem in our Note of Jan- 
uary 16, 1943. Exceptions were made in respect of persons whom 
we recognize as Polish citizens, that is those who arrived in the 
territories we consider to be Soviet after November 1 and 2, 1939. 

Romer: Practically, one would then be able to count the num- 
ber of Polish citizens in die U.S.S.R. on one's fingers. Do you 
realize, Mr. Commissar, what consequences will result from the ap- 
plication of the Note of January 16, 1943, and in what position 
the Poles in the U.S.S.R. will find themselves? 

Molotov: Their position will not suffer as a result of it, Mr. 
Ambassador. All that was being done for them before, we shall 
continue to do as for our own citizens. 

Romer: Irrespective of the deep and painful impression which 
a decision of this kind would make on the Polish Government and 
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on our people in occupied Poland and abroad, representing as it 
does, in the present extremely hard circumstances, an entirely un- 
justified attempt to force foreign citizenship upon a considerable 
part of our nation, and this against their will, sentiments and tra- 
ditions which are bound up with the struggle for independence and 
our most sacred ideals, I want again to draw your attention to the 
impression this will make abroad, and especially in the countries 
which collaborated with us in bringing relief to several hundred 
thousand Polish citizens, and who from one day to the next will 
learn to their surprise that these people have ceased to be Poles 
and no longer require their assistance. 

Molotov: As you are aware, Mr. Ambassador, there have been 
for many years considerable number of Poles in the U.S.S.R., Soviet 
citizens and who have never considered themselves treated any 
worse than Soviet citizens of other origins. There was never any 
question of restricting their rights, for our Constitution severely pun- 
ishes all actions contrary to our principle of national equality. But 
as regards the subject referred to by you, Mr. Ambassador, I wish 
once more to state that the entire blame rests with the Polish Gov- 
ernment. Now, as early as 1941, we made a concession and agreed 
not to apply our legislation, showing our good will to recognize Poles 
as Polish citizens. The Polish Government did not appear to be will- 
ing to accept our good will, on the contrary it rejected our proposals. 
We waited a month, two months, a year— and the attitude of the 
Polish Government remained unchanged, nor has it changed since 
your arrival, Mr. Ambassador. Thus, the Polish Government bear 
the entire responsibility for the consequences. 

Romer: I must point out, that the Polish Government never 
rejected the Soviet Government's readiness to recognize Poles in 
the U.S.S.R. as Polish citizens, but it could not accept the terms 
on which this readiness was conditional, and in particular it had 
to reject the attempt to distinguish between Polish citizens and di* 
vide them into categories for discriminatory treatment, that is un- 
known to Polish law. I must emphasize once again that this is 
the first time since I am Ambassador in the U.S.S.R. that this 
problem has been raised, and I sec no reason for the change made 
by the Note of January 16, 1943 in the previous attitude of the Soviet 
Government. 

Molotov: I have already stated the position of the Soviet 
Government, Mr. Ambassador. It is clear and irrevocable. 
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Romer: The problem is so fundamental and its consequences 
so serious, that I shall have to inform my Government of your decla- 
ration, Mr. Commissar, and at the same time refer the matter to 
renewed consideration by ourselves. For the time I only renew my 
request that you transmit the letter of Prime Minister General Si- 
korski to Premier Stalin and beg him to receive me so that I may 
submit to him the matters I have already referred to and learn 
his views on the difficulties in Polish-Soviet relations. 

Molotov: I shall forward the letter, Mr. Ambassador, and 
when I find out about your visit to J. V. Stalin, I shall let you 
know. 

2. Excerpts from Ambassador Romer's conversation with 
Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People's Com- 
missars, and Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, at the Kremlin during the night of February 
26-27, 1943* 

Romer: I should still like to discuss the problem of Polish- 
Soviet relations which unfortunately are passing through a crisis, 
causing anxiety. We have just ended a friendly discussion on a 
number of important subjects dealing with military collaboration 
between our countries. But such * collaboration can actually bear 
fruit only as and when accompanied by mutual friendly feeling. 
First of all in this connection, the fate of Polish citizens in the 
Soviet Union is of special interest to the Polish Government and 
public opinion. The Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, introduced 
new and unexpected elements and implications which have filled 
us with deep concern and which it is my duty to elucidate in this 
conversation with you, Mr. President. 

Stalin: I am listening, please. 

Romer: As a result of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, the 
amnesty proclaimed by the Soviet Govenlment affected a vast num- 
ber of Polish citizens, not excluding national minorities, whose 
Polish citizenship was only called into question on December 1, 
1941, in a note of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
Set free from camps and prisons our citizens began to rally en masse 
to the Polish Army then in formation. With the assistance of the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain, and of a 
number of social welfare organizations and institutions, the Polish 
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Government organized relief work on a large scale for their families 
and for those who remained at work in their places of exile. The 
need for this relief did not in the least imply a desire to assure 
to the Polish population an existence in any way privileged as 
compared with their surroundings, nor even an allegation, never 
put forward by us, that Polish deportees received worse treatment 
at* the hands of the Soviet authorities than the local population. 
Their position was worse for other reasons. They had been deported 
at an hours notice and as a rule with no money, clothing or food, 
torn away by force from the surroundings in which they had grown 
up. Frequently they were separated from their families and were 
taken under most difficult circumstances to distant, foreign countries, 
often with extremely severe climates differing greatly from that to 
which they were accustomed. They were settled among an alien 
people whose language and customs were foreign to them, and 
where they lacked the adequate living quarters and vegetable gardens 
at the disposal of the local population. They were made to do work 
of which they had no previous experience, for instance intellectuals 
were given heavy manual work which they had never done before. 
They were also suffering from disease. For these reasons relief 
in the form of food, clothing and medical supplies was and remains 
an absolute necessity. 

Stalin: Whom do you refer to as the Polish population, Mr. 
Ambassador? The whole Polish population which found itself in 
Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia? 

Romer: According to Polish legislation, I consider as Polish 
citizens all those persons who possessed Polish citizenship in 1939. 
There is a difference of opinion between our two Governments 
on this subject, the more so since, as was made clear by the Soviet 
Note of January 16, 1943, and its interpretation which I heard from 
Commissar Molotov several days ago,— the Soviets extended their 
citizenship to all persons who were in the disputed territories on 
November 1 and 2, 1939, even if they found themselves there quite 
temporarily and by accident and had no connection whatever with 
the place where they were staying. 

Molotov: That is not exact. There is reference in the Note 
to the Citizenship Act which differentiates between permanent and 
temporary residents: the former have become citizens of the Soviet 
Union by virtue of the law, while the citizenship of the latter is 
a matter for individual examination. 
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Romer: The note of January 16, 1943, states quite explicitly 
that all persons present in the disputed territories acquired Soviet 
citizenship. 

Staun: But at the same time there is reference to the Soviet 
Citizenship Act. 

Romer: May I remark that we have received a number of 
Notes from the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs stating 
that all residents in these districts have become Soviet citizens. The 
Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev has even received a written warning 
that intervention on behalf of individual persons will not be con- 
sidered until evidence is produced showing the whereabouts of such 
persons on November 1 and 2, 1939. 

Stalin: Distinction is made between those who happened to be 
in those territories and those who lived there permanently. 

Molotov: Citizens of a number of States could have been there 
at the time, as for example Rumanians, Hungarians, Frenchmen and 
others, but obviously they did not acquire Soviet citizenship on this 
account. Our Constitution provides distinctly for such eventualities, 
which, however, have to be examined individually. 

Romer: This is an entirely new situation to me. I find this 
interpretation, which I hear for the first time, extremely interesting. 
Hitherto, ever since its note of December 1, 1941, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has adhered consistently to the attitude that especially that 
category of Polish citizens who found themselves in the territories 
in question at the time specified acquired Soviet citizenship. 

Stalin: Excuse me, Mr. Ambassador, but persons whose pres- 
ence in these territories was merely transitory did not automatically 
acquire Soviet citizenship. 

Romer: I can quote a whole series of concrete cases of the 
attitude hitherto held by the Soviet Government. I do not remember 
them all, but a classical example is that of the two Warsaw city 
councillors, Alter and Ehrlich’, who despite our objections and rep- 
resentations were classified as Soviet citizens. 

Molotov: There may have been individual cases. 

Romer: What is then the official Soviet interpretation in this 
matter, Mr. President? All Soviet Notes and statements have in- 
dicated hitherto that in practice all Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. 
have lost their citizenship. We cannot agree to that. 

Stalin: The Polish Government persists in considering as 
Polish citizens all Poles now in the U.S.S.R. That is wrong. Truly, 
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a number of Soviet offices have overstepped their authority in certain 
individual cases, but we must put a stop to extremes. I must more- 
over pbint out that it also depends on the person concerned what 
citizenship he wishes to choose. Thus everybody must be asked. 
Take, Mr. Ambassador, the example of Wanda Wasilewska, a 
Pole from Warsaw who considers herself a Soviet citizen. The 
people’s wishes must be given consideration, one cannot force 
citizenship upon them. There is in our Note a reference to the 
Citizenship Act. I must admit that not all Soviet bureaus have 
always acted along uniform lines and correcdy. But not all the 
Poles who lived and Were domiciled in Polish territory will be 
Polish citizens. That has to be stopped. .There are some who are 
coming over to us 

Romer: Many Poles, Soviet citizens, have lived in the terri- 
tories of the U.S.S.R. for many years. We do not claim them, 
nor have we ever raised this question. 

Stalin: I was thinking of Poles domiciled in the western parts 
of the Ukraine and White Ruthenia. 

Romer: I therefore note, Mr. President, that you recognize 
the will of each person concerned as an important element in 
determining his or her citizenship. On our part we shall gladly 
agree to such a criterion for we have no desire to have citizens who 
do not wish to be Polish citizens. I must, however, emphasize that 
a large number of practical issues are bound up with the citizenship 
problem. Of these I will mention the continuation of relief to our 
people and permission for individuals to go abroad without of course 
burdening Soviet railways engaged in war transport. I have in mind 
particularly Polish children and the families still left in the U.S.S.R. 
of soldiers serving in the Polish Army in Great Britain and in the 
Near East, and also families of Polish State officials and welfare 
workers. The fact that they are separated from their bread winners 
can neither be explained nor understood by any one 

Romer: Reverting to the subject of citizenship, in view of 
the practical consequences involved for hundreds of thousands of 
our people and thus also for Polish-Soviet relations, I must insist 
that this be settled not unilaterally but by mutual agreement be- 
tween our two governments. It is unthinkable that a large and 
valuable portion of our Nation be thus abrupdy cut off against 
its will from the rest. 
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Stalin: If we consider the Ukrainians and White Ruthenians 
as nations, we must recognize that a reunion ( vossoyedinienie ) 
has taken place between the lands they inhabit and Soviet White 
Ruthenia and Soviet Ukraine. Surely the Ukrainians are not Poles! 
Surely the White Ruthenians are not Poles! We have not joined 
a single Polish province to the Soviet Union. All Polish territories 
have been occupied by the Germans. 

Rombr: Since you refer to the plebiscites in our Eastern 
provinces, Mr. President, I must recall that they were carried out 
within the boundaries set up by the German-Soviet agreement which 
was subsequently solemnly repudiated in the Polish-Soviet Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941. 

Stalin: It was the German attack on the U.S.S.R. which 
rendered the German-Soviet agreement invalid, and especially the 
non-aggression pact. 

Rombr: At the time the Soviet Union took our territory we 
were in opposite camps, and we have not recognized any acts of 
violence committed at our expense. Since July 30, 1941, we are 
in the same anti-German camp, which entitles us to expect that 
no changes will be made in the lands that are ours or in our funda- 
mental rights without our agreement In default of this we must 
maintain the attitude that the former Polish-Soviet frontiers, estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Riga, remain always in force. . . . 

Rom eh: We must have a friendly discussion on all subjects 
of friction between our two Governments, a friction that is of no 
benefit to either party but only serves Germany. It is in such a 
spirit that the problems connected with relief for Polish citizens 
in the U.S.S.R. and with their departure should be discussed. 

Stalin: What problems) 

Rombr: This is a historical moment which will decide the 
course of Polish-Soviet relations for many years to come. We must 
approach the decisions it calls for with mutual and full understand- 
ing and good will, excluding for the time being from our discussions 
such matters as cannot now be decided and which, if raised, merely 
lead to friction in Polish-Soviet relations and provoke public con- 
troversies. 

Stalin: The Soviet Government keeps consistendy silent on 
the subject and so should the Polish Government. 
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Romer: It is easier to remain silent when one is acquiring 
something than when one is losing it. As a result of the Soviet 
Note of January 16, 1943, we are threatened with a loss of several 
hundred thousands of our citizens who are all the more important 
to us as we have lost so many at the hands of the Germans. 
Furthermore we are threatened with the loss on Soviet initiative 
of the whole eastern part of our territory. No wonder, then, that 
Polish public opinion is embittered. 

Stalin: The territory we have lost is larger than the whole 
of Poland. 

Romer: But the Red Army has already reconquered vast 
regions and will undoubtedly regain everything. And, moreover, 
these territories are only a small part of the Soviet Union. 

Stalin: Mr. Ambassador, after the Red Army has beaten the 
Germans on Russian soil it will enter Polish territory and help to 
chase the Germans out of Poland and then it will immediately 
return these lands to the Polish Government, and then, Mr. Am- 
bassador, will you say that this will he a unilateral action adversely 
affecting good mutual relations? 

Romer: It will not he as bad as that. 

Stalin: Mr. Ambassador, we want a strong Poland; we shall 
give you the whole of German-occupied Poland regardless of the 
fact that we are being insulted (niesmotria na to tshto nas rugayut). 
But we can take these insults on our shoulders! 

Romer: Thank you, Mr. President, for these words. I shall 
remember them. And do you agree with me as to the need for 
coming to a mutual agreement regarding the problem of the citizen- 
ship of Poles at present in the U.S.S.R. and of further relief and 
assistance for them from our own resources? 

Stalin: There will be Poles who wish to acquire Soviet citizen- 
ship. 

Molotov: We are, of course, referring to citizens other than 
those from Western Ukrainian or Western White Ruthenian terri- 
tories. This problem should furthermore be examined for the pur- 
pose of determining the citizenship of persons whose presence in 
those territories was only temporary. 

Romer: According to what Mr. President has said, the will of 
the persons concerned must be given consideration. Since on the 
strength of an understanding between the two governments it will 
be made possible for such persons to express their wishes quite 
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freely, 1 have no doubt that the atmosphere will be easily and 
smoothly cleared, since all those in whom we are interested will never 
reconcile themselves to the thought of parting with their Polish 
citizenship. 

Stalin: It must nevertheless be carried out in accordance with 
our legislation relating to citizenship. The problem of persons 
serving in the Red Army presents another difficulty. Out of a desire 
to evade further service, they may express their wish to go, say to 
Australia in the capacity of Polish citizens. Desertion might thus 
be facilitated. Apart from the will of the persons concerned, other 
considerations will therefore have to be taken into account. The 
nationality of such people and their origin will have to be looked into. 

Romer: A problem of vital interest to me in this connection 
is that of our children. There are several tens of thousands in the 
Soviet Union and they will be of great value to the future of 
resurrected Poland. From the point of view of bringing to agreement 
our conflicting views on citizenship, we attach great importance 
to the fate of the orphans. We should like to make it possible for 
these orphans to go to other countries where they would And favour- 
able conditions of existence and education and be a minimum 
financial burden to the Polish Government. 

Stalin: In accordance with our legislation this depends on a 
variety of factors. It is difficult to generalize. 

Romer: 1 think that the problem of citizenship can only be 
resolved by means of a formal, bilateral agreement. 

Stalin: We cannot infringe our laws. 

Molotov: Obviously not 

Romer: We have seen that in the past Soviet legislation did 
not preclude a large measure of elasticity in its application. I think 
that on such a premise a way would be found to an understanding 
on the basis of mutual good will. 

Stalin: If conversations take place then all these problems 
will be cleared up. 

Romer: Do you see any possibility, Mr. President, of such 
negotiations being begun? 

Stalin: If you, Mr. Ambassador, see such a possibility, I 
make no objection. 

Romer: Well, we shall go into this matter further. 

Stalin: Thus according to you we have as subjects for our 
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negotiations, the question of propaganda, the question of citizenship 
and the problem of frontiers (vopros o granitptch ). 

Romer: No, I understood differently and emphasized that in 
order to improve our relations it would be better to avoid discussing 
frontiers for the time being; on the other hand I suggested that we 
should begin negotiations on the subject of preventing unfriendly 
propaganda on both sides, on the problem of citizenship and its 
practical consequences. 

Stalin: Very well, Mr. Ambassador. 

Molotov: A declaration of the Polish Government was pub- 
lished in London yesterday. Its contents are unfriendly to the Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin: The declaration is more than a newspaper reply. It 
is in fact an official statement (eto zayavlenye). Where Soviet 
territory is concerned there is no Soviet Government prepared to 
waive Cotkazalsia by ) any provisions of our Constitution. And 
the adherence of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia 
to the Soviet Union has been included in the Constitution. 

Romer: On the other hand you will not find a single Pole who 
would deny that Wilno and Lw6w are Polish. I myself so declare 
it in your presence, Mr. President, with the fullest conviction. 

Stalin: I understand your viewpoint. We also have ours. We 
are quits. Perhaps we should act similarly to the Polish Government 
as regards frontiers and also publish a statement 


Romer: In the interest of our common front in the fight against 
Germany which occupies first place in your thoughts and in ours, 
I insist on agreement, by means of Polish-Soviet negotiation, on 
the standpoint and behavior of both parties in the difficult sphere 
of citizenship and the problems arising from it; also for mutual 
cessation of public statements and propaganda unfriendly to one an- 
other. Would you authorize me, Mr. President, to suggest this to my 
Government? 

Stalin: You are right, Mr. Ambassador. I congratulate you on 
your good idea. The matter must be examined, we must find out 
whose citizens these people are, each case must be considered. 

Romer: May I count on our being enabled to continue our 
relief work until our negotiations concerning citizenship are con- 
cluded? 
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Statin: I do not know, Mr. Ambassador, that depends on die 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

Romer : It is a vital problem for us. We could thus avoid in 
the event of the suspension of our relief work all consequences which 
might arise in other countries interested in it, such as England and 
America. It would be much better if we could reach an understand- 
ing without intermediaries. 

Stalin: You are right. I cannot promise you anything definite 
in advance, but negotiations can be started. 

Romer: Am I to conduct these negotiations in Moscow with 
Mr. Molotov, the People's Commissar? 

Stalin: Yes, do. 

Molotov: If it is convenient for you, Mr. Ambassador, I am 
at your disposal. 

Romer: I shall report the above to my Government and ask 
for instructions, whereupon I shall take the liberty of communicating 
with Mr. Molotov. In any case, I consider the attitude of the Presi- 
dent as an assurance that the problems under consideration will be 
examined with good will and I hope that the negotiations will lead 
to an understanding which will remove all existing difficulties. 

3. Excerpts from Ambassador Romer’s conversation with Mr. 

Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, at the 

Kremlin on March 9, 1943. 

Romer: Before entering upon the actual subject of our con- 
versation to-day I regret to have to communicate to you a number 
of events which to my painful surprise have recently occurred in this 
territory. 

The arrests of local representatives of the Embassy continued 
throughout the whole second half of 1942 and increased in number 
in January and February last. In these two months twenty-one 
representatives were arrested whose names, previously, had been 
regularly made known to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and who, for the most part, had been confirmed in their 
functions. The Embassy has not, in one single instance, been in- 
formed of these arrests, nor of the reasons thereof. 

The authorities have begun to carry out the instructions con- 
tained in the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
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of January 16 last, concerning citizenship. They are forcing Polish 
citizens to accept Soviet passports. At Kirov, employees at the local 
Embassy warehouse were summoned to take out Soviet passports. 
The vast majority of these employees refused to do so and were 
arrested together with their families. One of our largest warehouses 
serving a wide expanse of territory in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was thus deprived of its staff and immobilized. In tbis 
connection it must be noted that the fate of shipments of relief 
goods sent from abroad for the Polish population and already under 
way from Archangel has not yet been ascertained. 

A similar procedure was applied at Kirov and Kustanay with 
regard to all Polish citizens living there; the number of those arrested 
in these circumstances already amounts to about two hundred. 

The same principles are applied with regard to families of mem- 
bers of the Polish armed forces now on active service in Great 
Britain and the Near East. Thus the Peoples Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs refused to allow a group of families of Polish 
military men to leave the Soviet Union, although before my de- 
parture from Kuybyshev, to be precise on December 23, 1942, that 
is to say before the issue of the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, 
I had received the most formal undertakings from Deputy Commissar 
Vishinsky on behalf of the Soviet Government that the permission 
would be granted. I personally attach great importance to this matter, 
as it gives me the measure of how assurances given to me are carried 
out. 

On the other hand, the Polish citizenship of Mrs. Wolska from 
Warsaw has been questioned; she is the wife of the Embassy Dele- 
gate at Alma-Ata, who was arrested and then expelled from the 
Soviet Union. The same applies to Mrs. Bardecka and to the 
Pajonk family whose bread-winners have been deported abroad by 
the Soviet authorities. The Polish citizenship of Mrs. Eleonora 
Winczewska has been likewise challenged although she is a Polish 
citizen from Warsaw who in 1939 was living as a refugee in Wilno, 
that is to say on territory not within the scope of the Soviet Note 
of January 16, 1943. I must emphasize that Mrs. Winczewska is now 
living at the Embassy with the full consent of the Soviet authorities 
and that she, as well as Mrs. Wolska, is under my protection. 

Throughout the territories of the U.S.S.R., Polish welfare institu- 
tions, such as orphanages, homes for invalids, etc., are being 
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sovietized. The home for invalids and the orphanage at Bolshaya 
Konstantinovka in the Kuybyshev area, organized by the Embassy 
on the basis of a special agreement with the Peopled Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, were taken over in the following circumstances. 
On February 22, 1943, a Commission composed of members of 
district and regional authorities arrived on the spot and demanded 
the handing over of the administration of the institution. They 
declared that these proceedings had been agreed to by the Embassy. 
In other similar cases the authorities declared that the Embassy no 
longer existed. 

Subsequently, the whole personnel and the adult inmates of 
the institution were summoned to accept Soviet passports. Terrorized 
and yielding to direct threats twelve old and ailing persons accepted 
the Soviet passports. All the other adults in the institution number- 
ing about thirty, were ousted from the building. Later a school- 
mistress arrived. She is, according to information received, of Volga- 
German origin. Lessons are in Russian only. The children, regard- 
less of nationality, refuse to be taught in Russian and, despite orders 
and threats, they sing religious hymns and national songs in Polish. 

Before I report on these cases to my Government, I should like 
to ask you, Mr. Commissar, whether you have any knowledge of 
these facts and whether they have occurred with the knowledge 
and consent of the Soviet Government? 

Molotov: I have not heard anything about the facts you men- 
tion, Mr. Ambassador. I will now reply to your statements, dividing 
my remarks in two parts: 

First: I would advise that the Embassy instruct its representa- 
tives throughout the country to conform to the Note of January 
16, was applied, it is not excluded that local authorities may have 
less misunderstandings because if applied the principles laid down 
in our Note will make it possible to avoid all incidents. 

Second: As regards specific cases in which the Note of January 
16 was applied, it is not excluded that local authorities may have 
carried it out wrongly. For instance, inhabitants of Warsaw do 
not as a matter of law become Soviet citizens. Such cases of a 
faulty interpretation of the Note may have occurred, but they 
were quite accidental. If mistakes were made, they will be rectified. 
I can assure you of this, Mr. Ambassador. On the other hand I must 
request that the Embassy cooperate with us in this matter. 
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Romer: 1 must remark that the Note of January 16 does not 
say anything about the taking over by Soviet authorities of Em* 
bassy institutions, such as orphanages, homes for invalids, and 
that we were never notified about this. I must further emphasize 
in this connection that the local authorities are taking over property 
owned by the Polish State and I don’t know on what grounds this 
is being done. As for the Note of January 16, it refers exclusively 
to the legal position of persons regarding themselves and also re- 
garded by us as Polish citizens and on whom Soviet citizenship 
is now being forced. 

I must lay special emphasis on the fact that this action is ex- 
ceptionally painful to me and that it cannot fail likewise to affect 
the Polish Government and the Polish people. As you, Mr. Com- 
missar, now appeal to us to cooperate in this matter, I must record 
that the way the Soviet authorities are proceeding excludes such 
cooperation on our part 


Romer: On what legal grounds are orphanages and other 
Embassy institutions being taken over by the Soviet administration? 

Molotov: If we establish that Soviet citizens are found there, 
then these institutions become subject to appropriation by the Soviet 
authorities. I desire, Mr. Ambassador, to leave no room for mis- 
understanding in these matters. 

Romer: These institutions and everything belonging to them 
are the property of the Polish State. As far as citizenship is concerned, 
however, from our point of view, these people are Polish citizens 
and, in part, would also seem to remain Polish citizens, even from 
the Soviet viewpoint. The state of affairs thus created is quite 
inadmissible 


Romer: I am forced to inform my Government about these 
facts. If we are to discuss in a friendly spirit questions relating 
to citizenship, in accordance with what was agreed on in my 
conversation with Marshal Stalin, then I must ask you. Mr. Com- 
missar, what interest can the Soviet Government possibly have in 
arousing Polish public opinion, and also in exciting public opinion 
abroad where these facts will undoubtedly become known. I 
have precise information showing that the local authorities deal 
with these matters drastically. I think the only reasonable solution 
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corresponding to the spirit of my conversation with Marshal Stalin 
and with you would be the suspension of all steps of this nature 
by the local Soviet authorities, at least for the period of the nego- 
tiations we are to conduct. 

Molotov: The local authorities who received instructions on 
the grounds of the Note of January 16, must put them into opera- 
tion. For these authorities the question is not controversial at all 
and it is their duty to carry out their instructions. The wav in 
which this was done may, indeed, have provoked friction. But I 
must assure you, that it is the intention of the Soviet Government 
that conditions of life of the Polish population not only shall not 
suffer any deterioration but on the contrary be improved. 

Romer: I must state once again, that the manner in which 
these instructions are carried out by the local authorities has been 
extremely ruthless, and they are applied to matters that have not been 
agreed upon between us, although the authorities concerned re- 
ferred to an alleged consent of the Embassy. I see no grounds 
whatever for taking over welfare institutions of the Embassy and 
Polish State property assigned to them 


Romer: How do you contemplate, Mr. Commissar, the problem 
of further relief aid and of handling shipments from abroad of food, 
clothing and medical supplies, as well as their distribution through 
the Embassy at least to those Polish citizens whose citizenship is 
regarded by both Governments as incontestable 1 ? 

Molotov: The Embassy may continue to assist these people. 

Romer: But if difficulties are already now being made? 

Molotov: We shall elucidate this matter in a spirit of collabora- 
tion. 

Romer: It would be better to settle this matter at once. I am 
informed that the activities of the Embassy warehouse at Ashabad 
through which all shipments of relief goods pass on the southern 
route are paralysed, since our chauffeurs are not allowed to drive 
from Ashabad to Badjigiran and the Soviet Embassy in Teheran 
refuses to grant visas valid for several crossings of the frontier to 
sixteen chauffeurs of Iranian nationality who were also to bring 
these goods to Ashabad from Iran. Owing to this, our Ashabad , 
warehouse which serves the greater part of the territory of the 
Soviet Union is virtually immobilized. 
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Molotov: It seems to me, Mr. Ambassador, that your views 
as to the complete cessation of relief work in the interests of the 
Polish population are exaggerated. This work can be continued and 
in point of fact is functioning in numerous places. I will have the 
case of Ashabad investigated. 

The main object at present is to ensure that the change over to 
new forms of organization, as regards relief work in aid of the 
Polish population, should not lead to a deterioration of the condition 
of that population. The Soviet Government is also anxious that not 
only its material conditions should not be depressed but that its 
cultural requirements should also be safeguarded. The Soviet au- 
thorities have already received detailed instructions to this effect 

Romer : And what in your view will be the possibilities of 
distinguishing between the two categories of people, those who 
for both sides are and remain indisputably Polish citizens, and 
those whom the Soviet Government now considers Soviet citizens? 

Molotov: This problem is purely practical. It will be dealt 
with within the scope of our legislation. 

Romer: I have precise information, Mr. Commissar, that 
Polish citizens are being arrested for not accepting Soviet passports 
and I am unable to reconcile this procedure with the stand taken 
by Marshal Stalin in his conversation with me. 

Molotov: You simplify this matter, Mr. Ambassador. The 
moment is difficult. Truly there is friction. If a Pole resists the 
orders of Soviet authorities, we shall deal with that as with a 
hostile action 


Romer: In the cases on which we have most detailed reports, 
the Soviet authorities failed to take into account the will of in- 
dividuals. Whereas, during my conversation with Marshal Stalin, 
the latter laid emphasis on the fact that precisely this factor would 
have to be taken into serious consideration. We, on our part, give 
due attention to this circumstance, and therefore you, Mr. Com- 
missar, will not, for instance, have to deal with any claim on our 
part with regard to the citizenship of Wanda Wasilewska, of whose 
case mention was made. 

Molotov: Your reference to Marshal Stalin is incorrect. Com- 
rade Stalin spoke of two factors and you, Mr. Ambassador, mention 
only one. Stalin said that one must take into consideration: first, 
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Soviet legislation; and second, the will of the citizen. As to Wanda 
Wasilewska, she voluntarily accepted Soviet citizenship although 
she was bom in Warsaw. 

Romer: I very well remember the stand taken by Marshal 
Stalin and 1 must emphasize that the Soviet authorities only count 
with the one of the two factors which, according to the Marshal, were 
to influence the determination of citizenship, namely, Soviet legisla- 
tion; but they totally ignore the second factor, the will of the 
person concerned. Therefore, even in the light of Marshal Stalin’s 
explanations, the procedure applied by the authorities is unfair and 
unjust. 

Molotov: We will verify all these facts, and I will inform 
you of the outcome. 

Romer: I must now ask you to give me some explanation re- 
garding citizenship laws in force in the Soviet Union and also to 
clear up some points which come to my mind in connection with 
die Note of January 16. 

Molotov: I am listening. 

Romer: Leaving aside, for the moment, the Polish stand in 
the matter of citizenship, and we know it is opposed to that of the 
Soviets, I would like to be informed, as accurately as possible, 
about Soviet guiding principles, so as to be able to eliminate from 
our further discussion that special category of persons whose Polish 
citizenship is not questioned by the Soviet side. I know from Marshal 
Stalin’s declarations and from your own that such a category of 
persons actually exists according to your views and that it consists 
of individuals who found themselves fortuitously in the contested 
territory on November i and 2, 1939. A definition of this category 
of persons, for which I ask, would restrict the field of our con- 
troversial discussion. 

Molotov: In the Note of January 16, 1943, two laws are men- 
tioned, the Citizenship Law of the U.S.S.R. of August 19, 1938 and 
the Decree of the Supreme Council on citizenship of November 
29, *939- They govern this matter. I will endeavor to give you 
in writing, shortly, a legal definition of the category of persons 
who do not come under these laws. For the moment I can only 
explain that the persons we regard as Soviet citizens are those who 
resided at the time we have in mind in the territories of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia which entered the Soviet 
Union. In so far as the inhabitants of these territories were not 
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citizens ot a second or a third state— for such persons may have 
been there likewise, for instance Japanese, British, Rumanians or 
other nationals, as I have already mentioned, and insofar as this 
is not understood to include persons who were there fortuitously and 
who consequently after all may not have acquired Soviet citizen- 
ship— these cases must be cleared up individually— persons belonging 
to all remaining categories have become Soviet citizens. As regards 
military families there may be cases, for instance, the wife of a 
member of the Polish armed forces now in Iran may not wish to 
join her husband and desire to retain her Soviet citizenship. When 
such a person acquires Soviet citizenship, the different citizenship 
of her husband cannot constitute an obstacle. Cases bearing on 
citizenship must be dealt with individually. True, persons originat- 
ing from Warsaw, Poznan and other Polish territories are Polish 
citizens, but, as I say, their cases ought to be treated individually, 
for these persons may wish to acquire Soviet citizenship and if they 
acquire can no longer be regarded as Polish citizens. 

Romer: May I request you to send me the text of the Decree 
of the Supreme Council of November 29, 1939?* 

Molotov: Yes, I will send it to you. 

Romer: In the notes of the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of December 1, 1941 and January 16, 1943, the terms 
citizens of the oblasti** of Western Ukraine and Western White 
Ruthenia are used, whereas the Law on Citizenship makes use ex- 
clusively of the terms: Citizens of the Soviet LInion and citizen 
of the various Republics forming the Union. How then should 
one understand the term citizen of an oblast which is unknown in 
law? 

Molotov: Mr. Ambassador, all Republics are made up of 
oblasti . Thus, for instance, there can be a citizen of the Kiev oblast 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Romer: The law says nothing about this. I do not think, for 
instance, that there can be any such thing as a citizen of the 
Kuybyshev oblast. 

Molotov: Yes— yes— there can be such a thing as a citizen of 
the Kuybyshev oblast. But in that case he will be a citizen of 
the R.S.F.S.R. and so in all Republics. 

* See Document No. 26. 

** District. 
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Romer: In the Soviet law on citizenship mention is made of 
citizens of the State, and not of a province, therefore, the use of the 
term: citizen of an oblast in both notes of the Peoples Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs is not clear to me, the more so as at 
the time in question, the territories referred to did not form .a part 
of the Soviet Union. To whom does the term .employed in the 
Notes actually refer? 

Molotov: The Soviet citizens of the oblasti of Western 
Ukraine and of Western White Ruthenia and of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and of the White Ruthenian Socialist 
Republic were until November i, 1939 in various legal positions, 
for some were only becoming Soviet citizens while others were 
already citizens. 

Romer: Now, what persons were actually implied in the term 
used in the Notes of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
which, as we see, causes such a confusion of legal concept. 

Molotov: No law can provide for all practical cases. There 
is no such thing in the world as a perfect law. 

Romer: Has one not to do here, simply with Polish citizens, 
as the inhabitants of those territories at that time must have been 
considered even by Soviet legislation? 

Molotov: You are quite ; right, we do not deny this. The 
population there formerly possessed Polish citizenship. 

Romer: We can therefore stand on the ground that in the light 
of Soviet interpretation, we were dealing with Polish territories 
and Polish citizens. 

Molotov: 1 do not know what inferences you are making in 
connection with this matter, or what you are aiming at. Not all 
oblasti entered the Soviet Union at the same time. From part of the 
oblasti, the Soviet Union was formed in 1918. Other oblasti belong- 
ing to this Republic were incorporated in 1939. The Ukrainian 
Republic was not erected at one stroke, but step by step. We cannot 
help that. 

Romer: To fix the interpretation of these questions is a matter 
of great practical importance. As has become manifest, it is im- 
possible to decide upon fundamental principles of citizenship, quite 
independently of territorial questions, and the Note of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941 is a signal 
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proof of this. It states clearly that the unsolved question of frontiers 
between Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
be settled in the future. 

Molotov: What does your question aim at, Mr. Ambassador? 

Rqmer: I merely quote a sentence from the Note of December 
i, 1941, to throw light on the problem of citizenship, in the Soviet 
interpretation. 

Molotov: The question of frontiers will certainly be subject 
to future settlement. We will further discuss this matter. Do you 
perhaps wish to enter into a conversation on this subject now? 

Romer: No, Mr. Commissar, as I already told Marshal Stalin, 
I do not think that it would serve a good purpose for our two govern- 
ments at present, in the interest of an improvement of their 
relations. 

Molotov: The territorial boundary of the Soviet Union as 
confirmed in 1939 by the Supreme Council, is the frontier of the 
Soviet Union; however we shall not decline* to discuss in more 
concrete terms the subject of frontiers. Rectifications are possible. 
I mean a few. In the matter of citizenship I will send you an inter- 
pretation in writing. 

Romer: Thank you. I should prefer, as a means of facilitating 
our further conversations, if you would send me a draft of this 
interpretation first, so that we could still discuss it before it is given 
final form. I should like, in particular, to emphasize that the dis- 
cussion on citizenship which we have had was only of an informa- 
tive nature and that it merely aimed to enlighten me as to the stand- 
point and views of the Soviet Government in this matter, without 
affecting any change in the fundamental viewpoint of the Polish 
Government on this subject. I should like it to be well understood, 
that in asking you these questions, I do not cease to support entirely 
our different viewpoint in this matter. I shall inform my Government 
of the regrettable incidents I communicated to you at the beginning 
of our conversation to-day and shall also advise them of your 
assurance that these facts will be investigated without delay and 
that the result will be made known to me. 

Molotov: I shall do so immediately after I receive the ex- 
planations. 


* In Russian: “Nie otkazyvayemsia.” 
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Romer: Well, it is always better to dean up all matters in 
an amicable way, to avoid further incidents that can only complicate 
the situation. 

Molotov: 1 understand. 

Romer: Do you wish to inform me of the date of our next 
interview, Mr. Commissar, or is it more convenient to you for me 
to suggest it? 

Molotov: I am at your service, Mr. Ambassador. 

4. Excerpts from Ambassador Rombr’s conversation with Mr. 

Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, at the 

Kremlin on March 18, 1943. 

Romer: In the course of our last conversation, three days ago 
you promised to send me an explanation in writing concerning the 
manner in which Soviet laws on citizenship are to be interpreted, 
and also on a number of events affecting our interests, which 
occurred in Soviet territory. 

Molotov: I must also ask you a question. Did you receive the 
Decree of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of November 29, 
1939? (The Ambassador nods assent.) I shall now answer your 
question. 

During our last conversation 1 had not at hand the above Decree. 
On reading it, I saw that the matter of citizenship is quite explicitly 
dealt with. The text refers to inhabitants of the districts of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia. Within the meaning of this 
Decree, therefore, any person who was not an inhabitant of these 
oblasti remains a Polish citizen. The Decree deals with this ques- 
tion quite exhaustively and does not require any further elucidation; 
it says everything there is to say 


Romer: To revert to the written interpretation of Soviet legis- 
lation on citizenship which you promised to give me during our last 
conversation, I again emphasize the great importance 1 attach to re- 
ceiving it. The Decree actually speaks of inhabitants whereas the 
Soviet Notes of December 1, 1941, and January 16, 1943, mention 
persons who found themselves on the contested territories on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1939. All this is not clear, and consequently the local 
authorities interpret their instructions in a divergent and arbitrary 
fashion. , 
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Molotov: There is no intrinsic difference in the texts, although 
different expressions are used. We base ourselves on the Decree. 
1 see no need for issuing an interpretation in writing, since obvi- 
ously the term inhabitant is perfectly understandable. We refer 
to permanent inhabitants, residing on this territory. What is it, that 
is not clear in this? 

Romer: Your explanation on this point is valuable to me in 
itself, but the whole matter nevertheless still presents certain doubts. 
The question is to define the Soviet principle in accordance with 
which permanent residence is established. 

Molotov: There is no one law in the world that could be 
applied to all cases arising from life. However detailed a law, it 
will never decide all possible individual cases. If controversial 
questions arise, we shall be able to discuss them. Personally, I think, 
that the law is quite clear. 

Romer: But the application of the law is relevant, the more 
so as it exposes our citizens to still greater hardships. 

Molotov: Is it necessary to explain what inhabitant means? 
During our last conversation you did not have the text of the 
Decree. Do you really require additional explanations, although in 
the meantime we sent you the text of the Decree? 

Romer: I propose, Mr. Commissar, to postpone this discussion 
until later, so that the concrete cases I intend to present to you 
may furnish practical illustrations, 

Molotov: Willingly I agree, this will be more appropriate. 

Romer: The facts I have to bring to your notice are very 
painful, because they do not show that the Soviet authorities act 
in a way consistent with the spirit of friendship that ought to be 
the rule between our two governments. I shall divide these facts 
into the following categories: 

First: The forcing of Soviet citizenship about which we already 
have information, fragmentary but sufficient to draw the conclu- 
sion that this is a mass procedure ordered by the central authori- 
ties and applied to the entire Polish population in the U.S.S.R. 
This procedure is carried out on lines of moral and physical com- 
pulsion that arouse my deepest indignation, as being inadmissible in 
relations between Allies and in the midst of a hard war against our 
common enemy. We have proof that Polish citizens, men and women, 
subjected to this procedure are detained for examination for days 
on end, that they are even deprived of food and drink to break 
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their resistance. Such arguments are made use of for this purpose, 
as statements that there is no longer any Polish Embassy in the 
U.S.S.R., or that Poland no longer exists. Those who resist are 
thrown into prison. Local authorities do not, as a rule, investigate 
the place of origin of a given person, and consequently do not 
respect the differentiation implied in the interpretation of die Soviet 
law (Mi citizenship that I received from Marshal Stalin and from you. 

Second: The taking over by the Soviet authorities, Mr. Com- 
missar, of the relief institutions of the Polish Embassy, a proceeding 
likewise carried out on a mass scale. These institutions— they number 
about 570— were created and operated on the basis of agreements 
between the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the Em- 
bassy; they were subordinated exclusively to the latter and had at 
their disposal, in all cases— in larger or smaller measure— Polish 
State property, equipment, supplies of food, clothing and medicines, 
school utensils, etc. On grounds unknown to me and in a totally 
inadmissible manner, the Soviet authorities are taking over these 
institutions and disposing of them and also of Polish property with- 
out the consent of the Embassy, to whom the rightful ownership 
of and control over these objects belongs. They do not even give 
any warning of what they intend to do. As regards the taking over 
the home for invalids and orphanage at Bolshaya Konstantinovka, in 
the Kuybyshev district, under conditions I described to you during 
our last interview, the Embassy has received a Note from the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, dated March 10, giving 
as justification for all this that no Polish citizens were found there. 
This allegation has no foundation in truth. It was precisely Polish 
citizens refusing to accept Soviet passports who together with the 
manager of the establishment were expelled from it. The citizenship 
of children was obviously decided by higher authorities without any 
investigation, despite opposition put up by the children themselves. 
I am therefore compelled to state once again, that methods of actual 
terrorism were employed by the local authorities, methods wholly 
incompatible with the spirit of Polish-Soviet friendship and col- 
laboration. 

Molotov: Mr. Ambassador, it is very easy to speak about 
friendly understanding in the matter of incidents that have occurred, 
but here I do not see anything of this sort on your part. Your re- 
proaches on this subject are unfounded and out of place. I shall not 
reply to them. 
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However, as regards Polish State property, I already told you the 
last time and I repeat once more, that all Josses will be made good. 

If the Embassy should obstruct our action, the result will be any- 
thing but good. I see that you do not want to get reconciled to our 
standpoint, and the Embassy still continues to follow its old line of 
procedure. This has nothing to do with assurances of friendship. 
I must remark that the Embassy's attitude towards these problems 
is strange, for it does not issue instructions in accordance with our 
laws. No good can result from this. All this is quite incomprehensible 
to me. 

Romer: Your expostulation, Mr. Commissar, I shall answer 
later when I substantiate my statement with facts. I will now submit 
to your consideration a further series of facts, and, in doing so, I 
would— in connection with point three— emphasize that the Embassy 
has been exposed of late to various vexations and difficulties. Even I, 
personally, have trouble when I speak over the telephone with 
Kuybyshev. Long distance telephone calls of the Embassy are not 
attended to. An ever increasing number of telegrams from outlying 
places are not delivered to the Embassy. Callers leaving the 
Embassy are forced to show their identity papers and are arrested. 
Worse, cases are known in which such persons have been beaten 
up in public. If you so desire, I can give further particulars as well 
as the dates of the incidents. Families of Embassy officials and of 
employees of institutions under it in outlying districts are forced 
to accept Soviet passports. 

(The Ambassador deals at length with the cases of Mrs. Zagdrska, 
Mrs. Kasinska, Mrs. Maksymowicz, Mrs. Emchowicz, Mrs. Winczew- 
ska, Mrs. Wolska and of Messrs. Kulyba, Cygler and Wdjtowicz, and 
shows that none of the persons involved originated from the contested 
territories or were resident therein.) 

I will now revert to the matter touched on by you, Mr. Com- 
missar, concerning the taking over of relief institutions by the 
Soviet authorities. I am obliged to emphasize, once more, that the 
Embassy never agreed thereto and was not even notified by the 
People s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in this matter, and that 
a policy of accomplished fact is being applied. The institutions 
are closed down before the question of citizenship of the staff and 
inmates has been established. This is not indicative of any good 
will on the part of the Soviet Government. I suggest, on my part, 
that the local authorities discontinue this action at least until our 
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conversations have been brought to a close, as they are intended 
to bring about a friendly settlement of pending difficulties. At the 
present juncture it is difficult to arrive at an understanding. Whilst 
we are discussing questions of principle, things are happening out 
there in the provinces that are apt to change the whole situation. 
The Polish Government cannot be indifferent to these happenings. 

Molotov: I would like to ask, Mr. Ambassador, at what you 
are actually aiming! 1 We shall verify the individual facts mentioned 
by you. (Molotov repeats this twice.) What more can you wish? 
If you start by not recognizing our laws, then all attempts to achieve 
an understanding will be futile. From the conversations we have 
had hitherto I have gained the impression that you continue un- 
interruptedly to maintain your standpoint of not recognizing the 
Decree of November 29, 1939. 

I will make several remarks: 

First: I have die impression that what you actually have in 
mind is that we should ask each individual inhabitant of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia what citizenship he wishes 
to retain. Here I must state that there can be no question of any 
individual citizen, who acquires Soviet citizenship by virtue of the 
Decree declaring his or her consent. That would be contrary to 
Soviet legislation. 

Second: Within the meaning of the Decree the place of birth 
of a given citizen is irrelevant; what is relevant, however, is whether 
that citizen resided in the territory of Western Ukraine and Western 
White Ruthenia. 

Third: I should like to emphasize that if the Embassy hampers 
our action of issuing passports to Soviet citizens in accordance with 
our Decree, and if it induces such persons not to accept Soviet 
passports, then no good will come of it. There will be unnecessary 
incidents. If, however, the Embassy will cooperate with us in a help- 
ful spirit then we shall be able to investigate individual cases very 
carefully and rectify any possible mistakes. You certainly do not 
possess, Mr. Ambassador, general information as to how this whole 
action is being carried out. 

Romer: On the contrary, Mr. Commissar, I have a large num- 
ber of facts affecting not only Embassy officials. I can for instance 
mention the case of Mrs. Sigmund, bom and domiciled in Warsaw, 
now residing at Kustanay, a daughter of the well-known writer 
Adolph Nowaczyriski. 
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Molotov: We will verify these facts. 

Romer: Persons who know beyond any doubt that even within 
the meaning of the Decree they may retain their Polish citizenship 
and who consequently refuse to accept Soviet passports, are sentenced 
to imprisonment for this in violation of every principle of few. I can 
in this respect refer to the cases of three employees of the Embassy’s 
warehouse at Kirov who were sentenced each to two years in prison. 
What I want is that the local authorities should not consider the ques- 
tion of citizenship from different angles, and that we should draw 
practical conclusions from the facts, Mr. Commissar. 

Molotov: Right! 

Romer: I wish to obtain a precise definition of that special 
category of persons who even from your viewpoint, for all that it 
does not as we know correspond to our own, remain Polish citizens 
within the meaning of the Decree. 

Molotov: I agree with you, Mr. Ambassador, that persons not 
falling within the scope of the Decree may be classed separately 
as Polish citizens. However as Soviet legislation on citizenship is 
questioned on the Polish side, I must remark that our authorities 
will execute the legal enactments that are binding upon them. 
What I am concerned with is that no obstacles, in the nature of a 
demonstration, be placed in the way of these orders. 

Romer: The Embassy never did anything of the sort, but on 
the contrary always advised Polish citizens to loyally obey orders 
of the authorities. On the other hand, our citizens must have the 
possibility of appealing to the superior authorities and also to their 
Embassy, against decisions which they consider legally unjustified. 
I may add that, as bearers of Soviet passports thrust upon them 
by she£r force, they are— under severe penalties— deprived of the 
possibility of applying to the Polish Embassy and that they would 
likewise not be in a position to appeal against the unjust decisions 
of which they may be victims. I am, therefore, first of all anxious 
to make sure that Soviet authorities do not wrongly interpret the rules 
set down by the law. Besides, I should like to point out once more, 
that the local authorities compel the Polish population by various 
means to accept Soviet passports and that they destroy and deride 
their national identity papers, which justifies the terms used by me 
in presentine this matter. I recall that according to the statements 
of Marshal Stalin, the free will of the persons concerned was also 
to be an important factor in deciding the question of citizenship. Do 
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you authorize me to assure my Government that in the future, 
at least pending the termination of our conversations, the method 
of compulsion in the question of citizenship will be abandoned? 

Molotov: I do not agree, Mr. Ambassador, I cannot agree. 
The authorities are carrying out the Soviet law on citizenship, and 
they cannot remain passive in the face of resistance. You refer 
to your conversation with Comrade Stalin and you say, you had the 
impression that he made the matter of citizenship dependent upon 
an expression of will. The case of Wanda Wasilewska was men- 
tioned then, and the question was whether she wished to be a 
Polish or a Soviet citizen. Such individual cases may arise, when 
Polish citizens not falling within the scope of the Decree are con- 
cerned. But it appears, Mr. Ambassador, that you wish that every 
citizen be asked his opinion. 

Rombr: I should like to further discuss the category of persons 
of incontestable citizenship. 

Molotov: We will verify these cases. 

Romer: The local authorities undoubtedly are acquainted with 
a series of successive Soviet legal enactments of various dates, the 
Amnesty Decree, the Note of December i, 1941, the Note of 
January 16, 1943. The contents of these documents differ in each 
case. This leads to a variety of interpretations and is a source of 
confusion for local authorities, as they do not know how to proceed 
with regard to Polish citizens, and unnecessary incidents arise. In 
my view— quite apart from the conflict of principle existing be- 
tween us— the local authorities ought to receive more precise instruc- 
tions. 

Molotov: If local authorities have applied the law wrongly, 
Mr. Ambassador, we shall check these facts. But, I should like to 
remark that the Decree on Citizenship of November 29, 1939, and 
the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, constitute the basis of action 
by our authorities. 

Romer: I revert to the discussion we had at the beginning of 
our conversation to-day. A more precise definition of the terminology 
used in Soviet legislation as to who is a resident of the contested 
territories will contribute to remove friction and difficulties. 

Molotov: I do not see any need or necessity to further elaborate 
such a definition. We shall never reach an ideal formula. Every- 
body understands what is meant by inhabitant. It is better to deal 
with these cases individually. 
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Romer: There can be no question of individual cases since 
the authorities apply the law to all and compel even persons, in- 
contestably Polish citizens in the meaning of Soviet law itself, to 
accept Soviet passports. 

Molotov: These facts must be verified. 

Romer: I am in possession of accurate information. Nine days 
ago you promised to send me an interpretation in writing. The facts 
occurring throughout the country are becoming more numerous and 
causing many unnecessary additional difficulties. 

Molotov: There will be no difficulties; the local authorities 
apply the laws correctly 


Romer: 1 revert now to the matter of Embassy institutions 
and relief establishments taken over by Soviet authorities. Would 
you be willing to authorize me to assure the Polish Government 
that this action will be suspended at least for the duration of the 
conversations now proceeding between us? 

Molotov: The principal consideration by which we are actu- 
ated is that the condition of the Polish population should not be 
impaired. I do not exactly know how far the transfer of these in- 
stitutions to Soviet administration has been accomplished. But I can 
state that the entire property of the Embassy and all the possessions 
of the Polish State will be restored in full or compensation paid. 

Romer: In each of these 570 institutions are objects belonging 
to the Polish State. I make the formal proposal that the action of 
taking over these establishments be stayed until we reach an agree- 
ment. 

Molotov: The interests of the Embassy shall be safeguarded 
in any case. 

Romer: But here we deal with the infringement of property 
rights and management of these Embassy institutions. 

Molotov: To avoid misunderstandings, let me quote an ex- 
ample: if butter was taken away, the same quantity of butter will 
be returned. 

Romer: Is the Administration of the said institutions being 
changed? 

Molotov: You will understand that at present a large number 
of persons belonging to the management have turned out to be Soviet 
citizens. 
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Romer: It would appear to be fairer, if the questions them- 
selves were first cleared up and deductions reached later, after this 
has been done. Meantime the institutions should be able to carry 
on as heretofore. Moreover, there are many children there whose 
citizenship has not yet even been verified. 

Molotov: There are institutions where the employees may 
have been ill or unable to fulfill their duties, and others which do 
not fynction properly. For this reason the Soviet administration was 
bound to intervene and appoint people who will better fulfill their 
tasks. The procedure, Mr. Ambassador, is of no importance, what 
really counts is that the population should not suffer. 

Romer: Only the Embassy could decide who worked well in 
its own institutions. I really do not see any valid grounds on which 
the local authorities can interfere in the matter. And I must further 
remark that the Embassy issues instructions to these institutions, 
supplies them with funds and assistance in kind, and that it is not 
even notified when they pass into other hands. This causes unprece- 
dented and most harmful confusion. 

Molotov: The main thing, Mr. Ambassador, is that the material 
condition of the population should not suffer. 

Romer: Have any instructions been given out by the central 
authorities for these institutions to be taken over? Why were we 
not notified of this in advance? 

Molotov: I repeat once more that the central authorities, act- 
ing on the grounds of the decision of the People's Commissars of 
January 15, 1943, gave categorical orders to the local authorities 
that the taking over of these institutions by the Soviet Administra- 
tion must not entail any hardship on the population. But I wish to 
emphasize that the Embassy will have very little to say in the matter 
of institutions whose staff and inmates are now for the most part 
Soviet citizens. The majority of these people acquired Soviet citizen- 
ship by virtue of our Note of January 16, 1943. Today is March 18, 
and the whole matter is now about to be closed. 

Romer: How could it happen that the Embassy was not pre- 
viously notified of this decision nor of the orders issued under it 
which do not respect Polish State property? Besides, this is wholly 
contrary to our previous agreements, under which the relief institu- 
tions of the Embassy were called into being. 

Molotov: The authorities have received instructions to the 
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effect that the situation of the Polish population must not suffer 
any deterioration. 

Rombr: It is also our concern, and it was precisely thanks to 
the work of the Embassy in the field that the Polish population 
was provided with substantial relief. 

Molotov: The Embassy will not lose a farthing. 

Rombr: That matter, in truth, is secondary. But the violation 
of principle is inadmissible. 

Molotov: Persons who are found to be Soviet citizens must 
obey the orders of the authorities who are— as a matter of fact- 
concerned in not allowing the situation of the population to de- 
teriorate. The authorities have been instructed to see to this, irre- 
spective of the sentiments of individual persons. 

Rombr: I must emphasize once more that the taking over, by an 
officially recorded act, of relief institutions belonging to the Embassy 
is illegal and incompatible with their interests, as well as with those 
of persons benefited by them. 

Molotov: What are you aiming at? 

Romer: I want the transfer of these establishments to the Soviet 
Administration to be suspended. I repeat my question whether I 
may assure my Government that this will be done? 

Molotov: I have already told you that the central authorities 
formally ordered the local authorities to take over these institutions. 
Apart from this, these institutions have now become Soviet institu- 
tions, since the persons serving them are now Soviet citizens. The 
inviolability of the property of the Polish State will be safeguarded. 

Romer: How do you contemplate the question of further relief 
in kind now due to arrive, bought or ordered abroad by the Polish 
Government and already shipped with the collaboration of Allied 
Powers, or donated by friendly Governments and welfare institu- 
tions in allied and neutral countries? I am now looking at the 
practical side of the problem. 

Molotov: In principle, I regard all assistance as being desirable 
if it serves the interests of the Polish population. I am ready to 
discuss this matter separately. 

Romer: Finally, I would like to ask you, Mr. Commissar, to 
give me an assurance that compulsory methods in the matter of 
citizenship will not be applied. 

Molotov: I regard this demand as unfounded, since our Ad- 
ministration is proceeding in accordance with the instructions. 
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Komer: Then I have no other choice but to appeal to my Gov- 
ernment. And may I count on receiving a written interpretation of 
die term inhabitant, as contained in the Decree of November 29, 
1939? 

Molotov: I have already answered this question, Mr. Am- 
bassador. — 

No. 88 

Note of April 25 , 1943 , from Mr. Molotov, People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Romer, Polish Ambassador in the U.S.S.R., 
severing relations between the Soviet Government and the Polish 

Government. 

Moscow, April 26, 1943. 

Mr. Ambassador, 

On behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, I have the honor to notify the Polish Government of the 
following: 

The Soviet Government consider the recent behavior of the 
Polish Government with regard to the U.S.S.R. as entirely abnormal, 
and violating all regulations and standards of relations between two 
Allied States. The slanderous campaign hostile to die Soviet 
Unio n Jaunched by the German Fascists in connection widi the 
murder of die Polish officers, which they themselves committ ed in 
die Smolensk area on_teriitQiy acnipifid hy German tmnps, was 
at on ce , taken up by the Polish Governme nt an d is being fanned 
i n every way bv die Polish official press. 

Far from offering a rebuff to the vilg. Fascist slander of the 
U.S.S.R., the Polish Government did not even find it necessary to 
address to the Soviet Government any inquiry or request for an 
explanation on this subject 

Having committed a monstrous crime against the Polish officers, - 
die Hiderite authorities are now staging a farcical investigation, 
and for this they have made use of certain Polish pro-Fascist / 
elements whom they themselves selected in occupied Poland where V 
everything is under Hider’s heel, and where no honest Pole can ) 
openly have his say. j 

For the "investigation,” both the Polish Government and the 
Hiderite Government invited the International Red Gross, which 
is compelled, in conditions of a terroristic regime, with its gallows 
and mass extermination of the peaceful population, to take part 
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in this investigation farce staged by Hitler. Clearly such an “in- 
vestigation, M conducted behind the back of the Soviet Government, 
cannot evoke the confidence of people possessing any degree of 
honesty. 

The fact that the hostile campaign against the Soviet Union 
- ^ commenced simultaneously in the German and Polish press, and 
/ was conducted along the same lines, leaves no doubt as to the 
'j existence of contact and accord in carrying out this hostile campaign 
between the enemy of the Allies— Hitler— and the Polish Government. 

While the peoples of the Soviet Union bleeding profusely in a 
hard struggle against Hitlerite Germany, are straining every effort 
for the defeat of the common enemy of the Russian and Polish 
peoples, and of all freedom-loving democratic countries, the Polish 
) Government, to please Hider's tyranny, has dealt a treacherous blow 
j to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government is aware that this hostile campaign 
against the Soviet Union is being undertaken by the Polish Govern- 
ment in order to exert pressure upon the Soviet Government by 
making use of the slanderous Hitlerite fake for the purpose of 
wresting from it territorial concessions at the expense of the interests 




of the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet Lithuania. 

All these circumstances compel the Soviet Government to recog- 
nize that the present Government of Poland, having slid on the 
path of accord with Hitler's Government, has actually discontinued 
allied relations with the U.S.S.R., and has adopted a hostile attitude 
towards the Soviet Union. 

On the strength of the above, the Soviet Government has de- 
cided to sever relations with the Polish Government. 


Molotov. 


No. 89 

Note of April 26 , 1943 , from Mr. Rotner, the Polish Ambassador, 
to Mr. Molotov, Peoples Commissar for Foreign Affairs, stating his 
reasons for refusing to accept the Soviet Note severing relations 
between the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the Government 

of Poland. 


Moscow, April 26, 1943. 

Mr. People's Commissar, 

You were good enough to receive me today at 0.15 a.m. at your 
own invitation and for the purpose of reading to me a Note dated 
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April 25, 1943, signed by yourself and addressed to me, notifying 
me of the decision of die Soviet Government to sever relations 
with the Polish Government. Upon hearing the text of the Note, I 
declared that there was nothing I could do but accept with regret 
the news of this decision of the Soviet Government, which will be 
held fully and exclusively responsible for this step. At the same 
time, however, I most emphatically refused to be a party to the 
motives and conclusions set forth in the Note that was read to me, 
and which ascribed to the Polish Government in an inadmissible 
form, conduct and intentions entirely inconsistent with the facts, 
thus making it impossible for me to accept your Note. I stated, 
moreover, that contrary to the allegations contained in the Note, the 
Polish Government had striven for close on two years to obtain 
from the Soviet Government information concerning the fate of the 
missing Polish officers, and had as recently as the 20 inst. returned 
to this matter in a Note to Ambassador Bogomolov. 

Since despite my refusal to accept the Note, I received it later 
at m^ hotel in a sealed envelope of the People's Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, I have the honor to return it herewith in con- 
formity with my attitude as set forth above. 

I have the honor to be 

Romer. 


No. 90 

Statement of the Polish Government of April 28, 1943, concerning 
the decision of the Soviet Government to sever relations with the 

Polish Government 

The following statement was issued on April 28, 1943, by the 
Polish Government in London:— 

The Polish Government emphatically declare that their policy 
aiming at a mutual friendly understanding between Poland and 
Soviet Russia on the basis of the integrity and full sovereignty 
of the Republic of Poland was and continues to be fully supported 
by the Polish nation. 

Conscious of their responsibility towards their own nation and 
towards the Allies, whose unity and solidarity the Polish Govern- 
ment consider to be the cornerstone of future victory, they were the 
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first to approach the Soviet Government with a proposal for an 
understanding, in spite of the many tragic events that had taken 
place from the moment of the entry of the Soviet Armies on the 
territory of the Republic, that is from the day of September 17, 1939. 

Having setded their relations with Soviet Russia by the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, and by the Declaration of December 4, 1941, 
the Polish Government have stricdy discharged their obligations. 

Acting in close union with their Government, the Polish nation, 
making unheard of sacrifices, fights unswervingly in Poland and 
abroad against the German invader. It produced no traitor Quisling 
and accepted no collaboration with Germany. In the light of facts 
known throughout the world, the Polish nation and the Polish 
Government have no need to defend themselves from any charge of 
contact or understanding with Hitler. 

In a public statement of April 17, 1943, the Polish Government 
categorically denied to Germany the right to abuse the tragedy 
of Polish officers for her own perfidious aims. They unhesitatingly 
denounced the effort of Nazi propaganda to create mistrust between 
the Allies. About the same time a Note was sent to the Soviet 
Ambassador accredited to the Polish Government asking once again 
for information which would help to elucidate the fate of the 
missing officers. 

The Polish nation and the Polish Government look to the 
future. They appeal in the name of the unity of the Allies and 
of elementary human principles for the release from the U.S.S.R. 
of the thousands of families of soldiers of the Polish Armed Forces, 
engaged in the fight or preparing in Great Britain and the Middle 
East to take their part in the fight, tens of thousands of Polish 
orphans and children for the education of whom they would take 
full responsibility and who now, in view of the German mass 
slaughter, are particularly precious to the Polish people. The Polish 
Army, in waging the war against Germany needs as reinforcements 
all Polish men able to fight who now find themselves on Soviet soil. 
The Polish Government appeal for their release. They reserve their 
right to plead the cause of all these persons before the world. 
Finally, the Polish Government appeal for the continuation of relief 
for the mass of Polish citizens who remain in Russia. 

In defending the integrity of the Republic of Poland, which 
accepted the war with the Third Reich, the Polish Government never 
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claimed and do not claim, in accordance with their statement of 
February 25, 1943, any Soviet territories. 

It is and will be the duty of every Polish Government to defend 
the rights of Poland and of Polish citizens. The principles for which 
the United Nations fight, and the strengthening by all means of 
their solidarity in this struggle against the common enemy, remain 
the unchanging bases of the policy of the Polish Government. 
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